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PnBLISEER.S- NOTICE 


i HK present volume having been out of print for 
some time, the demand for it, however, still being so 
great that copies have been sold in public sales for 
several pounds, the publishers have been induced to 
reprint a small edition of the work. They have taken 
the opportunity of correcting a few errors, and adding 
a mudi more complete Index, which has been kindly 
compiled by Dr. Frankfurter of Berlin, who is 
pmsuing Pali studies in London. In every other 
respect the present is an exact repi-oduction of the 



PEEFACE. 


In the preparation of the present Manual, I have 
kept one oly’ect steadily in view. It has been my 
simple aim, to answer the question, “What is Buci- 
hism, as it is now professed by its myriads of 
votaries ?” A deep interest in the subject ; intense 
apphcation ; honesty of purjjose ; a long residtiiice in 
a country where the system is professed ; a daily use 
of the language from which I have principally teins- 
lated ; and constancy of intercourse with the sramana 
priests ; have been my personal advantages to idd 
me in the undertaking. In nearly ail other respects, 
the circumstances in which I have been placed have 
been unfavourable. Throughout the whole course 
of my investigations, I have had to exercise a 
laborious ministry ; with the exception of one brief 
interval, I have been at a distance from any public 
Jibraiy ; I have received no assistance from any 
society, literary or religious, though that assist- 
ance has not been unasked ; my acquaintance with 
the lore of Europe is limited ; and I have had little 
or no access to recent publications on subjects of 
Asiatic literature. I have been charged by my 
friends, with great temerity in risking, unaided, the 
publication of the present work ; but the same spirit 
that animated me to pursue my task, year after yearj 
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in t he solitude of a.ii eastern village, has urged me 
onward, to oomplete my undertaking, in tlie issue of 
the Manual now sent fortli, from a more privileged 


n:*8icle'iicc 




.th 


M}- |»revious work, on Eastern Monachism, de- 
sci i!>es th{Mlisci|)line, rites, and pi’esent circumstances 
«>1 the liudliist priesthood. All the reviewers who 
l iav’e noticed it, have spoken 6f it in favourable terms ; 
and I am sincerely grateful for the encouragement 
tliii t, from tliis source, I have received. To avoid a 
Hceming egotism, in <i noting from myself, I have 
restricted to the Index all reference to its pages. 
,inadvertently, a few sentences that have appeared in 
it, are inserted in the Manual. By a perusal of both 
these works, the student will be prepared to under-' 
stand the general outline of the system ; as, although 
its literature is elaborate, its elementary principles 
are few. 

Idle native authors are not studious of method ; 
and it is a fonnidable task to reduce their materials 
to order. The arrangement I have adopted may be 
open to objection ; but it must be remembered, that 
this is the first attempt to form an analysis of the 
deeds and doctrines attributed to Gdtama. In the 
first two chapters I have described the various worlds 

r cycles of decay and renova- 
tion; their terrene continents ; their abodes celestial ; 
tlieir places of torment ; and the men, the divinities, 
tlie demons, and the other orders of being, by whom 
they are severally inhabited. It is necessary to 
undeistiind these matters, or the sequel will be an 
impenetrable mystery. The third chapter is devoted 
an account of the origin of the present race of men, 
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■with, a more extended description of the teachings of 
Grdtama and his disciples on the subject of caste.” He 
was preceded by other Budhas, in “numbers without 
number, some of whose acts are detailed in the 
fourth chapter. Gdtama became a Bddhisat, or a 
candidate for the Budhaship, myriads of ages before 
his birth as a prince in Magadha ; and in the fifth 
chapter we have his history during some of these jire- 
vious states of existence. This is followed by a 
notice of his ancestors, tracing his lineage, by the 
race of the sun, from the first king. In the legends 
of his life, we learn the circumstances of his birtli ; 
the promise of his youth, his man-iage, and Ids sub- 
sequent abandonment of the world ; his contest with 
the powers of evil ; the attainment of the Budhaship, 
by which he received the supremacy of the univeme, 
^^"^h unlimited power to do or to know j his first 
converts ; his principal disciples ; the most celebrated 
of his acts during a ministry of forty-five years ; the 
distribution of his relics ; and a detail of his dimiities ' 
virtues, and powers. The concluding chapters present 
a compendium of the ontology and ethics of Bildhism, 
as they are understood by the modern priesthood, 

and now taught to the people. 

_ In confining myself, almost exclusively, to transla- 
tion, i have chosen the humblest form in which to 
reappear as an author. I might have written an ex- 
tended essay upon the system, as it presents a rich 
mme, comparatively unexplored ; or have attempted 
0 make the subject popular, by leaving out its 
extravagances, and weaving its more interesting 

^rtions mto a continued narrative y^ b neither of 

these modes would have fulfilled my intention. They 



would have enabled me only to give expression to an 
opinion ; wlien 1 wish to present an authority. I 
have generally i-efrained from comment; but in order 
thereto, have had to lay aside • matter that has cost 
me much thought in its preparation. 

The attentive reader will observe numerous discre- 
pancies. These occur, in some instances, between one 
author and another ; and in others between one state- 
ment and another of the ‘same author. I am not 
aware that I have omitted any great feature of the 
system ; unless it be, that I have not given sufficient 
prominence to the statements of my authorities on 
the anatomy of the body, and to their reflections on 
pie offensive accompaniments of death. It is probable 
that a careful review of insulated portions of the 
work will discover errors in my ti'anslation ; as in 
much of my lalxmr I have had no predecessor ; but I 
have never wilfully perverted any statement, and 
have taken all practicable methods to secure the 
utmost accuracy. In the ontological terms I have 
usually adopted the nomenclature of the Eev. D. J. 
Gogerly, of the Wesleyan Mission in Ceylon. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the wu’itings of that 
gentleman are sc* limited ; as they are an invaluable 
treasure to the student of Budhism. • 

Not without some emotion, and with sincere hu- 
mility on account of the imperfections of my work, I 
now conclude my oriental researches. They were 
commenced m my youth; more than a quarter of a 
century has rolled over during their progress ; and 
they have been constantly carried on, with more or 
less earnestness, u ntil the present mouient. By the 
messengeiB of the cross, who' may succeed me in the 
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field in which it was once my privilege to labour;, this 
Manual will be received, I doubt not, as a boon ; as 
it will enable them more readily to understand the 
system, they are endeavouring to supersede, by the 
establishment of the Truth. I see before me, loom- 
ing in the distance, a glorious vision, in which the 
lands of the east are presented in majesty ; happy, 
holy, and free. I may not ; I dare not, attempt to 
describe it ; but it is the joy of my existence to have 
been an instrument, in a degree however feeble, to 
bring about this grand consummation. And now, my 

book, we part ; but it shall not be without a fervent 
prayer that God may speed thee. 
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A MANUAL OF BUDHISM. 


I. THE SYSTEM OF TPIE UNIVEESE. 

I* TilK Nl .MBER CALLED AN ASANICA'A, AND THE YARrOTJS KINDS OE CYCLES 
CALXB'jD KALFAB.*— II. THE CLUSTERS OE WORLDS CALLED SAKWALAS. — 
ILL THE WORLDS, MOUNTAINS, SEAS, AND CONTINENTS, CONNECTED 
W1 ITI 'RHK EARTH. IT, THE SUN, MOON, AND' PLANETS. — V. THE 

,y.«®JSWA"LOKAB,, BRAHMA’" LOKAS, AND PLACES' OP SUPPERINQ-.’—Tl, THE 
PK:RI0D1CAL,,DE8TEUCTI0N AND RENOTATION OP THE. UNITERSE. 

I. The cycles of chronology are reckoned by asankyas (1) ; 
a word that conveys the idea of innumerable, incalculable, 
from negative, and mnh/a, number, that of which the sum 
or quantity can lie determined. 

The numbei’ of the years to which the life of man is ex- 
tended never remains at one stay. It is always on the in- 
crease or undergoing a gradual diminution; hut it never 
exceeds an asankya in hmgth, and never diminishes to less 
tliaii t(3n yeans ; and tlie progress of the change is so slow as 
to be imperceptible, except after long intervals of time. A 
decrease in tlie age of man i.s attended by a correspondent 
deterioration in In's stature, intellect, and morals. 

.From the time that man’s age increases from ten years to 
an asankya, and again decreases from an asankya to ten years, 
is an antah-knlpa (2). Eiglity antah-kalpas make a maha- 
kalpa. There is a species of cloth, fabricated at Benares, of 
the cotton that is unequalled in the delicacy of its fibre. Its 
worth, previous to being used, is ' unspeakable ; after it has 
been used, it is worth 30,000 nfla-karshas, (of the value of 

silver coins) ; and even when old, it is worth 
Were a man to take a piece of cloth of 

B 
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most delicate texture, and therewith to touch, in the slightest 
possible manner, once in a hundred years, a solid rode, free 
from earth, sixteen miles high, and as many broad, the time 
would come when it would be worn down, by this imper- 
ceptible trituration, to the size of a mung, or iindu seed 
This period would be immense in its dur^i^ion ; but it has 

been declared by Budha that it would not be equal to a maha- 
kalpa. 

II. There are innumerable systems of worlds; each system 

ha™g its ow eata., sub. moou. fe (3). ke space to 

Which the light of one sun or moon extends is called a sak- 

wala Each sakwala includes an earth, with its continents, 

islands, and oceans, and a mountain in the centre called Miilia 

Meru, as weU as a series of hells and heavens, the latter’ 

being divided into ddwa-lokas and bralima-ldkas. Tim ,sak- 

wa as are scattered throughout space, in sections of three 

and three. AU the sakwalas in one section touch eacli otlier 

and in the space between the three is the Ldkdntarika ludl’ 

Each sakwala is surrounded by a circular wall of rock, called 
tue sakwala-gala. 

^ Were a high wall to be erected around the space occupied 
ten ^lons), reaching to the highest of the heavens and the 
ese seeds, and looking towards any of the cardinal points 

w.* X ^ moie sakwalas, in the same yIwp 

ion, 0 which no seed had been thrown, without reckoning 

the sakwalas in the three other points. 

into three classes :-! 

S4tra?h7 ^ ? 2. Aimyd- 
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or a Bodliisat, and the birth in wlucli he attains tlie supre- 
macy), or i,n which tlie appearance of a Budha is known, and 
to which tlie power of pirit, or priestly exorcism, extends. 

Til ere are tlrree otlier sections into which each sakwala is 
divided:—!. Aru|>awachara, the lokas, or worlds, in which 
tliere is no iierceptible form. 2. Eupawacham, the worlds in 
wliicli tliere is form, but no sensual enjoyment. 3. Kamd- 
wacham, the worlds in which there is form, with sensual en- 
Jwiiiciit. 

lively part of each sakwala is included in one or other of 
the fi:>llowiiig diYisif)nB L Satwadoka ; the world of sen- 
tient iieirig. 2. Awakasa-lbka ; tlie world of space, the 
empty .void, the fiir-extended vacuum. 3. Sanskdradoka/ 
tlm material world, i,mdiiding trees, rocks, &c. 

III. A t tlie liase of each sakwala is tlie vacuum called 
Ajatakdsa, aliove which is tlie Wa-polowa, or world of wind, 
or air, 960 ycyanas in thickness; the world of air supports 
the dala«|H)lowa, or vairld of water, 480,000 ypjanas in thick- 
ness ; and i i n mediately abo ve tlie world of water is theMaha- 
polowa, or ilie great earth, 240,000 yojanas in thickness, 
wliieli is composed of two superior strata, viz., tlie Sala, or 
(lal-polowa, consisting of hard rock, and the Pas-polowa, 
ccjiislsiii'ig.cif soft mould, eacli of wliicli is 120,000 yojanas in 
thic;.kiieBS, The under surface ot‘ the earth is composed of a 
i.iiitril;i.oiis^ substance like viigin honey. In the centre- of the' 
is 'tlie im,ni:ntain called Muha Meru (4), which, from its, 

I to its summit, is 108,000 yiijanas in height. On its top' 
Ll'ic! cMwiidoka called 1'awutisa, of which Sekra is the regent, 
,eliie,f« Between Malm MOru and Tlie rocks at the extreme 
circiimferei'ice of tlie earth are seven-- concentric circles 'of 
rocks, (i), eacli circle diniinisliing in, height as it-,increases -in' 
ex'teiii-,. Between tlie diflerent circles -of ' rocks -there are 
siiis ^(6),: ''the- waters of which, gradually: decrease in depth, 
froni'Maha Mim to tlie 'outermost circle, 'near, which they are' 
only one -inch. ','Iii,'tiia ,waters- : 0 .f these -seas tliere are^ various 
8pee,ies/of''.i8h,:- some of which iar-e-,inany'iithousmds,'ol,miles,'. 
iii.siza-i ■ 

b2' 
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In each earth there are four dwfpas, or continents, the in 
habitants of which have faces of the same shape as the conti 
nent m which they are born. 1. Uturukurudiwayina (7) 
n shape hke a sciuare seat, and 8,000 yojanas in extent, on 

half ml fv in shape like a 

7 000 Ji like a round mirror, and 

7,000 yojanas in extent, on the west of Maha Meru 4 

Jnmbudwfpa, three-sided, or angular, and 10 000 yoflm it 

«e., cn fc„uth „fMah.W OfB.eri 0 0 r;“ 
oTAiT. ooean, 3,000 by the to,e,f 

prmX JST ‘““7 “ “ “■Jyonein,hichei;; 
most sacred emtiZa ZZl ' “‘'l ““ 

•>.0 ceotr, of '” 

dal., ,Hch is. as it cere ii lalel B»dh.-man- 

caHed becaoss it cootains the hdZ ei S , “ “ 

Gdtama became a Budha. ' 

In the earlier ages, there were IQO nnn 7-1 
' budwipa; in the middl,. nJ . kingdoms in Jam- 

another, Ss SZZZZT' *"■»»»• “d at 

In the time of Gdtama E^dh^s tr ^ Imndred. 

9,600,000 to™ 9 900 000 so,e t eontinent contained 

IT. The sm.' 2 Z “S'nS “ ‘"“™ 

Wens in three paths, accompanied hytwLs Z' 

the same division of the sky fOl ^Jiat are in 

tije whole of the four continent bufnot atlf''''' 

Thus, when it rises in Jambudwi'TOG 7 f • ^ * ‘ 

^habitants of Phrwawid^sa whdl ® to i 

netting in mnnrhmn. mrd it t midZ “T ' 

fmnbndrtpa, sunset in pZAZZI' “ " 

kuru, When the sun moon "t®®! ™<^nighi in Utum 

rocks nearest to Maha Mdm, called yZZI 
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liaia, they appear to set to the inhabitants of Jambudwipa, 
The siin and moon are at regular intervals seized by the 
asms Eahu and Kdtu; and these periods are called grahanas, 
or seizures (eclipses). The declination of the sun is caused 
by its gradually passing once in each year, from Maha Meru 
to the extreme circumference of the sakwala, and from the 
extreme circumference to Maha Meru. 

V. There are six d4wa-16kas (worlds in which there is the 
enjoyment of happiness), and sixteen brahma46kas (in which 
the enjoyment is of a more intellectual character, gradually 
, Yeiging towards supreme tranquillity and utter unconscious- 
ness) (10). Under the rock Maha Mdru is the residence of 
tlie asiirs. The principal narakas (places of suffering) are 
eight in number (11). 

VI. The earth, inhabited by men, with the various conti- 
nents, lokas, and sakwalas connected with it, is subject alter- 
nately to destruction and renovation, in a series of I'evolutions, 
to which no beginning, no end, can be discovered. Thus it 
ever was ; thus it will be, ever. 

I here are three inodes ot destruction. The sakwalas are 
destroyed seven times by fire, and the eighth time by water. 
Jtvery sixty-fourth destruction is by wind. 

When the destruction is by the agency of fire, from the 
period at which the fire begins to burn to the time when the 
destruction is complete, and the fire entirely burnt out, there 
are 20 antah-kalpas. This period is called a sangwartta- 
.asankya-kalpa. 

From the period at which the fire ceases to burn to the 
falling of the great rain (12) by which the future world is to 
be formed, there are 20 antah-kalpas. This period is called 
a' sangwarttastdyi-asankya-kalpa. ■■ 

From the first falling of the seim rain to the formation 
of the sun, moon, rocks, oceans, &c., there are 20 ant^- 
kalpas. This period is called a wiwartta-asankya-kalpa. 

After the elapse of 20 antatkalpas a great rain 
begins to fall ; and tkis period is called a wiwarttast4yi- 
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Thus there are four great cycles of mundane revolution : 
— 1. Of destruction (as the names given to the four asankya- 
kalpas respectively signify). 2. Of the continuance of 
destruction. 3. Of formation. 4. Of the continuance of 
formation. These four asankya-kalpas make a maha-kalpa. 


1 • Au Asankya. 

^hichthe Great Earth is composed to be 

water or the four great oceans, in portions diminutive as the rain- 
drop ; the result would be a number of vast extent ; but even this 
great accumulation would be utterly inadequate to set forth the 

sWtl. f ^ ^ exhibit Its greatness, and the most skilful 

«a,..f.e.an. me „.abls rightlj to comprehend it, hut sZo 

numeration.* ^ ^ following scale of 


10 decenniums . 
10 hundreds . . 
loo thousauds . 
100 lakshas 
100 labshas of kdtis. 
1 koti of prakdtis. 


make 


• • • • 


1 hundred. 

1 thousand. 
1 laksha, 

1 kdti, or ki 


kdtiprakdtis 
nahutas , . 
ninnahutas . , 
hutanahutas . 
khambas . . 
wiskhambas . 
ababas , . 

attatas . . 

• • • 


• • , 


4 . 

1 kdfciprakdti 
1 nabuta. 

1 ninnahuta. 
1 hutanahuta. 
1 khamba. 

1 wiskbamba. 
1 ababa. 

1 attata. 

1 ahaba. 


" ij-sw fee. 

I have fPedtions from 

I i^renot thouffhtft “ portion from 
to msert the name of my authoritv To f necessary, m many instances, 

nfmes tCt the ^ of mt? 7"^“^ ‘0 

benefit as they are not able to refer to th™ L * would bo of no 

renderings. It must be undeSohd tb„t“ i, truthfulness of mv 

statement appears in different works^ it given the 
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1 koti of jiliQjliQjS . . rufiko , . 1 kunmcla,. 

1 5j kuiiLiidas ]_ ^andhika. 

1 5, gandhikas 1 utpala. 

1 „ iitpalas .1 pundarika. 

1 ,5 pnndarikas .... 1 padunia. 

1 „ padamas 1 katka. 

1 „ kathas 1 maka katka. 

1 ,, maka katkas .... 1 asankja.'^ 

2. The Kallas, 

I lom tko tinLO tkat tlio ago of man incroasos from ton yoarsi* 
to an asankya, and decreases from an asankya to ten years, is an 
antak-kalpa. W ere the surface of tke eartk to increase in eleva- 
tion at tke rate of one inck in a thousand years, and tke process 
to continue in tke same proportion, tke elevation would extend 
to twenty-eight miles before tke antak-kalpa would be concluded. 
Twenty antali-kalpas make an asankya-kalpa. i 
Four asankya-kalpas make a maka-kalpa. ‘ " 

To one antak-kalpa there are eight yugas, four of which are 
called utsarppani and four arppani. Tke four utsarppani yugas 
are progressive, and are ; there fore called lirdkamukka ; but tke 
four arppani are retrograde, and are therefore called adkdmukka. 
B'^rom tke period in which men live ten years, to tkat in which they 
live an asankya, is an lirdkamukka yuga ; and from tke period in 
which they live an asankya, to tkat in which they live ten years, 
is an adhdmukha yuga. The four utsarppani yugas are called kali, 
dwapara, treta and krita, respectively ; and the four arppani yugas, 
krita, treta, dwapara, and kali. Were the krita yuga divided into 
four parts, tke whole four would be good ; were tke treta divided 
in the same way, three would be good ; were tke dwapara thus 
divided, two would be good ; and were the kali thus divided, only 

* In other lists tliat I kfiYO scan, the numbers are differently arranged, and 
in some instances are expressed by different terms j but the numerical power 
of the result is always the same. 'Mf for three years it should rain inces- 
santly over the whole surface of this earth (or sakwala), the number of drops 
of ram falling in suck a space and time, although far exceeding human con- 
ception, woufd only equal the number of years in an asankya,” — Buchanan, 
Asiatic Besearclies, vi. The asankya is a unit with 140 cyphers. — -Csoma 
K6r6si, As. Res. xx. The bKihmans have a number called a pararddha, 
whick is' represented byT5' (and: sometimes '18) places'-of figures, , 
f In the Kali age a man will be grey when he is twelve s and no one will 
exceed twenty yeare of Efo.’’— Wilson’s Yislmu Praana. 
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one would be good.'^ It would be as great a miracle for a suprem e 
Budlia to be born in a kali yuga, as for a beautiful and sweet- 
scented lotus to blow amidst the flames of hell. 

There are sunya and asunya kalpas. It is only in the asunya 
kalpas that the Budhas appear ; they are distinguished by the 
names of sara, manda, wara, saramanda, and bhadra kalpas. 
When one Bndha is born in a kalpa, it is called sara ; when 
two, it is called manda ; when three, wara ; when four, sara- 
manda ; and when five, bhadra. It is only after very long 
intervals that the bhadra kalpa occurs. f 


o. 


/ 


The SaJcwalas. 

One thousand sakwalas are called sahasri-ldkadhatu. Ten 
lacs of sakwalas are called madyama-ldkadhatu. One hundred 
kelas of sakwalas are called maha-sahasri-ldkadhatu. 

That space is infinite ; that the beings inhabiting it are infinite : 
and that the sakwalas are infinite, J is known to Budha, and by 
him alone is it perceived. § 

* These periods correspond with the yngs of the Brahmans, of wliich the 
satya yug comprehends 1,728,000 years ; the treta, 1,296,000 years ; the 
dwapar, 164,000 years ; and the kali, 432,000 years. The year 1852 is the 
4936th year of the kali yug, and the 3,892,936th year of the kalpa. But t hough 
the two systems agree as to the order and character of the yugs, there is an 
essential difference in their duration. It has been remarked that these yugs 
correspond, in number, succession, and character, with the golden, silvcn’ 
brazen, and iron ages of the areek and Roman mythologists. ’ 

f The brahmanical kalpa, equal to the whole period of the four yugs, con- 
sists of foul thousand three hundred and twenty millions of solar vears 
which fa a day of Brahma; and his night has tL same dumtion IW 
bundled and sixty of these days and nights compose a year of Brahma, and 
a bundled of these yeaiy constitute his life, which therefore exceeds in 
length three hundred billions of solar years. This system originates in the 
descending arithmetical progression of 4, 3, 2, and 1, according to the notion 
of diminishing yirtue in the seyeral ages, applied to a circle of 12,000 divine 

mortals ; and 12,000 multiplied 
by 360 13 equal to 4,320,000.-Professor H. H. Wilson. The ohronoloL of 
Manetho appears to have been constructed upon similar principles, as his 
dynasties are so arranged as to fill up an exact number of Sothaic circles or 
per ods ol the sto Sirins each comprehending 1460 Julian, or 1461 Egyptian 
yeai-s.— Boeokh’s Manetho : Grote’s History of Greece, iii. 448. ‘ 

J The doctrine of an infinity of worlds was taught in Greece by Anaxi- 
mander aod Xenophanes, contemporaries of Gdtama Budha, and afterwards 
by Diogmes Apolloniates, B.o. 428, and by Democritus, B.o. 361. Thev 
teught that there is at all times an infinity of oo-existent worlds (world'- 

to bhinl aXe® unbounded space ; and that it is as Usurd 

field e one world in space, as that in an extensive 

of ctm wf grow up no more than one single blade 

BeTnMe'eeeK 1 0^ I^emocritus that some of these worlds re- 

sembte each other, whilst others are entirely dissimilar 

not a -Rndtr “omprohended by any one that is 

not a Bndha. 1 . Karma-wisaya, how it is that effects are produced by " 
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On CGI tain occasion, wIigii Gotama Bti cilia clGlivGred tliG dis- 
course called tlie Arimawati-siitra, lie said that Abhibhu, a priest 
who existed ill the time of the Budha called Sikhi, caused the rays 
Iroin. his body, whenever he said bana, to disperse the darkness of 
a thousand sakwalas. Aiianda, the personal attendant of Gotama, 
on hearing this, respectfully enquired how many sakwalas are en- 
liglif^eiied by tlic rays of a supreme Budha, when he says bana. 
OiStama replied, What is it that you ask, Ananda ? The powers 
and virtues of the Budhas are without limit. A little mould 
taken in the finger nail may be compared to the whole earth ; 
but the glory of the disciple cannot in any way be compared to 
that oi; the supreme Budha. The virtue and power of the 
disciple are one; those of Budha are another. No one but 
Budha can perceive the whole of the sakwalas. The sakwalas 
are without end, infinite; but when Budha is situated in any 
place for the purpose of saying bana, all the sakwalas are seen 
by him as clearly as if they were close at hand ; and to the 
beings who are in any of tlie sakwalas he can say hana, in such 
a manner that they can hear it, and receive instruction.’’ To 
this Ananda replied, All the sakwalas are not alike. The sun 
of: one sakwala rises, whilst that of another is setting ; in one it 
is noon, whilst in another it is midnight; in one the inhabitants 
are sowing, whilst in another tliey are reaping: in one they are 
amusi:og themselves, and in ai;iother at rest; some are in doubt, 

“ others in certainty ; therefore, when Budha says bana, how 
it be equally heard l)y all ?” The answer of Gotama was to 
effect: ‘‘When Budha commences the delivery of a dis- 
the sun tliat was about to set appears to rise, through 
iiiliuence of his power, which is exercised for the producing 
result; the sun that was about to rise, appears to set ; 
i'll the sakwalas 'wliere it is midu'ighfc it appears' to 'be' '''noon:. , 
people of the different sakwalas are thereby ied' to' exclaim, 
moment ago the su'ii was setting, but .'it is now', rising ;,a 
moment .ago i,t ''was midnight,' but it is.now. noon.’ ; They 'then 
enquire,. Ho'w ■ has 'this' 'been .caused'? Is- -'it bjva.'rishi, or^-a 
clemo:n, or a d4'wa In the midst of their surprise, the glory of 
Budha' is teen, ii,i the... sky, which 'd'is'perses - the 'darkness of "all 

i'nltnnnentelifcy.of ho.w.u.t' was that Budha, "COiild.'', 

goiii the snapping of a finger,,, from .the 'world. of. -men .to the .brahma-ldkas. '' 
i. ,bdka''"wi0aya,,'tha.',,:«.ne,'o£, the' un'i'FOrse,.','or;how it was first .'''hrought into/" 
ixis'teaoe. ■ '4'"'Buiha-WMya, the p.ower and'wisdom of Budha.,,' 


cc 
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tlie sakwalas ; infinite tkongli the sakwalas be, they all receive 
at that time tke same degree of light ,* and all this may be caused 
by a single ray from the sacred person, no larger than a seed of 
sesamnm. Were a risbi to make a lamp as large as a sakwala, 
and pour into it as mncb oil as there is water in the four oceans, 
with a wick as large as Maha Mern ,* the flame of snch a lamp 
would appear to only one other sakwala, and to that only as the 
light emitted from a firefly ; but one ray from the person of 
Budha extends to, and enlightens, all the sakwalas that exist. 
Were a rishi to make a drum the size of the sakwala-gala, and 
to extend upon it a skin as large as the earth, and to strike this 
drum with an instrument as large as Maha Meru, the sound 
would be heard distinctly in only one otber sakwala ; but when 
Budha says bana, it may be heard by all beings, in all sakwalas, 
as clearly as if it was spoken in their immediate presence.” 
(Sddharmmarat-naJMre.) 

By the practice of the rite called kasina, to see to the verge of 
the rocks that bound the sakwala, and then to conclude that the 
world is finite, i. e. that beyond these rocks there are no other 
worlds, is the error called antawada. By the practice of the 
same rite, to see many other sakwalas, and then conclude that 
the world is infinite, is the error called anantawada. To con- 
clude that the world is finite vertically, but infinite horizontally, 
is .the error called anantanantawada. To conclude that the 
world is neither finite nor infinite, is the error called nawanta- 
nanantawada. These errors are enumerated by Gotama Budha 
in the Brahma-jala-siitra, as being professed by some of the 
heretics included in the sixty- two sects that existed in his day# 

4. Maha Mem. 


Maha Meru,^ at the summit and at the base, is 10,000 yojanas 
in diameter, and in circumference 31,428 yojanas, 2 gows 


* This mountain, ■which appears to be an exaggeration of the Ilimalavan 
range, was known to the areeks by the name of Meros? and ^ 

the thigh, mo,, of ^eus. “Two truncated cones unLrLXTr ta 

itfSkt ten Jsionn w! of Jambudwfpa, 

le oO^Twf the surface of the earth 

ib.UUO. J-here seems to be some uncertainty among the Pauranies as to its 

shape. In the saoredn^s of its chaxaoter resembles the Olyrnuus of the 
Greeks. Both mountims -were in the same direction, Olympus beins at the 
northern extremity of Greece, and the highest mountein ^^the Srv the 
snmmxt appearing to reach the heayens' They were ahke tiTe^SSs of 
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isubus, 18 ya.slitis or staves, and 1 cubit ; leaving out the upper 

part, at of 42,000 yojanas*^ from tlie summit, on a 

level with the rocks called Yngandliara, it is 30,000 yojanas in 
diameter, and in circumference 94,285 yojanas, 2 gows, 68 
istibiis, 11 yashtis, and 3 cubits; and in the centre it is 60,000 
yojanas ^iii diameter, and in circumference 16?, 142 yojanas, 
ti goif’vs, 34 isubus, o yashtis, and 5 cubits. Prom the base to 
the siiTiimit its entire height is 168,000 yojanas, one half of this 
measurement being under the water of the great ocean, and the 
oilier half rising into the air. Were a stone to fall from the 
sunamit, it would be four months and fifteen days in reaching 
theeai:th.j“ I he siiinTuit is the abode of Sekra, the regent or 
cJi iel of the dewa-loka called Tawutisa ; and around it are four 
mansions, 6000 yojanas in size, inhabited by nagas, garundas, 
klnimbandas, and yakas. At the four points, and the four half- 
points, Malia Mem is of a different colour, and the same colours 
am severally imparted to the seas, rocks, and other places in each 
diiection. On the east, it is of a silver colour ,* on the south, 
sappliire ; on the west, coral ; on the north, gold ; on the north- 
east, virgin gold ; on the south-east, pale blue ; on the south- 
west, blue, and on the north-west, red gold. Its base rests upon 
a ro{.tk with three peaks called the Trikuta-parwata, 30,000 


ngnt. 


yojanas in 

tJie of t.lHfir resptjct ivo niytliologics. It was upon Olympus that the 

goci» were iiHsemblcHi in council by Zeus ; and wlien the kings and consuls 
among the Eonia.ns were inaugurated, tliey looked towards the soutli, as if 
endowed'Wifcli a portion of divinity. 

* The len|d;h of the yojana is a disputed point. By the Singhalese it is 
regarded ns aboid- III niiles in length, but by tbe .Hindus of the continent as 
■nuKui shorter, ** The yojana is a measure of distance, equal to four ■ krdsas, 
wlindi at 8CK)0 euliits or 40(X) yards to theknSsaor kda, will be exactly 9 miles.. 
Oilier c!oin|nitationB ^ .make tlie yojana but about 6 mdea, or even no more 
■tliaa ^4| Sanscrit Dictionary. The -ilarkandeya states 

that 10 parannlniis »* I, parasiikslnna,; 10^ parasukshmas™! trasarenu 'f.TO tra- 
mwnm «» I of ylust ; 10 particles of dust«l hair’s point; ■ io hairs’ 
• 1 lilhya' ; 10 likliyas ■« 1 y uka ; 10 yukas « 1 heart of. barley ; 10 hearts 
y - 1 grain of barley of middle size ; ' 10 grains of barley « 1 '.hnger, or 
:h.; .hfirigers**! phla, or foot (the breadth of it) ; '2 feet «1' span .2 spans' 
1 ,4ciibifcs«a 1 staff j 20008tayca»l gavyutl; 4gayyutis«l yojana.” 
—Wilson s Tisbnu.Buflim, The Singhalese say that finches 5«lspan ; 9',spans 
*#1 bow I ,,500 bows««l hetekina;. 4 .hetekmas 1 gowa (gayyuti) ; 4. gows®* 
l.yocliina (joJaEa). ^ Tlio wordlwstokina is, said to be.deriyed from.ek, one, .and 
huama, ''breath P' 'meaning' the. distance ,to .'which a'COoley can' carry tho'"natiT0', 
yokO' at 'One 'breath, ur'.wifelioufc .'putting' clO'W.E 'the biirden,.,- ' 

, ','t.l*'A'b'rMen, nnyilj fallmgfroEi the sky,';^ 

Thro'Ugh," 'thrice th'ree' days would .toss' ih.'.'airy whirl, ', 

Hor touch the ©aiih''till 'the tenth sun arose.” 

Elton’s Hesiod, Theog, 893. 
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5. The Boahy Gircles. 

Between Malia Mern and the circular wall of rock^^" bounding' 
the Great Earth, called the sakwala-gala, are seyenf concentric 
circles of rocks^: Tugandhara, Isadhara, Karawika, Sudarsana, 
N^emendhara, vVinataka, and -A.swakarnna. The ITugandliara 
rocks are 84,000 yojanas high, half of this measurement being 
under water ; the Isadhara rocks are, in the same way, 42,000 
yojanas high, each circle diminishing one half in heiglit, as it 
approaches the sakwala-gala ; the outer circle, or Aswakanina 
rocks, being 1812 yoj'anas, 2 gows, high. The circumference of 
the entire sakwala is 3,610,350 yojanas. 


6. The Oceans. 

Between the dilferent circles of rocks there are seas, J the water 
of which gradually decreases in depth from Maha Mern, near 
which it is 84,000 yojanas deep, to the sakwala-gala near which 

* The Mahomedans believe that there is a stony mrdle surroundiinr fhp 
world, which the.v call Koh Kaf. ^ ^ aun ounuing tiie 

t The idea of the seven concentric circles around Meru, like that of the 
seven strings of the lyre of Orpheus, or the seven steps of the ladte of Zol 
roaster, was probably suggested by the previous idea of the orbit of tlio 
seven planets, which it is not unreasonable to suppose had its oriLun in the 
number of the days of the week, as appointed in tffigin W b^Xl 1' o 
city of Eebatana (the Aohmetha of Ezra yi. 2, and the Ecbafatta oHl n, An^ 

present Hamadan) as described by H erodotus 
. 8, might have been erected as the model of sakwala. The Bralimsittq 

continents, surrounded 

gieat seas. According to the Bhagavata, Briyavrata drove his c*hariof 
times round the earth, and the ruts left by tlie wheels became the a^t +1 ^ 
oceans, separating it into seven dwfpas. ^ ' 

« .k. ,iow, .1. to. 

S to W as tho ^ wore sup: 

in opposite direetionT wTghrc^mmunSe by “U" 'tU 

the manner of an immense bird wi’fh y,.; f ' air, after 

the Budbists. that the earth by 

Milinda, king of sfgS. h^rouT^^^ 

strument was™nte“ fr^S^ohn^ out ^y threxterito air ""by '"} th ' 

ocean, where it floats hke a mielftv^ yewl summit of the 

does not sink beneath the 
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it is only one incli deep.'* From tlie Aswakarnna rocks to tke 
sakwala-g’ala is 248,150 yojanas, and 1 gow, in wliicli space is 
tke ocean that appears to men. In the deep waters of these great 
seas are the fish called Timi, Timingala, Timiripingala, Ananda, 
Ximandaj A-jharoha, and IVIaha Timi, some of which are two 
hundred yojanas in size, and others a thonsand.f There are 
also beings in the form of men, with large claws, khnra, that 
sport in the sea, among the rocks, like fishes, on which account 
it is called Khnramali. As it abounds with gold, shining like a 
flame of fire, or the orb of the sun, it is called Agnimali. From 
the emeralds that it contains, in colour like the sacrificial grass, 
kusa, it is called Kusamali ; from its silver, white as milk, dadhi, 
it is called Dadhimali ; from its many gems, in colour like the 
bamboo, nala, it is called Nalamali ; and from its coral, prawala, 
it is called Prawala Nalamali. There are waves that rise 60 yo- 
janas, called Mahinda ; others that are 50 yojanas high, called 
Ganga : and others 40 yojanas, called Edhana. When a storm 
arises, the waves are thrown to an immense height, after which 
they roll with a fearful noise towards Maha Meru, on the one 
side, or the sakwala-gala on the other, leaving a pool or hollow 
in the trough of the sea, called Walabliamukha. In a former 
age, when Gotama IBudha was the Bddhisat Supparaka, he 
entered a ship with 700 other merchants ; but when they had 
set sail, they passed the 500 islands connected with the southern 
continent, Jambudwipa, and still went on, until they knew not 
in what place they were. For the space of four months they con- 
tinued their course, but they did not meet with land. They then 
came to the sea of the seven gems, and filled their ship with the 
treasures that were presented; but afterwards arrived at a part of 
the sea that is agitated by the flames proceeding from helh The 
other merchants called out in fear, but Bddhisat, by the power 
of a charm with which he was acquainted, caused the ship to go, J 
in one day, to Bharukacha, ^Jambudwipa, at which place they 

^ The -waters are transparent and clear as crystal, and so very light, that 
the feather of the emallest bird, if thrown into them, will sink to the bottom.’^ 
“-Sangermand^s Burm. Emp. 

t ‘'‘We were once carried,’’ says a rabbin, “ in a great ship, and the ship 
went three days and three nights between the two fins of one fish. But 
perhaps the ship sailed very slowly ? The rabbi Bimi says, A rider shot an 
arrow, and the ship fiew faster than the arrow ; and yet it took so long time 
to pass between the two fins of this fish. ’’--The Talmud. 

i TTie mariners of Bh(nacia, according to Homer, had ships endowed with 
consciousness, that reauired no steersman. 
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landed, and were within 8 isnbns of their own village. The 
waters of the sea are not increased in the rainy season, nor are 
they at all dried up by the severest drought ; they are ever the 
same. As they are composed of equal portions of salt and water, 
the sea is called samudra. This saltness is caused by their being 
acted upon by a submarine fire proceeding from one of the hells, 
which changes their natural sweetness, and by constant agitation 
they become throughout of one consistency and flavour. {Bury^ 
odgamma-sutrasanne.) 

7. Tlhoruhurudiioayma. 

The square- faced^ inhabitants of Uturukurudiwayina, on the 
northf of Maha Meru, are never sick,J and are not subject to 
any accident ; and both the males and the females always retain 
the appearance of persons about sixteen years § of age. They do 
not perform any kind of work, as they receive all they want, 
whether as to ornaments, clothes, or food, from a tree called 
kalpa- wurksha.il This tree is 100 yojanas high, and when the 
people require anything, it is not necessary that they should go 
to it to receive it, as the tree extends its branches, and gives 

* It is supposed that the legends respecting square-faced or square-headed 
animals (Herod, iv. 109) , have had their origin in the appearance of tlie sea- 
dogs (phocae vitulinje) that inhabit the lakes of Siberia. 

t In speaking of the four points, the people of India, like the Hebrews, 
suppose themselves to he looking towards the rising sun. Hence the same 
word, both in Sanscrit and Hebrew, signifies alike the front, the eastern 
quarter, and aforetime. 

X There is a resemblance, in position and general character, between the 
inhabitants of Utiu-ukuru and the Hyperboreans. This happy people, dwell- 
ing beyond the influence of Boreas, never felt the cold north wind. Their 
females were delivered without the sense of pain. The songs and dance.s at 
their festivals were accompanied by innumerable flocks of swans. Tliey 
lived to the age of a thousand years, and yet without any of the usual 
aceompaniments of senility. “Neither disease nor old age is the lot of this 
sacred race, while they live apart from toil and battles, undisturbed by tlie 
revengeful Nemesis.”— Bind. Pyth. x. When tired of their long existence, 
they leapt, crowned with garlands, from a rock into the sea. This eustoni of 
leaping from high rocks occurs, in precisely the same manner, in Scandi- 
navian iegencis. Muller s Dorians. The reader will remember, in connexion 
with^ this rite, the annual festival at the promontory of Leiikate. where a 
criminal was cast down, with birds of all kinds attached to his person, to 
break his fall. The opinion that the northern regions of the earth were for- 
merly warm and pleasant, has been confirmed by the investigations and dis- 
coveries or geologists. 

§ According to Zoroaster, in the reign of Jemshid, the ancient sovereififn 
of Iran, men appeared until death to retain the age of fifteen. * 

II Amaltheia, , given by Zeus to the daughters of MeMsseus, 

whenever the possessor wished, it in- 
stantaneously became fiUed with whatever was desired. 
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whatever is desired. "Wlien they wish to eat, food is at that 
instant presented ; and when they wish to lie down, conches at 
once appear. There is no relationship, as of father, mother, or 
brother. The females are more beantifnl than the dewas. There 
is no rain, and no houses are required. In the whole region there 
is no low place or valley. It is like a wilderness of pearls ; and 
always free from all impurities, like the court of a temple or a 
wall of crystal. The inhabitants live to be a thousand years old ; 
and all this time they enjoy themselves like the dewas, by means 
of their own merit and with the assistance of the kalpa tree. 
When they die they are wrapped in a fine kind of cloth, procured 
from the tree, far more exquisite in its fabric than anything ever 
made by man. As there is no wood of which to form a pyre, 
they are taken to the cemetery and there left. There are birds, 
more powerful than elephants, which convey the bodies to the 
Yugandhara rocks ; and as they sometimes let them fall when 
flying over Jambudwipa, these precious cloths are occasionally 
found by men. When the people of this region pass away, they 
are always born as dewas or as men, and never in any of the 
four hells.*^ (JPujdivaliyci.) 

S. The Great Forest, 

The great forest is in the northern part of Jambudwipa, f which, 
from the southern extremity, gradually increases in height, + until 
it attains an elevation of 500 yojanas, in the mountains of Gaud- 
hamadana, Kailasa,§ Chitrakuta, and others, there being in all 
84,000. II These mountains are inhabited by an infinite number 

^ On the erection of the great tbupa at Anuraclhapura, B.o. 157, two sa- 
man^'ra priests repaired to Uturulmru, -whence they brought six beautiful 
elottd-co loured stones, in lengtli and breadth 80 cubits, of the tint of the 
ganthi flower, witliout flaw, and resplendent like the sun. — Tumour’s Maha- 
wanso, cap, XXX. During a period of famine, Mugalan, one of the principal 
priests of GcStama Biidlm, proposed to invert tbe earth, and i^equested per- 
mission to take the wliole of the priest s meanwhile to TJturukuru. — -Q-ogerlj, 
Essay on Budbism, No. 2, Journ. Ceylon Branch Boyal As. See. 

t The whole diameter of Jainbu-dwipa has been said to be 100,000 yoianas. 
—"Wilson s Visbiiu rurana. ' ■ , 

i Tbe most northern parts of tbe earth are always regarded by tbe natives 
of India as tbe highest. This was also the opinion of the Hebrews, and of 
the ancients generally. Hence the expression to go down, or descend, is 
frequently used of going. to the soutb,--!' 8am., xxY.; I j'- XXX.- 15. 

§ The source of the principal stream of the Indus is said to be at the north 
of 'this m,ountain."; ; 

J| In other places it is said that the principal mountain in the forest of 
Him£la is Swdta. By modern geographers Dhawalagiri is reckoned as the 
highest mountain in this range. Both sw^ta and dhawala signify white, and 
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of dewas and yakas, and are beantified by 500 rivers, filled witb 
tbe most delicious .water, and by the seven great lakes, among 
vrhicli is the Andtatta-wila This lake is 800 miles long, and as 
many broad and deep ; and there are four places in it in which 
the Bndhas, Pas^-Bndhas, rahats, and rishis are accustomed to 
bathe ; and six other places where the dewas from the six inferior 
heavens bathe. The bath of the supreme Bndhas is adorned witb 
gems, and is exceedingly splendid ; and to the other places the 
beings that have been named resort for reffeshment and pleasure. 
There are mountains of gold on each of the four sides, 800 miles 
high ; and the water is overshadowed by the mountain Sudarsana, 
in shape like the bill of a crow, so that the rays of the sun never 
fall upon it. On the other three sides are Chitrakiita, enriched 
with all kinds of gems ; Kalakuta, of the colour of antimony ; 
and G-andhamadana, of a red colour. In the last-named moun- 
tain there is a golden cave, and there are two others of silver and 
gems, provided with seats, which the Bndhas and others fre- 
quently visit. hTear the entrance to the cave of gems, about a 
yojana high, is the tree called manjusaka, upon which are found 
all the flowers that grow, whether in water or on land. When 
the Pase-Budhas approach it, a breeze springs up to purify it, 
and another arises to strew it with sand like the dust of gems, 
whilst a third sprinkles it with water from the Anotatta-wila, 
and a fourth scatters around all kinds of sweet-scented flowers. 
The Pase-Budhas here perform the rite of abstract meditation 
called dhyana. On the four sides of Anotatta are four mouths 
or doors, whence proceed as many rivers ;t they are, the lion- 
mouth, the elephant, the horse, and the bull. The banks of 
these rivers abound with the animals from which they take their 
name. The rivers that pass to the north-east and west flow three 
times round the lake without touching each other, and after 
passing through countries not inhabited by man, fall into the 
sea. The river that runs to the south also passes three times 


we might take it for granted that both names refer to the same eminence 
were It not that all the peaks in this region are white, from their crown of 
eTeiiasting snow. 

lake “ identified as the gveat 

Eorosi these riyers are called the G-an^a, Sindlni Pakshn 
S:ta. They are said by the Brahmans to encircle thfdty of SVah^^^ 
the summit of Meru, and are the Sfta, Alakanand^, Chakshu and BhS 
flowing from the Ganges as their source. Mr. Baber in his Pi^an iSr V 
thinks that they represent the four rivers of Eden, taoiatry, 
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round tlie lake, tlicn ruslies from tlie midst of a rock, and flows 
ill a straight line 60 jojaiias. It then strikes against another 
rock, and rises into the skj, like a mount of gems 12 miles in 
size, flows through the sky for the space of 60 yojanas, and 
Strikes against the rock TiyaggaJa. This rock it has broken by 
its immense force ; and after tins it violently rushes on a further 
space of 50 yojanas, after which it flows on an inclined plane, 
strikes and breaks tlie ponderous Pansu-parwata or Five Moun- 
tains, and again passes on 60 yojanas. It then flows 60 yojanas 
further, through a cave, strikes the four-sided rock Wijja, and is 
lastly divided into five streams, like five fingers, that are the five 
great rivers (Clanga, Yainuna, Acliirawati, Sarabhii, and Main), 
which, after watering Jambudwipa, fall into the sea. During 
its course round the lake, until it turns off towards the south, it 
is called Awarttha ; f rom tliat place, until it begins to ascend into 
the sky, it is called Kanha; in its passage through the sky it is 
called Akasa-ganga ; for tlie next 50 yojanas it is called Tiyaggala, 
and afterwards Bahala ; and during its passage underground it 
is called Umrnaga-ganga. Its whole course, from the place in 
which it turns towa-rds tlie south, to the place where it flows against 
the rock Wijja, is 4540 miles. (Sw'y(klgamA^^^^ 

The seven great lakes are Anotatta, Karnamunda, Rathakara, 
Chaddanta, Kunala, Siliapratapa, and Mandakini. In the centre 
of the Chaddanta lake, 12 yojanas in extent, is water as clear as a 
mirror. Next to tliis wa ter there is a space, oneyojana in breadth, 
covered witli white water lilies, called Kalhara, around which 
tliere are other spaces, and in each of them flourishes a different 
kind of flower. Further still there is a space covered by a par* 
tieular kind of rice, called rat-hel, so plenteous that all the people 
in Jambudwipa would be insufficient to exhaust it; adjoining 
this apace there is a garden in whicli are all kinds of small and 
delicate flowers ; then spaces covered with, mung, gourds, &c. 
and .afterwards a space in which the sugar-cane flourishesin rich 
■luxuriance. In all tliere are 24 spaces, ■each of which xs.a yojaiia 
iir breadth, stirroimding each 'other, in concentric, circles. In like 
manner, around.Mimdakiiii., each half a yojana in.' breadth, are 
12 differen.t' 'spaces: or floral belts- .. 

^ In the forest. O'f Hinnila are lions, .tigers, elephants, horses, bulls, 
.buffaloes, .yaks,. 'bears,, panthers', de'er,'hansas,^ .'peafowl, :kokilas, : 

* ;,.'Thi 8 "ig. ','fcigard.ed 'as 1;h0:"ldug:".of 'birds, .and .."by.- Europeans .is ''generally"' 

Q ■' 
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kinduras, golden eagles, and many other kinds of animals and 
birds : but the lions and kokilas are the most abundant. There 
are four different species, or castes, of lions, called trina, kala, 
pandu, and kesara. The first is dove-coloured, and eats grass. 
The second is like a black bull, and this also eats grass. The 
third is like a brown bull, and eats flesh. The kesara lion,* 
which also eats flesh, has its mouth, tail, and the soles of its feet, 
of a red colour, like a wagon laden with red dye. Prom the 
top of the head proceed three lines, two of which turn towards 
the sides, and the third runs along the centre of the back and 
tail. The neck is covered with a mane, like a rough mantle 
worth a thousand pieces of gold.f The rest of the body is white, 
like a piece of pure lime. When he issues forth from his golden 
cave, and ascends a rock, he places his paws towards the east, 
breathes through his nostrils with a noise like the thunder, 
shakes himself like a young calf at its gambols, that lie may free 
his body from dust, and then roars out amain. His voice may be 
heard for the space of three yojanas around. All the sentient 
beings that hear it, whether they be apods, bipeds, or quadrupeds, 
become alarmed, and hasten to their separate places of retreat. 
He can leap upwards, in a straight line, .four or eight isubus, 
each of 140 cubits ; upon level ground he can leap 15 or 20 
isubus ; from a rock, 60 or 80. When the kokila begins to sing 
all the beasts of the forest are beside themselves. The deer does 
not finish the portion of grass it has taken into its mouth, but 
lemains listening. The tiger that is pursuing the deer remains 
at once perfectly still, like a painted statue, its uplifted foot not 
put down, and the foot on the ground not uplifted. The deer 
thus pursued forgets its terror. The wing of the flying bird 
remains expanded in the air, and the fin of the fish becomes 
motionless. Prakrama Bahu, who reigned at Polonriaruwa, in 


supposed to be tLe golden-v'inged swan. It is said the Nde-Tbis ribis reli 
f by the Arabs of Egypt. I haye son^thmi 

andTh^f^ ^ be some connexion between the iiaosa of the Hind ui 

and the of the Greeks. lynx was the daughter of Pan, or of Echo mo- 

(lynx tor. 

It has been supposed that the word Cmsar is derived from the Sanskrit 

Esri 

a . ';.?5 ir r “t ‘’“"r * 

with a thick coat Of hair like a a colour red as yernnlhoii 
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Ceylon, from hearing of the fame of this great forest, wished to 
see it ; and at his death, in consequence of the merit he had 
acquired, he was born there as a bhiimatu-dewata, or terrestrial 

deity, and he will, in the same place, see the next Bndha who 

Will appear, Maitri. 

. S' <3ainba tree, one hundred yoianas 

high, which has four branches; and the whole space that the tree 
covers is 300 yojanas in circumference.* From the trunk and the 
four branches large rivers continually flow. During the whole of 
the kalpa in which the world is renovated, it bears an inmortal 
fruit resembling gold, as large as the water- vessel called maha- 
kala (said to be sixteen times larger than the kalas us"?^ 
Ceylon, which hold about 4 gallons each). This fruit falls into 
the rivers, and from its seeds are produced grains of gold that 
arecarried to thesea, and are sometimes found on the sLre.f 
Ihis gold is of immense value, as there is no other equal to it in 
the world. From this damba, or jambu, tree, Dambadiwa or 
Jambudwipa, derives its name.J (Suryddgamana.sutra.samie.) 

* lllia may Imre liad its origin in an exaggerated account of tliA 

f ‘'f T “‘If® “ Its botanical range extends 

lioin /OCX) to 1^,(JU0 leei above tlie level of tlie sea, and in its most congenial 

locality It attains a great height and a circumference of 30 feet. When youn? 

It elos..‘ly resembles td|o real cedar, but never sends forth spreading braLhes^ 

I lie cone resembles that of the cedar, and is preceded by a catkin of a bright 

S'mafcf^ M 'f blossom aliears covered S a 

f J bese catkms are loaded with a golden dust, which 

tlic jvind B^h^ tlie branches in such quantity that the ground for a 

cMinsKlerabie distance, aboiit the tree, becomes as it were sheeted with gold ” 
^^ihimitons (to “Several Indian trees have been enumera^ as 
likely to be tbe almug of the Serq^^^^^^ . . . If one of the pineS 

.HFToJr™ 

tlnhiSll' foXfr 'ff f ““ of the Himalayas, but 

tilt natives lorbcar to gullicr it, as they suppose that it belongs to certain 

<3«nons, who would be displeased if they were to attempt to tehe it Iw 

Pi»«8limoiit.-_Thorntoii’s Gazetteer. Philostratu^ 

thatgulw thtS^orinS ® 

J 111 the r^Mivo aiithori ties there xisually follows, after the above state- 
inentB, a hst Ihe naines of the principal places in Jam bud wfpa, which 
with sliglit vanati(,fn8 frequently repeated ; but it is evidently a modern 
coinpilatmn, and^^^m been made by some one who had not visited the 

mntineiit ut Indm Ihere are several countries known to the Singhalese 
that are not mentioned ; but they have great ditHcnlty in distinguishing the 
eharacter of places, though with the names they may be familial^- theT call 

remSerfh ^ at another a county, and sSdom 

remanbtr to whak particular class any given place belongs. Their rahats 

could fly through the air, and visit at will any part of the world • hut tliev 
mve^giveii us no diiforiuation relative to any region beyond India, or* the 
countries adjacent, exclusive of their accounts of M4ru and the continents 

c 2 ' '■ 
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9. The Moon^ and Planets. 

The disk of tlie stm is 50 jojanas in diameter, and 150 in circnm- 
f erence ; within, it is composed of coral, and its surface is of gold ; 
so that both its surface and inner mateidal are extremely hot. 

The disk of the moon is 40 yojanas in diameter, and 147 in 
circumference ; within it is composed of crystal, and its surface 
is of silyer ; so that both its surface and inner material are 


extremely coid.'^ The path in which it moves is about a yojana 
lower than that of the sun.f 

Extending from the summit of the Yugandhara rocks to the 
sakwala-gala is the loka called Ghaturmaharajika, in which there 
are three paths adorned with all kinds of beautiful mansions and 
gardens, and with kalpa-trees ; they are severally called the Aja, 
or Groat-path ; the Mga, or Serpent-path ; and the Go, or Bull- 
path. In these paths, accompained by the stars that are in the 


that no man can now Yisit. But the confusion in tlie native accounts is 
scarcely to be wondered at, when we remember tliat so recenfly as 15 tS, tlicre 
was imblished at Antwerp tlie^ Cosmography of Peter Aspianiis, expurgated 
from all faults by Gremma Frisius, a physician and mathematician of Lou- 
yain, in which correct and expurgated work Scotland is an island, of whicli 
York is one of the chief cities.—Foshroke’s Monachism. 

^ The Singhalese universally regard the moon-beam as diffusing cold. This 
was also the opinion of Anaxagoras ; and modern science has proved tliat 
there is a real connection between the clearness of the atmosphere and liie 
cold produced at night by the radiation of heat from the earth’s surface, whicli 
IS impeded by the presence of clouds. As the luoon-beam is of course brighter 
when the atmosphere is clear, it has been supposed that this is the cause of 
the greater degree of cold, instead of its being a correlative effect. “ It is 
certain, ’’ says the Eev. Dr. Macvicar, “the sky is very cold. This fact 
taken in connexion with the tendency of heat universally to diffuse itself] 
brings it about that the heat accumulated on the earth’s surface is constantly 
streaming away into space ; and if the sky be open and clear, and the air be 
stiJi, the cold produced in this way during the night is often very great. On 
the 2nd of January, 1841, a register thermometer left by mo on a tuft of 
grass in the Marandahn cinnamon garden, near Colombo, sliowed in the 
morning that it had been down to 52°, and that although the surface of the 
ground when exposed to the sun had been heated twelye hours before to 
aoout 14U - . . . llere is a yariation in the temperature of the soil of 80° 

; and when the nights are clear and still, 
Miaoelllny" expected.”— Meteorology in Ceylon, Ceylon 

T tiat Anaximander taught that the SUE is 

28_ times as laige as the earth, haying a hole in one part of it, like the hole of 
a flute, whence fire proceeds j and tliat the moon is 19 times as large as the 
earth,^ having a similar aperture, wliich at certain times being shiit causes 

aetrnt afterward Anaxagorat taugh“ 

Ihe l rs Its light from the sun. Respecting 

hke mertl uwh opinions among the G-feeks, as. that they were 

MdSi frS of something that itself is 

liictcien, 01 nails fixed in the sky. Xenophanes supposed that there are as 

many suns and moons as there are different climates and zones in the world. 
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samo division of tlie skj, the sim and moon continually move. 
In one day the sun travels 2,700,000 yojanas ; in one hour 45, 000 
yojanas ; and in one breath 125 yojanas. Its rays extend 900,000 
yojanas. Thus the sun gives light to the whole of the four 

continents. 

From tbe montli Asala (July) in eacli year, it gradually passes 
f iirtlier from Mera and nearer to the sakwala-gala ; then from 
the Piisa iiekata in the month IDnrutn (dannary) in the same 
way, for the space of six months it passes gradually farther from 
the sak-wala-gala, and nearer to Mern. 

When the san and moon are in the Goat-path, there is no rain 
in Jainbadwipa when tliey are ii'i the Serpent-path there is 
much rain ; and when in the Bnll-patli, there is a moderate 
quantity of botli rain and heat. 

The rays of the sun are always powerful, though they appear 
at some seasons to be more fierce, and at others moi'e mild. This 
dilterencB arises from what may be called the fonr diseases to 
whicli the regent of the sun is subject ; that is to say, from clouds 
that act like a screen ; from mists, that arise out of the ground ; 
from the asur Ilciliu ; and from all these causes united. 

-From the day of the full moon in the Keti nekata, in the II 
masa, though it be the liemanta, or winter season, the rays of the 
sun are powerful, whilst from the day of the full m.ooii in the 
IJtrapalgiina nekata, in the monfcli Medindina, though it he the 
giiriliaim, or suirimer season, its rays are mild. But this anomaly 
may be tbus accoirnted for. In the hot season tbe dust is liaised 
up, and floats in tbe air, when it is agitated by tbe wind; tbe 
clouds are numerous; and tbere are gales and hurricanes. Intbis 
way, by tlie dust, clouds, and wind, tbe sun is obscured, and its 
rays are less powerful. In tbe cold season, tbe face' of tbe eartb 
is calm ; rain begins to fail ; tbe dust is allayed ; only a fine kind 
of dust, and certain watery particles, not perceptible to the 
senses, float in: tlie air.; the clouds are low.; and there is little ■ 

# it |j.j piitlrof G-ont, tlie giiate wbo preside over ■ 

Mliowers. do' not ' choose to leave ■ tl i e;i r .Iiouses, .oii aeeountof the' great heat,' 
wbfiaccs there 'is no min. For .tliis reason tbo ■ inliabitai.ite, of tbe Burman 
empire in tirries of 'droiiglit are wont to asseinbloM'n , great numbers, w^itb 
drums and, a long cable. l)ivi<:li,ng themselves" into two parties, with, a .vast -' 
slioutlng and 'Uoise,' tbey,' drag:' tlie cable contrary .ways,.' the one part j : '.endea- ■ 
yoim.rig to,,';'get" 'tbe- better • .of tfie' otlier'; ■ aiid..dbej "think, by . this '''1116.0,118,: .to , /, 
i,rivite..th.D..giiate'to come out' from 'tliei'r'.'ho'uses, and-.to, sport' in'' tlio' 'air.’’—' 
.Buehantin, As. Res.wi. 
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wind. By this dust, the watery particles, clouds, and gentle 
wind, the rays of the sun are purified ; and then, released from 
all obstructions, they shine with great power. 

In one day the moon travels 2,610,000 yojanas ; in one hour 
43,500 yojanas ; in one minute 750 yojanas ; and in one breath 
120 yojanas, 26 isuhus, 13 yashtis, 1 span, 4 inches. It has 27 
nekatas, or mansions, 108 padas (each being the fourth part of a 
nekata), and 10 grahanas, seizures (or eclipses). It moves in a 
path called Megha, which is 2,250,000 yojanas in circumference. 
It is accompanied by the dewas of rain, called Abra ; the dewas 


of dew, called Mahika ; the dewas of mist, called Dhuma ; the 
dewas of dust, or motes, called Eaja ; and the asur Eiihu. The 
regent of the moon descended to take refuge in Gotama Budha, 
when attacked by Eahu. 

When the course of the moon is straight, it moves more slowly ; 
when it is cross-wise, it passes along more swiftly. When the 
dark poya, or day of the new moon, has come, the sun moves in 
one day the distance of 100,000 yojanas from the moon ; on the 
second day, the moon appears like a line, at which time the sun 


is distant from it 200,000 yojanas ; from this time it daily be- 
comes larger, until on the atawaka, or first quarter, it appears 
like the segment of a circle, the upper part not being seen, 
because it is hidden or overpowered by the sun's rays. On the 
paholawaka, or day of the full moon, the sun being at a distance 
of 1,500,000 yojanas from the moon, the solar rays are not able 
to overpower the lunar brightness, and therefore the entire circle 
of the moon is seen. On the day after the full moon it approaches 
100,000 yojanas nearer to the sun, on which account a line or 
small portion of its circle is overpowered by the sun's rays, and 
does not appear ; on the second day it approaches 200,000 yojanas 
nearer to the sun; thus going on from day to day, until on the 
15th day it is in conjunction with the sun; on which account, as 
it IS directly under the sun, its light is entirely obscured, and it 
does not appear at all.=^ (Milinda Pmsna.) 


^ Nearly all the astronomical works possessed by the Siiiffhalese art* 
lataona from the Sanskrit ; hut many of the statements that are inridentalTv 

now^eoTidereL'o materxaUy from thesysS 

eJamouaTvipa , tJiat the earth is without support, and is contmuallv fallmo- in 
space (which have some relation to the fact that “ the s™ 
planets, is i-apidly dating towards a point in the constellation ^ 
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Wlien tlie heavenly bodies go to the other side of the Tngand- 
hara rocks, they appear to set to the inhabitants of Jambndwipa. 
The sun and moon are at regular intervals seized by the asiirs 
Rahn and Ketn and these periods are called grahanas or 
seizures (eclipses). 

There are twelve rasis, or collections (signs of the zodiac) : 
1, Mt%ha, a red ram, 2. Wrashaba, a white bnll. 3. Mithnna, 
a woman and man, of a bine colour, holding an iron rod and a 
lute. 4. Karkkataka, a red crab. 5. Singha, a lion, of a red 
colour. 6. Kanya, a virgin, of a dark colour, in a ship, holding 
a handful of ears of rice and a lamp. ?. Tula, a white man, 
with a pair of scales in his hand. 8. Wraschika, a black elk. 
9. Dhanu, a figure of a golden colour, half man and half horse, 
with a bow in his hand. 10. Makara, a marine monster. 11. 

Kumbha, a white man, holding a water- jar. 12. Mina, two 
fishes, looking opposite ways. 

In one year there are 365 days, 15 hours, 31 minutes, 15 
seconds; or 21,915 hours, 31 minutes, 15 seconds; or 1,314,931 
minutes, 15 seconds; or, 78,895,875 seconds. The twelve months 


of tlie year are 

divided in 

the following manner : — 



Months. 

days. 

hours. 

min. 

Months. days. 

hours. 

min. 

I. J8ak bas 

. 30 

55 

32 

7. Wap has . 29 

54 

7 

2. Wesak . 

. 31 

24 

12 

8. 11 . . . .29 

30 

24 

3. Posou 

. 31 

36 

38 

9. Unduwap . 29 

30 

53 

4. jdH/sala . 

. 31 

28 

12 

10. Durutu . . 29 

27 

24 

0. JN ikini 

. 31 

2 

10 

11. Rawan . . 29 

30 

24 

6. Binara . 

. 30 

27 

22 

12. Medin-diua. 30 

20 

21 


taiiglit by modern astronomers) ; and that the moon is 80 yojanas above the 
sun, beyond which ai'e the planets, at a still greater distance. 2. The Pu- 
rl-nas teach that Mem is in the centre of the earth, around which is Jambud- 
wfpa ; that the earth is supported by some animal ; that there is one sun and 
one m-oon, which, as well as the stars, move horizontally over the plane of 
the earth, appearing to set when they go behind Merii ; that the moon is 
twice as far from the earth as the sun ; and that eclipses are caused by the 
monsters Balm and Ketu, who then lay hold of the sun and moon. 3. The 
Jyotishis, or followers of the Siddhantas, teach the true size and figure of the 
earth, but place it in the centre of the xmxversc, around which the sun, moon, 
and planets move in epicycles, as was taught by Ptolemy. The authors of 
the Siddhantas spare no pains to ridicule the systems of the Jainas andPu- 
ifinas,---Wilkinson, Journal Ben. As. Soo. 1834. 

* As the belief that eclipses are caused by B4hu is founded in explicit and 
positive declarations contained in the Yedas and Puranas, that are considered 
bo be of divine authority, the native astronomers have cautiously explained 
3uch passages in those writings as disagree with the principles of their own 
science ; and where reconciliation is impossible, have apologised, as well as 
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2i4: 

TliG tw6nty-s6ven nekatas, or lunar mansions (that appear to 
liave been invented for the purpose of marking the position of the 
moon, and answering the same purpose for the moon that the 
twelve rasis do for the sun) are named thus : 1. Assuda. 2. 

Berana. 3. Koeti. 4. Behena. 5. Muwasirisa. 6. Ada. 7. 

Punawasa. 8. Pusa. 9, Aslisa. 10. Manekata. 11. Puwapah 
12. Utrapal. 13. Hata. 14. Sita. 15. Sa. 16, Wisa. 17. 
Aimra. 18. Beta. 19, Mula. 20. Puwasala. 21. Utrasala. 

22. Suwana. 23, Denata. 24. Siyawasa. 26, Puwaputupa. 
16. IJtraputupa. 27. Bewati.^ 

There are nine grahas or planets 1. Rawi, the sun. 2. 
Sukra, Venus. 3. Zuja, Mars. 4. Rahu, the asiir. 5. Sasni, 

Saturn. 6. Chandra, the moon. V Budha, Mercury. 8. Guru, 

Jupiter. 9. Ketu, the asur. 

10, The IDewa-Lohas and Bmluna-Lohas. 

The dowa-loka called Chaturmaharajika extends from the 
summit of the Yugandhara rocks to the sakwala-gala, at an 
elevation of 42,000 yojanas above the surface of the earth. In 
this world, adorned with the seven gems, are numberless dwell- 
ings of the dewas. The four guardian dewas, Dhratarashtra, 
Wirudha, Wiriipaksha, and Waisrawana, have palaces on the 
summit of the Yugandhara rocks. The palace of Dhratarashtra 
is on the east. His attendants are the gandharwas, a kela- 
laksha in number, who have white garments, adorned with wliite 
ornaments, hold a sword and shield of ciystal, and are mounted 
on white horses. The dewa is arraved and mounted in a similar 

V 

manner, and shining like a kela-laksha of silver lamps, keeps 
guard over the possessions of Sekra in the eastern division of 
the sakwala. The palace of Wirudha is on the south. His 
attendants are the kumbhandas, a kela laksha in number, who 
have blue garments, hold a sword and shield of sapphire, and 

they can, by observing that certain things, “ a,s stated in the Sastnis, niight 
have been so formerly, and may be so still ; but for astronomical purposcH, 
astronomical rules must be followed ! ” — Sam. Davis, As. Bes. ii. 

* The Arabians have a similar division of the zodiac, and by them the 
lunar mansions are called inanzils. It was thought by >Sir Wifliam eloncs, 
that the Indian and Arabian divisions had not a common origin ; but 
brooke inelined to a dilierent opinion, and thought- that it was the Arabs who 
adopted (with slight variations) a division of the zodiac familiar to the llin- 
dus.— Oolebrooke, EssajKS, ii. 322. One of Dalen’s chief sources of prognosis 
was derived from the critical days, which he believed were iniluenced by the 
moon, as did most of the ancient authorities. 
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in a similar manner, and shining like a kela-laksha of lamps 
composed of gems, keeps guard over the southern division of 
the sakwala. The palace of Wirdpaksha is on the west. His 
attendants are the nagas, a kela-lak.sha in number, who have red 
garments, hold a sword and shield of coral, and are mounted on 
red horse.s. The dewa is arrayed and mounted in a similar 
manner, and shining like a kela-laksha of torches, keep.s g nn.r rl 
over the western division of the sakwala. The palace of Wais- 
rawaua is on the north. His attendants are the yakas, a kela- 
laksha in number, who have garments adorned with gold, and 
arc mounted on horses shining like gold. The dewa is arrayed 
and mounted in a similar manner, and shining like a kela-laksha 

of golden lamp,s, keeps guard over the northern division of the 
sakwala. 

There are in all six* dewa-lokas : — 1. Ohaturmaharajika, in 
which one day is equal to 50 of the years of men ; 30 of these 
days make a month, and 12 of these months a year; and as the 
dewas live 500 of these years, their age is equal to nine millions 
of the years of men. 2. Tawutisa,t the dewa-ldka of Sekra, or 
Indra, on the summit of Maha Mem, in which one day is equal 
to 100 of the yeai-s of men ; and as they live 1000 of these years, 
their age is equal to 36,000,000 of the years of men. 3. Yama,' 
in which one day is equal to 200 yeans ; and as they live 2000 of 
these years, their age i.s equal to 144,000,000 of the years of men. 
4. Tmsita, in which one day is equal to 400 years ; and as they 
live 4000 of these yeans, their age is equal to 576,000,000 of the 
years of men.J 5. Nimmanarati, in which one day is equal to 

* Tlie .Purfaiw toaoli f.lmt; (.lieri! are seren hSkas, or spheres, above the earth. 

I . Pnijilputvii, or Fitri kika’. 2. Intlra li5ka, or Sworga. 3. Marut Wka, or 

J)iY!h 4, Gandharbii i.Iki region of celestial spirite j also 

called Maliarldka, 5. danaldka, or the Bpliere of saints. 6. Tapasldka, the 
world of the Hoven sages. 7. Bralinia Idka, or Satya Idka, tlie world of infi- ■ 
nito wisdom and trutli. There is a seetarial diriHion of an eighth world, 
cmlled Vaikiiiitha, or (loloka, tlie high world of Tislmu.-^Wilson’s Yishnu 
.Purina. 

t In ibrmer ages there were four iiidiTiduala who went to 'Tawutisd with 
Imnmn bodies, vis^., t he fiimous musician Guttila, and the kings S^dhfna, Nimi, 
and'Midm.'MandhitiL' . 

I When the nioiiarch lliitthagitniiiii was near death, the assembled priest- 
hood .eiiaunted'a liymn, aiid.'from the ' sjx ^ ddwaddkas, as , many dewas ’ came"',, 
hi' six chariots,, each, entreating 'him' to repair to his ownidka..; but the.-'kihg ' ' 
silenced thei.r'en treaty iiy arignal of his "hand, which '.'.implied' 'thatThey were 
to. 'Wait so long as, he, was .listening to,'tlje'hana.- .".That hi8''TOeaning might. not' 
'be mistaken by tihose around, 'lie threw ''wreaths 'of flowers into tlie air, that . 
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800 years ; and as they live 8000 of these years, their age is 
equal to 2,304,000,000 of the years of men. 6. Paranirmita 
Wasawartti, in -which one day is equal to 1,600 years; and as 
they live 16,000 of these years, their age is equal to 9,216,000,000 
of the years of men. 

The rdpa-brahma-lokas are 16 in number,^ rising above each 
other in the following order, the figures denoting the number of 
maha kalpas in the age of the brahmas inhabiting the several 
lokas. 

Maha kalpas . Maha kalpas. 

1. Brahma Parisadya one-third 9. Subhakirnnaka . . 64 

2* Brahma Purohita . one-half 10. Wehappala ... 500 

3. Maha Brahma . . 1 11. Asanyasatyaf . . 500 

4. Parittabha .... 2 12. Awiha 1000 

5. Apramana .... 4 13. Atappa 2000 

6. Abhassara .... 8 14. Sudassa .... 4000 

7. Parittasubha ... 16 15. Sudassi .... 8000 

8. Appramanasubha . . 32 16. Akanishtaka . . . 16,000 

The ardpa-brahma-lokasj are four in number, and the inhabi- 
tants live according to the number of maha kalpas here 
enumerated : — 

Maha kalpas. 

1. Akasananchayatana . . . . 20,000 

2. Winyananchayatana. . . . 40,000 

3. Akinchannyayatana .... 60,000 

4. Newasannyanasannyayatana . 80, 000 § 

Thus if the ages in the six dewa-lokas and twenty brahma- 
lokas be added together, it will give a total of 231,628 maha 
kalpas, 12,285,000,000 years. 

attached themselyes to the chariots and remained pendent. He then said to 
a priest, “ Lord, which is the most delightful dewa-ldka ? ” The priest re- 
plied, " It has been held by the wise that Tusitapura is a delightful di^wa- 
l(5ka. The aU-compassionate Bodhisat, Maitri, tarries in Tusita, awaiting his 
advent to the Budhaship.” — Tumour’s Mahawanso, cap. xxxiv. 

* In the rupa-hrahma-ldkas there are no sensual pleasures, and there is no 
pain, the enjoyments being intellectual, although there is bodily form, re- 
sembling in some measure that which St. Paul may moan by “ a spiritual 
body.”— Giogerly, Essay on Budhism ; Journ. Ceylon Branch Royal As. Soc. 

The inhabitants of this world remain during the full period of their 
existence in the Idka in a state of unconscious existence.— G-ogerly, Journ. 
Ceylon Branch Royal As. Soc. 

t The inhabitants of these worlds have no rupa, no bodily form. 

§ The inhabitants of this world are in a state neither fully conscious nor 
yet altogether unconscious.^ It is the last of the spiritual worlds, and the 
nearest approximation to nirw^na. G-ogerly, ib. 
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11. The Narahas. 

ihere are eight pi^incipal narakas, or places of torment : — 1. 
Sanjiwa. 2. Kalasdtra. 3. Sanghata. 4. Rowrawa. 5. Maha 
Rowrawa.^ 6. Tdpa. 7. Pratdpa. 8. AwichL They are each 
10,000 yojanas in length, breadth, and "height. The walls are 
nine j^ojanas in thickness, and of so dazzling a brightness that 
they bnist the eyes of those who look at them, even from the 
distance of a hundred yojanas. Each hell is so enclosed that 
there is no possibility of escape from it. There are in all 136 
iiaiakas, and the whole are situated in the interior of the earth. 

IJnder the great bo-tree, at the depth of 100 yojanas, ■f* is the 
roof of Awichi, the flames from which burst forth beyond the 
walls, and rise to the height of 100 yojanas. There are 16 
narakas called Osnpat, exterior to Awichi, four on each side. The 
distance from the centre of Awichi, to the outermost part of the 
Osnpat narakas is 19,400 gows, and at this part they verge upon 
the great sea. By the power of the beings who suffer in Awichi, 
the doors of the Osnpat narakas are continually opening and 
shutting. The flames proceeding through the doors, when they 
are thus thrown open, burst upon the waters of the sea, to 
the distance of many yojanas, and thus cause a vacuum. Towards 
this vacuum the water of the sea is continually drawn, in a power- 
ful manner, and with great noise and tumult, so that any ship 
coming near would be undoubtedly destroyed. J This naraka is 

* The names by wliicli the place of punishment for the wicked is most 
frequently designated, are in themselves evidence that the locality to which 
tiiey refer was supposed to be situated within the earth, or in some place con- 
cealed ; as, sheol, hades, infern urn, hell. Among the Celtic Druids the abyss 
whence the waters burst forth at the deluge of G-wyn, and the abode of the 
evil principle, was called annwn, the deep. And it was in ‘‘bottomlessper- 
dition^ ’that Milton’s place of doom was situated, where 

“ Hope never comes 

That comes to all : but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With evardHirning sulplnir iineonsumed.’’ 

t .Homer makes the seat of hell as far beneath the deepest pit of earth as 
the heaven is above the earth, IL viii. 16. Virgil makes it twice as far, iEn. 
vi. I>77 ; and Milton thrice as far, Tar. Dost, L 73. — Bishop Hewton’s, Milton. 

J The position of these hells, and the effect produced by their flames, 
remind U8 of the molten sea that is regarded by geologists as existing in the 
interior of the globe. The flames issuing forth from a volcanic crater, with 
iFregular mtemiissions, bear some resemblance to the rise and roEing, in un- 
equal masses, of the great billows of the ocean. The earlier Budhists were 
familiar with caves ; but tliese excavations were probably not sufficiently 
deep to have enabled them to observe the increase of temperature in propor- 
tion as we recede from the surface of the earth j and indeed, when referring 
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called Awichi, from a, negative, and loiclii, refuge, because it 
affords no way of escape; it allows of no intermission to its misery. 

There is also the hell called Ldkantarika, which is the inter- 
vening space between every three sakwalas. In this world, there 
is above neither san, moon, nor light ; and below there is water, 
extremely cold. The darkness is incessant, except in the time 
of a supreme Budha, when occasionally the rays proceeding from 
his person, and filling the whole of the 10,000 sakw^alas, are 
seen ; but this appearance is only for a moment, like the light- 
ning, no sooner seen than gone. 

The inhabitants of Sanjiwa live 500 years, each year being the 
same length as a year in Chaturmaharajika, so that their age is 

160.000 kolas of the years of men. In Kalasiitra, the age is 

1.296.000 kelas of years. In Sangliata it is one prakdti and 

368.000 kelas. In Bowrawa, it is eight prakdtis and 2,944,000 
kelas. In Maha Bowrawa, it is sixty-four prakdtis and 3,568,000 
kelas. In Tapa, it is 530 prakdtis and 8,416,000 kelasS. In 
Awichi it is an entire antah-kalpa. 


12. T1i6 hod'iccfjl JD sstTuctioTi ctfid HiSTiovcitioH of tJio Tl'iiifoofsa, 
The rain that falls at the commencement of a kalpa is called 
sampattikara-maha-megha. It is formed through the united merit 
of all beings (who live in the upper brahma-ldkas and outer sak- 
walas). The drops are at first small as the gentle dew ; then 
gradually become larger, until they are the size of a palm-tree. 
The whole of the space that was previously occupied by the 
kelalaksha of worlds destroyed by fire is filled with fresh water, 
and then the rain ceases. A wind then . arises that agitates the 
water until it is dried np.^ After a long period, the mansion of 

to their thermal character, they represent them as places comparatively cool 

speculations in the geo^fiiosy of the Greeks. - Within this 
eaith, all around, there are greater and smaller caverns. There water ilows 
m abundance; and also much fire, great fire-streams, and streams of wet 

S: clistriit burning with Jce 

toe , wheieit forms a lake larger than onr own sea, boilmg with water and 

Plato’s pSo^^ph-^ moves m circles round the earth, turbid and muddy."— 
Uiato s jetodo. Ihis penphlegethon was supposed to be imiversallv ore- 
valent m the interior of the globe. “ Tolcanic Lorim and lava streams were 

subtermnean molted und 

ever-moving mass. — Humbolt’s Kosmos. 

perties^f ^ water acquires tho pro- 

Cv of wSctS affords! To 'T Places, access to that 

toTvanorate and f T eonsistoucy. It then bogius 

aporate, and gradually subsides. --Commentary on the Patisambliidan. 
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kra, appears, wliicli is the first formation. Then the lower 
hi’ahma-lokas and. the dcwa-lokas are formed in the place of 
those de.stroyed. ; and some of the hrahmas from the upper lokas, 
( ithez on acco.uiit of the inferiority of their merit, or because 

I 1 * •tA «*i 

appear in 


3ir perioc 


resideiice in t 




cas IS comi 


tlie bralima-lokas now formed, wliilst others appear in th.e four 
stiperior dewa-ldkas. Tlie water gradually diminishes, until it 
readies the place of tlie former earth, when a great wind arises, 
and by its infiiience completes the evaporation of the water. The 
earth is at first formed of a mould that in taste is like the food 
of the dewas, or like the honey tliat is distilled in the cup of the 
lotus. The Avhole surface of the earth is of a golden colour, like 
tlie kinichiri flower, a delightful fragrance arising therefrom ; 
whilst a liquid like the drink of the dewas is exuded. The part 
wliera tlie sacred tree of Biidha is to appear is the first spot of 
earth that is formed, as it is the last spot destroyed at the end 
of k.a.lpa. To point out tliis place, a lotus appears ; and if a 
Ihidlia is to lie born in tliat kalpa a flower will be expanded : 
but if tliei*e is to be no Bud ha tliero will be no flower. If more 
Budhas than one are to ajipear, this will be revealed by the 
‘iiiimlier of flowers tliat are seen ; and near each flower there ap- 
pc^ars a complete set of |)i rikaras (the requisites of tlie priesthood) 
that are to be used liy tlie Ihidha for whom tlaiy have been 
formed. I' lie ruler of tlie liralinia-ldka called Awiha descends 
to the eartli in order tliat he may see whether a Budha will be 
born in that kalpa or not ; in a moment he disperses the dai'kness 
of t!«3 world, and if he finds tliat there are any sets of pirikaras, 
he f;akc?s dlnmi with, liim cm his return. Some of the 'brahinas'^ 
tlie Idka called Aliliassara are then born here by the 
ritimial birth, with sliining bodies, able to pass through the 
air, and their age is an asankya. 'When rice is boiled, a number' ■' 
of dnxbbles, are formed at once upon the 'surface of the; water, 
and there are some parts of that surface that are ■ high, ■■ some ' 
depressed,., and some .level ;* in like xnanner, 'at .the- formation^ of 
the oarth,. inequalities are apparent, forming, hills, 'valleys, : and 


it is on this 'Wise that 'the destruction of the earthds' effected, 


same relation to a regular 
to the even surface of un- 


' , Tln:},i.nin ■igiire. '.of the cartli in 

as IIitr.iincwe'ii'.'Burface of niflled 
nifiiecl water.’— Ilninbolfs Koginos. 
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wLen fire is tlae agent. Por tlie space of a linndred, a thousand, 
and a hnndred thousand years, there is no rain. All plants that 
bear spices ; all medicinal herbs ; all palms and banyans ; all trees 
of the five kinds, whether produced from the root, trunk, fruit, 
leaf, or seed ; are entirely destroyed, so as never to spzing up 
again. 

A hundred thousand years previous to the commencement of 
this destruction, one of the dewas from a Kamawachara dewa- 


loka,^ pitying the condition of the world, appears with disordered 
hair, eyes streaming with tears, and a form of woe. Arrayed in 
garments of a red colour, he proceeds thi'oughout the whole of 
the sakwalas that are to be destroyed, crying out as he passes on, 
“ In a hundred thousand years the kalpa will come to an end ; a 
kelalaksha of worlds will be destroyed by fire ; and as many 
earths, sakwala rocks, Himala forests, rocks encircling Meru, 
heavens, suns, and moons, will be involved in this destruction, 
which will extend to the brahma-ldkas ; whosoever would 
escape from this calamity, let him assist his paz^ents, respect his 
superiors, avoid the five sins, and observe the five obiigations.*^j* 
The beings in the world, in great fear, approach tlie dewa, and 
ask him whether he has learnt this by his own wisdom, or has 
been taught it by another ; when he replies, that he was sent by 
Maha Brahma, the dewa of many ages.J On hearing this declara- 
tion, the men and dewas of the earth regard each other with 
affection, from the fear that comes upon them, by which merit is 
produced, and they are born in a brahma-ldka. 


When the hundred thousand years have elapsed, rain begins t( 
fall at the same time in each of the sakwalas, at the a|)pearanc( 
of which men rejoice, and the husbandmen begin to cultivate tlu^li 
fields ; but when the grain has risen so high as that cattle mighi 
nibble it, no more ram will descend. The clouds entirely dis- 
appear ; there is no more rain for a hundred tliousaiid years ; 


t brahma-Iokas are called kaniiiwaehara. 

or presentiments 1 wiirriiiigs 

oyiresentiment^^ the destractioii of th. 

oSi; “• 

mission of the dewa bears some resemblance to that of Noah 
preacher of nghteousn^s, during the respite of 120 years previous to 
deluge. Q-en. vi. 3 j 1 Pet. iii. 20 j 2 Pet. il 5. ^ pJ^^vwus to 
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forests are parclied up ; men suffer mucli from Imnger and thirst, 
and then die j the do was "wlio reside in flowers and fruits the 
yakas, garundas, nagas, and other beings of a similar description, 
after the endurance of niucli suffering, pass away, and are born 
in the dewa-ldkas, and afterwards in the brahma-ldkas ; and the 
beings that have no merit are born in the hells of some outer 
sakwala. 

After a long period, a second sun appears suddenly in the sky, 
and l>y its rays the ll,57l> rivers, and the smaller ponds, tanks’ 
and other places, are dried up, and white sand is formed. 

After another long period a tliird snn appears, that burns up the 
ve great rivers. Of these three suns, one traverses the sky, one is 
behind the mountain Hasfeigiri, and the other remains continually 
in the centre of the sky, causing its rays to fall without ceasing 
upon the whole of the four great continents. The dewa of the 
previously existing sun, terrified by the greatness of the heat, is 
born in a bridima-bSka, through the power of dhyana. The sun 
still remains in the sky, but there is no living existence con- 
nected with it. Sekra, and the rest of the dewas, through the 
power of the rite called wjlyokasina, are born in the Parittasubha 
and other liralima-ldkas. 

After anotlier long interval, a foiirtli sun is produced. By 
this tile waters of tlie Anotatta and other great lakes are dried 
up ; thc^y boil as if agitated l)y a great fire, and then entirely 
disappear. Thus all tl:u‘ elemoiits, from the Awfchi-naraka 
below to tlie hfalia l)riiibinah)ka above, are entirely desti'’oyed» 

In due time, a fiftli sun appears. By means of this sun the ' 
'Watera' of tlie great ocean are dried up to the depth of 100 
yojanas, .then, of 200 yoJa.iiaH, and gradually on to 1000 yojanas. 
They are afterwards dried up to the depth of 10,000 yojanas, 
and'tbe diininiitioii of'tliewater |)roeoeds until it has extended 
to the depth of' 80,000 yojanas; aiid thus there will be' only 
4000 yojanas of 'waic?r left. B'ut the. decrease goes^ on ■ until 
there is only , 1000 yojanas, then .only 100 yojanaa^ and the process 
continues 'until the water is reduced to the depth of seven' talas (or 
palin-teies, each .80 cubits long). Thus all the water in 'the great 
o.ceaiis, from the Aswaka'rna to the.sak'wala rocks, is .entirely eva- 
porated. Therejs atlastabout'th'e.depthofone tala, then of seven 
(the'' height of .a-'niair when'liis han<i:is 'held up over 'his ' 

., or, five cubits) ; ' gradually dt^diimnishesf o' the. height of' a 
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man, to tlie loins, tlae knee, and the ancle, to as much as would 
fill the feet-marks of cattle, just as the rain does on the surface 
of the earth in April or October; and finally, out of all the water 
.of the lakes, seas, and oceans, not so much is left as would 
moisten the end of the finger. 

After another long interval, a sixth sun is formed, when the 
earth and Meru send forth smoke ; and there is thicker smoke, 
and still thicker, in succession. As when a fire is kindled by the 
potter to bake his clay, there is at first a little smoke, then more, 
until it rises in a great body ; so from the lowest sakwala rock 
to the mansion of Sekra, all that exists, including the earth and 
Meru, sends forth one unbroken volume of smoke, wliicli becomes 
thicker and blacker, the longer it continues to rise. 

There is then the appearance of a seventh sun. The efirtb and 
Meru are burnt up. The flame reaches to the bralima-ldkas. 
Pieces of rock, from 100 to 500 yojanas in size, are split from 
Meru, fly into the air, and are there consumed. Thus tlie earth 
and Meru are entirely destroyed, so as to be no more seen. Not 
even any ashes are visible. As when ghee or sesannim oil is 
burnt, the whole is consumed, so the whole eartli, and all that is 
connected with it, is entirely destroyed; there are no rorriains of 
it whatever. Yet after the seventh sun has been produced, the 
sakwalas continue to burn through many hundreds of tlionsands 
of years, during which all the elements of confusion and ruin 
exert their power ; whirling, roaring, bursting, blasting, tliun. 
dering, until the work of destruction is perfect. Prom Awichi 
to the hrahma-ldka called Ahhassara, the whole space becomes 
a dark void. The brahmas, dewas, men, animals, all beings of 
every degree, disappear, and the space once occupied by a kela- 
laksha of sakwalas becomes a dark abyss. This destriiction 
called Tejo- sang war tta. 


A hundred thousand years previous to the destruction of 
earth by water, a dewa appears to warn all the beings 
of the event, as when it is destroyed by fire. A cloud forms tii 
the same time in a kela-laksha of sakwalas, and 
a short time disappears. After an immense interval antitlicu 
cloud appears, and the rain called Kharodaka hegins to fall ; 
first m small drops, but gradually increasing in size until 
areas lai*ge as a palm-tree. This rain is so acrid that it dim,, 
entirely the earth and all things connected with it, af ter w 
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the body of water tlius produced mingles witli tlie water of tlie 
Jala-poiowa, upon wliicli tlie eartli bad previ.( 3 asly rested ; but it 
is said by some, that tliougb these waters are mingled too-ether 
ill one nittsb, there is still in that mass a separation of the two 
kinds of water, so that the one can be distinguished from the 
other. Idle rain goes on until the whole space between A.j|ata- 
kcisa and the bralinia-loka called Parittasu.bha'^ is destroyed, 
and the void pervaded by a thick darkness. All the beings in a 
liiindied tlioiisiind sakwalas disappear. dlhis destruction is 
called Apo^sangwartta. 

1 ^ 1:1811 tlic earth is destroyed by 'wind, there is a rain as 
when it is destroyed by lire or ^vater ; and after the elapse of an 
iminoiise interval, a wind arises, that stirs up the fine dust, and 
thon the gravel j and it then goes on to tear up stones, rocks, and 
trees, taking them into tlie air without letting them fall, grinding 
them, making a fear fill noise, and reducing them to powder by 
the concussion, so tliat they entirely disappear. The wind called 
1; rachanda arises from beneath the earth, and tears up rocks tliat 
are 500 yojanas in size, buriing them into the air, and destroying 
them. J.t next dtislies earth against earth, Idiinala against 
Idiiiiala. Meru against idem, sakwala- gala against sakwula-gala 
dcwa-Ioka against- dewa-luka, until tlie whole are destroyed. 
Tills destruction includes all places between the world of men 
and tlie nintli braliina-liika, called Siibhakiiuinaka, which is 
10,12S,400 yojanas above the earth. The jala-polowa is blown 
into the an*, and entirely disa|>pears. Ifinally, from tlie world of* 
men to the tenth bt‘ahma-ldka, called Wehappala, is 13,320,600 
yojanas.; and the wliole space between Ajatakdsa and the. tenth 
brahma-ioka disap|)cars; iij , is aliandoncd by all' beings, .and' 
■'be'comcB 'dark and void,. The dewas are born, through the' ex- 
ercise, of tlie I'lieditative ribs called bliawana, in the .biuhina-'ldkas' 
tliat survi ve the ' destructlom Tii e beings in the narakas, ■ .through ' 
the po'wer obti'iined from tlieir karma, or' moral, action,'. are boru' 
in, .tho.'naraka of sornci other sakwala; or in an ilkasa,',' or aerial 
abode,'., formed. "by the 'Saine power. , There- are -nther "beings that 
bj''',th.O' pO'W'er of the .rite ' -cai'k*d wiyokasina ■ are b'O-rn in 'the, 
b:rahma-l<5,kas;, or/if still under the power' -of 'demerit, .the merit 
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tliey have received in births long previous exercises its power, 
and prevents them from going to a place of pain.* The de- 
stnnction produced by the agency of wind is called Wayo-sang- 
. wartta. {Sunjddgmiana-sutra-sanne.) 

Previons to the destruction by water, cruelty, or violence, pre- 
vails in the world ; previons to that by fire, licentiousness ; and 
previons to that by wind, ignorance. When licentiousness has 
prevailed, men are cnt off by disease ; when enmity, by turning 
their weapons against each other; and when ignorance, by famine. 

In every instance, so complete is the destruction, that no 
remains whatever of the sakwalas are to be found, not even any- 
thing answering to the ashes of wood that has been consumed by 
fire ; the air above the earth, and that below, mingle together, as 
there is nothing to separate the one from the other.f Whether 

* At the end of the day of Brahma, a dissolution of the universe occurs, 
when all the three worlds, earth, and the regions of s])ace, are consrimcd with 
fire. The dwellers pf Maharloka (tlie region inhabited by the saints wlio 
survive the world) distressed by the heat, repair tlien to J'analoka (the region 
of holy men after their decease). — Wilson’s Vishnu Purana. 

t According to the system of the Brahmans, the ten low'cr worlds are par- 
tially destroyed at the close of every kalpa, equal to a day of Brahma, and 
renovated at the end of each succeeding night ; so that there are B6,{)(>0 revo- 
lutions of the world during one cycle of its existence. But at the. dissolution 
of Brahma there is a maha pralaya, or complete destruction of the whole 
universe j all things being utterly annihilated and reduced to entire nothing- 
ness 5 or, if we adopt another idea, all things being merged in the deity, imtil 
Brahm shall awake and a new world be manifested. “That immutable 
power, Brahma, by waking and reposing alternately, re-vivifies and destroys 
in efernal succession, the whole assemblage of locomotive and immoveable 
creatures.” — Manu. Inst. i. 57. “The Brahma-mimansa (or Vedanta) en- 
deavours to reconcile the existence of moral evil under the governinent of an 
all-wise, all-pow^erfol, and' benevolent providence, with the’ absence of free- 
will, by assuming the past eternity of the universe, and the infinite renewal 
of worlds, into wbieb every individual being has brought tlie predispositions 
contracted by him in earlier states, and so retrospectively without beginning 
or limit.” — Colehrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, i. 377. 

It is said to have been taught by Hermes, that the Governor of the 'world, 

“ always resisting vice, and restoring things from their degeneracv, will either 
wash away the malignity of the world by water, or consume it "by fire, and 
restore it to its ancient form again.” The Egyptians supposed tlie world 
would be destroyed, partly by inundation, and partly by eonfiagration. 
Cudworth’s Intellectual system. This idea was entertained by Pythagoras, 
and may have been received either during his residence in Egypt, or in Iiis 
travels in Asia. It w^as the opinion of Anaximander, that worlds are con- 
tinually in the course of formation, and that they are as eonstantlv re-diBsolved 
into the infinity, -TO d Trap ov, whence they are derived. Bhripedocies and 
Heraclitus, and afterwards the Stoics, supposed that the world is generated, 
and themcqrrupted ; and that this is done again and again in revolutions in- 
finite. This phrase of Heraclitus had great celebrity, “ All is, and is not ; 
for though m truth it does come into being, yet it forthwith ceases to be,” ' 
--Lewes, Biograph. Hist. Phil. i. 111. Plutarch says, that the shaking of the 
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the medmm of destruction be fire, water, or wind, it is equally 
complete. But it is not to be supposed that these effects are 
produced by any innate power of their own. As the world is at 

foul wif.liiii the circular apsis of the sistrum represented the aaitatinn nf 
the. four eleiiieiits witliin tfie eimpass of the world all 

n*" -P-duced. The GnostL of the ilexanlria: 

sciiooi tliat as fcbe Grodliead can never liave been unemnlox^ed 

«: 3: "T* fr, i 

siiiis 01 "vvolUH vili lollovv it.- -Q-iesler, Text-Book of Eccles ITicit- 

Annit/Wfl i -A-'b.eios. XJ.LSD. iailllllar 


u.nua never do aestrojed ; as they could trace in tlic 

orim-r .nd"r^' “i 1 : ‘’rf and etei-nal, destitute of 

“Violent corruptions andmuta- 
“ ,v “'‘-‘'h; 0"0 tiwo, indeed, the sea orer- 

bccomi’nir dH„T!d^^ "■* another, the earth itself 

boconunt, dilated and divulsnd, through wind or water latently entering into 

I nrnuigemcnt of the whole earth iieTOv did 

)pt,n, nor ever will. — Taylor s Ocellus Jjuoamis. 

it was the doctrine of Budha, that there are not only alternate destruo- 
tioiiH and renovation's of tlio world, but that each euecessivo world is liomo- 

wit^tb pjirte, having tlie four continents of the same size, 

1 1 1 under chllcrent mimes ; but tliougli the general features 

f '1 1 uistancesthe same individual actors are introduced, 

of events, as was taught b^ 
W ^ allirimul by many of the Stoics that from the 

« 1 ^ ^ dispensed by a regular law, 

Tu i succHissive conllagnitions and inundations, but also 

4 / ^ f . tlmro 18 a repetition of the same events j that 

iirifl'iA’l Ifkc.H place Iias_ taken place in previous ages, times innumerable, 
and uidi^ain take phujct^ About the time of the commence- 

“‘,'f this idea appears to have been very generally prevalent, 
and to have produced the most jiernicious consequences. It was^ tlioualit to 

prayer, inasmuch as “everything 
rei»'OBei with, umdianging htws in one et;ernal circle.” * . 

Aa all the woidds he tenth brahma-hika are occasionally destroyed, 

e totality of the liesf ruction bt^ing expre. 8 sed in the strongest terms, it is not 
' to say, as has BonietimeB been assumed, that the eternity of matter is 
1 . 1 xi ^ doginas of Buclha. lielative to the superior worlds that are 

■ beyond tlie reacli of all the revolutions that affect the earth, I hate seen no 
*# 1 ? n tlioir oxistcuc’c may bo eternal ; but tiro goneral principles 

ol Buttiusm by no means agree witli the doctrine of Empedocles, and others ■ 

of ■the same ■scdica;)!, ■that “ .ail .existences are but a mingling, and' then 'a sepa- 
.ration of the mingled.” . & . bj ■ „ i ^ , 

.ilie opinion t.lmt tl.ie destruction of the world is at one time -accomplished 
by the agom-y of fire, and at anotlier time liy that of water, agrees, 'to' some 
exkmVwith simrcd writ, .iiemclitus taught that as fire is the' first' principle 
■■01 ail tilings, all thmgs shall ..at last ho red,is8olved into this ■element j Epicu- 
.■ni8 supposed that as fire is. the 'most active of the' elements, at will in the' end 
overconw fche^others, and' destroy' them j and it.'was :the'doctnxie of Zeno that ' 
tire world : will ©■erish.I'iy' f 'ire, a . '|)',rincipIo ■ 'everywhere . disused, '.which will ".'■in '■ 
ti'ine .■rawlve all tilings. in'tO'''itsedfV and .'''■will .afterwards, as 'it' "is the seed'.of '■ all'.' "'' 

tlr.ingi, cuffuse'.itseif^.'agam'.th'rough the vacuity it has 'caused, thus producing ' '■ 

anew/'worM. '^' '■'■ ■'' ' ■ • ®'' 
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first produced by tbe power of the united merit, pnnya-bala, of 
all the various orders of being in existence, so its destruction is 
caused by the power of their demerit, papa-bala. 


The notions entertained by G-dtama that there are innumerable worlch, 
that the earth has nothing beneath it but the circumambient air ; that the 
interior of the earth is incandescent ; and that the world will be destroyed 

-and a small portion of Ids 


no foundation whatever in truth, that they seem like tlie meteors ot tlie 
morass, a dim light where there are dangers numberless, or like insulated 
rocks that are no protection to the mariner, as they are covered l»y every wave 
that rushes near them in the storm. The wliole of his cosmogony, sirulof his 
astronomical revelations, is erroneous ; and there are stat.ements in nearl}' 
every deliverance attributed to him upon these subjects whicli prove that Ids 
mind was beclouded by like ignorances with other men ; consequent ly, lie 
cannot be, as he is designated by his disciples, “ a sure guide to tlie city of 
peace.” 



II. THE VAEIOUS ORDERS OF SEHTIENT 

EXISTENCE. 

I. 'rn,l*3 BAIIA.TB. — III, TH'H I);i3WAS. — IT. THE BEAIIMAS. 

—V, THIS G-ANDHABWAS.— VI. THE GARITNDAS.—Vn. ■ THE HaGAS.— 
VIII. THE VAKA.S.'“*‘-IX. the KHirMBANDAS. — X. THE ASITIIS.~~-XI. THE 
BAKSHAS.— XII. THE FRKTAS.—- XIII. THE INHABITANTS OP THE NABA- 
HAS, OB PLAGES OP %trpPEIiINa. 


the systems of worlds are Iioniogeneous, so are tlie 
Olliers of lajiiig liy Avhom tliey are inhabited ; tlie various 
distiuctious that are now presented being only of temporary 
(Inraticm. Witli tire exc*.eption of tliose beings Avho have 
entered into one of tlie fVnir patlis leading to nirwana, there 
1)6 an int^erchange of condition between the higliest and 
est. He who is now the most degraded of the demons, 
ay one day rule tlie highest of tlie heavens ; he who is at 
present seated upon the most hononrable of tlie celestial 
tlirones may one day writhe amidst the agonies of a place of 
toriiient 5 and, tlic^ wiirni that v-e criisli under onr feet may, 
tlie eoui’se of ages, become a supreme Budha, When any 
the four jiaths are entered, tlieio is the certainty that in a 
definite period, more or less, remote, nirw^na will be obtained ; 
and tliey who liave entered .into the paths are regarded as the 
noblest, of- ail tlie intelligences in the universe. 'Hence -'our 
■earth, 'in tlie^ time of ,a supreme ■■Budha, or when, the' sacred 
dhariiima ■■ is rightly understood and, foithfully^ -observed, is 
.tli'e .moat' 'favoured of all worlds ■; the ."priests, or-, ■'those who' ,■ 
observe ■.■'the precepts, assume, a ■higher, rank "than any otlier 


rf.j,- ■»..,/. I, Kfv 


^er: 


'»n 


IS an immeasuri 


tauce between even tlie most exalted of the d4was or brahmas 
and “ the teacher of the three worlds,” who is supreme. 
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Exclusiye of the supreme Budhas, the various orders of 
intelligence include — 1. Pase-Budhas. 2. Eahats. 3. Dewas. 
- 4. Brahmas. 5. Gandharwas. 6. Garundas. 7. Nagas. 
8. Yak4s. 9. Khumbandas. 10. Asurs. 11. Eakshas. 
12. Pretas, and other monsters. 13. The inhabitants of the 
ISTarakas : in addition to the beasts of the field, the fowls of 
the air, the fish of the waters, and beings engendered from 
filth and excrement. The three superior classes are dewas, 
brahmas, and men. Among men appear sidhas, who can 
perform wonders by the aid of herbs and other medicinal 
substances and preparations ; widyadharas, who can exercise 
the same powers by the aid of mantras, or charms; and 
rishis, who can exercise the same powers through the prac- 
tice of certain rites and austerities. These orders are divided 
into five gati, or conditions ; — 1. De'wa, divine. 2. Manusya, 
human. 3. Prdta, monstrous. 4. Tirisan, brute. 5 . Uiraya, 
infernal. 

1. The Pas4-Budhas are sages of wondrous power, who 
never appear at the same time as a supreme Budha ; yet in 
the kalpa in which there is no supreme Budha there is no 
Pasd-Budha (1). They attain to their high state of privilege 
by their own unaided powers. Their knowledge i,s limited ; 
but they never fall into any error that would involve the 
transgression of the precepts. In the five gi-adations of 
being enumera.ted by Nagas4na, the Pase-Budhas are placed 
between the rahat and the supreme Budha. Their relative 
dignity may be learnt from the announcement, that when 
alms were given to them it produces greater merit by a hun- 
dred times than when given to the rahats ; and that when 
given to the supreme Budhas it produces gi-eater merit by 
sixteen times sixteen than when given to them. The su- 
preme Budhas reveal the paths leading to nirwana to aU 
beings; but the Pasd-Budhas can only obtain nirwina for 
themselves. They cannot release any other being from the 
miseries of successive existence. They cannot preach the 
perfect bana, even as the dumb man, though he may have 
seen a remarkable dream, cannot explain it to others ; or as 
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tlie savage, wlio enters a city and is sumptuously fed by some 
respectable citizen who meets with him, is unable, on his re- 
turn to the forest, to give his fellow-savages an idea of the 
taste of tlie food he has eaten, because they are not accus- 
tomed to food of the same kind, but although they cannot 
teach others, they may tlie nisei ves attain to a perfect acquaint- 
ance with tlie lour pratisainbliidas, or modes of supernatural 
illumination. They can give precepts so as to lessen the 
power of the sensuous principle ; but they cannot entirely 
destroy it. It is a rule of the priests in Ceylon who belong 
to the sect of the Amarapuras, not to follow the observances 
of tlie i^ase-Budhas, unless they liave received the sanction 
of (..hitaina, 

II. Tlie fourtli of the paths leading to nirwana is called 
aiya, or aiyahat Tlie ascetic who has entered this path is 
called a Kaliat. lie is fi’ee from all cleaving to sensuous 
olyects. Evil desire has become extinct within him, even as 
the principle of fructification has become extinct in the tree 
tliat lias been cut down liy tlie root, or tlie principle of life 
in the seed tliat has been exposed to the influence of fire. 
I he luiiid of the raliat is incapalde of error upon any subject 
connected with religious truth ; though lie may make mis- 
takes upon cciniinon suhjcsds, or fi'om allowing the faculty of 
oliBcrvation to remain in alieyance. Them ■ are five great 
|) 0 wei’S that the rahat possesses 1. Irdhi, or the power 
wcnking in i racles ; lie can rise into the air, overturn 
6artli| or arrest the course o^f tlie sun, 2. The power to , hear 
.smiiids, from whatever' being proceeding. -3. The, power 
know, the tho'ughts of other beings. 4. ThC', power' of 
knowing 'wliat births were received" in former, ages. ■ 5, The 
powaf'.of' .k.nowing' what birtlis, will be received by 'any being 
i.ii 'future ages. '. But' all mhatS' douiot -possess ■ these powers" 
,in "an equal .degree, of perfection, , The : rahat 'is .subject to 
boci'ily pain ;;neve'rtheless, .his mind is free .from' Ihe' usual, 
.accompaniiixenta .of pain,,^siich as, agitation, -aoiTO'w," or ,uns'ub-,'' 
inissive'ness ';.''as Ihe. trunk, :of" the ^ tree remainsmnmoved'in'the 
storm,; 'tliough", the ' branches, may' he'' subje-ct to violent .-oscifo' 
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lations. This high state of privilege 'was sometimes received 
in an instant ; as when the ascetic Nigrodha became a rahat 
whilst his hair was being cut off to prepare him for the re- 
ception of the priesthood. But in other cases it required a 
long and laborious exercise of discipline ; the facility of ac- 
quirement being ruled by the amount of merit received in 
former births. In the earlier ages of Budhism, the rahatship 
was attained by females. At his death, the rahat invariably 
enters nirwina, or ceases to exist. As the cause of re-pro- 
duction, karma, is destroyed, it is not possible for him to 
enter upon any other mode of existence ; the concretive power 
that binds together the elements of existence is now wanting ; 
the effect ceases, from the evanishment of the cause. To 
make a false profession of the attainment of rahatship is one 

of the four eiimes that involve permanent exclusion from the 
priesthood. 


III. The moment that man loses the aid of induction, and 
enters into the unseen world, his littleness becomes manifest ; 
and yet in no department of investigation has he pursued his 
course with more complacency, or allowed his imagination a 
revelry more unrestrained. But the bolder the flight he has 
taken, the less has he brought conviction to the minds of 
those who have listened to his reveries ; as all his creations 
are only a repetition of what any one may see in the every- 
day worM; or they are airy nothings ; or they are an un- 
natural jumble of things that have no affinity, and can never 
be really eonjorned. New an-angemerrts he can form; and 
wherr he has accomplished this simjrle task, he beguiles him- 
self rrrto the belref that he has emarrated a new existence. 
T rere rs, therefore, no part of heatherrism that is less irrte- 
restrng than rts description of other worlds ; and in no light 
does rt appear so absrrrd as in its accounts of the creatures 
by which they a» intabitsd. The Paed-B..dh„ and“l“ 
are equally partakers of humanity; but we mrrst now pa.ss 
orr^ the consrderatron of the unearthly and the monstrous. 

^ The dewas of Brrdhism do not inhabit tire ddwa ldkas ex- 
clusrvely, as rn the world of men there are also 
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trees rocks, and the elements. They resemble the saints of 
the Ixomamsts, or the kindred dii minores of a more ancient 
faith, they ™ beings ,vh„ were once men bTt To, 

reaping tlie reward of their prowess or virtue, They re- 
side m a place of happiness ; hut do not possess the higher 
attributes of divinity. They receive birth by the appari- 
tional fornp are subject to various passions, and in size are 
more than colossal (2), Their number must be incalculable 
by tlie nuineration of mortals ; as many myriads of myriads 
are represented as being present when Gotama delivered 
tlie discourse called Maha Sainaya, in the hall of Kiitdgara, 
near his native city of Kapilawastu. When the acquis^on 
of merit hi previous births has been small, the dewas be- 
come subject to fear as they approach the period in which 
they aie to pass into some other mode of existence. Thus 
Selvia Iiinisell, the ruler of Tawutisi, previous to the occa- 
sion upon wliicli he heard the sacred bana from the lips of 
Gotiima (by wliich he received merit, and thereby a pro- 
longation of the period of his reign), became greatly sorrowful 
vbcii lie leilected that lie was about to leave the pleasures he 
liad so long enjoyed. .But the dewas who possess a greater 
slitiie of merit are free from fear, as they know that when 

they are re-born it will be in some superior state of 
existence. 

The functions of the dewas are of varied character, and in 
some instances inconsistent with the powers attributed to '' the 
thiee gems. I hey endeavour to prevent the acquix’ement 
of merit by those whom they fear will supplant them in the 
possession of the various pleasures and dignities they respec- 
tively enjoy (3), Tliey take cognizance of the actions of men, 
as we learn from the legend of the guardian deities (4). They 
syinpathize with those who act aright, as in the case of the 
nobleman Wis&kba (5) ; and punish those by whom they 
themselves are injured (6), or those who insult and persecute 

Ai... ■ ■ 


The grand principles of Biidhism would be complete with- 
out the existence of any other orders of being beside those 
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that inhabit our earth, and are perceptible to the senses ; and 
it would agree better with the genius of the system pro- 
pounded by Gotama, to suppose that, like other sceptics, he 
believed in neither angel nor demon, than to imagine that 
the accounts of the ddwas and other supernatural beings we 
meet with in works called Budhistical were known at its first 
promulgation. All the accounts of his interviews wdth dewas 
and brahmas, as well as those which represent these agencies 
as listening to his words and doing him homage, must, it is 
rmneeessary to say, have been the product of a more recent 
age. It is possible that he may have enunciated tlie mun- 
dane system now attributed to him, and have spoken of other 
worlds, which his disciples peopled with imaginary beings, 
in deference to vulgar prejudice or from pride of office, 
making them ancillary to the exaltation of the sage in whose 
glory they so largely participated. There is tlie greater 
reason to believe that this class of legends has been grafted 
upon Budhism from a foreign source ; as nearly tlie whole of 
them may be traced to opinions that are common to almost 
every school that arose among the Hindus in the period that 
succeeded the age of Gdtama. We have a similar jirocess in 
the hagiology of all the ancient churches of Olnistemlom ; 
and in the traditions of the Jews and Mussulmams, wliich 
came not from the founders of the systems, but from the 
perverted imaginations of their followers in after day.s. 

In some instances the names of the dewas and brahmas are 
the same as those we meet with among the records of 
Brahmanism , but we are not on that account to confound the 
religion of the Pitakas with that of the Purdnas. Bvidliism 
knows nothing of an infinite nihility like Brahm ; nor of 

Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the preserver, or Siva, the de- 
stroyer. Maha Brahma is simply the ruler of a brahma-ldka. 

Sekra is the dewa most freijuently introduced into the tales 
^d legends with which Budhistical works abound ; but lie 

IS represented ^rather as being the servant of the faithful, 
than as receivmg their adoration or as the object of their 
prayers. .The honour that the Budhists who best understand 
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their religion pay to the ddwas is extremely small. The 
priests believe themselves to be higher than the most exalted 
of these celestial agencies. There are ddwalas (places of 
worship dedicated to the dewas) in nearly every village in 
the Singhalese provinces of Ceylon ; but there are few in- 
stances, if any, in which a temple is dedicated to any ddwa 
who is prominently mentioned in the sacred books of the 
Budhists ; which is an additional proof that the whole system 
is an unauthorised adjunct, being either engrafted upon 
Budhism from the practices of the Brahmans, or brought 
down from the times preceding the introduction of the hana 
into Ceylon. The further we go back, and the more respect- 
able our authority, the les.s we find of the dewas; and in 
many instances their introduction is so clumsily brought 
about, and their design so apparent, as not to deceive any 
but the most unreflective mind. 


There is little to excite the affection of men for the ddwas. 


beyond the sympathy that one intelligence feels for another. 
The gods of the Greeks and Eoinans were brought before 
them as po.ssessing miglity and mysterious powers ; or 
as exercising a genial influence in some particular depart- 
ment of human economy ; or as the inventors of some art. 


science, or imstrument tliat ministers to the general comfort. 
But the Budhist regards tlio world as being under the go- 
vernance of an authority over wliich the ddwas have no con- 
trol ; and the native of India would despise rather tha.n 
reverence the being who is in any way connected with manual 
exercises, even in tlieir mo.st pleasing or beneficial form. The 
ddwas are feared rather than loved; and if their aid is asked, 
it is in sullenness or with ill-concealed contempt. 

In many of the accounts that are given us of the attempts 
of the ddwas to prevent the rishia and others from attaining 
the Mgh rank that their merit would ensure if permitted to. 
go on to its full development, we have a parallel to the envy 
with which the gods of the Greeks looked upon the advance- 
ment of man in those branches of knowledge that they re-^ 
garded as being exclusively their own heritage. The story 
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of Prometheus was of most terrible import to all who wished 
to pass beyond the bounds of common mortality ; and the 
lesson it teaches is heard, with more or less distinctness, in 
almost every tradition of the mythic age. 

IV, The inhabitants of the brahma-lokas have attained to 
a more exalted state than the dewas. In the worlds in which 
they have sensuous enjoyment, they are brighter and laro-er 
than the d4was, have a larger retinue, more extensive riches 
and live to a greater age. The riipa (the aggregate of the 
elements that constitute the body) of the Brahmas differs 
from that of men, and is one peculiar to themselves. They 
are insensible to heat and cold, and are entirely free from 
sexual passion. They have attained their present state of 
exaltation by the exercise of the rite called dhyana; and 
when the age allotted to them has passed away, they may be 
born as men, as animals, or in any other world. In some of 
the worlds they are self-resplendent, traverse the atmosphere, 
and have purely intellectual pleasure. In the ariipa worlds,' 
four in number, they have no bodily form. In all the 
worlds, except one, they have a conscious state of being; in 
one, they are unconscious ; and in another, they are in a'sLte 
not fully conscious, nor yet altogether unconscious.’^ 

The chief of the brahma-lokas, Sampati Maha Brahma (8) 
continually exercises the four following volitions : 1 Of 

friendship; thus wishing, May aU beings, having received 
the same merit as myself, enjoy an equal reward. 2. Of 
compassion; thus wishing, May aU beings be released from 
the four hells, and become happy. 3. Of tenderness; thus 
wishing, May all who are born in the brahma-lokas retain 
their happiness throughout a long period. 4. Of equity ; 
thus wishing, May all beings receive the reward of their own 
proper merit. But by far higher than the Maha Brahma who 
^^rcises these volitions is the lord of the three worlds 


^ y ^ Thfi Gaiidharwas reside in the Idka called Chaturma- 
harajika. Their bodies are sixteen yojanas high. They are 

choristers and musicians, and when sent for leynan to 
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■ any loka that they may minister to the amusement of the 
dewas. 

"V^I. Hie Gaiuiidas have the shape of immense hirdSj and. 
are represented as being great enemies to the nagas. 

VII. The Nagas reside in the loka under the Trikuta 
rocks that support Meru, and in the waters of the world of 
men. They have the shape of the spectacle-snake, with the 
extended hood (coluber niiga) ; but many actions are attri- 
buted to them that can only be done by one possessing the 
human form. They are demi-gods, and have many enjoy- 
ments ; and they are usually represented as being favourable 
to Budha and his adherents ; but when their wrath is roused, 
their opposition is of a formidable cliaraeter. If their name 
be derived from the root miga, a mountain, it may have re- 
ference to the place of their abode, under Meru.' There is 
a race of people called Nagas residing upon the elevated 
region between Assam and Manipur, who are said to be 
universally dreaded lor the devastations they commit upon 
the inhabitants of the plains; and it is possible that the 
mythological nagas may have had their origin in the fears 
produced by the ravages of the ancient mountaineers. Ano- 
tlier name by which they are known, nayas, bears a consider- 
able resemblance to that of the vrjiSes, naiades of the Greeks, 
who also resided in rivers, lakes, and streams. “ As vigilant 
as a naya who guards a hidden treasure,” is a common ex- 
pression, giving to these beings the same office that is borne 
by the genii of the Arabs. Even in England there is a 
current opinion that near abbeys and other old places there 
are treasures watched over by snakes. 

VII. The Yakas are not to be classed with devils, thoush 
this is their popular designatioiL They are beings whose 
kariiia has placed them in the situation they now occupy in 
the scale of existence ; but naaiiy of their acts naight be at- 
tributed to the dewas, as many of the acts of the d4was 
might be attributed to them, without any appearance of im- 
pippiiety (9); The Singhalese have a great dread of their 
jpower^' ''and' '^in''' times''' of ■ 'distress'' 'the '■'■yakadura, ■■■or' d'evil- ■' " 
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dancer, is almost invariably called upon to overcome tlieir 
malignity by Ms cliaunts and charms ; but these practices re- 
ceive no sanction from Gdtama, and in some instances are 
condemned, especially when the life of any animal is offered 
in sacrifice. Though some of them are malignant, and reject 
the authority of their ruler, “even as in the kingdom of 
Magadha the thieves rebel against the king and his ministers,'' 
their enmity is to be overcome by exorcism not by sacrifice. 
The dwelling-place of the yakas is not in the narakas ; so 
that they are not spirits condemned to ceaseless torments like 
the devils of revelation ; they are found in the earth, and in 
the waters, and form one section of the guards round the 
mansion of Sekra. They marry, and delight in dances, 
songs, and other amusements ; their strength is great ; and 
some of them are represented as possessing splendour and 
dignity. There are instances in which they have entered the 
paths that lead to nirwana ; and in one birth, after he became 
a candidate for the Budhaship, Gotama was himself a yaka. 
After his reception of the Budhaship, there came to him one 
night, when his residence was on the eagle-peak near Eaja- 
gaha, the guardian deities of the four quarters, attended by a 
large retinue. “ Some of the yakas worshipped him and sat 
down ; others sat down after having had pleasing conversa- 
tion with him ; others merely bowed themselves with elevated 
clasped hands and sat down ^ some announced their names 


and 1 ace , and others sat down in silence. W"heii they were 
seated, their great king, Wessawano, thus addressed Budha; 
Theie are, my lord, some demons of great power who are 
opposed to Budha, and others who are attached to him ; 
there are some demons of the middle order who are opposed 
to Budha, and some who are attached to hiin ; there are 
some demons of the lowest order who are opposed to 
and some who are attached to him. What is the 
my lord, that many demons are opposed to Budha ? Budh% 
my lord, has preached ahstinence from destroying life, froin 
theft, froin_ lewdness, from lying, and fi-om intoxicating 
uiinks, wMch cause iri'ehgion. Many demons, 
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do not abstain from destroying life, from theft, from lewd- 
ness, from lying, and from intoxicating drinks which cause 
irreligion, and they are dissatisfied and displeased with these 
doctrines. My lord, there are disciples of Budha who reside 
in solitary parts of forests, free from noise and tumult, in 
quiet and retirement, remote from men. In those retired 
places dernon.s of great power reside, who are opposed to 
tlie doctrines of Budha. Therefore, my lord, to placate 
them, learn tlie iitiinatiya defence, or pirit, by which the 
priests and prieste,sses, the male and female (lay) disciples, 
may be preserved, defended, kept free from harm, and live 
in peace. Budha silently consented to his request. Then 
the great king, Wessawano, perceiving tliat Budha silently 
consented, spake the atanatiya defence.” After it had 
been recited, the demon king declared, that “if any priest 
or priestess, male or female disciple, fully and perfectly 
learn this defence, none of the amanusa (not-men), no male 
or female yaka, &c., will approacli him with an evil design, 
whether walking, standing, sitting, or reclining.” — Eev. I). 
J. (logerly, Ceylon h'riend, iii, 21. 

IX. The Khninltandas, wlio guard the palace of Sekra 
on the sontli, are monsters of immense size and disgusting 


X. 'The Asuns reside under Mdru (10). There were for- 
srly contests caiTied on hetween tliem and the dewas of 
Tnwuti.sa, but when Manamanawakaya became Sekra, they 
were finally defeated, and from tluit time have been kept in 
subjection. Tlie four guardian deities of that 16ka, with 
their attendants, are appointed to their respective offices that 
they may ward off the attacks of the asiirs. 

There are many allusions, even in themost sacred of the 
Bali writings, to the seizure of the sun and moon by the 
asurs liahu and Kdtu. In the performance of the pirit ex- 
orcism, the following extract, entitled Chanda Pirit, or the 
Moon’s Protection, is read from the Pitakas “ Thus I 
heard. Budha resided in the garden of Anathapindika, in 
Jatawany, near Sawatti. At that time the god Chanda (the 
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moon), was seized by the asur Eahu (i.e., the moon was 
eclipsed). Then the god Chanda remembering Budha, at 
that moment spake this stanza : 0 conquering Budha, I adore 
thee ! thou art perfectly free from evil ; I am in distress ,• be 
thou my refuge ! Then Budha spake this stanza to the asur 
Eahu on behalf of the god Chanda : Eahu ! Chanda has 
taken refuge in the holy Tatagata. Eelease Chanda ! Budha 


compassionates the world. Then the asur Eahu released 
the god Chanda, and immediately fled to Wepaehitti (the 
chief of the asurs) and stood trembling and affrighted by his 
side; when Wepaehitti addressed Eahu in tlie following 
stanza : Eahu, why did you suddenly release Chanda ? why 
have you come trembling and stand here affrighted ? My 
head (replied Eahu) would have been split into .s^even pieces ; 
I should have had no comfort in iny life ; I have been .sjjoken 
to by Budha in a stanza ; otherwise I would not have released 
Chanda.”— Goprly ; Ceylon Friend, ii, 228. There is a 

similar narrative, entitled Suriya Pirit, or the Sun’s Pro- 
tection. 


The asurs have been compared to the Titams and Giants of 

the Greeks, as in stature they are immen.sely greater than 

any other order of being ; and as they are connected with 

eclipses and made wmr with the d4was, there appears to be 

some ground for the comparison ; it being generally agreed 

that the giants were personifications of the elements, and tliat 

their wars with the gods refer to the throes of the world in 
its state of chaos. 

. resemble theyakas; but they have not, 

Ike them, the power to assume any shape that they choose, 
w hen appearing to men, they must assume their own proper 
form. They live principaUy in the forest of Himala, and 
feed on the flesh of the dead, whether of beasts or of men. 

XII. The Pr4tas inhabit the Ldkintarika naraka (11). 
In appearance they are extremely attenuated, like a dry leaf. 
There are some prdtas that'haunt the places near which they 
had formerly hved as men ; they are also found in the 
suburbs of cities, and in places where four ways meet. 
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XIII. The inhabitants of the Narakas endure intense 
misery ; and it was declared by Gotama that those who trans- 
gress the precepts will be born in these worlds (12). To tell 


the fearfiiliiess of their affliction 


is difficult ; it is like the 


joining together of all evil things ; it is not possible rightly 
to declare it. A priest having asked Gotama to explain it by 
comparisoig the sage proceeded thus : — A man who has com- 
mitted some great offence is brought into the presence of the 
king, who commands that early in the morning he shall be 
pierced by a liiindred spears. This is done ; but at noon the 
monarcli is told that the criminal still lives ; he is astonished 
to hear it, but commands that he be pierced by a hundred 
more. In the evening he is told that he is not yet dead, and 
lie commands that the punishment be repeated. Thus the 
criminal is pierced by 300 spears. Can that which he 
endures tlierefrom be understood ? ’’ The priest replied, '' The 
pain produced by one single spear would be exceedingly 
severe ; how, then, is it possible for any one to understand 
the pain that would he produced by the piercing of 300 
spears ? After receiving this reply, Budha took up a 
handful of siiiall ])ehl)les from tlie ground, and said we might 
affirm tliat tlie great Himala is ten, twenty, or a thousand 
times larger than those stones; but that it would not be an 
ade(]uate comparison. “ In like manner,” he continued, as 
this handful of stones is inadequate to show forth the extent 


of the great Himala, so is the pain produced by the piercing 
of 300 siiears inadequate to show forth the greatness of the 
misery ■ of the narakas.”. 


The other beings that are introduced as living in different 
.regions" .and wairldS' are mere deformities; and. are presented 
before tis in iill their repnlsiveness, without any equivalent 
to the covering with which the Greeks, in their more culti- 
vated 'ages, inve.8ted. beings who ■ in" their original shape .were 
equally monstrous. The fallen spirits that lead men captive 
at their will have seked upon that creative power which, 
when the offspring of a hope founded on the word of God, 
was intended to impart the power to man to build unto him- 

■ ■ ■■ B 
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self a heaven worthy of his residence when his intellect shall 
become mighty as that of the seraph ; and they have made it 
frame, ont of the disjecta membra of things visible and creatnres 
existent, regions and races of being that cannot possibly have 
an antitype in any world. These wild fantasies are to the 
spirits that have drawn them forth as the laugliter-moving 
comedy in the great drama of man ; but to the thoughtful 
mind they tell of the degradation of our species, and fastly- 
flowing tears are their proper accompaniment. 


1. The Fase Bmllias. 

Before this privilege can be obtained, there mast have been 


the practice of the paramitas, or prescribed virtues, during two 
asankyakap-lakshas ; as in no other vray can it be acipiirecL^ 
There are five things necessary to its reception. He who re- 
ceives it must be a male, and a person in wliom 


sexes are conjoined ; he must have seen a supreme Budha (in 
someprevions hirth), a Pase-Budha, or a rahat; he must have 
exercised faith in the exalted personage thus seen ; and lie must 
have desired the same office. It is equally necessary that he be 
born of one of the three superior castes, as he can belong to no 
other ; and that he appear at the period when the age of man is 
of the same length as is requisite for the birth of a supreme 
Budha. ^ The Pase-Budha can visit the golden cave in the forest 

of Hiinala, and can keep the poya festivals at the inanjusa tree 
in the same forest. * 


2. The iJewas, 

The inhabitants of tbe dewa-16kas are all twelve miles In 

height. ^ When Bddhisafc was in Tnsita, he had a crown four 
miles high ; he had also sixty wagon-loads of gems and jewels, 
all other kinds of treasures, and a kela of beautiful attendants. 


■*r8 


oontrarte^Tnto pati-4kan, by permutation of lotte 

“ Singhalese, pusd) signifies, 

inferior beinff Jludhahood) : and is a term applied to an 

mieiior being or saint, who is never co-existent with a supremo Budha sk 

he is o^y manifested during the period intervening hetweSe Sna o 

without risina^trsu^^^^ ^ooeeding .supreme Budha, and attains nibbdna 

wimoTit nsmg to supreme BiicIhaliood.~--Turm)iir'8 Malmwtmso* 
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In one of onr years tlie clewas breathe 216 times, which is 18 
times in one of oui months, and, once in 100 honrs. In one 
hnndred of onr years they eat once. 

3. The Legend of Lomasa Kdsyajpa. 

There was a iishi called Lomasa Kasyapa who kept the precepts 
so perfectly that the throne of Sekra became warm (which was 
an indication that his exalted of&ce was in danger). When the 
d6wa looked to see what was the reason of this occurrence, and 
discovered it, he resolved that he would try to set aside the 
merit of the rishi. Tor this purpose he went to the palace of 
the king ol Benares, and appeared to the monarch as he was 
reclining upon a couch, saying, ‘‘I am Sekra; if you would 
become lord of the whole earth you must entreat the rishi Ka- 
syapa, now living in the forest of Himala, to offer a sacrifice of 
all kinds of animals, from the elephant downwards.” The king 
accordingly, by the beating of the city drum, found out a 
hunter who knew the way to the dwelling of the rishi, with whom 
he sent the noble Saiha. On arriving at the place, he requested 
in the king’s name that he would offer the sacrifice ; but Lo- 
masa Kasyapa replied that he would not thus relinquish the 
merit he had gained by the observance of the precepts, for all 
the wealth of the world. After this Sekra again appeared to 
the king, and recommended him to send his daughter Chan- 
drawati-dewi to make the same request. In consequence of this 
advice, the princess was arrayed in the most beautiful manner, 
and sent to the forest under the care of the same noble, who 
said to the rishi that the king would give him the hand of his 
daughter and the half of his kingdom, if he would offer the 
sacrifice. At the sight of the princess the rishi forgot the obli- 
gations by which he was bound, and was willing to accompany 
her to the city. On their arrival, the animals were all assem- 
bled in the place of sacrifice ; but when he lifted up the knife to 
slay the elephant, the affrighted beast cried out, and all the rest 
joined in the lamentation. This brought the rishi to his senses ; 
and throwing down the knife, he fled at once to the forest, 
where he accomplished the requisite amount of merit, and was 
afterwards born in alirahma-ldka. This rishi was the Bddhisat 
who afterwards became Qdtama Budha ; but as he was under 
the influence of a temporary madnass when he thus resolved 

' ' , E 2 
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upon taking life, it is not contrary to the declaration that in 
every birth he received as a human being, he was kind to all 
sentient existence. 

4. The four Giianlian Dewas. 

When Sekra is seated upon his throne, called Dharmina, in 
the hall of Suddharmma, on the atawaka (the eighth day after 
the new and full moon) the scribes of the four guardian dewas ; 
on the day of the new moon, the sons of the four de was ; and on 
the day of the full moon, the dewas themselves ; coming to the 
earth, observe in all places the following circumstances : “ To- 
day so many men have observed the pdya (or sacred day) ; so 
many women have attended to the ordinances ; by so many per- 
sons the threefold protective formulary has been repeated ; so 
many assist their parents ; so many render the duo honours to 
the chiefs of their clan; so many offer flowers and lamps in 
their places of worship ; so many say bana, liear hanur, or invite 
others to hear it ; so many make offerings to tlie dfigobas, the 
sacred trees, and the images of Budha ; so many perform righ- 
teous acts with the body, the speech, and the mind; and so 
many perform the ten virtues.” These thing's being written in 
the golden books with vermilion, the books are delivered to the 
children of the four guardian deities ; the children give tliein to 
Wesamuiia (the master of the revels), who hands them over to 
Panchasikha (the vizier or prime minister of Sekra, wlto has 
five heads, or faces) ; and by him they are presented to M'atali 
(the charioteer of Sekra), who gives them to Sekra. If tiie 
persons upon earth who acquire merit are few% the books of 
^eord are small in size ; if many, they are large. When the 
hooks are small, all the dewas observe the circumstance and 
exclaim, in sorro^y, “The beings upon earth who acquire merit 

are few; the narakas will be filled, and the dtwa-lokas will 

not be replenished. 

When the books are large, they exclaim, “The beings noon 
ear pass their time in the observance of the precepts, and pro- 

aM ourtw^'T marakas will ho depopulated, 

any our celestial worlds will be filled The illustrious ddwas 

who hawe acquired merit upon earth duriilg the appearance 

a Budha, exclaim in raptnre, “We shall have lev-- 

Sekra, ascending his throne of flowers, sixteen miles h^, L 
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the books into his hands, and reads. If he reads in a low tone, 
the dew’-as can hear it to the distance of twelve yojanas ; if in a 
high tone, it is heard by all the dewas in Tawutisa to the dis- 
tance of 10,000 yojanas. In this manner, when Sekra has 
assembled the dewas, and seated himself in the hall of Suddharm- 
ma, these are the principal a-cts of the four guardian deities ; 
they come to the earth, observe the merit acquii’ed by men, and 
having recorded it in the golden books, present them in the 
manner now declared to Sekra; they are an assistance to the 
world, and perform many other acts of a similar character. 


5. The Faithful Priest. 


There was a nobleman in Pelalup, called Wis^^ha, who 
having heard of the fame of Ceylon, and of the privileges there 
enjoyed, gave all he possessed, though his wealth was immense, 
to his family, except one single piece of gold, which he tied in 
the corner of his garment, and went to the sea-side that he 
might embark for the island. 13 at as he had to wait a whole 


month before he found a ship going in that direction, he began, 
to trade with his money ; and at the time of embarking, through 
his great skill as a merchant, he had gained a thousand pieces of 
gold. With this sum he arrived at Tambraparnna (Ceylon), 
and afterwards went to the city of Anuradhapura, where he 
solicited admission into the priesthood, from the inmates of the 
principal wihara. But when they perceived the wealth he had 
l)XOijight, they told liim that as the priests could not make use of 


money he had better dispose of it previous to admission. Upon 
Iwjaring this he threw it down into the midst of the court. He 


was then admitted to the noviciate, and five years afterwards to 
the order of upasampada. After this he went from one wihara 


to ^ another,, i'emaiiii,ng foux* months at each place, .and exer,cifiing 
the form of meditation called maitri-bhawaiii One day, after 
performing .this exercise,, he' said' aloud 'in '■.the '' forest, "" I have' 
perfectly kept the obl,ig,ations 'since ■ I became' a 'priest, and 
therefore: a great reward awaits..' me.”' '.-.Afterwards' he, went, 
towards the wih&a of Kitulpaw ; hut on coming to a place 
where four 'ways 'met, he was,.', in, peiplexity as-’-to which 'W'as ',4116 
right',', path,. , U'xxtil ' the; '''dew'a;' of ''.a' neighbouring ',rock. stret'clied 
fo,x*feh a..haiid, and' said, ':,‘,*.'Ixx this, direction.”- . Having : remained.,® 
at the wiliara four months, he thought of departing on the 
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folio-wing morning. But in the night, as he -was walking in the 
hall of ambulation, he sa-w a dewa near the step.s at the en- 
trance, weeping. On asking who he was, he said that he wa.s 
the d4wa who resided in the tree midL'ita, near that place. 
The priest then enquired why he wept, and he .said, “ Whilst 
you have remained here, the priests have been at peace with each 
other ; but when yon depart, they will again begin to quatrel ; 
therefore T weep.” The priest, listening to the complaint of the 

dewa, resolved not to leave the wihara, and abode there until he 
attained nirwana. 


6. ZVifi Urifortiinate Pried. 

There was formerly in Ceylon, in the province of Ru Inina, a 
wihara, or temple, called Ksliiranaga, in wliicli a numlier of 
priests resided, one of whom was indifl’erent, and alwont in 
mind. Unknown to the rest of the a.ssociation, f hi.s iifgHgent 
priest, to suit his own purpo.se, cut dowm a na-trno, that gn-ew 
within the sacred enclosure, which was the rtssidentM! of a dtiwa. 
The dewa resolved upon revenge, but knew that he could only 
accomplish it by practising some artifice. He Ihereforo caused 
the priest to dream that something very fortunatt! was alwut to 
happen to him. Hot long after, the dewa appeared to liiin in 
his own shape, and in seeming grief said to him, “ in seven 
days a great calamity will happen to you.” The priest enquired 
what it was and he said, “ In seven days your great bene- 
factor, the king of the city, will die ; and you are required to 
announce the event to the people.” I’he eitissen.s, on receiving 
this intelligence, as the priest without hesitation olieyed the 
command he had received, began to lament greatly, wliieh 
^tracted the attention of the king, and he enquired the catise. 

+ ^+ 1 ^ ^^**''*' if the priest Inul {loclared tl 

truths the citizens must reward him accordingly ; but that if 

announcement was false, he would himself know how to < 

wi the traitor. The seventh day arrived, and passed awa 

without-any misfortune happening to the king; and ho 

ore gave orders, on the eighth day, that the priest sliould 

n en out otthe mty, and deprived of his arms and legs. 

^ is means e ^priest died, and his next birth was in a place 
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?. The Legends of Kisawaolia and Nalihera. 

At tlie time tlia,t Sarablianga Bodliisat was tlie cliief of a 
company of ascetics, one of his followers, Kisawacha, left, 
the Giwnlii forest, near the river Godawari, where the fra- 
ternity resided, and took np his abode in a grove belonging to 
Dandaki, who reigned in the city of Khnmbawati, in Kalinga. 
It happened in the course of time, that 500 courtezans passed 
tliroogh the city, in gay procession; and the people docked in 
such numbers to see them, that the street of the city was com- 
pletely filled. The crowd was observed by the king from the 
upper story of his palace, and when he learnt that it was caused 
by the beauties of the city, he was ofEended that they should 
thus seek to captivate the people, and commanded that they 
should be dismissed from their office. One day, when the same 
courtezans were walking in the royal garden, they saw the 
ascetic, Kisawacha, his face covered with hair, and his beard 
flowing over his breast ; and as if they had been polluted by the 
sight of this miserable object, they called for water to wash 
their eyes, and spat upon the ascetic’s body. Soon afterwards 
they were restored to their office, and concluded that this good 
fortune had happened to them in consequence of their having 
spat upon Kisawacha. About the same time the purdhita, or 
vizier, lost his office ; but he went to the courtezans and asked 
them by what means they had regained the king's favour ; and 
when they told him that it was through nothing else but their 
having spat upon a miserable ascetic, he went to the garden, 
and did the same. The king then remembered that he had dis- 
missed the brahman without having properly enquired into his 
case, and commanded him to he i^estored; so he concluded that 
he also had been assisted through the insult he had shown to 
the ascetic. By and bye some of the provinces rebelled against 
the king, who collected an army to quell them. The brahman 
went to him, and said that if he wished to conquer his enemies, 
he must spit upon an ascetic who was. in his garden, ^as' it was 
by this means he and the courtezans had been restored to 
favour. The king took this advice, and went to the garden, 
accompanied '"'by' '.'his courtezans, 'all of ■ whom;, spat upon '/the 
ascetic ;■ ;',and • ' an order , was,' given ' do , the , warders' ■ that , no./one.: 
should hO' admitted' to the'''paIace'who''had not previously, done.' 
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the same. A noble who heard of the indignity went to 
Kisawacha, cleansed his body from the filth, and gave him other 
garments ; after which he enquired what would be the punish- 
ment of the king, in consequence of the crime that had been 
committed. To this enquiry he replied, that the dewas were 
mded in opinion upon the subject ; some were determined that 
the king alone should suffer; others that the king and the 
people should be punished in common; whilst others were 
resolved upon the entire destruction of the country. But he 
also informed the noble, that if the king would come and ask his 
orgiveness, the threatened calamities would be averted The 
noble therefore went to the king and made known to him what 
was aking place; but as he refused to listen to his advice, he 
resigned his office ; after which he again went to the ascJtic 

the distance of seven days journey from the city, as it would 
most assuredly be destroyed. The king fought his enemies 
and conquered them ; and on the day on which ho returned to 

that Vh SO that the people were led to remark 

ommte, abwlioi Ih, people were still more pleased- bat 
b» was .ecceeded by a slower ot weapons th.at cnl tb.jr ke* 

rr'wfif fitted, “tte 

(liTb J O ‘ ^ “eded bj a Ml „1 ,,o„ee „,„i 

which^nued ^ M - 

tbe depth of 8^euhits. The atinfe noMl 

w^ele If 

™er, were the only persons saved. (Amd^m^ura) 

a ormer age, Nalikera reigned in K-ilimm a-r T + m 
same time 500 hrahmankal oco*- d, , and at the 

forest of Himala, wherrfrHri 

themselves in the bark of toees • butThev h T"’ 

i. tb. coarse 5 iTeir i »d 

which tS vt f them what they required, in return ior 

which they said bana; and the citizens were so mu^ return for 

W..b wlat^ey beard, «,.t d.ey r;,nesJ:br“‘„:S:'td 
“ '*• TH" king ebserring 
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crowd, enquired if they were going to some tlieatrical exHbi- 
tion ; but be was informed that they were going to bear bana, 
upon wbicb be resolved that be also w^ould be present. When 
tbe brabmaiis beard that the king bad arrived, they appointed 
one of tbeir cleverest speakers to ofEciate. Tbe bana was on 
tbe subject of the five sins, and tbe consequences of committing 
them were set forth,; such as birth in tbe form of worms, 
beasts, or asiits, or in bell, where tbe misery will have to be 
endured during many hundreds of thousands of years. These 
things were like an iron piercing tbe ears of tbe king, and be 
resolved that be would have bis revenge. At tbe conclusion be 
invited the bra*lunans to a repast at tbe palace ; but before tbeir 
arrival lie commanded bis servants to fill a number of vessels 
with filth, and cover them with plantain leaves. Tbe brahmans, 
on tbeir way to the place of refection, said among themselves 
that as they were about to receive food at tbe palace, it would 
be necessary for them to be very circumspect in tbeir behaviour. 
When all were ready, the leaves were taken from tbe vessels at 
the king’s command and tbe stencli was most offensive ; but be 
further insulted tbo brahmans by saying, “ As much as you 
j)leaso you may eati, a, rid as much as you like you can take borne, 
as it is all provided for yon alone. You derided me before tbo 
people, and this is your reward.” So saying, be ordered bisrnf- 
fians to take them by tbe shoulders, and burl them down the 
stairs, that liad previously been smeared with honey and tbe 
gum of the kuinbuck tree, so that tliey speedily slid to tbe 
■bottom, where they were attacked by fi,erce dogs. 

A few attempted to make tbeir escape, but they fell into pits 
m dug to enteip them, or were devoured by the 
Thus perished the whole of tbe 500 brahmans ; but for 
im crime tlie dewas destroyed tbe country by causing the nine 
kinds of showers to fall, 'until a space of 60 yojanas was covered 

the dcqitb of 87 (lubits. (A77idwakira), 


rm, . 
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'yam.fHm i 

of 'tlic brabina-bSkas is 
lo'ng; from' his ■ elbow ■ to 
span. 'is 


bc' can /illumine lO'^OCO/sakwalas 


a Brahma, 

192 miles high ; bis foot is 
the tip of bis finger is 48 
are 256 miles in length; 
IB at' , once, by the ' stretching' 
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9. The Talcds. 

There are Takas in the world of men as well as those which 
reside npon Meru. They die here, and passing away from the 
state of a yak^ receive some other birth ; but their dead bodies 
are never seen, nor is • any stench from them ever perceived. 
The reason is, that they assume the appearance of dead chame- 
lions, worms, ants, grasshoppers, serpents, scorpions, centipedes, 
or some bird or beast. 

In the time of Gotama Budha there resided a merchant at 
Snaparanta, who was called Punna ; but he embraced the priest- 
• hood, and become a rahat. After his attainment of this high 
state, 300 of his former associates - embarked on a distant 
voyage, with his younger brother at their head, who had pre- 
viously taken upon himself the five obligations. But the mer- 
chants were overtaken by a storm, and were carried along until 
they arrived at a cei’tain island. In the morning they set about 
preparing their food, but could find no kind of fuel except red 
sandal- wood, as there were no other trees in the forest. One of 
them, when this was discovered, said to his companions, We 
may go further, but can find nothing more valuable than red 
sandal- wood ; so it will be well for us to heave our present cargo 
overboard, and load our ship with this timber, four inches of 
which are worth a lac of treasure.” The others were willing to 
follow this advice, and many trees were cut down. But there 
were yakas in that island, who became angry with the mer- 
chants for destroying their habitations, as they thus invaded 
their rights. They would have killed the intruders at once, but 
for the stench that was to be apprehended from their dead 
bodies ; and they therefore resolved upon punishing them after 
they had re-embarked. For this purpose they raised a violent, 
storm, and appeared to the mariners in frightful shapes, so that 
they became greatly afraid, and each one cried to his ddwas ; 
but the younger brother called for the assistance of Punna, the 
rahat. This was perceived hy Punna, who went to their assist- 
ance through the air j and when the yakils saw him coniim**, 
they became afraid in their turn, and fled awayi After en- 
cpuraging the mariners, he asked them to what port they were 
going, and when they said their own, he directed the head of the 
vessel towards it, and conveyed them thither by his supernatural 
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power. When their families were informed of what had 
occurred, they all I’eceiyed the five obligations from Pnnna. 
They were desirous to present a portion of the sandal-wood to 
the rahat, but he told them to erect therewith a residence for 
Bndha. After its completion, the teacher of the three worlds 
visited the place, and there remained several days, preaching to 
the people."^ (^Amdwai'wra.') 


10. The Asihrs. 

The asnrs, who reside under Maha Merujt are of immense 
sijae. Rahu is 76,800 miles high ; 19,200 miles broad across the 
shoulders; his head is 14,500 miles round; his forehead is 
4,800 miles broad ; from eye-brow to eye-brow measures 800 
miles ; Ms mouth is 8,200 miles in size, and 4,800 miles deep ; 
the palm of his hand is 5,600 miles in size; the joints of his 
lingers, 800 miles ; the sole of his foot, 12,000 miles ; from his 
elbow to the tip of his finger is 19,200 miles; and with one 
finger he can cover the sun or moon, so as to obscure their light. 


11. The Fretas. 

The inhabitants of the Lokantarika naraka are pretas. Their 
bodies are twelve miles high, and they have very large nails. 
On the top of the head there is a mouth, about the size of a 
needle’s eye. 

In the world of men there is a preta birth called Mjhama- 
tanha. The bodies of these pretas always burn. They con- 
tinually wander about, never remaining in any one place a 

* Brahma put fortli in darkness beings emaciate with hunger, of hideous 
aspeets, and witli long beards. Those beings hastened to the deity. Such 
of them as exclaimed, Oh preservo us ! w^ere thence called rakshawas (from 
riksha, to preserve) : others, who cried out, Let us eat, were denominated 
from that expression yakshas (from yakslia, to eat). — Wilson’s Yishnu Pu- 
rina. The word yaksha .may have some aflinity to .the Hebrew to lay 

:snares.' 

t ** The (Tamul) nations of Ceylon believe that in the earliest wars of the 
gods, three of the peaks of Maha Mf^ru were thrown down and driven to 
.'different parts of the world i>m of them 'is KouBwara-parwatiya, ox Trin- 
conmlee, which thenceforth became, equally with Kailasa, the abode of Siva.” 
•—Forbes’ Ceylon. The Hindu tradition is of a somewhat different character. 
'tAt the marriage of Shiv u and all the gods were present, and the 

heavens :were.,l©ft ..empty." Seizing this'' oppo'rtunity Huvunu, .the ''.god .of ^ the 
winds, flew to Sumera, broke the summit of the mountain, and hurled * it into 
'the 'Sea, when itbC'Came the. island of Lanka (Ceylon).”-— Ward’s Hindoos. , 
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longer period than the snapping of a finger. They live thus an 
entire kalpa. They never receive food or water, and weep with- 
out intermission. All beings except the Bodhisats receive this 
birth, at some period or other of their existence. 

In this world there is also the preta birth called Khuppipasa. 
These pretas have heads 144 miles in size, tongues that are 80 
miles long, and their bodies are thin, but extremely tall. For 
the space of a Budhantara they do not receive food or %?ater. 
Were they to attempt to drink of the water of the ocean, it would 
disappear to them, as if it were dried up. Were a rishi to try 
to pour all the water of the five great rivers into their mouths, 
before they could taste a drop of it, it would be dried up, by the 
heat proceeding from their bodies. All beings except the 
Bodhisats are subject to the miseries of this birth. 

There is the preta birth called Kalakanjaka. These pretas 
continually chase and maim each other with fire and shining 
weapons ; and this birth is received by all beings except the 
Bodhisats. 

The pretas may receive food and drink from their relatives ; 
who can further benefit them by performing acts of merit in 
their name, such as the giving of food, alms-bowls, &c,, to the 
priests. But there are many pretas who have so much demerit 
that they cannot in this way be assisted ; still, though the act be 
of no benefit to the prefcas, it is to the person wlio perfoians it. 
The pretas derive no benefit from the weeping and liimeiitatlon 
of their relatives, and it is no advantage to them when their 
merits are proclaimed. 

A preti, who had two sons, one day left them near tlie gate of 
the city of Anuradhapura, whilst she roamed through tlie streets 
to seek food. The sons, seeing a priest about to enter tlie city 
to receive alms, requested that if he met with their mother he 
would inform her that they were very hungry. The priest 
asked how he was to know their mother, when tliey dcBcribed 
her to him, and gave him a certain root,’^ by whicli he would 
acquire the power of seeing the pretas. On entering the city he 
saw many thousands of these beings, so that his progress 
through the city was greatly impeded, as he had to step on one 


^ The roots of certain trees are generally regarded as ha?i 
over demons. The root baaras was supposed by the Jews to t 

from the sick-- Josephus, Be Bell. JiKl. Tii. 6. 


great power, 
s them aw'ay 
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side continually to let the pretas pass him. At last, he met the 
mother, who was seeking offal in the street of the butchers, and 
he delivered to her the message from her sons. On hearing it, 
she enquired how he could see her, when he informed her of the 
root ; but out of compassion she snatched it from his hand, as 
she knew that by its influence he would see so many pretas as 
to be prevented from seeking alms, and thus have to return 
home without food. 

12. The Inhaiitmits of the NaraJcas. 

The beings who seize upon the damned have bodies twelve 
miles in size ; they take a flame in their right hand, and strike 
their victim, after which they lash him with an equal flame, 
held in the left hand. If he has taken life in a former birth, or 
committed any other great crime, lie must remain in the naraka 
until he has received the entire punishment that is due. The 
tormentors throw him down on the iron floor, and cleave him 
with an axe. They fasten him with his feet upwards and head 
downwards to a cliariot of Are, and urge him onward with a 
red-hot goad. He ascends in the flame, and is then cast down ; 
he is enclosed in the Ijohokumba hell; he is covered all over 
with foam, like a grain of rice in the oven ; he is now np, now 
down, and now on one side ; and he dies not until the punish- 
ment he must receive for his demerit is complete. {Bala- 
j^andldia-siU^^^ 

It was declared by .Bixdha, that if any one were to attempt to 
describe all the misery of all the narakas, more than a hundred, 
or even a Imndred thousand years, would be required for the 
.■.reoitalb 

The beings in the narakas endure much sorrow; they suffer 
much pain ; every inembei* of the body, throughout all its parts, 
is exposed to an intense fire ; they weep, and send forth a doleful 
lamentation; their mouthB and faces are covered with saliva; 
they are crushed by an msupportable affliction ; they have no 
help ; their misery is incessant ; and they live in the midst of a 
.fire that is 'fiercer than the- sun-beam, raging continually, casting 
forth flames above, below, and on the four sides, to the distance 
of 100--'yojanas.';''A 

Yet even these miserable beings are afraid of death, although 
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tHs fear arises from no love they have to the place of torment ; 
from this they -wish to he released. In. what way, is it asked ? 
A man is exposed to danger from a snake, an elephant, or a lion, 
or some punishment awarded by the king ; from this he wishes 
to be released, and yet at the same time he fears death. Again, 
a man has a dangerous tumour, which the surgeon is prepared 
to remove by the application of caustic or the use of some sharp 
instrument ; this man wishes to be relieved from the pain of the 
tumour, but still dreads the operation. Again, a poor man in 
prison is sent for by some great ruler, and is ushered into his 


presence that he may be set at liberty ; this man wi.shes fo) 
liberty, but trembles when entering a place of .so much splen. 
dour. Again, a man is bitten by a poisonous serpent ; ho falls 
to the ground, and tosses himself violently from side to aide ; 
another man who sees his danger pronounces over him a charm 
that the force of the poison may be overcome ; when comino- to 
himself, and on the point of being cured, he is afraid, and trem- 
bles; nevertheless he wishes that the cure may be effected. 
In Hke manner the beings in the naraka.s, though they have 
no satisfaction in the situation in which they arc jilaced, like 
all other beings, fear death. {Milmda Framia). 

Upon one occasion Milinda said to Naga-scria, “Yon affirm 
that the fire of the narakas is intensely more powerful than 
the natural fire of this world ; if a small stone be hero cast into 
the fire, it will remain a whole day without being eomsumed ; 
but if a rock as large as a house be ca.st into the fire of a naraka, 
you say it wfil be, consumed in a moment: thi.s I cannot believe! 
Yon say again, that if a being is cast into a namka, he will re- 
main there many ages without coming to destruction : this also 
I cannot believe.” _ Uagasena replied, “How so ? There is the 
sword-fish the alligator, the tortoise, the peacock, and the 
pigeon, tiese all eat stones and gravel; but by the power of 
e digestive fire^ within the body these hard substances are 
_ ecomposed; but if the females of any of these reptiles or birds 
^econie^ pregnant, is the embryo destroyed from the same 
• ^ Milinda ‘ No.” Nagas^na : “ Why ? ” Milimia : “ By 

means of thmr individnal karma they are preserved.” Milinda: 

indivi?n«r ^ are preserved by their 

J w ! T ages ; they are there bom, arrive 
at maturity, and die. Bndha has said, Priests, so long as the 
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must exist.” 

There were five persons who lived, in the timA of Grotama 

Bndha, of whom it is recorded that they went to a naraka : 1. 

The noble Bhagineyya, who violated the chastity of the prieStess, 
Upnlwan. 2. The brahman Magandhi, who reviled Bndha 
during seven days. 3. Chinchi, the female who was instigated 
by the tirttakas to bring a false accusation against Budha, in the 
presence of the four orders of the priesthood. 4. Supra Budha, 
the father-in-law of Budha. 5. Dewadatta, the son of Supra 
Budha, who tempted some of the followers of Budha to forsake 
him, and fell into heresy. 



Ill THE PEIMITIVE INHABITANTS OF THE 
EAETH ; THEIE FALL FEOM PUEITY ; AND 
THEIE DIVISION INTO FOUE CASTES. 


THE BEAHMAS COME TO INHABIT THE EABTH. — TIIEIB SPBKNDOTJB. — ITS 
LOSS. — THE POBMATION OP THE SUN AND MOON.— THU BKOHXEUACV OP 
THE BEAHMAS. — THE OBIGIN OP THU POUB CASTES. 

Neaely all the ancient nations of the ivorld, of wliom we 
have any record, carry hack their origin to a period im- 
mensely remote ; nor is this to he wondered at, wlien we con- 
sider that the traditions of the diluvian age must then have 
been fresh in the memories of men. Noah lived tlirue ium- 
dred and fifty years, and Shem five hundred years after the 
flood. Nimrod, from whom was “the beginning of the 
kingdom of Babel,” was the great gramkon of Noali; and 
the kingdom of Egypt is supposed to have laid its origin 
from Mizraim, the son of Ham. Tlie founder.s of these 
kingdoms, therefore, conversed with men wlio liad seen the 
flood, and who had been witnesses of the ino.st fearful mun- 
dane convulsion that had taken place since the fornmtiou of 
our species. Who, in the days of his childhood, wlimi tlie 
mind yearns after information relative to the pa.st, and the 
.strangest fiction is received as sober truth, lias ever li.stened 
to the tales that none are so ready to tell as the aged, wliuther 
grandsire or gammer, without the receiving of impressions 
which the experience of future years can never entirely ob- 
literate ? It is then that the spirit leaves the narrow bound 
that in infancy was its world, and breaks away into otlier re- 
gions: where ^ it sees that which was before invisible, and 
hears that which was before inaudible, and enters upon a 
new existence. But the wildest romance ever heard in our 
day, from lips all garrulous, must be poor and spiritless when 
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compared with the wondrous revelations that the members 
of the Noacliic family could impart ; and when the children 
to whom they told them grew up into manhood, and wan- 
dered into the lands where they founded dynasties and esta- 
blished kingdoms, all these tales and traditions would be 
cheiished in the memory, increasing in extravagance as they 
went on, until some superior mind would arise, and reduce 
them to order. Thus, from that which in its origin was the 
simple trutli, would arise the legend, the myth, and the cnro- 
nological cycle almost limitless, of the times succeeding the 
deluge. The traditions of the Budhists are in unison with 
this order of development. 

In the ages previous to the present Maha Bhadra kalpa, a 
kela-laksha of worlds was destroyed by fire, in which destruction 
the Great Earth was included, and all the worlds in each sakwala 
from the Ajatakasa to the sixth brahma-ldka, Abhassara; so 
that the whole space was void, like the inside of a drum. But 
by the united merit of all sentient existence, the rain called 
Samartthakara, (or Sampattikara)* Megha, began to fall. The 
drops were at first in size like a grain of rice, then gradually 
increasing in magnitude they became large as a needle, an arrow, 
a bamboo, an areca, a palm, four miles, and eight miles, until as 
much space as is occupied by a kela-laksha of worlds was 
entirely inundated. Then, by the same power, a wind was 
brought into existence, which agitated this mighty ocean, until 
the whole was evaporated, with the exception of that which 
composes the seas of the earth and the world of waters under 
tne earth. At this time the whole space was enveloped in dark- 
ness. ihe monarclis of the brahma-hikas, coming to see 
whether the lotus was formed that indicates whether a supreme 
Budlia will appear in the same kalpa or not, dispersed the 
darkness in an instant; when they beheld five flowers, with five 
sets of priestly requm^^^^ near them; by which they knew that 
the kalpa would be honoured by the presence of five Budhas. 
Then taking the five robes, alms-bowls, cfcc., they returned to 
their ■ respective Idkas.. 

^ * Janfoddano, in the person of Bn dra, having consumed the whole 
world, breathes forth heavy clouds j and those called Samvartta, resembling 

pTcrspread the sky, roaring and darting lightnings.” 
‘—’Wilson’s Vishnu Funina. ■ 


F 
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On tlie destruction of the previous worlds, the beings that in- 
habited them, and were in the possession of merit, received birth 
in the Abhassara brahma-ldka ; and when their proper age was 
expired, or their merit was insufficient to preserve them any 
longer in a superior world, they again came to inhabit the earth. 
It was by the apparitional birth they were produced ; and their 
bodies still retained many of the attributes of tlie world from 
which they had come, as they subsisted without food, and could 


soar through the air at will ; and the glory proceeding from 
their persons was so great that there was no necessity^ for a sun 
or a moon. Thus, no change of seasons was known ; tliere was 
no diffierence between night and day; and there was no diversity 
of sex. Througliout many ages did the brahmas tlius live, in all 
happiness, and in mutual peace.'^ There was afterwards the 
formation, upon the surface of the earth, of a peculiar substance 
like the scum that arises upon the surface of boiled milk ; but it 
was free from all impurity, as the virgin honey in the cell of the 
bee. This attracted the attention of one of the brahmas, who 


took up a little of the substance with his finger, and applied it 
to his mouth ; hut as its taste was most deliglitful, it excited the 
wish for more ; and a principle of evil was now first manifested 
among the beings of the earth, who had hitherto ke|)t them- 
selves pure. The other brahmas soon began to follow this 
example ; by which the glory proceeding from their persons was 
extinguished, and it became necessary that a sun and moon, and 
other shining bodies, should be biTjught into existence. 

The whole of the brahmas assembled together; and after ex- 
pressing to each other their regret for the loss of the privileges 
they had once enjoyed, they determined upon forming a sum 
By the power of their united karma this was effected ; and the 
shining body thus produced was called siirya, from suim, might, 
and wiry a, energy. The name of Sun-day was given to tlie day 
upon which this luminary was formed. Befo'ra the assembly 
had dispersed, the sun went down, leaving the bmlimas again in 


» The beings who were created by BmhmA, o! the four caHtCH, were at 

oleLemnneWW abode wb«‘re?rr they 

pleased, tmclaecked by any mipediment ; their heart-s were free from anile* 

thdr ranctFfiTd by observance of saered Instituted In 

W Hari dweh j and they were filled with perfect wisdom, 

«o^^femplated the glory of A?'ishnii»~.-.Wiboif» 

XTlila/uU** 
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darkness, whiek led tkem to resold that another light shonld be 
oimed. By their united karma the moon was then produced • 

tSt or determina- 

tion, because they had determined upon forming it, when the 

sun went down. To this day they gave the name of Monday. 

pon the five subsequent days, they caused the five planets to 
appear in order, vi.., Kuja, Budha, Guru, Sekra, and Sieni; and 
-0 these dys respectively they gave the names of the planets 

When the brahmas had been long accustomed to eat the 
terrene production, their skins became coarse; and the com- 
plexion of one was light, whilst that of another was dark. This 
produced pride and contention, by which the substance was 
ceprived of its delicious flavour, and in time entirely dis- 
appeared. But in its stead there arose a kind of fungus, in taste 
l e cream mingled with butter, by subsisting upon which the 
difference in their complexions was increased, in proportion as 
the brahmas partook of it with more or less avidity. In process 
ot time, the fungus also disappeared, and was followed by a 
climbing plant called badalata, after which rice of a superior 
kind was produced. It was pure as a pearl, and had no outward 
pellicle. As much as sufficed for the day was formed in the 
morning ; and at night, when the evening meal was wanted it 
was again renewed. By subsisting upon the rice, the apertures 
of the body were produced, and the generative powers were 
developed ; which led to passion and sexual intercourse.* But 
those who had preserved their purity reproached those who had 
indulged their passion, and drove them from the communitv bv 
which the banished brahmas were led to build houses aApkc^I 
of concealment and privacy. They then became too indolent to 
etc each meal as it was wanted, and accordingly at one journey 
brought away as much rice as sufficed for many days. By 
degrees an outer integument was formed upon the grain, then a 
coarse husk, and at last, when it had been cut down it was not 
renewed. This loss occasioned the necessity of setting limits to 

workf Vf century ^ taught, that the inhabitants of the 

)rl(i inmt out a f the forming hand of Goa pure and indomipt enduGcl wiffi 
subtil, ethereal bodies and spirits of a celestial nature. But when in process 

God perSttedTSm’L f en&eh men to sin, then the Supreme 

-A b,' . i "» «>"j‘ 

■ ■ ,■ rr o 
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the places where it grew, that each one might know his own 
portion. Bat some of the brahmas became discontented with 
what they received as their share ; and coveting the property of 
others, they began to make a-ggressions, and commit theft. 
Thus arose the want of some administration, by which the law- 
less could be restrained ; as some of the brahmas pelted the 
purloiners with sticks, whilst others beat them with clubs. 

Then the brahmas once more assembled, and said to one of 
their number, From this time forth thou shalt be the terror of 
the wrong-doer, that evil, may be eradicated; and we will give 
thee a portion of our grain for support.’^ By the suffrages of all 
present this individual was elected to be the supreme ruler ; on 
which account he was called Samraata (the appointed, or the 
elect). From the power he exercised over the cultivated 
lands, khettani, he was called a khattiyo, or kshatriya,* and his 
descendants retained the same appellation. Thus the royal 
race, or the caste of warriors, was produced. 

Among the brahmas there were some who, on observing the 
acts of insubordination that were committed by the wicked, 
thought within themselves that it would be proper to suppress 
their impious proceedings ; on which account they were called 
brahmana, suppressors. 

There were others again who built habitations, and became 
skilful in the arts, by which wealth is acquired, on which ac- 
count they were called wessa ; and from them originated the 
waisyas, or caste of merchants. 

Again, there were other brahmas who became addicted to 
hunting ; whence they were called ludda, or sudda, and from 
them came the sudras. 

Thus arose the four great castes ; but all the brahmas were 
originally of one race, and were all equally illustrious. From 
each of the four castes, certain individuals repaired to the 
wilderness, and became recluses, on which account they were 
called siimano, or sramanas, ascetics. 

No single institution, unless that of slavery is to be ex- 
cepted, has exercised a greater, influence upon the interests 

Y a compound of the Zend ksathra, king 

tile loss 01 tile . and ksahya, also meaning king, the oiiginal form of 
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of our species than that of caste. It is found in the earliest 
ages ; it was then almost universal ; and more than one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of people are at the present moment 
subject to its power. Whenever we thus meet with the an- 
cient and the universal; we are led to seek its origin in the 
oldest record we possess ; and it is seldom that we are dis- 
appointed in oui search. Upon the important subject now 
under review we meet with less information than the mere 
historian would wish ; but if I mistake not, it will be found 
that the Bible is not entirely silent respecting it. We have 
evidence that before the hood there were hereditary distinc- 
tions among mankind, founded upon the same causes whence 
caste is represented by the Budhists to have had its origin. 
There was, first, a distinction moral and religious ; “ the sons 
of God,” on the one side; and “the daughters of men,” the 
children of an evil generation, on the other. There was, 
secondly, a professional distinction. It is said that .A.hel was 
“a keeper of sheep,” and that Cain was a “tiller of the 
ground,” so that in the first human family there was a divi- 
sion of labour ; but we have no reason to conclude that this 
distinction was hereditary in the respective households of the 
children of Adam and Eve, nor do we know that at the be- 
ginning each branch of the family confined itself to its own 
productions and possessions, as the product of their labour 
may have been brought into one common stock. It would 


appear that after “ Cain went out from the presence of the 
Lord,” his former occupation was continued, as God said 
unto him, “When thou tillest the ground, it shall not hence- 
forth yield unto thee her strength.”— -Gen. iv. 12. This may 
have been the reason why Cain, when he saw that the ground 
lie attempted to cultivate was accursed, abandoned the febour 
of tillage, and“ builded a city ” It is said of Jabal, who 
was of the race of Cain, that he was “the father of such as 
dwell in tents, and such as have cattle,” which wordd seem 
to intimate that there was a return, on the part of certain 
families, to the occupations that were abandoned by the rest 
of their race. Another individual, of the same race, Jubal, 
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is said to be “ the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ.” The word father is here supposed to mean pro- 
genitor, which would lead us to suppose that the profession 
was continued in the same family ; but it is possible that it 
may mean only originator, teacher, or exemplar. It is to be 
remarked that all these inventions are attributed to the de- 
scendants of Cain. The restless spirit of these sons of men 
sought out new sources of pleasure and amusement, whilst 
the sons of G-od rested content with the peaceful occupations 
of their ancestors. The antediluvian record is brief, especi- 
ally in that which relates to social existence ; but w'e learn 
from it that in the primitive ages there were among the 
families of men: — 1. Agriculturists, Gen. iv. 2. 2. Shep- 
herds, Gen. iv. 2. 3. Citizens, Gen. iv. 17. 4. Nomads 

Gen. iv. 20. 5. Herdsmen, Gen. iv. 20. G. Musicians,’ 

en. iv. xjI. 7. Artificers, Gen. iv. 22. "We might draw a 
great number of inferences from these premises if such a 
course we here admiseible There must uecesiuriirheve 
been other occupations in addition to those that are here 
enumerated, and some kind of commerce ; as the artificer 
could not clothe themselves with their metals, nor could the 
musicmns subsist upon the mere melody of their instruments : 
and we may ^ conclude that there was also a servile class 
working for hire, or Noah would not have been able to build 
. a vessel of so large a capacity as the ark. We have thus the 
certainty that Noah was familiar with social distinctions of 
an important character; and it is probable that some of them 

^ Tire most ancient documents that speak decisively of caste 
are to be found among the Hindus. “ That the human race 

th?Hsd^ T-' ruler caused the Brahman, 

the Kshatnya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra, (so named from 

Ms labour), to proceed from 

mild or thigh, and his foot.” In the Jati- 

at subject is entered into more 

mo^dS' creation, by Brahma, Brdhmanas : 

p ceeded, with the Vdda, from the mouth of Brahma. From 



his arms, Ksliatriyas sprung; so from his thigh, Vaisyas; 
from his foot Sudras were produced : all with their females. 
The lord of creation, viewdiig them, said, 'What shall he 
your occupations?’ Tliey replied, 'We are not our own 
masters, oli God ! coinmand us what to undertake/ Viewing 
and comparing their labours, he made the first tribe superior 
to the rest. As tlie first had inclination, for the divine 
sciences (brahma v4da) therefore he was Brahmana. The 
protector from ill (ksliayate) was Kshatriya. He whose 
profession (vesa) consists in commerce ; which promotes the 
success of w^ars, for tlie protection of himself and of mankind ; 
and in husbandry and attendance upon cattle, he called 
Vaisya. The other sliould voluntarily serve the three tribes, 
and thereibre lie liecame a Sudra : he should humble himself 
at their feet/'^ Tliere was caste dso among the Egyptians, 
Colchians, Iberians, Medes, Persians, and Etrureans ; and 
in tlie new world it Avas found among the Peruvians and 
Mexicans.t Whatever tril)es are mentioned,” says Meb~ 
uhr, " in ancient history, liefore an irresistible change of 
circumstances led to democratical institutions, tliere, so far 
as anytliing can he discovered of their nature, a diflerence 
either of caste or of nati(,)iial descent, is cleaiiy apparent. 
The ftirmer existed indisputably among the earliest Attic 
tribes, wliicli must lie conceived to have been anterior to the 
Ionian emigration, tlie nobles, peasants, and craftsmen : it is 
less clear in the four Ionic tribes.” Among the Spartans this 
system is most frequently to be noticed. Almost all their 
trades and occupations were hereditaiy, as those of cooking, 
baking, mixing A¥ine, flute-playing, .&c.| The kings ■ were 
supposed to derive their lineage from a divine paternity, and 
nothing l)ut a divine revelation could induce them to step 
out 'of tlie .genuine lineage of Euiysthenes and Prokles. The 
denominations of the four Attic or Ionian tribes are supposed 
to have referred origiimlly to the occupationbf those who bore 


’’^/C/oiebroolf®,' M'i8(tUiineo;u3 

,t ' Milfs 'HMory of BritiBli Inclial 'WilkmsotCs'" Ancient Egypti;.u.ifi. 
J:, Mailer’s ^Borians.' " 
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them.^ Throughout the Hellenic world there were hereclitarv 
customs, tending to isolate those who observe tliein, es23eci- 
ally in reference to religion, some of which were confined to 
single families, and others to some particular gens or tribe.f 
The number of the Egyptian castes is variously estimated 
but in every enumeration the priests are named first, and next 
to them the mihtary. Yet if it be true that wlieiia kin<»‘ 
was elected who was not of the sacerdotal tribe, he was for- 
mally adopted into it, the caste of Egypt must have been 
essentially different to that of India; wdiere, among tlie 
Hindus, a change of caste is as impossible as for tlie quad- 
ruped to become a fish, or tlie crawling serpent to take unto 
itself wings and soar towards the sun as an eagle. That the 


Egyptians had the power to change their ciiste is further 
confirmed by the statement of Herodotus, tliat tlie other 
castes despised the swineherds so much as nevei- to intermarry 
with them; whence we may conclude that allianco.s were 
possible among the other castes. The tliree clas.se.s of society 
that existed among the Saxons were so strongly divided by 
l^^s of caste that no marriage could take place l^etw’eeu 
persons in the different ranks.J The .severest j>enaltie.s pro- 
hibited intrusion into another rank. 


The establishment of caste could not Ije the woilc of a 
moment. Eor a length ol time after the priiuiiple Ijc^aui to 
be manifested, its power would be eomparatively tiiiiing and 


^ Grrote’s History of Greece. 

f In the ancient world citizenslhp, unless specially coidV‘rrctl as a fnvcnt* 
by some dnanite law or charter, was derivable only frmn ract;. Tlit? 

^ toeii being bom and bred in tlie coimtiy, was lieM to make uo elianae in 
vieir condition; community of place could no iium* t*oiivert. aliens into 
c^tnzens than It cmild convert domestic \ Cif iiem 

diaract^/'^ V '^^stincLons of mee were not of that odious 
1 character which they have borne in modem times • tliev imnlied 

real differences, often of the most important kind, rejimo, « “ml . ml tart 
oular races worshipped particular gods, and t ^ 

different gods had diffierent attributes, and the moral timl wmndrf 

some effect tTthe national character" ‘ A’|!in l»rti "ulat 

-liSld P« Wic 

■ ,J Smith’s Beligion of Ancient Britfiiri* ' 
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its restrictions few. It would be regarded rather as tending 
to mutual advantage in the social economy, than as necessary 
or essential. But in India there must have been peculiar 
circumstances that favoured its development ; and when the 
wearing of the chain had become familiar, the Brahmans 
rivetted its links most firmly by declaring that its origin was 
divine, its existence coeval with man, and its character im- 
mutable. In other countries there arose institutions that 
acted as an antagonist to this principle ; so that its influence 
was never paramount, and in time it ceased to exist. 

The Brahmans and the Budhists agree as to their estimate 
of the number of the castes.* In the antediluvian age we 
have nothing that answers to this fourfold division ; but it is 
possible that the distinction may have arisen from a perverted 
account of the solemn prophecy delivered by Noah relative 
to the destinies of his children. In this light Noah, who in 
the earlier ages must have been regarded by all mankind 
with profound reverence, would be represented as adum- 
brating tlie Kshatriyas, or the race of the kings ; Shem, 
whose “ God was blessed,” would be made to represent the 
Brahmans, or the race of the priests ; Japhet, “ dwelling in 
the tents of Shem,” would be made to represent the Yaisyas, 
or the race of the merchants, wandering from place to place, 
as was their primitive custom, and taking up their abode in 
other lands for the purposes of traffic ; and Ham, the father 
of Canaan, “ cursed,” and “ the servant of servants unto his 
brethren,” would be prominently exhibited as the exemplar 
of the Sudras, the servile race. 

When we name the Brahmans as the sacerdotal tribe, we 
must not regard them as directing their attention to religious 
duties alone. In the first ages we have no instance of such 
a restriction. The first priest of whom we read, Melchisedec, 
was a king regnant. Of the second, Potipherah, we know 
only his name, title, and place of residence; and though he- 

* la. Pereia there was a similar division of the human race. “ The whole 

system of ^Zoromter: reposed on a fourfold division of castes : that of the 
priests, the warriors, the agricrdturistS; and the artificers of whatever denomi- 
nation.’'— Zendavesta,"i. 141."' ' 
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is called a priest, the Chaldee translator renders tlie word by 
prince. On his appointment as first minister of the 
king, Joseph was probably admitted into the sacerdotal 
tribe. Among the Jews, previous to the time of David, the 
high-priests were generally considered as tlie rulers of the 
people, under God as the supreme monarch of Israel ; and 
the Levites appear to have exercised an inferior authority in 
the provincial towns. There are also instances in after times 
wherein the king’s ministers, those who were " at hi.s liand,” 
are called priests. 2 Sam. viii. 18; xx. 28; 1 Kings iv. 2'- 
1 Chron. xviii. 17. The priestly office was hereditary after 
the time of Aaron. Even in countries rvhere otlier offices 
were not hereditary, there appears to have been .something 
like caste among those who occupied this position in tlie 
state ; and in all countries where caste existed, it wns tlie 
most notable among the sages and priests. Tlie high, prie,st.s 
of Hephaestos professed to have regi.stem that proved tlieir 
dignity to have been transmitted through 341 generations, 
and they had colossal statues of this number of individuals.* 
The priests among the Chaldaeans, the great ma.stcT.s of astro- 
nomical science, received tlieir privileges by liirthright. In 
many families of seers among the Greeks, a knowledge of 
the future was considered to be hereditary. And even in our 
own times, especially among less cultivated tribes, such gifte 
as second sight are supposed to be transmitted from father to 
child. In the ancient legends of the Budhiste, in wliieli 
Brahmans are frequently introduced, they are repre.sented as 
being prime ministers, privy councillors, philo.sophers, .sooth- 

fortune-tellers, physicians, and 

aopfirV 1 acknowledged by Gotama that in some 
a«es the Brahmans are superior to the Kshatriyas ; and if a 

supreme Budha then appears, he is born of the braliraanical 

caste. It IS said in the Janawansa » Tli« i 

* , , oanawansa, Ihe Brahmams apphed 

es to study, and became priests; or they as-sumed 

^ Herod, ii. 82 . 

the 

astrologers.'''''': and'''' 
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.on 


the office of preceptors ; and some of tliem maintained them- 
selves by the ottering of sacrifices and oblations, by the 
practice of medicine, or tlie consulting of tlie planets. They 
were thus tlie professors of tlie various brandies of science 
said to have been revealed by the chief Brahma, from whom 
all the sciences are supposed to be derived, such as astrology, 
magic, astronomy, &c.'’ In the Dasa-brahma-jataka, Gbtama 
is represented as relating the history of a certain noble, Wid- 
htira, wlio in a ibrnier age inf(>rm 0 d Korawya, king of the 
city of Indupat, in Kuril, tliat tliere were ten kinds of 
hmans, ‘‘1. Tliere are Bralimans,'’ said he, ‘'wlio tie 
i quantity of medicines in a bundle, and iiut tliem in a 
bag, and go from place to jilace, iiroclaiming, “ Tins medicine 
is good for such a disease, a.nd this for another. Tliey also 
carry about witli tliem diflerent kinds of oils, and proclaim, 
If this lie poured into the nose it is good for such a disease, 
and tins for another. Tliey also profess to drive out devils 
liy maiitius. 2. Tliercs are others who leave the regular ordi- 
nances of Bralnninism ; and because they liave no other 

mining a livelihood, they go to the palaces of 
[le inansions of the noliility, where tliey play 
upon cyinliak and sing songs ttir the amusement of the great 
IS tliey only employ others to perform the same ser- 
ll'iere are others wlio take some kind of vessel 
witli which, tliey approach tlie ci.uirts of kings ; they tlien say 
I must liave .sucli 'or such a gift, or I will not depart hence 
they' tlnis 'ftirce from t!ie kings whatever they desire. : 4. 
.There "are others wlio go aliout from door to -door" to. 'beg, 
'appearing, like a tree tliat luis been Imrnt in the field cleared 
for: cultivation ;. witli long hair, dirty teeth,- imm,e,nse nails, 


I, 


I'iipf 

‘O ' 


les. s. 


vaffi 




fiitliV 'bodies. , ' 5. 


.■J <: 


, others who, 'go .about .aS' merclmnts, to- sell 'different -kinds of 
fruits, lioiiey,.&c. . fl.,' Tliere are others 'who -'practise. agricul- 
ture, ,",rear cattle,, poultiy, and slaves-; whogive much wealth as 
the ^ p.orti'0'n' of 'tl-i.ei,r . ck'uglitei’S, : .and,, , receive.:. .-much when, their. 
■■s.ons,'■are^nmrr^ed. ■ '7.: ■■There are','. 'Others '-who-'- tell the nekatas, 
-or 'lucky .,bours"; . ',k.ill"-aiiimals, ajid'.:sell, their flesh, ; and 'follow^ 
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other practices of a similar land. 8. There are others who 
carry about different kinds of howls and other utensils to sell * 
they also remain near places to which persons are accustomed 


to resort for trade, and obtain from them five hundred or a 
thousand pieces of money, for escorting them througli wild 
places ; thus they gain their livelihood after the manner of 


men who break into houses to steal. 9. There are others 
who live like the savages of the wilderness, killing and eating 
the flesh of hares, guanas, deer, and things that live in the 
water, as tortoises, &c. 10. There are others who profess to 
be released from evil desire, and to be ready to release others 
also. On account of their wish to gain abundance, they re- 
commend to kings to present the sacrifice called yaga ; and 
if a king can be found willing, they place him upon a golden 
couch, and anoint his head with holy watei’, saying, tliat this 
will take away the consequences of his sins ; tiien the couch, 
and the carpet upon which he has sat, his robes and orna- 
ments, all fall to the share of the Brahmans wlio liave con- 
ducted the ceremony. These are the words of an adversary, 
or they would lead us to conclude that the ancient Brahmans 

were something like the Gipsies of Spain and other countries 
in our days. 


By the Budhists, the Vaisyas are regarded as merchants; 
and even by the Bmhmans, who derive the name from a word 
which signifies “ to enter ’’ (as fields, &c.), they are Ct 


the agricultural and mercantile tribe.” Thi.s would inti 
mate that the distinction was not made until the social 
polity had been in existence some time, and become com- 
pacted ; for although there must have been commerce, in the 
shape of barter, during the earliest ages, a considerable 
penod would elapse before the merchant had gained sufficient 
wealth to cause his occupation to be looked upon as respect- 
able. In the time of G-otama Budha the merchants are re- 
presented, as being a very influential class. Tliey traded to 
great distances in caravans,* and had to exercise much dis- 

Nations, ii. 279) is not, cor- 
rect, that the conrejance ot merchandise by means of a camvnn, aa in 



cretioii and brave many dangers, by which they acquired a 
strength of mind that caused tliem to be looked upon with 
respect, and gained tlieiii the third rank in the order of 
castes. It is under tlie character of a wanderer that the 
ancient iiiercliant is generally represented ; he has not only 
to superintend the sale of liis wares, but to accompany them 
in their tmnsit. Thus in Hebrew, the name of the merchant 
is derived from a root tliat signifies to go al^out, to wander f 
in Greek, from iv 7ropo% transitus ; and our own word merchant 
has a similar signification in tlie Gotliic mergan, to spread/’ 
In India, it is not idone the man who trades to foreign 
coimtiies tliat has to wainder, as much of the retail trade is 
carried on l)y persons \vho pass from village to village, like 
the bag-rnen or luiwkers of our own land. By tlie Singha- 
lese tlie tliird caste is generally regarded as being exclusively 
mercantile, whilst tlie cultivators form the first class of the 
Sudras. It is s;iid in one of tlieir legends that the first 
mercliaiit was called Wtissama, who, having discovered the 
properties of certain meditad productions, afterwards dis- 


i 


It is tlie more iisriiil course for the cultivators of the soil 
to be reffiirded us forraiug the noblest class of the people, 
next to those who hold I'ank us liereditary princes ; they are 
the euimtrids ; they form tlic timocracy ; and it is from them 
the rulers of tlie state are chosen ; as delegates of the king, 
wlien tlie government is monarcliical, or as temporary chiefs, 
when it is an aristocnujy. The circumstances of tliose who 
reside in tlie country, wliether as proprietors or as labourers, 
are favourable to tlie maintenance of respectability of cha- 
racter, as tliey are exposed to fewer temptations than the 
merchant, wlio has neeesBarily to live in the inidst of the 
luxui’ies that produce vice. The higher classes among the 
Greeks were averse to any profession except arms, agricul- 
ture, and musical exercises; ami the Spartans carried their 

manual occupatioirs so far as to leave even 

Eiwt, contiiiuod always foreign to the practice of 


■coTintnes 
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agriculture to the Helots.* The i3liilosopIier.s themselves 
were not exempt from these jirejudices ; they supposed that 
as^ mechanical arts rendered tlie body laiiguid, wlierebf the 
mind loses its energy, the man who e.xercises tliein is unable 
to fulfil the duties required of him in a free state. “ The 
ancients,” says Niebuhr, “ witli one mind e.steennid agricul- 
ture to be the proper busines.s of tlie freeman, as well a.s the' 
school of the soldier. Cato say.s, the countryman has the 
fewest evil thoughts. In him the whole .stock of tlie nation 
IS preserved; it changes in cities where foreign merchant, s 
and tradesmen are wont to settle, even a.s tho.se who are in 
tives remove whithersoever tliey are lured liy gain In every 
country where slavery prevails the freedman .seelcs hi.s main- 
tenance by occupations of this kind, in wliich he not unfre- 
quently grows wealthy ; thus among the ancient, s. a.s in after 
times, such trades were mostly in the hands of tlii.s class and 
were therefore thought disreputable to a citizen ; lience the 
opinion, that the admitting the artisan, s to liill civic ri-dite is 
hazardous, and would transform the character of a nation.” 

_ t therefore appears to be contrary to tlie analogy presented 

holding mercliante in India 
lold so high a rank ;f but it is to be accounted for by the 

peculiar circumstances of the country, the products of which 

“ost distant parts of the world, causing 

means of tl ° Placing tho.se wlio were the 

minZ w" of this wealth, in the position of 

piinces. We may also learn from the same fact than an 

“f Il“ T'‘ i 

apt1,r.!k3 r.!? "iS 

thought it impossible^ to carry it’ on withn u*' f M they 

when Gyi-us heard that the La^iedfeZmAm olwating; and 

he expressed great contempt for the 

Lydians reyoltcd .against 0/ru.s ho Wh,m tlie 

them the wearing of effeminate olottof Z ‘'‘'T 
Wng as by this mean.s they would beco’me wwmn 

tho tanner, the HyperbolLM i! of men.— lb. i; 

derided by Aristophanes for presuming to eig^ge in /tdS’*’ 
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extensive conimerce must have been carried oii in these pro- 
ductions, at an early period after the deluge. 

The earliest cause of dissension among the primitive brah- 
mas is said to have arisen from the difference in the colour of 
their skin. When two descendants of an illustrious Brahman 
became converts to Budhism, Gotama enquired if their change 
of profession had excited the displeasure of the other Brah- 
mans ; and in reply they said it was alleged by their kinsmen, 
that the Brahmans ate '' the sons of Brahma, sprung from his 
mouth, pure and fair, while the other castes and sects are 
sprung from his feet, black and impure.’’ This statement is 
in fiivour of the supposition that the Brahmans at first con- 
fined themselves to some region not far from the place whence 
the first dispersion of mankind commenced, by which the 
fairness of their complexion was preserved ; whilst the other 
tribes of tlie Hindus went on towards the south, spreading 
themselves throughout the entire extent of the peninsula, 
and penetrating even to Ceylon ; by which their complexions 
would be gradually rendered darker, from their residence 
under a vertical sun. It has been asserted by those who have 
had the opportunity of forming a correct opinion upon the 
subject, that the Brahmans are even now, at least in the 
north of India, a fairer race than the other tribes ; hence the 
proverb, ‘'Never trust a black Brahman, nor a white Pa- 
riah.” 

The Budhist legends agree with revelation in teaching that 
all men were originally of one race ; but with this truth they 
Iiave mixed up tlie error that the aborigines of mankind were 
many. There is also an agreement with the Scriptures, in 
the statement that men were originally pure, and that they 
fell from eating a product of the earth. 

There appears to be an intimate connexion between the 
institution of caste and the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. Almost in every place where the former has existed, 
we cm trace^ presence of the latter. Indeed, the custom 
of caste is so contrary to right reason, that its establishment 
seems to be impossible without calling in the aid of some 
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supernatural power to assist in its confirmation. In this respect 
there is consistency in the teachings of Gotaina ; as he re- 
jects caste, and his doctrine on the origin of the intellectual 
powers, and their extinction at death, is not transmigration 
There is caste among the Budhists of Ceylon, but this'ls con- 
trary to the tenets of the founder of their religion ; and their 
notions on the subject of that winch constitutes the ego, the 
individual man, have been modified in a similar manner; the 
custom on the one part, and the popular notion on tlie other 
being homogeneous deviations from primitive Budhi.sm. 

By Professor MiU, Gotama has been designated " a philo- 
sophical opponent of popular superstition and bralnnanical 
caste. The future sage having enumerated the (pudities he 
would require in the woman who a,spired to he lu’s wif{'his 
royal father directed his principal minister to go into ' the 
great city of Kapilawastu, and to enquire there in every 
house after a woman posse.ssed of these good (ina]itic.s, shew- 
ing at the same time the prince’.s enumeration of th(5 neces- 
sary -wrtues, and uttering two stanzas, of the following mean- 
ing : Bring hither the maiden that has tiie required qua- 
lities, whether she be of the royal tribe, or the brahman 
caste ; of the respectable, or of the plebeian class. My son 
regardeth not tribe, nor family extraction : Ids delight is in 
good qualities, in truth, and in virtue alone.” 

With the Brahmans, caste is primeval, essential, immutable 
and of divine appointment. But according to tlie Budhists 
here was at first no distinction of caste ; all tlie inlialiitants 
of the earth were of one and the same race. Wlum tlie dis- 
tinction arose it was accidental ; or it was embraced by the 

iemtlv aT suffrages of ,, ^.eneral 

assembly. At the commencement of Budhism, persons of 
aU castes were admitted into the prie.sthood ; and when I 
admitted, the lowest Sudm i 

eaual honour* ,xn-n +1 ^ ^ «iual rank and received 

^qM honours, with the Braliman or the Kshatriya. mt 

exhihitfrTn 7 ’'"r hy winch it is 

hihited in its most repulsive aspect, is, however, held as 
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firmly by the Budlrists as tire Bralimans ; iiiasmucb as tliey 
teach that the present position of all men is the result of the 
merit or demerit of former births ; a doctrine which, if true, 
would make the scorn with which the outcast is regarded a 
natural feeling, as he would be in reality a eomdemned 
criminal, undergoing the sentence that has been pronounced 
against liim by a tribunal that cannot err in its decrees. By 
the Brahman, the Sudra is represented as an object of con- 
tempt, because he at first j)roceeded from the feet of Brahma ; 
but for this statement to have any power, it must be proved 
that the Sudra was in every previous birth, from the begin- 
ning of the kalpa, a Sudra ; and if the Brahman be honour- 
able on account of liaving proceeded from the mouth of 
Brahma, it must be proved that he has never been any other 
than a Brahman in all previous generations. Yet it is said 
by Manu, (Inst. ii. 168) ; — “ A twice-born man, who not 
having studied the Vdda, applies diligent attention to a 
different and worldly study, soon falls, even when living, to 
the condition of a Sudra and his descendants after him.” 
From this inconsistency the doctrines of Gotama are free. 

The existence of tlie four great tribes is recognised con- 
tinually in the Jatakas ; and inferiority of caste is repre- 
sented as giving rise to the same usages, and as being 
attended with the same degradation, as in the works of the 
Brahmans. In the Sambhuta Jdtaka there is an account of 


two low-caste youths who attempted to acquire learning; but 
for this they were attacked by people of the higher castes, 
and left for dead. They then went to a distant city, assumed 
a different dress, that their design might not be frustrated, 
and passed for Brahmans. One of them completed his edu- 
cation, but whilst the other was yet at school, a stranger, who 
was detained all night at the same place on account of a 
storm, had some hot food placed before him; when, as he 
seized it too eagerly, his mouth was burnt, and he cried out 
from pain. The scholar called out to him to put it away 
quickly ; but in so doing he used a low-caste word from for- 
getfulness, by which his caste was discovered. In the same 
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Jataka, the Sadol, or Chandala, is represented as one who is 
born in the open air, his parents not being possessed of the 
smallest hut, where, as he lies among the pots when his mo- 
ther goes to cut firewood, he is suckled by the hitch alono' 
with her own pups. But it was uniformly declared by G6- 
tama that there is no essential difference between the four 
tribes.^ It having been said that alms given to the more 
honourable castes, punya-kshdtrayo, would have a cTOater 
reward than when given to the man of mean ])irth he com 
bated the assertion, and said, that as in wet weather’ the hus- 
bandman sows on the hills, and during the dry weather in 
the valleys, and at all times in the ground that at any season 
can be imgated ; so the man who wishes to be blessed in 
both worlds will give alms to all ; as he alone is not to be re- 
garded as honourable who can only boast of his birth and 
worldly erninence. At another time he declared that when 
e man of low caste attains nirwdna, his reward is tlie same 
as tha,t of the man of high caste ; tlius, when the festive hall 
13 ooked at, the colours of the different flowers by winch it 
IS adorned can be distinguished, but in the shadows proceed- 
ing from the same flowers, no difference of colour can be per 
ceived. 

do^rL'sTn^ “"tL propounded similar 

doctrines upon the subject of caste. The Madhura-sfitrat 

of the hin^ Jtv Of the Brahman prdhita 

of the king of Ujein, soon after the death of Gdtama Budha ■ 

and forms part of the Maijitaa-niWyo. Acoording to tlda’ 

V ?,;f “ o< .. 

Wasettlio! even a Khattivo, who has sinnrvl Deaeondante of 

become a heretic ; on account of that heres; T and 

frame at his death, he is born in the tormoSi *' of his 

beU. Such is also the fate of the Brahm'o 

weU as of the Sumano, or ascetic! Bu^rihatti^Zs as 

deed, word, and thought ; and be of the fnmZ. ^ I . life, in 

of that faith, on the dismembtment of hirboX i 

m the feUcitous suggaldba be~”ftS^X« is/«produced 

t The whole of this sdtra anneara in tX b i 1838. 

18fl4, translated from the Pah hy^lX Botfs ^‘**'oh 11, 

natire institution at Cotta, under the taro of til m!.’ «> tbe 

afterwards principal translator to the goveLment o 
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the king of Awanti having heard of the fame of Maha 
lAachciiio, went to visit him, and addressed the sage in the 
following manner : “ The Brahmans say that they done are 
tlie high caste, that otliers are of low caste j that they are of 
the wliite caste, others of the hlack caste j that the Brahmans 
are pure, tliose who are not Brahmans impure; that the 
Bialimans alone are the sons of Brahma, the legitimate off- 
spiing oi Inaliina ; that they are formed by Brahma, sprung 
fiom Biaiiina, and areinlieritors of the patrimony of Brahma '^ 
Ihe pii(3st replied that tliis declaration was a sound, and no- 
tiling but a sound ; for that when a Kshatriya, a Brahman, a 
Vaisya, or a Sudra, abounds in wealth, members of all the 
four castes lise lieiore liini in tlie inoi'ning, and minister to 
his *vvants ; go not to sleep until he has retired to rest; wait 
foi hivS cijiiiroands , beliave themselves according to his plea- 
suie; and use soft words to administer to his gratification; 

so til at tlie four castes are e(|ual to each other; there is no 
difference to be perceived between them.” Again, when a 
Ksliatriya, a I>rahmaii, a Vaisya, or a Sudra, takes life, and 
coiniiiits other sins, at tlie dissolution of the body, one as 
wcdl as the otlier, falls into the wretched place of torment. 
Ag<iiii, when a lisliatriya, a Ihuliman, a Vaisya, or a Sudra, 
observes tlie precepts tliat forbid the taking of life, as well 
as the other precepts, at tlie dissolution of "the body, one as 
well as tlie otlier, goes to the region of the blessed. Again, 
when a ei’iniinal is brought before the king, whether he he a 
Ksliatriya, a JJraliiiian, a Vaisya, or a Sudra, he is either put 
to deatli,^ or ciisginced, or some other punishment is ap- 
pointed; no difference is made on account of his caste, 
liroin all tliese facts, Maha Kacliano concluded that there is 
no real diffemnce between the members of the four castes ; 
the difference is only in name. The king further declared 
that if any one, whether he be a Ksliatriya, a Brahman, a 
Vaisya,mr a-, Sudra, .shaving' ,his head- ■and.''beard, putting'' on 
yellow robes, &c., shall become a priest, ha himself will rise 

^ * .'Tlie custom Mlowed in tim' nafci?6 states, to exempt all members of the 
-o-aste^of ,tbe Braliiimtfs from' -capital punislimeBt,mu8t L of modern ■' . 
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from Ms royal seat out of respect to that priest, present hiin 

"Ritli gifts, and protect him ; " for his former appellation has 

disappeared; he is no longer a Kshatriya, a Brahman, a 

Vaisya, or a Sudi-a ; he is become a sramana priest.” “ Wlrat 

think you, then, great king,” demanded Maha Xaehdno, “ if 

this he the case, are not these four castes equal to each other; 

or what is youi’ opinion on tMs point ?” “ Assuredly,” said 

the monarch, “ this being the case, they are aU equal ; I do 

not, my lord, perceive any difference between the four 
ca.stes.” 


There is the same uncertainty relative to the number and 
oidei of the castes in Ceylon, that there is with respect to 
those in ancient Egypt. ISTo two natives will give the same 
classification of the inferior castes; though aU will avree 
that among the Singhalese there are no Bralimans, Xsha- 
triyas, or Vaisyas; and all will admit that the first class 
among them is the Goy-wansa, or Wemia. This uncertainty 
in the enumeration^ of the castes arises, in part, from the 
nuniber of subdivisions into which some of them have been 
ramihed. There are more than 100 classes of the Brahma- 
mcal caste, each of which has a different name. There ap- 
pears to be a greater leaning towards caste in Ceylon than in 
any other BudMstical country, wMch in part may have 
arisen from the circumstance that their recent monarchs were 
of Malabar extraction. These kings confined the privilege 

were all of ™ professed, the original inhahit^ts 

veie all of one caste, or had no caste ; hut theii- descendants 

in the course of time, became divided into many castes ac ’ 

cording to the trades or professions that they foLwed hut 

even now we are told that in Nepal caste is merely a po^r 

different thing from caste pronerlf a veiy 

both of wlXi ^ Tibet and 

both of which are BudMstical countries, caste is un- 

in CMna there are clans, resembling those of the 

'his institution digers from caste, 
are peculiar to this singular race. 


knowm. 


and has 
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Under almost every aspect in -vvMcli caste can be viewed, 
its influence is most pernicious. Its restraints extend to 
nearly every act of social intercourse, and its existence is 
eternal. Uo power of intellect, no ingenuity, no wealth, no 
official rank, no personal merit of any description whatever 
can bi'eak through the formidable barrier it has established. 
It is a deadly incubus, exerting its power every moment, 
throughout century after century, upon the minds of a great 
proportion of the people. It defies all government ; it robs 
the state of the best energies of many of its most able sub- 
jects ; it scowls at all innovation ; there can be no change, no 
improvement, wherever it ensconces in its strensth ■ no 
power can coerce it ; and were it possible for a uni^rsal 
monarch again to reign, with all the influence that the legends 
give him, even this mightiest of rulers would be unable to 
change the caste, or in any important particular alter the 
social position, of one single individual among the countless 
millions of his subjects. Yet if a numerous population be 
any evidence of a nation’s power, it must be apparent, that 
when the state is prevented from employing the intelligence 
of any part of its people for its own advantage, there is a 
proportionate loss to the well-being of the whole community, 
besides the injustice that is done to a class who may possibly 
be the most efficient of its citizens. 

It is said by tlie apologists for caste, that those who are 
under its power to the fullest extent, are beings so rude, de- 
graded, and licentious, that they deserve all the insults they 
receive, as their vices place them without the pale of hu- 
manity; and tliat they do not in reality feel their degrada- 
tion, as all but the very lowest, (and even the very lowest 
has something upon which he prides himself), are as tena- 
cious of tlieir rights as the proudest of the twice-born Brah- 
mans* But can anything be a stronger argument in favour 
of the abolition of this baneful institution ? Unless it can 
be proved tliat these wretched beings have an inherent de- 
pravity more malignant in its nature than that which is pos- 
sessed by other men, it is evident that the meanness or im- 
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morality with which they are charged must be the result of 

hereditary wrong, and that under other circumstances their 

character would have been changed. And is it not a glorious 

privilege we possess, in being enabled to tell these outcasts 

that by the great Euler of all they are watched wdth the 

same care, and regarded with the same affection, as the rest 
of mankind ? 

At an early period after the establishment of Christianity 
in India by Europeans, it was deemed necessary to institute 
^es for the guidance of native converts in relation to caste. 
At the synod of Diamper, in 1599, it was declared that “it 
would rejoice the synod to see the superstitious and absurd 
customs of the heathen Malabars of the better sort not mixin" 
with the lower, and having no correspondence or comniunh 
cation with those that have but touched any of them, totally 
abolished among the Christians of this bishopric ; ” but as 
many of the Christians resided under heathen princes, it was 
considered that in these circumstances the customs ini-ht be 
obseiwed lawfully, and without scruple. Where these impedi- 
ments did not exist, as “ there is no distinction of persons with 
God , ho ^ Lord of an.” "the syood doth ooom,o,.d that 
that shaU be guilty of forbeanag to toueli such, or hoviuo 
ouohed them shall -wash themselves, to be severely mmislied 

as supeMitious foUowem of the heathea eustoms, imd com 

in tiicii S61ID.0I1S mid confessions/^^ 

the system 

Z emphatic; 

and their immense value can only be understood by those 

who Eave seen the slave of the west or the outcaste of the east 

in the fulness of his degradation. The apostle Paul de’ 

dared on Mars’ hill, that God “hath made of one hkod di 
nations of men for to dwell nn dn r j.' ^ ‘*'*1 

and wherever the love of God is felt in its now^^ 

tbemvril be au etat to rams every individual willl fc 

Hough s Historj of Christianifcj in India. 
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sphere of its influence to the highest pinnacle of moral and 
social dignity he can possibly attain. Were it known and 
acknowledged, according to the word of the Lord, tliat Jesus 
Christ, by the grace of God, tasted death for every man f ' 
that in tlie coiDiminion of the gospel “ there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circimicision nor uncircurncision, barbarian, Scy- 
thian, bond, nor free, but Christ is all and in all that in 
lowliness of iiiind each is to esteem anotlier better than him- 
self f and that wliatsoever we would that men should do 
unto us, we are to do unto tliem f as a necessaiy conse- 
(pienca, tliere would l)e one lioly brotherhood throughout the 
woihl, whilst cruelty, oppression, and bondage would be 
things unknown. We ha-ve all proceeded from one pro- 
genitor ; we have all one cominon nature ; we are all re- 
deemed by tlie same precious l)lood ; we have all the same 
Father in lieaven; and unto all, upon equal terms, mercy 
is ofltijred, as we are all transgressors of the law.^ The 
meanest outcaste, by an individual recumbency upon the 
atonement, may receive the testimony that his ini(piities are 
foigiven; and may know, by the Spirit’s witness, that he is 
joined in a inyBtical union with Christ, the brightness of 
6ocl*s glory f and when liis mortal shall put on immorhdity' 
he will 1)8 welcomed to lieaven witli angelic symphonies more 
sweet than ever yet were tlirown from harp or lute byniiii-' 
, wiien even kings with their guerdons, have. 




listened, not agai,n to descend to some lower position ' after 
the lapse of miglity ages, but to live for ever and 
'fill, unuttembly full, of al! tliat is glorious and good. 




, this was beautifully set forth by one of the M^osaic Institutions, 
T'ho ■ ricli , sliall not gmo jmmh and the poor shall not give less' than' lialf 
a shekel, ^whm tliiw gi.fo mi 'offering iint.o the Lord, '-lo make an atonement 

jfxoiL, xatx. 10. See also, Jo'b xxxiy. '19' j P'row ,xxii. 2 ; 
. 11 . 25 . 


rl .0 ; 'C'ta ■ 'i? os 



IV. THE BUDHAS WHO PEECEDED GCJTAMA. 

GOTAMA EODHISAT EBSOLVES UPON BECOMING A BITBIIA : BECBIVES YAEIOtJS 
BIETHS , EXPEESSES THE WISH HE HAD FQIiMED.'-“‘'KANlt TIIOITSAN'DS OP 
EIJDHAS APPBAE.— GOTAMA BOHISAT RECEITES THE A.SSHRANCE THAT HI 
WILL BECOME BtTDHA.— THE TWENTY-PO'CXB BUBHAS Wiro IM^MEBlATILy 
PEECEBED g6tAMA.--THE FIVE BtTDHAS OF THE PRESENT K ALPA : 
EAKHSANBA, KONAGAMANA, KASYAPA, GOTAMA, AND MAlTiii. 

The Budlias appear after intervals regularly reourring, in a 
series that knows neither beginning nor end. It is supposed 
by the Singhalese that all traces of tiie Budlias i»revious to 
Gdtama have been lost, with tlie exception of such particii- 
krs as were revealed respecting them by tlie great teacher or 
his inspired disciples ; and they maintain tliat the acts they 
performed, and the doctrines they taught, can be learnt from 
no other source. But it is thought by many orientalists, 
that Gdtama was only the reviver of a system that had been 
previously taught by more ancient sages. In the inscription 
upon the great bell at Eangoon, it is stated that along witli 
the eight hams of Gotama enshrined in tlie diigoba of the 
temple to which it is attached, there are “the three divine 
relics of the three deities ” who were his immediate 
decessors. Fa Hiaii mentions a great town in Oude, in me 
neighbourhood of Edma’s celebrated city, Ayodhya which 
contaiimd“^e ^tire bones of Kdsyai or-^thm mH^ 
his entoe_ body.” This agim with the Singhakse state- 

ment relative to the same Budha tlnii' ofirm i lo > 

f 1 • 1 1 same xmana, that alter las cremation the 

the enh • r ^ presented an unbroken skeleton ; and 

related concerning any other Budha. The 
rave er a so mentions certain sectaries, some of 
oisliippeci the whole of the four BudhEs 
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who worshipped the three preceding Budlias, hut paid no 
respect to Gotarna. On the Budhist temple at Sanchi there 
are ima.ges of tlie four Budhas in niches ; and in an inscrip- 
tion it is said that a female devotee, to prevent begging, 
caused an alms-house to be erected, and money was given for 
the lamps of the four Budhas. It may have been with the 
intention of placing themselves at as great a distance as pos- 
sible from the sectaries, that the followers of Gotarna asserted 
that he was aaroStSa/cTos, teaching the same truths as the 
former Budhas, but deriving his knowledge from the intuitive 
power he received when he became Budha, and not from 
either reason or tradition. 

It is said in the Miliiida ft The dharmnia of all 

the Budlias is tlie same, but there are four things in which 
they differ, 1. Some are born as brahmans and others as 
kings.* 2. Some are born when men live to the age of a 
hundred years, and others when they live to a thousand. 
3. The age of the Budlias when they attain nirwdna is regu- 
lated by the age of men ; on which account some Budhas dis- 
appear before they are one liundred years old, and others live 
to the age of many liiindreds of tlioiisands of years. 4. The 
Budhas differ in the size of tlieir persons, some being much 
others/ There are other differences, but none of 
of very great importance, as it is the uniform tes- 
timony of the Singhalese autliors that in doctrine the Budhas 
are one. This, indeed, follows as a matter of course, if they 
possess the power of knowing all things, as truth changes 
not..witli the' revointions ,of time. ■ 

The date of the appearance of the three Budhas who pre- 
ceded Gdtama has been calculated by Mmor Forbes (Journ. 
As. Soc. June, 1836). According to this theory, Kakusanda 
became a:Budha, B.O. 3101 Kdnigamana, B.O. 2G9gL‘ and 
K4syapa, 'B.a ,1014. The first of these Jates is fbuhcfed 
principally upon the supposition that Kakusanda appeared, 
at,''' the; commenceinexit. of the preS'ent,:',kalpa, and' That the 

,,wH'Ol©' of- the,''tw,eiitj“four B.Ed,lm8'''Wlio \preced6d' .eidtaiiia, were 
Ksliatriyas,. w'ith ■ 'tlia eioeptioo .of the^ tUree lasfc, 'wlio were' Brahmans* 


if* t.ri!' 
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kalpa of the Budliists is the same as tliA ir t 
of the Brahmans j but neither of these ideas can £ 
mde to agree with the system as it is received in cClot 
It may loe, that Gotama presented himself to the world as’ 
the successor of men whose claims to supreme authoritv 1 

th611 O-CkBOwlGdffGd * but I InVG rmi- 4 ‘n ^ 

^ ^ ^ With anv waU 

authenticated data of their doctrines or deeds. 

The beings who will in due course become Biidh-,= 
oaUed Bdaisal. Ikey a,e Mmtota; 1« tl.o IZZ 

usage, i. eW eudueively „uB„e.l to tire rf” 
have become avowed candidates for the high office Wbpn 

xjj. uuc ^icutma-ioKas. xhi<5 expitf^Q a* 

of some compassionate brahma, who when he h-w di- 
the cause and the remedv loohs nJ ^‘^oovered 

Wta east, who wiE next heconse aeninmt t, S 

Budhaship; and when he has discovered the P '. n • 
question, he inspires him will, n ' bodiusat m 

him to form ttfr,!, to r ■'“•'■‘"m that enable, 

world, that bo 1 ““ »f tl'o three 

■ i. ’ inay release sentient beinas from the evila n r 

So tori em-S'eadf TTf are 'divided 

The eiarre^r ( rvro 

Sion (2). 3 The Am mF, • a- X expres- 

1 iionunatioii ( 3 ) 

who rrappeteflrrlT ■'““'"““Wp Budhoa 

twenty-four who immediate Teood”d G T f" 

their history consists of httle more fh 

tive incidents. ° ^ names and correla- 

giothff Bu'dSrf “ ■*■“> Wi- 

Btidhee ore Sv”T 

bangraha, and Eaksha BhaaavoH pi Vistara, Knya 

not agree with those of thrBndhas tdm“‘''“''\'" 

Ion. “In the Samadhi T?„,- « v“ ^® ^*’® ^»owninOey- 

ladhi Eaja,^ It 18 stated in toe same wort 

a, before he became a Budha) is 
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asked by Maitreya and Vajra Pani how he acquired Samadhi 
Jnyaii. In reply, he begins by naming 120 Tathagatas, 
who instructed him tlierein in his former births ; and at the 
conclusion of his enumeration of Budhas, Sdrvarthasiddha 
observes, ' he has given so many names exempli gratia, but 
that his instructors were really no less in number than 80 
crores.' There is a verse in the Aparanita Dharani (to be 
found in many other, and higher authorities), purporting that 
'the Buddhas who have been, are, and will be, are more 
numerous than the grains of sand on the banks of the 
Ganges.’ .... Tliese are evident nonentities, in regard to 
chronology and liistory, yet it is often difficult to distinguish 
them from their more substantial compeers.” 


1. Th& Bra of Resolution, 

The kalpa in which we now live is called Maha Bhadra. In 
the ages that were concluded twenty asankya-kap-lakshas 
previous to this kaljia, there was not, for the space of a kap- 
asankya, any supreme Budha j so that there was no acquirement 
of merit, nor any attainment of a higher order of existence, 
except by the beings who in the kalpas previous to these un- 
propitiouE ages had entered the anagiimi and sakradagami paths, 
and were thus enabled, in process of time, to attain nirwana. 
Those beings who had only entered the path sowan, passed in 
order, by the ascending and descending scale, through the 
various degrees of men, dtiwas, and brahmas; and then, by the 
exorcise of dhydna, entered the superior paths and became rahats. 
Among these rahats was a bralima, who, observing that the 
beings who entered the brahma-ldkas were few, enquired what 
was the reason, when he discovered that it was because no 
supreme Budba had appeared for the space of a kapasankya. 
Again, looking to see whether there was any one in the world 
who had the necessary qualifications to become a candidate for 
the Budhaship, he beheld many thousands of BddMsats existent, 
like so many lotus buds awaiting the influence of the sunbeam 
that they might be expanded. Having made this discovery, he 
looked once more to see which of these candidates was the 
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nearest to the attainment of the great object they all had in 
view, when he saw that it was the Bddhisat who was afterwards 
to become Gdtama Bndha.* 

At this time Gdtama Bddhisat supported himself and his ao’ed 
mother, who was a widow, by trade. To increase his wealth \e 
engaged with some mariners to take him to Swarnna Bhiima • 

' but as he was sailing to this place, accompanied by his mother 
a great storm arose, and the ship in which he sailed was 
wrecked. They were in danger of perishing, as the waves rose 
like mountains to the sky ; but Bddhisat, regardless of his own 
life, and seeking only to save that of his parent, took his motlier 
upon his back, and swam towards the shore, in the midst of 
sharks, sword-fish, and other monsters of the deep. When the 
brahma saw the resolution of Bddhisat he was as.surcd that he 
possessed the requisite qualifications, and therefore bent his 
mind in the direction of the Budhaship, by means of which 
Bddhisat thought thus within him.self, “ I will hereafter become a 
Budha, that I may save the world.” Animated by this re.solu- 
tion, and assisted by the brahma, he succeeded in gainimr the 
land ; where he continued, in the foreign country in which he 

now dwelt, to support his mother, until in due time he died and 
was re-born in a brabma-loka. ^ 

After enjoying the blessedness of the brahma-ldka during the 
accustomed age, he was born as the son of the king of Benares 
at that time called Sirimati, and succeeded his father in the 
ingdom. On receiving the crown, he took the name of Ses- 

tratapa, and was famous for subduing wild elephants and brinv. 
ing them under the voke At one ffmA ” 

beautiful wild elephant, of which ho had heard from one of his 

foresters; not long after which a herd of elephants broke into 

trees T destroyed a great number of the 

trees, by knocking them down and trampling them under their 

damage that they had done, the king 

Sr hnt b caught, and pursued 

feZlL f ! ^ animal upon which ho rode scented the 
emales, it went after them with so much eagerness that the' 
mg was earned far away into the forest, until ho was at so 

time that elapsea“en thl S who became Budlm, in th^ 

Fw eeween tms period and the appearance of Gdtama. 
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great a distance from Ms attendants, that he became alarmed ; 
and thinking that he wonld be in danger i£ a battle were to 
ensue between his own elephant and the wild ones, he seized 
the bending branches of a tree that he passed, and escaped from 
the elephant’s back. The attendants followed the footsteps of 
the elephant, calling out as they proceeded, until they came 
near the tree ; -when the king heard their -voices, was released, 
and returned wnth them to the city. On reaching the palace, 
he sent for the chief of tlie elephant keepers, and enquired if he 
had intended to take his life, by putting him on so unruly an 
animal ; and though, the keeper informed the king of the reason 
of its refractoriness, arising from the presence of the females, 
he was told that unless it returned from the forest within the 
space of seven days he must die. But on the seventh day, the 
elephant returned to the royal stable ; and when the keeper 
informed the king, his majesty went to see it ; and perceiving 
that it was now quite tame, he enquired how it was that the 
animal appeared to be thus docile, when a little time before he 
had been unable to restrain it, even by the application of the 
hook. The keeper replied, Oh king ! the passion of the sexes 
is sharper than the hook ; it is hotter than the burning flame; 
it is like an arrow piercing the mind ; like a thief that steals 
away the virtuous disposition that would be obedient to the 
precepts ; like an asur to swallow the moon-resembling 
knowledge ; like a fire to hum up the forest-resembling con- 
tinence. The elephant’s passion is over, and he has therefore 
returned quietly to his stall.” The keeper then gave the king a 
proof of the elephant’s obedience to his commands, produced by 
the power of a mantra ; when the king said, “Passion is mis- 
chievous, cruel, brutal, and unruly ; it is the cause of all danger 
and distress.” After this the king looked to see in what way 
the evils connected with existence may he overcome ; and when 
he saw that the dharmma of a Budlia can alone produce this 
effect, he thought within himself, “ May I become a Budha !” 
This resolution, or wish, is called man (ipranidhina. Then retir- 
ing from the kingdom, he became an ascetic in the forest of 
Himdla, and at Ms death was re-born in one of the dewa- 

ddkas., . ■ ■ 

The next birth received by Bddhisat was as a Brahman, in the 
village of Dffiddi ; and on account of the great beauty of his 
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person Ke was called Bralima. At sixteen years of age he had 

read the three V^das, Irjn, Yajn, and Sama, and was acquainted 

with all the sciences. LTear the rock Eraka, but then called 

Mnnda, he became an ascetic, and had 500 followers, of whom 

the Bodhisat who will one day become Maitri Budha was the 

chief. One day, when his disciple and Brahma were wandering 

about the forest to gather fruits for their sustenance, they saw 

near the rock a tigress that had some time before brought forth 

and was then suffering from hunger. Brahma, on seeing this,'’ 

reflected again on the evils of existence, and sent his disciple 

into the forest to see if he could find any bones or offal that 

they could give to the tigress to appease its hunger. Daring 

his absence, Brahma remembered that it was only by the birth 

of^ a Budha that these evils could be removed ; and calling to 

mind the resolution he had previously formed, he reflected 

that in order to the attainment of this great object it would be 

necessary for him to give in alms, many times, his own heads 

eyes, wives, and children. Then exclaiming, “ May I bv this 

become a Budha ! ” he placed himself in the way of the tigress 

hat by givmg his flesh he might preserve its life and that of its 

little ones. When the animal perceived him, it bounded from 

aerock to the place where he stood, seized him, and tore him 

in pieces. By the power of the merit arising from this act he 
was bom in a dewa-ldka. ’ 

Dipankara Budha was born as the 
of a laicIoOoT f ^^er remaining in the state 

TOpn™ B.dij iU, Badta a,, BMW 

WrM to 

assurance tbat be would become a t 

Gdtama BddHsat was a prince ; and one day win sitr“^ 
palace, having seen Dinanksi-p TtMi, i ^ sitting in his 

bowl, he sent^n attendrl 

when he was informed that he wls seeking 

this the prince called him to the palace and fill’- 

head,^saymg at the same time, “ By virtue of i 
hereafter become a Budha ; and us ttis 
my name in that hiw-.l, 1,0 sidharttha oil, may 
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declared tliat the prince would in an after age become a su- 
preme Budha. 

In the seven asankya-kap-lahshas that elapsed after Gdtama 
Bddhisat formed the wish to become a Budha, 125,000 Budhas 
appeared ; and during this period he was born many hundreds 
of times, either as a dew^a or as a man. 1. In the Nanda 
asankya, there were 5,000 Budhas. 2. In the Sunanda asankya, 
9,000. 3. In the Pratlmwi asankya, 10,000. 4. In the Manda 
asankya, 11,000. 5. In the Dharati asankya, 20,000. 6. In the 
Siigara asankya, 30,000. 7. In the Pundaiika asankya, 40,000. 

Throughout the whole of these ages, in what birth soever he 
appeared, Gotama B(klhisat continually exercised mandpranid- 
hana, the wish to become a supreme Budha. 

2, The Mr a of Mxpression, 

In the first Sarwa Bhadra kalpa of the thirteenth asankya- 
kap-laksha previous to the present Malm Bhadra kalpa, Gotama 
Bddhisat wms born as the son of the monarch of Dhannya. In 
the course of time he succeeded to the kingdom, and became a 
chakra wartti. One clay his magical chariot having descended to 
the earth from its appointed place in the sky, he was alarmed by 
the portent, and enquired from one of his nobles what could be 
its cause. The noble replied, “This sign betokens either the 
near approach of the death of the chakrawartti, or that the 
chakrawartti will become an ascetic, or that a supreme Budha 
has appeared in the world ; but as your majesty has yet many 
years to live, it cannot portend your death ; and it must there- 
fore have been caused by Sakya, the Budha who at present is 
blessing the world.” When the king heard that a Bndha was in 
existence, he went to the wihara in which Sakya resided, and 
offered him all his treasures, expressing at the same time his 
earnest expectation that when the necessary qualifications were 
received, he should hiniBelf become a Budha. After this he was 
'' re-born in U' brahxna46ka. ' 

1. In the same Sarwa-bhadra asankya, 50,000 Budhas ap- 
peared. 2. In the Sarwa-phulla asankya, 80,000. 3. In the 
Sarwa-ratna asankya, 90,000. 4. In the Ilsabhakkhanda as- 
ankya, 70,000. 5. In the Manibhadda asankya, 60,000. 6. In 
the Pnduma asankya, 20,000. 7. In the second Usabhakkhanda 
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asankya, 10,000. 8 . In tlie Kliandatwa asankja, f5,000. 9 I 33 

the Sarwa-sela asankya, 2,000. During the whole of these ao-es 

in which 387,000 Budhas appeared, Gdtama Bwlhi.sat expressed 

his wish to become a Budha. This was the period called wiik- 
pranidliana. 

3 . The Era of Nomination; inchidmrj the HMonj of the BudJm 

who preceded Gdkma, 

In tliG fonitli asankya- kap-lalcslia provioiiB to tJiB pTosBiit 

Ehadra ka,lpa;, was tlie Saramanda kalpa, in wliicli appeared tlie 

fonr Bndlias, Tanliankara, Medliatikara, Saranankara, and Dipan- 
kara. ^ 

In the time of lanhankara, Gotarna Bodhisat was born as the 
son of Snnanda, king of the city of Pnspawati. From Tunhnr 
kara he received aniyata-wiwarana, or an lndefinit<;a™^ 
that^ he would become Budha. From Dipankara, and the sue- 

ceedmg twenty-three Budhas, he received niyata-wiwaruna, ora 
dennite assurance. 

Dipankax'a was born in the city of Ranimawaii ; his father 
was the king Sudewa; his mother, Sumtkllia; lie reigned 10,000 
years before he became an ascetic ; his queen was called Fadutnfl • 

Mb bo., UsBbtokkhanaB; to 

the reception of the Budhaship, ten months ; the knsa gnm was 
given by Snnanda; tlie sacred tree under %vbich ho became 
Budha, was the pulila; his principal male disciples, degasaw 
were Mangala and Tissa; his personal attendant, upasthayaha, 
was Sagara ; he lived 100,000 years ; he was eiglity cubits high; 

e had a retinue of 400,000 rahats ; and the name of Gdtama 
Bodhisat was at this time Sumedha-hrahmana.* 

In the third asankya-kap-laksha previous to 'the present kalpa, 
Kondannya was Budha. His birth-place was Eammawati ; his 
er, Sunanda; his mother, Sajiita; his m'gn, 10,000^ ^rs; 

BielafciyG to ecicli of the twoiitv-foiir Biifllma wn ir* i • 

birthplace; the names of his fathL md mSmr t) f l 
the names of his queen and son ; his ,d .t!.L 


the n-ames of his queen aid s n £ p bd ’ 

persons who gave him tlie rice-’eakes^mrtho S • his 'Zd^ ‘® 
me names of tbe two prindDal diseiTilpH i • ^ i tree, 

age, stature and the miTnS,™ t ■ ^ iV’ h*s persoiial attendant ; his 

hisat. sTmeTf the e Xs Bdd- 

Ufe of G-dtama Budha iXXen nndmtood until the legend of the 

havemot copied these names from aw ^ 

possible uso. . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ^ msortion would ' .be, of, no 
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his queen, Suriiclii; liis son, TVijitaseiia; his period of asce- 
ticism, 'ten months; the person -who gave him cakes, Yaso- 
dhara; the grass giver, Sniianda; his sacred tree, the sal; Ms 
principal disciples, Bhadra and Subhadra : his attendant, Anu- 
radha ; his age 100, OCX) years ; his height, 88 cubits ; his retinue, 
a kela-laksha; and the name of Gotaina Bodhisat was Wijitawr- 
chakrawartti.. 

In the sncceedingasankya-kap-laksha, in the Sarananda kalpa, 
four Budhas appeared ; Mangala, Suintina, Rewata, and Sdbhita. 
In the time of tlie first of these Budhas, the name of Gotama 
Bddliisat was Stiinichi-hrahnianji ; in tliat of the second, Atulan- 
iigaraja; in tliat of the third, Atidewa-bnilimana; and in that of 
the f ourtli, S ti ja ta-l>rabTm:in a. 

One asaiikja-kap-Iakslia previous to the present kalpa, in the 
Wara kalpa, tht‘ee Ihidhas apipeared ; Anomadarshi, Paduma, and 
Narada ; in wliose ages reB|)eetively, Gotama Bodhisat was 
Ma}iesakya-yaksha-se!ia|iati, a kesara lion, and an ascetic. 

In the Sara-kalpa, l(H),0(j0 kalpas previous to the Maha Bhadra 
kalpa, there was one Budlia, Piyurnatura; and the name of 
Gotama Bodhisat was Jatilarasliirika. 

In the MaBda-kalfia, :10,U()0 kalpas previous to the present 
kalpa, there were two Budhas; Sunmdha and Sujata. In the 
age of tlie first, the name of Gotama Bodhisat was Uttara, and 
in that of the second he wuh a cliakriiwartti. 

In the Wara-kalpa, 118 kalpas previous to the present, there 
were three Budlias; Plyadarslii, Artliadarshi, and Dharmnaa- 
darshi; in 'whose ages tlie names of Gotama Bodhisat were" 
Kasyapa-bralimaiia, Susima-tapasa, and Sekradewendra. 

Yh the.'Manda-kalpa, 96 kiilpas previous to the present, there 
was one' Budha, Bidluirtha; and the name -of Gotama Bodhisat 
w^as Mangaliij-lniihtnaxia. 

In the Mimda-kalpa, 9B kalpas previous to. the present, there; 
.were two Bxidhas, TisB.a and Plnissa; and Gotama Bddliisat was 
called 'Sujata-tapasa and W'ijiiawi-ehakrawartti.' ■ 

In'Ilie. Saim'nninda-kalpa,I) kalpas previous to 'the'" present, 
.there was one Budha, W'ipassi, and the name of .Gdtama Bodhisat 
"was ' Atula-ndga-nija* ' ' 

; dn,. the' M'anda.kalpa,' ''31 the present, there 

w'ereYwo;/B,u,dh:aB', iSikhi .and Wessabhu-; and the names of Gd- 
"tama Bddhisat "wercr Arindam.arriiJ,a,anci' Sudarshana-raja. 
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After the dissolution of Wessabliu there were 29 kalpas in 
which no supreme Budha appeared. 

This long period of remediless ignorance was .succeeded by the 
Maha-bhadra* kalpa, in which five Budha.s are to appear ; Kalcu- 
sanda, Kdnagamana, Klsyapa, Gdtarna, and Maitrit. The first 
four have abeady appeared ; aud Maitri will bo the next Budha 
wlio will arise to bless the world. 

The birth-place of Kaknsanda was Mekhaht ; his father Agrfi 
datta, and his mother, Wisakha. The father of Kakiusanda was 
prdhita to the monarch of Kshema. He remained a laic for the 
space of 4000 years, and had an establi.shnient of 20,000 females 
but Rochani was his principal queen. At the birth of his son 
Httara he left the palace in a chariot drawn by six horses! ani 
after performing the necessary rites of a.scotici.sm for the space 
of eight month.s, he received the rice-cakes from Wajirendraya,' 
and the kusa-grass from Gunasubhadra ; and at the root of the 
tree called sirisa, or miira, hci attained the power of a supreme 

n— proclaimed the bana to 
40,000 disciples. The king Kshema was the B()dhi.sat who 

^terwards became Gdtarna Budha; on hearing the discourses of 
a Tisanda he^ resigned his kingdom and embraced the priest- 
hood. The principal disciples of Kakusanda were V^Tadhura and 
Sanjawi; his attendant, Budhajana; lii.s principal female dis- 
ciples, bama and Upasama ; his stature 40 cubits ; the rays from 

AA AAA^^ extended to the distance of 10 yojanas ; and liis age was 

4i0,(J00 years. 

The name of Kdnagamana was received from the circumstance 
that at the instant of his birth there was a golden shower (kairn- 

+■ Jambudwipa. His birth-place was Sddha- 

wafa ; his father, Sanyadatta ; and his mother, Uttara. He re- 

“ 1 /i! Rnchig&a was his principal queen. 

At the birth his son Swarthiwahana he left the paLce on his 

t “ There 

hiets, 1000 (spiritual) thrones for tHlOOO A® 

kalpa, four of whom luwe appiti iif ' ^ 

Sh^ya, after becoming Bud^^ “l 

the thrones of his throe ^ VamiiiBi, |mid respeat to 

and then he sat down on the fourth them, 

scribed in the first volume ef tiir. ^’^trono. iheso 1000 Budhas are de- 

Tibetans delight to keen the imnVrAH Some wealthy 

other metal, and to pay? respect to *» » 
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state elepliaiit, witH 30,000 followers, all of whom embraced the 
priesthood. After performing the asetic usages for the space of 
four months, he received the rice-cakes from Aggisena, and the 
kusa-grass from Chinduka ; and at the root of the tree called 
udumbura, or dimbul, he attained the object of his great exer- 
tion. Gotama Bddhisat was at this time the monarch Parwata, 
who made an offering to KcSnagamana, and heard him repeat the 
prediction, “ In the present kalpa this individual will become a 
supi’eme Budha.” The principal disciples of Konagamana were 
Sambahula and Uttara ; his attendant, Sortthijana ; his principal 
female disciples, Samudda and IJttara ; his stature 80 cubits ; 
and he was 30,000 years of age when he attained nirwana. 

The birth-place of Kasyapa was Benares ; his father, Brahma- 
datta; his mother, Dhammawati ; the period during which he 
remained a laic, 2000 years ; his queen, Sunanda ; his son Wiji- 
tasena; his period of asceticism, seven days; the cake-giver, 
Bmasunanda; the grass- giver, Somanassa; and his sacred tree 
was the nuga, or banian. Plis principal disciples were Tissa and 
Bharaddwaja, his attendant, Sarwachitra ; and his principal 
female disciples, Uruwela and IJrula. At this time Gotama 
Bddhisat was the brahman Jdtipala. His stature was 20 cubits ; 
he had a retinue of 20,000 disciples ; and lived in all 20,000 
years. After his body was burnt, the bones still remained in 
their usual position, presenting the appearance of a perfect 
skeleton ; and the whole of the inhabitants of Jambudwipa 
assembling together, erected a dagoba over his relics, one yojana 
in height. ( SadhanmnamtnaMre ) . 



V. GOTAMA BGDHISAT: HIS VIETUES AND 

STATES OE BEING. 

a^AXmCATIOl^S ABTANTAMS OP 

AT. THS PIVE HUITOEED AND WPTT BIKTHS—THE SOT(t4. 

3-ArAEA.-THB APPANNAKA JATAKA.— THE irnuiKA TVTAITA 

■nr A T-- A r. A ^ ^ ^ Aix, iw. u JN J A TAK A. — THE 

MAKASA JATAEA. — THE Q-HNA Tatat/a mrrr, . 

A«4T>PT«. r' JATAAA.-THE TINDUKA JATAKA.~THE 

asadeisa jataea.— the wessantaea jAtaea. 

A GREAT part of the respect paid to Gotatna Bndha arises 
^ myriads" voluntarily endured, thrormliout 

-gh* 'thereby glil the 

pow to free sentient beings from the misery to which thev 

BudtaM^ f"™™ '» raiieption of the 

mdhasKp, he might have become a rahat, and therefore 
ceased to exist • hnt- i ^ wioitioie 

. .. ’ of his own free mil he fore wp, if 

sive existence for the benefit of the three worlds. TJiere is 

a class of virtues, called the ten pdraniitfe, one or othS of 

which IS pre-eminently exercised durin<r the wLip n i 

which the Bddhisat prepares himself Z Z ^ 

ship ( 1 ). ^ ^ mmself foi the supreme Budha- 

him, '’-“O'" 

own life .t enei 71., t 

Endhas ha, h,en hrieflv reeSd7 t^l' ,V 

It was also the custom of rdnl ^ ? preceding chapter. 

anc o^tnrred 77 t im ’■ 7° “P”*- 

place in previous ages, in which the «PTvtm had taken 

dwelling more nartipulpri ^ ^ f persons were actors, 
taken k >■» W-toIf had 

mo SBveiai transaebona. Fpom these relation, fte 
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work called by the Singhalese Pansiya-panas-jataka-pota, or 
the Book of the Five Hundred and Fifty Births, was com- 
piled. “ The work known by this title,” says the Eev. D. J. 
Gogerly (Ceylon Friend, Aug. 1838), “ is a Pali commentary 
on one of the fifteen books belonging to the fifth section of 
the Siitra Pitaka, or Discourses of Budha, and forms no part 
therefore of tlie sacred code ; but according to a decision 
that the comments are of equal authority with the text, it is 
regarded as of indisputable authority. There is a Singhalese 
translation of the greater part of it, which is exceedingly 
popular, not on account of the peculiar doctrines of Budhism 
contained in it, for these are but incidentally referred to, but 
from its being a collection of amusing stories which they 
believe to be unquestionably true. The copy of the Pali 
comment now before me is written on olas 29 inches long, 


having 9 lines on a page, and occupies 1000 leaves or 2000 
pages. The text itself is very scarce ; my copy was made 
from one in the possession of the late chief priest of the 
Matura district, Bowilla; it contains 340 pages of 9 lines 
each, written on olas 23 inches long. Tt is named Jdtaka 
G4th4, or Birth Stanzas, although a large proportion of them 
has no reference (independent of the comment) to any birth, 
being general maxims or miscellaneous observations. Each 
of the first one hundred Jatakas consists of a single verse of 


four lines ; but some of the remainder, being histories, are 
much longer, the last one, or history of king Wessantara, 
occupying 40 pages. The comment comprises— 1. The oc- 
casion upon which the verse was spoken. 2. A story illus- 
trating it, affirmed to have been related at the time by Budha, 
detailing circumstances which occurred to him and the parties 
respecting whom the verse was spoken, in a previous birth. 
3. A philological explanation of the words and sense of the 
stanza, the verse or verses being mostly inserted at length. 
This last is not translated into Singhalese, except partiaUy in 
the first J4taka, as being unintelligible to the mere Singhalese 
reader.’'::' 

The Singhalese translation, so far as it extends, appears to 
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be a correct and literal rendering of the Pali original. I 
have read the greater part of it, and brought a copy to 
England,^ intending to read the whole, but have not yet 
found leisui’e to accomplish the task. Eeckoning a pa^e to 
contain 9 lines, with about 100 letters in each line, it extends 
to 2400 pages. I have not made inucli use of it beyond the 
present chapter. At my request, my native pundit made an 
analysis of the number of times in which Gdtarna Bddhisat 
appeared in paidicular states of existence, as recorded in the 
Jatakas, and the following is the result. An ascetic 83 times ■ 
a monarch 58 ; the ddwa of a tree 43 ; a religious teaclier 26 • 
a courtier 24 ; a prdhita brahman 24 ; a prince 24 ; a noble- 
man 2o ; a learned man 22 ; tlie ddwa Sekra 20 ; an ape 18 • 
a merchant 13 ; a man of wealtli 12 ; a deer 10 ; a lion ’ 10 • 
le ird hansa 8 ; a snipe 6 ; an elephant 6 ; a fowl 5 ■ a 

mT U ’■ 4 ; a bull 4 ; the brahma 

„ Brahma 4 ; a peacock 4 ; a serpent 4 ; a potter 3 ; an 

outcaste o ; a guana 3 ; twice each a fish, an elephant driver 

a rat, a jackal, a crow, a woodpecker, a thief, and a pig • and 

once each a dog, a curer of snake-bites, a gambler, a mason 

a smith, a devil dancer, a scholar, a silversmitli, a carpenter’ 
a waterfowl, a frog, a l,,,.,. . 

perfect evident, however, that this list is im- 

are^mro mT 

reads of tl schoolboy is little aware, sis he 

thel f monkey, that 

Biree Xrids Pr^r®' T""" of age.s, the teacher of the 

jata-g ya-dawasa,” which is an exact equivalent to our 

eaMtSH?' 1/”'” collection of fables, 

SeJ ? aG fBe scene of these 

wHM thiTf f rt T 

a Brahma^iff- V invariably connected with , 

superior anti f -n ® may infer therefrom the 

a cou?8 ''' n file Bah collection. The Jdtaka-pota 
considerable resemblance to those parts of the Talmud 
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that are described as consisting of “'aphorisms and moral 
sentiments, illustrated by similes and parables, and also by 
narratives, sometimes real and sometimes fictitious.” These 
legends are interesting, as throwing light upon the manners 
and customs, and upon the modes of thought, that were pre- 
valent when this compilation was made, or in the ages imme- 
diately previous; as there is a boundary of verisimilitude 
beyond which the wildest imagination cannot pass. One 
tale, after the usual manner of eastern compositions, presents 
the ojoportunity for the introduction of several other stories 
that are only slightly dependent upon the principal narrative. 
The^ Singhalese will listen the night through to recitations 
from this work, without any apparent weariness ; and a great 
number of the J atakas are familiar even to the women. 

The Jatakas here transcribed are the Sujata (2), Apan- 
naka (3), Munika (4), Makasa (5), Guna (6), Tinduka (7), 
Asadrisa (8), and Wessantara (9). In this selection I have, 
had in view the interest of the legend as a tale ; the con- 
venience of its length ; or its importance as illustrating some 
feature of Budhism. The Sujata -Jataka is here translated 
in full, with its introduction ; but in the other Jdtakas the 
introduction is omitted, and the narrative much abridged. 
The first Jataka recorded in the original text is the Apan- 
naka; and the last, the Wessantara. 



There are ten primary virtues, called pai-amitas, that are con- 
tinually exercised by the Bddhisats; and as each virtue is 
divided into three degrees ; ordinary ; upa, superior ; and para- 
martha, pre-eminent ; there are in all thirty pfe,miMs. 

For the space of twenty asankya-kap-lakshas, that is to say, 
from the time that the mandpranidhana, or resolution to become a 
Budha, was first exercised, the thirty paramitas were practised 
by Gdtama Bddhisat. 1. He gave in alms, or as charity, his 
eyes, head, flesh, blood, children, wife, and' substance, whether 
personal or otherwise, as in the Khadirangara birth. In this way 
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urn narf dana- 

sidX 1 2. In the Bhu- 

datta birth, and in others of a similar description, he practised 

dtrees or observance of the precepts, in the three 

h ^ Snttasdma, and other similar births 

he abandoned vast treasures of gold and silver, and numberless 

ulhlled the naiskrama-paramita, which recpiires retirement from 
the world. 4. In the Sattubhatta, and other births, he i-evcaM 
too hers that which he saw with his divine eyes, and thurM 
ed the pragnya-piramita, or the virtue proceeding from 
^ om. .5. In the Maha-janaka, and other births, he performed 

rrtt. z fipp. <i.to™i„o<i eo.4o 

^ e opposition of unjust men, re£,wdiiK>’ it aq if if 

f "O' °ving Ih L71 

paramita or^virtue proceeding from forbearance. 7. In the 
Mana Suttasoma, and other births he i 

thus exercising the satta ndramirf ! ^ 

truth 8 In +L. T .^“^ta, or virtue proceeding from 

to ,M* is M- lo 

giyin^ way to eyil in 1 i- manner, never 

XI ,7 ^ least possible degree: thus fiilfi] liner 

theadi8htana-paramita,or theyirtnp -nTvno r I imniling 

resolution. 9. In the Nigrodhanio-a^and ^othf *®'***^^® 

away that which he enioved in * l->irths, ho gave 

took upon Limself the so ® of othere^ 

n^aitri-pammita, or the virtue procced n: f ° 

affection. 10 In =!.„ j Fot-ceding from kindness and 

equal mind those who exercised u with an 

tie<= anrl +L ®, exeicised upon him the mo.st severe cruel 
ties, and those who assisted him and were kind • J f u n ' 
the tmeksfifl ^ ^ ? tlnis fiilfiihn<Tf 

^upcxstia-paramfra, or virtue proceeding from eananirnitv 

the diffetnSsT'XTbn “ the three degrees; and 

respecting dana. The givfrj of eres“flesrafd'‘df 

Which belongs to the body, is the ordimmrd’ 

children, wife, horses s W ^li A ^ 

jewels, gold, and silver or that wh' f’ lands, pearls, 

session, is the supeSi^^:* ^>e^i^od ,s , pos- 

involves the loss of life as the Lon that which 

01 Jite, as the head upon which the royal crown 
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has been placed, or the body, to feed lions, tigers, yakas, and 
rakshas, is the pre-eminent dana. 

The period required for the exercise of a paramita is called 
bhiimi. Were a Bodhisat to shed one single drop of blood in a 
thousand births, he would shed more blood than there is water 
in a thousand oceans in the space of one paramita-bhumi. Were 
he, in the same number of births, to give a portion of his flesh 
only the size of the undu flower, he would, in one bhiimi, give 
more flesh than there is earth in a thousand worlds like our own. 
Were he, in as many births, once to give his head, he would, in 
one bhiimi, give as many heads as would form a heap higher 
than Meru. Were he, on a similar scale, once to give an eye, he 
would, in one bhumi, give more eyes than there are stars in a 
thousand sakwalas. Were he to give one son bound by a withe, 
the whole of the withes would form a heap higher than Meru. 
Were any being to live successively through the age enjoyed in 
each of the dewa and brahina-ldkas, though this period would 
amount to many millions of years, and more than two hundred 
thousand maha-kalpas, it would not be a longer space of time 
than is required for the fulfilling of a paramita. The paramita- 
bhhmi must therefore be a period inconceivably long. 

The Bodhisat is ne ver born in any world above the Asanyasatya- 
Idka. He avoids the dewa and brahma-ldkas, because in these 
worlds he cannot further the accomplishment of his design ; he 
never prolongs his stay in places of this description, but seeks 
continnally for opportunities to carry his design into effect ; and 
it is for this reason that of his own free will he passes away from 
these lokas, and is born in the world of men. Because of his 
merit, he might always be born in a dewa or brahma-loka, but 
as in these places he cannot further the purposes of his great 
intention, he prefers being born in the world of men. Other 
beings must remain the appointed time in these worlds, there 
being no dangers or accidents by which their departure can 
be hastened; but as the Bcidhisat cannot there perform the 
paramitas, he has the power to depart at his pleasure. For this 
purpose he lies down upon a couch, and resolves upon being 
born in this world ; when his death takes place, and he receives 
birth in the place and manner upon which he had previously 
resolved. This kind of death is "called adhimukti; and the power is 
possessed by none but those who are to become supreme Budhas. 
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There are some Bodhisats who practise the p;iramitas durino- 
four, and others during eight, or sixteen, asanlcya-kap-Iaksha^ 
There are some who excel in purity, and in them wisdom is less 
evident ; others who excel in wisdom, and in them purity is less 
evident; and others who excel in determined courage, and in 
them purity and wisdom are less apparent. The three kinds of 
Bodhisats are distinguished by the names of ngghatita^nya or 
“he who attains quickly;” wipachitagnya, or “he who"’ attains 
less quickly : and gneyya, or “ he who attains least quickly.” 
The Bodhisats who belong to the fir.st division may attain rahat- 
ship on hearing four stanzas from a supreme Budha, and reneat 
a.n.j and oa tha day fcy roi^ht 
ihose of the second class must hear four stanzas from a sunreme 
Budha, and ask their meaning, before they can have the power 
to attain rahatship ; but on the same day they might ^enter 

hear them explained at length, before they can have the power 
to attain the rahatship ; but on the same day they might enter 
mrwana. If there be any Bddhisat, any being looking forward 
o the reception of the supreme Budhaship, he must make no use 

ni^Ta aS t inipart.nnto others the happiness of 

ceh^T we Budhaship has been re- 

_ , were the Bodhisat to give the most valuable alms every 

wtulir'T a -oeption. no effect of Sl 

uld be produced. For this reason. When there is rice 

that IS accustomed to ripen in three te 7 

labour nf the 1 , u “1 t^ee, four, or five months, no 

usbandman can accelerate the period of tho 
harvest, however often he mav water ,•+ v / 

may take; in like manner, the time for receivings th^BShaship 

- There are eight qualifications that must be possessed bv the 
being who receives the assurance of beeorrt 
must be a man and not « / o* becoming a Budha. 1. He 

the -R'ai.- f ’ * a dewa. It is therefore reauisite that 

the Bodhisat continnallv keep the ter rr x 

have the merit to be born as a man ^ P H 

not a female ; and therefore the Brfdv 1 ^ ^ 

would ii. to t t™ t . “‘“f •“ *>■«* 

eorii tU woold oi7„“ . Z”' ‘““™ 

name mm to become a rahat; all evil d 
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must be destroyed. 4. There must be the opportunity of offering 
to a supreme Budha, in whom also firm faith must be exercised. 
5. There must be the abandonment of the world, and the 
Bddhisat must become an ascetic. 6. He must possess the 
virtue derived from the practice of dhyana and other similar 
exercises, nor can the assurance be received by one that is un- 
just or wicked. 7. He must firmly believe that the Budha with 
whom he communicates is free from sorrow, and that he himself 
will possess the same power ; and he must enquire at what 
period he will receive the Budhaship. 8. He must exercise a 
fi.rm determination to become a Budha ; and were he even told 
that in order to obtain its exalted rank he must endure the pains 
of hell during four asankya-kap-hikslias, he must be willing to 
suffer all this for its sake. 


In the time of Dipankara Budlia, Gdtama Bddhisat might 
have attained nirwana, but that he might save countless beings 
from the woes of repeated birth, he voluntarily chose to continue 
in existence during the period that would elapse before he could 
become a Budlia, the design he had formed being constantly 
kept in view, until the whole of tlie paramitas were fulfilled. 
There is nothing in all existence to which the paramitas that he 
accomplished can be compared. When any of these four things 
are taken, the earth, tlie ocean, the stars, or Meru, it is like 
saying that the king of tlie garundas is larger than a snipe ; now 


the king is 150 yojanas in height. 

There are some personB who, on hearing of the afflictions of 
the B<5dhisat, might suppose that his sufferings are excessive ; 
but in reality his enjoyment prepondeimtes. W ere a kalpa to be 
divided into eight parts, to other* beings there is enjoyment in 
seven parts, and in one part suffering ; but to the Bddhisat there 
is enjoyment tliroughout the wdiole of the eight parts. The 
attainment of the Ikulliasliip is like the ascent of a man to the 
top of a tree, in order that lie may gather of its fruit ; the choice 
of the fruit is before liini, and he can take that which is ripest 
andhest. 

/'There, are thirteen '.advantages 'that, the Bddhisat enjoys.;,.. 1., 
.He," is never borri'in' any of the, eight great hells ; „ all , other, ,beings 
receive ■this.'birth, 'but the Bddhisats never, % He is never born 
in the Ldkdntarika hell. 3. He is never born in the Nijhama- 
tanhd prdta world. 4. He never receives the Khuppipdsa prdta 
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birth though all other beings endure it. 5. He never receives the 
Kalahanjanaka prdta birth, though all other beings are subiect 
to It. 6. He IS never born as any kind of vermin ; he is never a 

buTle Iddr receive these births, 

but the Bodhisat is never born less than a snipe ; nor is he ever 

born as a serpent or as any other animal of a similar specTes 

y. He IS never born blind, dumb, deaf, a cripple, or leLous.’ 

ouUful sex. 10. He never commits any of the five great sins. 

. IS never born in an ariipa world, as in those states there is 
no acquisition of merit. 12. There are other states of existence 
in which he is not born, as the prince never defiles his caste bv 
entenng the dwellings of common men. 13. He is never a 

the time HatT 

one lime that they resolve upon the exercisp nP +r>„ ' 

Thono-h +iip p,;„- j! ^ excicise oi the paramitas. 

hou^h the giving of their heads and of their children are in 
themselves sacrifices most nfnnf.il +i,. • • ^'“len are in 

+!,„ • 1 • 1 paintuJ, the pain is overpowered hxr 

tie JXS “ Of 

JtT "“"'I “»««e 

™Le bTif t *Wl..t the „h„te rf 1 

ions biiths, his mind was ever inclined towards merit and 
averse to demerit. When thnna.Lfc i -e and 

was agitated lit-o r j-i, i demerit arose, his mind 

merit hif mLd tas 

1,-l-p ^ enlarged, hke a broad canopy of cloth or 

pure sesamum oil spread out on the surfacLf a ptd 
lake* He was never indolenf ht* 4 ? i i x pxacia 

eisercised the most determined re. 1 

whetherit be Maha Brahma yinri ' ““ 

bad the power to exhibit an’equal c^uraT’ 

instance. At a certain time Gdtama B^idl Z 

squirrel,* on acconnt of some ImeTt of a fo r " 

forp«3f Txrrir. iJ. j • ^eraerit or a lormer affe. In tlie 

101 est he was attentive to his younj? one. ? Z ,! 

that Was necessary but a fp.r-f i i mgforthemall 

overflowed their ba4s so th r/i!" 

* Ty. ' i^A^bi^ had built 

near the coast tbeialand of Eambree, 

^ <^otani’a, sSh » th^harZtW f 
several creatui-es whose form he ass.™*.! ”““ers, bones, &c., of the 

but according to the Singhalese authors becoming a man; 

hundred of thousands of years ago. mnst have perished many 
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his nest was thrown down by the current, and the little ones 
were carried along with it far out to sea. But Bodhisat deter- 
mined that he would release them ; and for this purpose he 
dipped his tail in the waves, and sprinkling the water on the 
land, he thought in this manner to dry up the ocean.* After he 
had persevered seven days, he was noticed by Sekra, who came 
to him and asked what he was doing. On being told, he said, 

“ Good squirrel I you are only an ignorant animal, and there- 
fore yon have commenced this undertaking ; the sea is 84,000 
yojanas in depth ; how then can you dry it up ? Even a thou- 
sand or a hundred thousand men, would be unable to accomplish 
it, unless they were rishis.’’ The squirrel replied, ‘‘ Most 
courageous of men 1 if the men were all like you, it would be 
just as you say, as yon have let the extent of your courage be 
known by the declaration ; but I have no time just now to spend 
with sucli imbeciles as yon, so yon may be gone as soon as yon 
please.” Then Sekra caused the young squirrels to he brought 
to the land, as he was struck with the indomitable courage of 
the pai'ent. Thus was fulfilled the wirya-paramita. The whole 
of the ten virtues were fulfilled with eqiial ability. (Pujdwaliya ; 
SadhcmnmarakiaM^^^ 

2. The Sujdta Jdtalca. 

It came to pass that whilst Gdtama Budha resided in the 
wih4ra called Jetawana, near the city of Sewet, he related the 
following cJataka, on account of an ascetic who had lost his 
father. In what way ? Budha having perceived that an ascetic 
who Imd lost liis fatlier endured great affliction in consequence, 
and knowing by what means he could point out the way of 
relief, took with him a large retinue of priests, and proceeded to 
the dwelling of the ascetic. Being honourably seated, he 
enquired, “ Why are you thus sorrowful, ascetic?” to which 
the bereaved son replied, ‘‘ I am thus sorrowful on account of 
the death of my father.” On hearing this, Budha said, It is 
to no purpose to weep for the dead ; a word of advice is given 
to those who weep for the thing that is past and gone.” In 
■what manner ■? ■ 'That., whi'Ch follows 'is 'the :relatio.n. ' ■ 

\ " Th'© lital,, a ''legend that the forest in whi'ch their 

'',cit.y:'*wa8, 'afterwards" built to(>k,',f!'re 'of'' its'own ' accord, wh-en a', fox tried 'to' 
'■ extinguish it by 'dipping .its tail , in w,atar. 
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a former age, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares 
Bodhisat was born of a wealthy family, and was called Snifto’ 
The grandfather of Sujata sickened and died, at which his 
father was exceedingly sorrowful ; indeed his sorrow was so 
great,^ that he removed the bones from their burial-iolace, and 
deposited them in a place covered with earth near his ' own 
muse whither he went thrice a day to weep. The sorrow 
almost overcame him ; he ate not, neither did he drink. Bdd- 
isat thought within himself, that it was proper to attempt the 

assuaging of his father’s grief; and therefore, going to thfspi 

where there was a dead buffalo, he put grass and water to its 
mouth and cried out, “ Oh, buffalo, eat and drink ' ” The 

a dead buffalo eat grass or drink water? ” But without paying 
any attention to their interference, he still cried ont,^‘M3^ 
bnffao eat and drink!” The people concluded that he wa^ 
on 0 is mind, and went to inform his father ; who, forgetting 
his parent from his affection for his son, wimt to tS S 

repiied, Tiiere are the feet and the tjn‘1 i • 

p.rt, of Ito .otiro ■ ifH be fodS " . 

and water to a buffalo, dead, but not decayed, why do you 
father, weep for my grandfather, when there is no pirt of him 
-ha ever to be seen ? ” The father then said, 4ru my son 
what you say is like the throwino- nf a vnJi ®“> 

fire; it has extinguished my sorrow-’ a^ tb s ""T 

returned many thanks to Sujlta. ’ ' ^ . 

This Sujata Jitaka is .finished. I, Budha, am the person who 
was then born as the youth Sujata. ^ 


3. 


Apwiinalcb Jdtaka. 

th4countrTpalT^’ was a king of Benares 

WM . limo who« b. ™nl 'froa fie e“t t» tt! ’'**'7' ’l 
the west to the east Tr, +v, fi 

merchant, unwise, foolish, unlkSul^ 

filled his 5G0 wagons with 1 “Pedmnts. Bddh 

ready to take his departure. The oth ^ •’ 

other mercuant wns ii 
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similar position. Bcklliisat reflected tlms : If this other mer- 
chant accompanies me, there will he a thousand wagons, for 
which the road will be insuilicient ; fuel and water will he 
wanted for the men, and grass for the oxen ; it will he better 
that one should precede the other.” He then called the unwise 
merchant, and said to him, “ It will not be possible for us both 
to go together. What will yon do ? Will you go the first, or 
shall I ? ” The unwise merchant thought, “ If I go first, I shall 
derive many advantages therefrom ; the road will be free from 
ruts ; the oxen that draw the w^agon will have fresh grass to 
eat, and the men will have vegetables that have not previously 
been culled by any one else ; tbero will be excellent water ; I 
can put wliat price I choose upon my goods, and still sell 
them.” So he said, ‘‘ Friend, I will go first.” But Bodhisat 
saw that tlie re would be many advantages from going last ; and 
thus reflected : ‘‘ Tliose who go first will make the rough places 
in the road even ; the oxen will eat the coarse grass, whilst 


mine will crop that which is newly grown and tender; my men 
will pluck the tender vegetables tliat will spring up in the place 
of the former ones ; those wlio go first will dig wells in places 
where there is no water, and we can drink therefrom ; it is like 


putting one’s life in danger to fix a price upon goods, hut if I 
go last, I can sell my wareB at the price already fixed.” So he 
said, ‘‘Friend, you may go first.” The unwise merchant, 
saying, “ It is all right, Friend,” prepared his wagons, and com- 
menced his Journey. But lie soon came to a region uninhabited 
and wild. Ifiien filling his water vessels, he entered the desert, 


sixty yojanaB in extent. Wlien they had come to the centre of 
the desert, a y aka who dwelt tliere thought that if he could 
persuade tliem to tlirow away their water, they would become 
weak, and he could then devour them. In order to effect this 
purpose, he caused a magnificent chariot to appear, ■ drawn ^ by 
two. oxen, wliite, and 'in every respect beautiful, near which was 
a retinue of ten or twelve deiiions (literally, not men), armed 


with bo'WS' and other weapons.. Seated in the chariot, hO' him- 
self ■■appeared ■ like a res'pectable man, .ado.rned with, flowers and 
garlands, ' Hs' 'Imad and clothes .all wet, and the,' wheels of his 
.chariot''" C'Overed' ■W'ith ' mud.; ■ ■'• His attendants,' '.both ,' before and 
behind, were 'adorned "'in ,■,■' a similar ■ manner, with; red .and white 
■lotus fl'OW'Crs in their' hands, and', were-' eating 'the roots 'of' the 
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nelTimbinm and other water plants^ whilst drops of water and 
mud were sprinkled around. When the jaka saw the merchant 
approaching, he caused his own chariot to go a little out of the 
way, and enquired about his welfare. The merchant also 
caused his carriage to leave the road, that the wagons might be 
able to pass on, and said to the yaka, “Wo have come from 
Benares ; but where have you come from, adorned with flowers 
eating the roots of water plants, and your bodies streaming with 
water P Have you had rain on the road, and met with 'ponds 
covered with plants ? ” The yaka replied, “What is it you say, 
Triend ? The verge of the green forest a 2 ipear.s in the distance 
like a line; from thence the whole forest abounds with water' 
the rains are constant ; the ripple plays upon the entire surface 
of the water-course ; and ponds, covered with lotus flowers and 
water plants, appear here and there. But where are yon going 
in such order with your train of wagons ? ” The merchanirsaid, 
“I am going to such a region.” The yaka asked, “ What have 
you in these wagons and in these ? ” and wa.s answered, “ Such 
and such goods.” “ The last -wagons,” .said the yaka, “ appear 
to come on very heavily ; with what goods are tliey laden ? ” 
and when the merchant replied that they carried water, he said 
that he had done well to bring water thus far, hut tliat thence- 
torward there would be no benefit in conveying it, as he would 
meet with -abundance, so that it -would be better to break his 
water vessels, and spill the water, by which means the wagons 
would be able to get on more easily. Then saying that he mus. 
not delay any longer, he went a little distance, and disappearing 
returned to his demon-city. The unwise merchant listened to 
he words of the yaka, and breaking his wafer vessels so that not 
a particle of water was left, he drove on. But they did not meet 
\ anything like the appearance of water; the men became 

f-hp "WQ 1 1 j i' Evening came, tliej iintied 

the wagons and placed them in a circle, fastening the oxen to 

the wheels ; there was no water for the oxen to drink or for the 

m^ to prepare their rice; exhausted, they threw themselves 

an^ me came from their city, slow the oxen 

and^_men, and devoured them, leaving at their departure 

• - • iims, ihroTigh the folly of the mer- 

’ cmgs came to destruction ; their boneB were 
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scattered abroad; and the 500 wagons were left in the path, Ml 
of goods. 

About a month and a half after the departure of the unwise 
merchant, Bcklhisat commenced his journey, after lading his 
500 wagons with goods, and by degrees came to the beginning 
of the desert. Here he filled his large jars with water, and 
when the people were encamped, he called them together by 
beat of drum, and said, “No one is allowed to touch even a 


drop of water without perroission from me ; there are poisonous 
trees in this desert ; therefore let no one eat any leaf, fruit or 
flower that he has not been accustomed to before, without my 
consent.” After giving this advice, he entered the desert, 


along with his wagons. When he had arrived at about the 
middle, the yaka, in the same manner as in the former instance, 
appeared in the path ; but Bodhisat knew him, and reflected, 
“ There is no water in this desert ; it is on this account that it 
has received its name of waterless ; this person has fearless, red 
eyes ; his shadow does not appear ; without doubt, the unwise 


merchant who preceded me has thrown away his water, so that 
the men have become exhausted, and then been devoured ; this 
demon knows not my superior wisdom, nor my readiness in 
expedients.” , Then he said to the yaka, “You may all he oft*, 
out of the w^ay ; we shall not throw away our water until we 
meet with more ; when we come to other water, we will then 
throw away the w^ater we have bronght, and thus lighten our 
wagons.” Upon hearing this, the yaka went to a little distance, 
vanished, and returned to his demon city. After his departure, 
the attendants of Bodhisat came to him, and said, “ My lord, 
these people say that the verge of a green forest appears in the 
distance; from thence the rains are constant; they are adorned 
with lotus Bowsers, and carry red and white w^ater flowers in 
their hands; they are eating the roots of water plants; and 
their garments are dripping with wet; it will be better, there- 
fore, to throw aw^ay our water, that we may lighten our wagons, 
and proceed more quickly. But B(5dhisat no sooner heard these 
words, than he comnmnded the people to stop, and assembling 
them together, he enquired, “ Did you ever hear from any one 
that there is either lake or pond in this desert ?” They replied, 
“ We never heard of any such thing ; is it not called the Water- 
less Desert ?” Bddhisat ; The men we saw told us that the 
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verge of a green forest, wliere the rains are constant, appears in 
the distance ; now to what distance does the m^iny wind extend ?'* 
The attendants * It blows abont a yo^anal* Uddhisat * IVell 
has any one ofyon all felt this wind?” The attendants : “Ho, sir ” 
Bddhisat: “ How far may the rain-clond be seen ?” The attend- 
ants : About a yojana.” Bddhisat : “ Has any one of you all 
seen it ?” The attendants: “No, sir.” Bddhisat; “ To what 
dista,nce does the lightning appear ?” The attendants : “ About 
a yojana.” Bddhisat: “Has any one of you all seen its flash ?” 

The attendants : “No, sir.” Bddhi.sat : “ How far can the sound 
of &e thunder be heard ?” The attendants : “ About a yojana.” 
Bddhisat ; “ Has any one of you all heard it ?” The attendants : 
“We have not heard it, sir.” Bddhisat: “Good people, these 
are not men ; they are demons ; they wish us to throw away our 
water, that when we are exhausted they may devour us ; the un- 
wise merchant who preceded us, will have thrown away his water 
and been destroyed : the 500 wagons will be left in the road, full 
of goods, and we shall find them ; do not throw away a sincfle 
drop of water, but drive on with all haste.” They soon afterwards 
found the 500 wagons, full of goods, with the scattered bones of 
t e men and oxen. Then untying their oxen, they put their 
wagons in the form of an encampment, and when the oxen had 
eaten grass, and the men been refreshed, they placed the cattle 
m a circle, and the men around them, the stoutest of whom kept 
guard dunng the three watches, until the dawn, with .swords in 
their hands. The next day, early in the morning, when the men 
and oxen had again been refreshed, they put away their weak 
wagons and took strong ones, and exchanged their inferior goods 
tor those that were valuable. On their arrival at the place of 
merchandise, Bddhisat sold his goods at a high price, and the 
wPole company returned in safety to their own city. 

A of this discourse, Budha said to the nobleman, 

Anepidu (for whose sake it was spoken), “ The followers of the 
reasoner (whose perception of truth is limited) came to a great 
estructaon ; whilst the followers of the non-reasoner (who has 
an intmtive perception of the truth) were preserved from the 
demon, wenhin safety to the place at which they wished to arrive, 
^ then^ith great satisfaction returned in safety to the city 

JatflV*^ 4 Tl the history of Anepidu and the 

Jataka together, Budha delivered the following stanza: 
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‘ ‘ Apannak a, nth an am eke, 

I) ntiy an al uit akki ka. 
Etaclannyayaiuedhawi, 
Tangaiilie j adapannakan.’ ’ 

4. The Munihci Jdtaha. 


In this birth, Bodhisat was a bull. He had a younger brother, 
who one day complained to him that they did all the work and 
lived only on grass, -whilst a boar, their master had purchased. 


was fed on all 


dainties, and did nothing. But Bodhisat 


told him. not to envy the lot of the boar, as it would soon have 
the wmrst of it. And thus it fell out, as the boar was killed for 


food at a feast that was celebrated in honour of the marriage of 
their masterks daughter.t 


B. The Malms a Jdtaha, 

In this birtli,, Bodhisat was a trade>sman, who went from village 
to village to dispose of his wares. One day, w-hen at the house of 
a carpenter, whose head was bald, like a copper porringer, amus- 
quito alighted tliereon ; and the carpenter called to his son, who 
was near, to drive it away. The son, taking a sharp axe for this 
purpose, aimed a blow at the insect, but split his father’s head in 
two, and killed him. On seeing what was done, Bodhisat said 
that an enemy was better than a foolish relative or friend. 

(:>. The (hina Jdtaha. 

In this birth, Bodhisat was a lion, and lived upon a rock, 
near a small lake, surromided by mud. Upon the pasturage which 
the mud afibrded, deer and other animals of a similar species 
were accustomed to graze. One day Bodhisat being hungry, 
ascended to the top of the rock, and looking around, he espied a 
deer feeding on the borders of the lake. Approaching the spot, he 
roared aloud, and sprang, forward to seize, the deer;, .but the 
animalbeing affrighted by the noise, bounded away, , The' lion, 
therefore, fell into, the, mud, and as he sank -.so 'deep' that his four 
feet 'were held; fast, ...he was , unable ' to get away.' ■ Seven days'. 

^ The stanjsais tlnia,t.i*anBlftte.d by M'r. (logerly:. -'’Some declare uninixed; 
truths,: 'raa8oae.rs. speti'k, diversely. , ■.The, wise 'um% knowing 'this, takeS" that 
whichls unmixecL,”— *F.riend, ii.'20,., 

■ t'. .'This ' ''legend, .bears, ■■.. a' .eonsicierable "resem'blance tO'- the fable , of ' the,'/ 
wanton". calf -’k, , 

■I 2 ' 
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tHerehe remained, without a morsel of food, when a iackalcame 
near; and though he was at first afraid, yet as the li^n informed 
of his situation, and requested his assistance, he assumed 
kl^ making a channel for the water to come from the 

0 the feet of the lion, he thus softened the mud, and released 
e prisoner from his confinement. The Hon and jackal, with 
their families, afterwards lived together for some time, in the 
same cave, m great liarmonj. 


/ . The TmtliiJm Jdtaka. 


tn-? '^as the king of 80,000 monkeys. The 

tr be lived in the forest of Himala, near a village, in wldeh wl 

forbade therwtXleirt^T‘r ^ 

They howp™7 , wa.s inhabited, 

ere busy at work, when one of the villagers havim-' oc<-ision fr. 

rise, saw what they were about, and gave the alarm. Tlio tree 

fo ml """ kill the monkeys. S 

imation wa.s conveyed to the king that hk tribe were^in this 
p mament ; so he immediately w'ent to the villno-o i j.r ' 

to the house of an old woman. The nnnS! I ® 
the flames, and thus the monkejs escaped. 

S. Xhe dsadrisd JdtaJm* 

In this birth, Bodhisat was tiie son nf t in -i • 

Benares, and was called Asadril ill 

Brahmadatta. On arrivino- Tl ^ Joxxnger brother, 

necessary instructions from’^a k f ^’^cmved all 

his death commanded thnt fT preceptor ; and the king at 

dno. „ that the kingdom should be iriven to A<,n 

dnsa, and the vmiership to his brother nn m ^ . 

that the rovil nr^-n^ t ^ t . Ihe nobles were willing 
^ _ me royal command should be obeyed - but «« n«i - ? 

positively refused the kina-don. .Y ^ * Bddhisat 

afterwards insinnatpfl in ii^ \ • king. A cortain noble 

a^aiTiqf lT; r^: king, that Asad risa was Blottmo* 

against Ins life; on hearing* i. was plotting 

manded that the traitor shmYA n ^ enraged, and com- 

-eived w»‘; t M B.. Bddhi„, 

S tne danger in which he was placed, and fled 
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to tlie city of king Samanya. On arriving at tke gate of tke city, 
lie sent to inform, the king tliat a famous archer had arrived in 
his dominions. The king gave orders that he should be admitted 
into the royal presence, and asked what wages he would require ; 
and when he was answered that a thousand masurans would be a 
reasonable salary, he gave his promise that this sum should be 
allowed. The king’s former archers were naturally envious that 
a mere stranger should receive an allowance so much superior to 
their own. One day, the king having entered the royal garden, 
commanded that a couch should be placed, and a cloth spread, 
at the foot of a mango tree. When seated, he espied a mango 
fruit at the very uppermost part of the tree ; and as it was 
impossible that any one could get to it by climbing, he intimated 
that the archers should be called, who were to bring it down by 
an arrow. The archers of course gave way to the man of the 
thousand masurans ; and the king repeated his command to Asa- 
drisa, who recpiested that the royal couch might be removed from 
under the tree. The archers perceiving that Bddhisat had neither 
how nor arrow in his hand, resolved among themselves, that if he 
were to rentuest their assistance, they would refuse him the use of 
their weapons. Bddhisat then laid aside his usual garment, 
arrayed himself in a splendid robe, girt his sword by his side, and 
his quiver upon his shoulder; and putting together a bow that 
was made of separate pieces, jointed, with a coral necklace as the 
how-Btring, he approached the king, and enquired whether the 
fruit was to be felled by the arrow as it went or as it returned. 
The king replied that it would he the greater wonder if the fruit 
were brought down by the returning arrow. Bddhisat gave 
notice that as the arrow would proceed right into the firmament, 
it would be necossaiy to wait for its return with a little patience. 
An arrow was then shot, which cleft a small portion from the 
mango, then went to the other world, and was seized by the de was. 
Another arrow was shot, and after some time, there was a noise 
in the air,— thrum, thrum, thrum; at which the people were 
afraid. Bddhisat told them it was the sound of the arrow ; and 
they were then more feai’ful, as each one thought it might fall 
upon his own body. The arrow, as it returned, divided the 
mango from the tree ; and Bddhisat going to the place, caught 
the frait in one hand and the arrow in the other. At the sight 
of this, the people a thousand times shouted in triumph, a thou- 
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sand times clapped tkeir hands, and a thousand times waved 
their kerchiefs round their heads and danced ; and the kino- o-ave 
Asadrisa countless treasures. ^ ^ 

At this time seven kings, having heard that Asadrisa was 
dead, sun^ounded the city of Benares, and gave the kino- his 
choice, either to fight or to deliver up his kingdom. Brahma- 
datta sighed for the assistance of his elder brother, and having 
received information of his place of retreat, sent a noble to 
invite him to return. Asadrisa at once took leave of Samanya 
and on arriving near Benares, he ascended a scaffold, frL’ 
which he shot an arrow, with an epistle attached to the follow- 

ime second should be sent, you will all be slain.” The arrow 
ell upon a dish from which the seven kings were eatino- rice * 
and as they thought within themselves that the threat* would 
certamly be accomplished, they fled to their own cities. Thit 
_ odhisat conquered the seven kings, without the sheddino- of n 

ki3domTut°Bdd^ t resign the 

^Himala, by strict asceticism, he gained supernatural power 
and ^afterwards passed away to the highest of the celstial’ 

9. The Wesscmtara Jdtaha. 

In the Jambudwipa of a former age, the principal city -of Siwi 

was called Jayatura, in which reigned the kfngsLa or W 

and his principal consort was Phusati, who was previously oie 
o he queens of the dewa Sekra, and during four asankyas and 
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as the eating of rice, tliis grain being describe it 
In the same way. fish being one of the ^ ^ of food in India, 
among the (Greets, the word o>ho° becB W ^ f^yotmte hmds of food in use 
eaten with bread. Our own word “meal ” were 

may liaye been deriyed from tke period wIipti sense of a repast, 

among oim ancestors. ^ fkat article was in common use 
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ceived in marriage Madridewi, the beautiful daughter of the 
king of • Ohetiya ; and Sanda delivered to them the kingdom. 
They had a son, Jaliya, and a daughter, Krishnajina, and lived 
together in the greatest happiness and prosperity. The country 
of Ohetiya and the city of Jayatura became as one. At this 
time there was a famine in Kalin ga, from the want of rain ; but 
the king thereof having heard that Wessantara had a white 
elephant that had the power to cause rain, sent eight of his 
brahmans to request it. When the messengers arrived at Jaya- 
tura, it was the poya day, when the prince, mounted on his 
white elephant, went to the public alms-hall to distribute the 
royal bounty. The brahmans were seen by the prince, who 
asked them why they had come: and when they told him their 
errand, he expressed his regret that they had nob asked his eyes 
or his flesh, as he would have been equally ready to give them, 
and at once delivered to them the elephant, though its trappings 
alone were worth twenty-four lacs of treasure, saying at the 
same time, ‘‘ May I by this become Budha 1” When the citizens 
feaw that the elephant from which they derived so much assist- 
ance was taken away, they went to the prince’s father, and with 
many tears informed him of what had occurred. On hearing 
their complaints, Sanda promised to indict upon the prince any 
punishment they might mention; but their anger being now 
somewhat appeased, tliey said tliat they desired no other punish- 
ment but that he should be banished without delay from the 
kingdom to the rock Wankagiri. When the citizens were gone, 
the king sent the noble Katta to his son, to inform him of their 
demand, and to tell liim that on the morrow he must leave the 
city. This mtelligence caused no sorrow to Wessantara ; and 
he told the noble to inform the king that on the morrow he 
would make an alms-ofering, and the next day retire to the 
forest. Having eommarided slaves, elephants, horses, and 
chariots, 700 of each, to be prepared, he went to Madridewi, 
and requested her to colleet together all the wealth she had 
brought from her parents ; but she (supposing it was with the 
intention of giving it away in alms), said that he had not spoken 
to her when on previous occasions he had distributed his bounty, 
and asked why he did s now ; and after further conversation, 
'■.in'which Wessantara 'Set.. forth The .'benefit, -of, alms-gTvmg,'.'.:she" 
informed him 'that .in his charitable deed.8 he bad ever acted in 
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accordance with her own wishes. The prince then made known 
to her the determination of the citizens, but reqne.sted that she 
would continue in the enjoyment of her present advantages and 
be the guardian of their children. Upon hearing this, she' said 
that she had rather go with him to death than live without him 
The queen mother entreated the king not to let his son go- and 

to aUay her grief, he promised that after he had remained 'some 
time in the forest, he shoald. be recalled. 

The next day the principal noble of Wessantara having in- 
formed hun that the treasures were collected, 700 of each he 
commanded the mendicants to be assembled, and made an ofe- 
mg to them of the whole collection, consisting of elephants 
orses, bulls, buffaloes, cows, virgins, youtLs, boys and girls’ 
wi go and silver, and all kinds of gems and pearis. WLen 
the doors of the treasury were opened, the mendicants poured 
upon the offering with all eagerness, like so many bees flying to 
a forest covered with lotus flowers newly blown,- some takin! 
silks, garlands, robes, or chaplets, and others ornaments for 

her articles of value. When they went to take leave of their 
p rents, the queen mother again endeavoured to persuade 
Madride^ to nemaiu with her, as there were so many hatl 
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Wessantara having worshipped his parents diamiodA.? j-u 
courtezans, and gave good advice to +Ka *smssed the 

warns tJie north. The queen mother sent 
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after them a thousand wagons, filled with all things useful and 
valuable, but they gave away the whole in alms. 

Soon after tlieii depaitiire, two brahmans came to the city to 
enquire for Wessaiitara, and when they found that he had gone 
to the wilderness, they asked if lie taken anything with him. 
Being told that he had taken nothing nioz'e than a chariot, they 
followed him, and lequested him to stop, beg‘ging that he would 
give them the horses that drew the chariot. Without hesitation, 
the hoi scs wei e given j but Sekra having observed what was 
taking place, sent four dewas under the disguise of horses, that 
yoked themselves to the chariot and drew it. On the way, 
another brahman cried out, “ Sir, I am old, sick, and wearied ; 
give me your chariot.” The cliariot was now given up as 
readily as he had previously given the horses. The prince then 
carried his son, and the princess her daughter; and though they 
suffered much from tlie roughness of the road, their minds were 
filled with pleasure from the remembrance of the alms they had 
presented. Giving the cliildren fruits to eat, and water from 
the ponds, they thus went on until they came to a place in the 
kingdom of Chetiya, whence Madridewi sent to inform her 
father they were there ; and when tlie king, with 60,000 princes, 
came to the place, surprised at what he saw, be enquired if 
Sanda was sick, or if some otlier misfortune had hajipened, and 
asked what they had done with tlieir retinue and chariots. 
Wessaiitara told them tlie reason why tlic}'' had left tlie city; on 
hearing whieli, Chetiya invited them to come and reign in his 
own city; and when they declined, he ordered the place in 
which they remained to be properly prepared and ornamented, 
and prevailed on tlicm to tany there seven days, during which 
period they had ail delicacies provided for them; hut at its 
expiration, they again set ofl; on their journey towards 'Wanka- ■■ 
giri*.;. By command of Sekra, his wonder-worker, Wxswa- 
karmma, had prepared them two pansals, in one of whieli 
Wessantara: dwelt, and in the other Madridewi, with .their' two ■ 
children. They all put on the dress of ascetics, and had no 
intercourse with each other, unless whan the children went to 
the : pansaf of their , fatlior during the time their ’ mother, was in 
the\;fGrest. collecting fruits. .After 'They had lived in. this, man- ' 
ner.'fo.r the,. space nf,,' seven' months, 'there' was., .an ■ aged ,brahm.an,",' 
called Jdjak% who from the age of eighteen years had been a 
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mendicaat ; te had accumulated a hundred masurans, which he 
delivered to another brahman, a poor man, to beep for him • 
but when he went to recover them, the brahman said that he 
had spent the whole to supply his wants, and that he had now 
nothing to give him but his daughter Amitta-tapa ; so as he 
could get nothing more, he took away the brahman’s daughter 
and she became his wife. But the other females of the house- 
hold became jealous of the stranger, and greatly persecuted her 
particularly one day when she went to fetch water, at which 
she became angry and discontented; but Jiijaka, in order to 
pacify her, said that he would liimself in future fetch tlie wood 

Ihdsf necessary to be done,’ 

whilst she remained at ease. Amitba-tapa, however, informed 

im at the charitable Wessantara resided near the rock 

an rngiri and that if he applied to him he would be able to 

obtain a slave to wait upon her, and render her all the a.ssist- 

ance she required. The brahman replied that the way was long 

and was old and weak; but she persisted in her imand J 

niuehT\ T Oldman; so having prepared as 

he s!i, ^“J’^ater as would be required during his absence, 
e set off on hia journey to the rock. He first went to Jayatura 
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princess had an uncomfortable dream anr^^i’ 

mg she went to the pansal of Wessantam 

The prince enquireci whv she explained. 

qnirea wtiy she had come at an improper hour 
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when she said that she had been troubled by a dream in which 
a black man came and cut oft* her two arms and plucked out her 
heart. Wessantara rejoiced to hear her dream, as he saw that 
the time for fulfilling the paramitas had come ; but he told her 
that she had formerly eaten agreeable food and slept on pleasant 
beds, wdiereas she had now only fruits to eat and was obliged to 
lie on logs of wood ; and with this intimation he sent her away. 
At the usual hour, she took the children and delivered them to 
his care, whilst she went into the forest. When the prince saw 
the brahman approaching, he told his son Jaliya to go and meet 
him, and carry his water- vessel. After the brahman had par- 
taken of some fruits that were set before him, Wessantara en- 
quired why he had come ; and he replied that he had come to 
ask the gift of his two children. On hearing his request, the 
prince told him that he was the best friend he had yet met with, 
as others had asked only the elephant or the chariot ; but that 
their mother was then absent, and as it would be right for her 
to see them before their departure, he would have to remain 
until the next day. The brahman said that he could not stay so 
long ; and that if he did not receive the children now he must 
go away without them. Wessantara then informed him that if 
he took them to Ins x’oyal parents, he would he rewarded with 
many gifts ; but he replied that if he were to take them to 
the city it would cost him his life, when it became known in 
what way he had received them, and that the prince must 
decide whether he would give up the children or not. Jaliya 
and Krislmajina, on hearing this conversation, fied away in 
extreme terror, and hid themselves under the leaves of a lotus 
growing in a pond near their dwelling. 

By this time W essantara had resolved upon giving his children 
to the brahman without any further delay ; but when he called 
them they did not make tlieir appearance. Upon this the old 
man began to reproach him, and said that he had not seen so 
great a liar in the whole eoiintry ; as he must have sent them 
away purposely, though he had promised to give them in alms. 
To discover whither they had fled, the prince went to the forest, 
and when near the pond called out to Jaliya; and no sooner did 
the boy hear the voiee of his father, than he said, The brah- 
man may take me ; I am willing to become his servant ; I can- 
hot remain here and listen to my fathei’’s cries and tearing in 
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towards his father, weeping. Wessantara asked him where hk 
sister was,- and when Jlliya told him that they had fled awav 
in fear and hid themselves, he called out to her ; on which slf 
came from under the lotus as her brother had done; and 1 fe 
shedding tears, clung to the feet of her father. But l! 
essantara reflected that if he did not give up lii,s children he 
con d not boco^ . Bniln, .„d bo nnnUo to 

toem the pansal, and pouring water on the hand.s of the 

brahman, delivered them to him, .saying, “May I by this hot-r, 
the all-knowing!” '^‘^7 ^ ^>1 this become 

The brahman took the children away, but he stumbled on 
going down a hill that ho had to descend, and there' remained 
ying- upon his face. The children embraced the opportunity of 
ranning away; and returning to their father, they put their 
bands upon hm feet, and wiBi many tears reminded 'hiln of the 
ream o eir mother. , Taliya said how much they wished to 

Its neTesTary departure, and requested tLat if it 

as necessary their father should give them to some brahman 
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bosom, grieve when sbe returns at nigbt, and finds that they are 
gone ? Thus thinking, be resolved to drive away tbe brabman, 
and receive tbem again. As tbey passed along tbe sbady places 
where tbey bad played together, and tbe cave in which they bad 
been accustomed to make different figures in clay as a pastime, 
and tbe trees growing by the familiar pond, tbey said sorrow- 
fully, “ Pare ye well, ye trees that put forth the beautiful 
blossoms , and ye pools in whose waters we have dabbled j ye 
birds that have sung for us sweet songs ; and ye kinduras that 
have danced before us and clapped your bands ; toll our mother 
that we have given you a parting salutation ! Ye well-known 
dewas, and ye animals with whom we have sported, let our 
mothei know the manner in which we thus pass along the road !** 
When Madridewi was about to return home, Sekra sent four 
dewas to assume the form of wild beasts, and delay her return 
to the pansal ; but as she went along, her mind dwelt upon the 
dream, and alarmed at the sight of the animals ^not having pre- 
viously met with any in the same placed, she dreaded lest the 
children should come to meet her and so be devoured. And 
when she came near the pansal, and heard not their voices, she 
was still more afraid, and began to think that some eagle or 
®pvite might have carried them off when they were sleeping * 
or else that perhaps her relatives had come and demanded them, 
in order to take them away. Groing to the pansal she en(][uired 
of Wessantara where the children were, but he remained silent. 
This silence caused her to wonder, and the more so as he had 
not collected the wood and water as usual. Then he said to her 
that they had gone out when she delayed her return from col- 
lecting fruits ; as he thought that her death might be caused if 
he informed her at once that he had given them in alms. On 
hearing this, the princess went into the forest, going from place 
to place, and examining every spot in which they had been ac- 
customed to play ; and as she did not find them, she became 
senseless. Wessantara followed her to learn the cause of her 
prolonged absence, and when he found her he sprinkled water 
upon her face, by which she recovered. Her first question was, 

“ Where are the children ?” The prince now informed her that 
he had given them away in alms to an aged brahman, that the 
pre-requisites of the Budhaship might be fulfilled. Then Madri- 
d4wi replied, “ The Budhaship is more excellent than a hundred 
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thonsand children !” and rejoicing in the reward that was to be 
obtained from this gift, wished that it might be extended to all 
the beings in the world. 

When Sekra perceived that Wessantara had given away his 
children, thinking it would not be right that any one should take 
the princess in the same way, he assumed the appearance of an 
aged hrahman, and went to the rock. Wessantara, on seeing 
him, asked him why he had come, and he replied, “ I am now 
old and powerless ; I have no one to assist me ; I have therefore 
come to receive the princess as my slave.” The prince looked in 
the face of Madridewi; and she, knowing his thoughts, ex- 
pressed her willingness to comply wdth the wish that had been 
expressed ; whereupon he delivered her to the supposed brah- 
man, that the gift might assist in the reception of the Budha- 
ship. When the brahman received her, he said, “ The princess 
now belongs to me ; that which belongs to another, you have 
not the right to give away ; therefore keep her for me until I 
shall return.” Then assuming his own form, Sekra informed 
Wessantara that all the dewas and brahmas had rejoiced in the 
gifts he had offered ; and assuring him that he would most cer- 
tainly attain the Budhaship, he informed him that in seven days 
his relatives would come to him, together with his children, and 
that he would again receive the kingdom. The earth had 
trembled at the presenting of each gift, and Maha Meru and the 
other rocks expressed their approbation. 

Jiijaka and the children were carried a distance of sixty 
yojanas before night, and placed under a tree that bent its 
branches over them as a canopy. Two dewas came to them in 
the shape of their parents, and ministered to all their wants. 
The brahman, overawed by this occurrence, took them the next 
day to the house of their grandparents. The previous night 
Sanda had had a dream, in which he saw a man bring to him 
two lotus flowers. Having assembled the brahmans learned in 
the four Vedas to know the meaning of this dream, they in- 
formed him that it betokened the coming of two ehildrer^hat 
would be to him the cause of much joy. Whilst they were 
speaking, the brahman approached with Jaliya and Krishnajind; 
and the king asked them whence they came. The old man 
intended to_ say some other country, lest some harm should 
nappen to him if the truth were known; but through 
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ference of tlie dewas lie replied, “ They were given to me as an 
alms-offering by Wessantara.” When Sanda found that they 
were bis grandchildren, he placed the boy upon one knee, and 
the girl upon the other, greatly rejoicing, and ordered many 
presents to be given to the brahman, who, however, from eating 
too much, died at midnight. The next day his body was burnt 
upon a costly pyre. The king, without further delay, went with 
the children, the citizens, and a grand array of nobles and 
princes, to the rock Wankagiri, that they might bring back 
Wessantara; wdio, when he heard the noise of their approach, 
sent the princess to the top of the rock to see whence it pro- 
ceeded. On seeing the procession, she informed him that 
their relatives had come from the city. When the prince 
perceived that among the elephants was the animal he had 
given to the king of Kalinga he felt ashamed, as it had 
been presented in alms ; when told, however, that it had been 
returned by the people, as there was now plenty in the land, he 
was satisfied. Thus the king Sanda, the queen Phusati, the 
prince Wessantara, the princess, Madridewi, and their children 
Jaliya and Krishmijina, accompanied by a great multitude of 
people from Jayatura and Chetiya, went from the rock Wan- 
kagiri to the city. Wessantara and the princess again received 
the kingdom ; and after reigning in conformity with the ten 
precepts of kings, he wns reborn in the dewaloka called Tusita. 

The brahman Jiijaka afterwards became the prince Dewa- 
datta ; Amitta-tapa became the female heretic Chinchi ; the 
brahman Ac chuta became the priest Seriyut; the dewa Sekra 
became the priest Aiinrudha ; the king Sanja became Sudhddana-, 
the father of Gdtama Budha ; the queen Phusati became Ma- 
hamaya-dewi, his mother ; Madridewi became Yasddhara-ddwi, 
Ms wife ; Jali3ra became Bahula, his son ; Krishnajina became 
the priestess TJpphala ; and Wessantara became Gdtama Budha. 



VI. THE ANCESTOES OF GOTAMA BIJDHA. 

The PIBST MOHAECH, MAHA SAMMATA.— HIS SITCCESSORS.— THE TEEasUBES 

, OE THE CHAKEAWAETTI. — THE OKKAKA EACli. — THE SAKYA RACE. THE 

OEIGIH OE KAPILAWASTTT AND OE KOLI. 

In' this chapter, the ancestry of Gutarna Birdlia is traced, fhom 
his father, Sudhodana, through various individuals and races 
aU of royal dignity, to Maha Sanimata, the first monarch of 
the -world. Several of the names, and some of the events 
are met with in the Purana.s of tlie Bralimans, but it is not 
possible to reconcile one order of statement witli the otlier • 
and it would appear that the Budliist historiiins have intro- 
duced races, and invented names, that tliey may invest tlieir 
venerated sage with all the honors of heraldry, in addition 
to the attributes of divinity. Yet there may be gleam, s of 
truth in the narrative, if it were po.ssible to .separate the 
imaginary from the real. There are incidental occurrences 
that seem like fragments of tradition from the antediluvian 
age j and we might find parallel legends in tlie lore of nearly 
all nations that have records of remote antiquity. It will be 
observed that there are several di.screpaiieies between the 
foEowing narrative and the extract on the origin of caste, 
inserted in the third chapter. ' " , ' 


In the beginning of the present antah-kalpa, the monarch Maha 
Sakata, of the race of the snn, received existence by the appa- 
ritional birth. As it was with the unanimous consent, or 
appointment, sammata, of all the beings concerned, that he was 
anointed king, he was called Maha Sammata. The glory pro- 
ceeding from his body was like that of the sun. By the power of 
irdhi he was able to seat himself in the air, without any visible 

* onr sides of his person as many ddwas kept 
oh, with drawn swords. There was a perfume like that of 
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sandal- wood, extending from liis body on all sides to the distance 
of a yojana ; and when he spoke, a perfume like that of the lotus 
extended from his mouth to the same distance. During the 
whole of an asankya* he reigned over Jambudwipa ; and was a 
stranger to decay, disease, and sorrow. Indeed all the beings in 
the world of men were similarly situated ; they lived an asaukya ; 
and as they committed no sin, the power of their merit freed 
them, from all evil. They did not regard their age ; they knew 
not at what peiuod they were born, nor when they would die ; 
and at this time a residence upon earth was more to be desired 
than in the dewa-ldkas, as the happiness of the brahmas who 
resided here was greater than that of the dewas. 

Sammata was succeeded by his son Edja, who reigned an 
asankya, and afterwards there reigned in lineal succession, Wara- 
rdja, Kalyana, Wara-kalyana, Maha-mandhatu-updsatha,t and 
Maha-mandhatu, a chakrawartti. Each of these kings reigned an 
asankya. 

The chakrawartti! is a universal emperor. There are never two 
persons invested with this office at one time. He is born only in 
an asunya kalpa ; he never appears in any sakwala but this, nor 
in any continent but Jambudwipa, nor in any country but Ma- 
gadha. He must have possessed great merit in a former state of 
existence. He is at first a yuwa-raja, or secondary king ; then 

* The ancient Egyptians had a king -who reigned three myriads of years ; 
but even this period is nothing to an asankya. Satyavarta, the first of the 
solar race of princes among the Hindus, reigned the whole of the satya-yug, 
or 1,728,000 years. Berosus informs us that the first ten kings of ChaldaTa 
reigned 120 sari, the sarus being a period of 3600 years. Thus the ten kings 
give 432,000 years, the same extent as a kali-yug. 

t Tumour in liis Examination of the l^ali Budhistical Annals (Jotirn. 
As. Soc. Nov. 1838), calls the sixth monarch simply XJposatho, and on the 
name of the succeeding monarch he lias the following note : “In the Maha- 
wanso I have been misled by the plural Maxidata, and reckoned two kings of 
that name. I see by the tika explanation that the name should be in the 
singular. The twenty-eight rajas who lived for an asankheyyan included 
therefore Malm Sammato.” 

: X A-cliakra-varttiis one in whom the chakra, the discus of Vishnu, abides 
(varttate) ; such a figure being delineated by the Imes of the hand. The 
grammatical etymology is, He who abides in, or rides ovei', an extensive 
territory, called a chakra.” — Wilson’s Vishnu Parana. The ancient kings not 
unfrequently laid claina to universal empire. “ Thus saith Cyrus, king of 
Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth.”— T"Ezra i. 2 ; Judith ii. 1. The Roman empire, as weR as others tliat 
preceded it, was called “ the world.”— Luke ii. 1. The same 

spirit still lives in the seveii-hilled city, and the same pretensions are set 
forth ; but it is in vain j as no chakrawartti will be pexmiitted to appear, until 
the sceptre of Jesus Christ shall be extended over all nations. 
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the monarch of one continent only ; and afterwards of all the 
four continents. There are seven mo.st precious things that he 
possesses. 1. The chakraratna, or magical discus. 2. The hasti- 
ratna, or elephant. 8. The aswa-ratna, or horse. 4. The nninik- 
ya-ratna, or treasure of gems. 5. The istri-ratna, or ompresi 
(3. The gi’ahapati-ratna, or retinue of attendants. 7. The parina- 
ya-ratna, or prince. On a certain day the ehakrawartti a.scends 
into an upper room of his palace, and reflects on the merit he 
has gained by his attention to the precepts in fomrei* births At 
this moment a strange appearance is in-esented in the skv Rouir 
think that another moon is about to appear ; others that it is I 
sun with softened rays, or a mansion of the dewas ; but the wise 
know that it is the ehakra-ratna. It approaches the city with a 
sound as of music, and when near travels round it in the air 
seven tunes, after which it enters the palace. The elephant 
arrives in' a similar manner, either of the Updsatha or Chaddanta 
race. _ The emperor ascends its back, and rides upon it tlirono-h 
e air. The horse then comes, e.vceedingly swift, and able, like 
the elephant, to pass through the air. It is accompanied bv a 
thousand other horses, each of which has simitar powers, iie 
gem IS of the most dazzling brightness, so as to enlighten all 
around to a considerable distance ; it has many most wonderful 
properties ; and other gems are produced in numbers that cannot 
be told. The empress is in her person of the most perfect sym- 
metry, a^nd in every respect beautiful. When the emperor is too 
warm, she refreshes him by producing cold ; and when he is too 
cold, she produces warmth. She fans him to sleep, and attends 
him with the constancy of a slave. The treasure of the gra- 
apati consists of Jousands of attendants. The prince is wise. 

There are W^wha’ by a numerous rotinne. 

tinentr n ® cbaki-awartti visits the four con- 

^nents. Ou tins occasion he is attended by the seven precious 

gems, as well as hj an immense train of 1 • n 

possible splendour of arrw tk ^ 

the air folIr.wA,1 T +i first through 

the air followed by the monarch and his host. Their first visit 

IS to Purwawidesa, when all the kings of that continent hvm. 

presents and pay their homage ; and the emperor commrl tW 

not to take life, but to keep the nreoentk , 

The momrcL +LAr, ^ r - PTOCopts and reigu righteously. 

b.„ opened mto He bj U.e , „d h. .nd ' 
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h-is nobles gather immense quantities of the most valuable jewels. 
After a similar manner, all the four continents are visited in order, 
and a repetition of the same circumstances occurs. 

Though Maha-mandhatu possessed all these privileges, he was 
not contented with them, and said, “If I am indeed a powerful 
monarch, may the dewas as well be subject to my rule, and send 
a shower of gems that shall form a heap extending 36 yojanas.” 
At the utterance of this command, the dewas were obedient, and 
produced the gems as he desired. After thus enjoying the bless- 
ings of earth, he went to a dewa-loka, without dying, when he 
lived 129 kelas and 60 lacs of years, a greater age than that of 
36 Sekras put together. At the end of this period he again came 
to the world of men, and reigned in all an asankya. 

This monarch was succeeded by his son, Wara-mandhatu,'’^ 
who, when he wished to present anything to his nobles, had only 
to stamp upon the ground, and he received whatsoever he desired. 
The succeeding princes, both of whom reigned an asankya, were 
Chara and Upa-chara. When Chetiya, the son of Upa-chara, 
began to reign, he appointed as his principal minister Koraka- 
tamba, with whom he had been brought up, like two students 
attending the same schools, saying that he was senior to Kapila, 
his elder brother. This was the first untruth ever uttered among 
men ; and when the citizens were informed that the king had 
told a lie, they enquired what colour it was, whether it was white, 
or black, or blue. hTot withstanding the entreaties of Kapila, the 
king persisted in the untruth ; and in consequence his person lost 
its glorious appearance ; the earth opened, and he went to hell, the 
city in which he resided being destroyed. Chetiya had five sons, 
and by the advice of Kapila he erected for one of them a city at 
the east of Benares, which he called Hastipura; for another son, 
at the south, he erected Aswapura; for another, at the west, 
Daddara; and for another, at the north, Uttarapanchala. The 
history of these transactions appears at greater length in the 
Chetiya Jataka. From the time the untruth was told, the dewas 
ceased to be guardians of the kings, and four princes were ap- 
pointed in their place. The sons and grandsons of these princes 
multiplied, and until this day they retain the same office, and are 
nailed Ganawira,./:'.^' '.'V- , 

fears that were induced 
# This nanie is omitted in Tm*nour’s 

K 2 ' 
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by seeing tie destruction of bis father, reigned in righteousness • 
and was succeeded by his son Muchalinda.* The sons of Mucha-' 
linda were 60,000 in number, who spread themselves throutyh 
the whole of Jambudwipa, and founded as many separate 
kingdoms ; but as they were aU equally descended from Maha 
Sammata, they were all of the same race. In the course of 
time, however, their descendants neglected to keep up the 
purity of their blood, and other races were formed. The eldest 
son of Muchalinda was Sagara, who was succeeded in lineal 
order, by Sagara (or Sagara-dewa), Bharata, Bhagirata, Bmchi 
Suruchi, Pratapa, and Maha Pratapa. The queen of Maha 
Pratapa, after she had been delivered eight months, refused to 
rise from her couch at his approach, as she was the mother of 
the heir-apparent, Dharmmapala. On this account the kino- was 
angry, and slew the prince ; but the earth opened, and he^went 
to hell. This was the first murder committed in the world. The 
evil that came upon these kings was a warning to their suc- 
cessors, so that they pursued a different course ; and by this 
means they retained the same length of years, though the 
brightness of their bodies was gradually lost. The successor of 
Maha Pratapa was Panada, whose son, Maha Panada, had been a 
d4wa; but at the command of Sekra he was born in the world 
of men, and reigned in great splendour. The successors of 
Maha Panada were Sndarsana ; Maha Sudarsana, a chakrawartti ■ 
JNeni, Maha ISTeru, and Aswamanta. ’ 

The whole of the above named 28 kings reigned an asankya 
^ch ; and resided in the cities of Knsawati, Eajagaha, and 
Miyulu which in the first ages were the three principal cities of 

From this period the age of the kings, as well as their 
spendour began to decrease. The sons and grandsons of 
Aswamanta reigned, not an asankya, but a kela of years, at 
Miynlu, where the first grey hair appeared.f The last of these 
princes was Maha Sagara, who was succeeded by his son Makha- 

MahSlulMo. Muehalmda, Tumour inserfa tho name of 

tum(M|reyr nrbearrbt^^m^^ grj iLT attoiMcf tl 

doubted Sarab’s hmoeeriee might be sllLco<r®“‘'’ ‘I*® of ‘boso who 
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dewa. When lie had reigned 252,000 years, he saw the first 
grey hair, upon which he resigned the kingdom to his son, and 
became an ascetic in a forest that afterwards bore his name 
where he resided 84,000 years, and was afterwards born in a brah- 
. maldka. The Maha-sammata-wansa was now lost, and the Makha- 
dewa race commenced. There were 84,000 princes of this race, 
all of whom, when they saw the first grey hair, resigned the 
kingdom, and became ascetics ; after which they were born in 
one of the brahma-ldkas. The age of each was 336,000 years. 
The last of these kings, Kalaranjanaka, did not become an 
ascetic, as his predecessors ’ had done, and the Makhadewa race 
ceased. 

The son of Kalaranjanaka was Asdka, whose successor • was 
the first Okkaka king. Of this race were the kings Kusa, 
Dilipa, Eaghu,^^ Anja, Dasaratha, and , Eama. Some of the 
monarchs of this race, of whom there were ‘100,000 in all, 
reigned 30,000 years, their age gradually diminishing, until it 
was 10,000 years. This history appears at length in the Easa- 
ratha Jataka. The last of these kings was Okkaka the second ; 
after whom, of the same lineage, were Udayabhadda, Dhananja, 
Kdrawya, Wedeha, Sanja, Wessantara, and Jalaya, 100,000 in 
all, the length of wdiose ages gradually decreased from 10,000 
years to the present age of man. The last of these princes had a 
son called Amba, or Okkaka the third. 

The five principal queens of Amba (who is also called Am . 
batta) were Hasta, Chitra, Jantu, Jalini, and Wisakha. Each of 
these queens was the chief of 500 concubines. Hasta had four 
sons and five daughters. The names of the sons were IJlka- 
mukha, Kalanduka, Hastanika, and Purasfinika or Sirinipura ; 
and of the daughters, Priya, Supriya, Handa, Vijita, and Wyi- 
tasena. After the death of Hasta, the king appointed a young 
maiden as his principal queen, who had a son, Janta. Five days 
after the birth of this prince, his mother arrayed him in a 
splendid robe, took him to the king, and placing him in his 
arms, told him to admire his beauty. The king, on seeing him 
was much delighted that she had borne him so beautiful a son 

* The history of this M in Saiiserit by Kalidasa, is still extant. 

It is said that there is a translation of it into Singhalese, but I have not met 
with the -worlc* The history was printed at London, in 1832, with the 
title Baghu Tansa Kalidasse, Carmen, Sansbrite et Latine, edidit A. P. 
Stenzler.”' ' , ; 
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m his old age, and gave her permission to ask from him anv 
thing she might desire. She replied that the king had alread^ 
given her whatever she could possibly wish for, so that she had 

equest, said that he had tour illustrious princes born prior in 
her son and that he could not set aside their right to gC't to 
he child of a low-caste woman ; and he asked if it was her 

thaTtiLV at 

time, hut retired to her own apartments. But not hno- 
afterwards, when the king was talking to her in a pleasant 
mamner, she Wd him that it was wrong for princes to speak ' 
untruths ; and asked him if he had never heard of the monarch 
who was taken to hell for the utterance of a lie. TtS 
allusion the king wa.s put to shame. ^ 

Unable to resist the importunity of the queen, Amba called 

tS 7’’ . rr s™« nnotla- the 

iviiigaoni uiiat or rio’lit belono’c? tn irmi nn 
•± 1 1 -r ^ zo you. lliese women om 

toS'irt ° indsmmt by ttcin wfc, 

•nta wiU b« mj snocoisot i tbewfopo take wbnlcvei- teaanrm 

JO. except the foe th.t bele.g the regeli. . ZT 

^J people „ telle, y„., go etl.e. pb 

Zer t r™ 

they tbeughftl.t thZ “ZldTne^.T'’ 1 
as thpjV for them, 

n tneir brothers were gone; so they resolved +■ ii n 
and ioined tliom ^ ic.soivcd to tollow them, 

.1 ^ them, with sneh treasures as they could collect There 

0.00 sr..t l.™.t.iie„ 1. the dlj ,h„ tie to h tte pri™ 

.et aoce™“T “’“»Sn‘j, i. «'hieh ea» the.. 
nor accompany them would be diso-raeed «4,nnrt .w i ■ xi 

flight, and were followed by hunditd nt T I 

wealth, and by thousands ^of n ^ Iwahmans and men of 

first day, the reiinneof fL " writers. On the 

'^1 XJ • etmue of the princes extended sixteen miles- on 
the second, thirtv-two ■ and nn n n ■ t t- inuos, on 

7 ’ third, torty-e.ight miles. The 

* fliese Were, the golden sword thn nT.n.»-n,pw i t- - 
t-anopy, the golden frontlet, and the oMnim-a™ ^ mnbroUii or 
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assemblage set off in a soiitli- eastern direction from Benares, 
and when thej had proceeded sixteen miles, a council was 
called. The princes said, ''We have so large a retimie that 
there is no city in Jambiidwipa which could withstand us ; but 
if we were to seize on any kingdom by force, it would be unjust, 
and contrary to the principles of the Okkaka race ; nor would it 
be consistent in us as princes to take that which belongs to 


another; we will therefore erect for 


ourselves a city in some 


unpeopled wild, and reign in righteousness.” 


This advice met 


with general approbation, and they set out to seek a suitable 


locality.*^ 


At this time, the Bodhisat who afterwards became Gotama 


Budha was tlie ascetic Kapila, and resided in a forest, near a 
lake, upon the borders of which were many umbrageous trees. 
The rite that he w'-a.s practising -was exceedingly difficult of 
observance. In the course of their wandering, the princes 
having come to the place of his i^etirement, did him reverence; 
and when he asked them, though he knew they were the Okkaka 
princes, why they 'were passing through the forest, they related 
to him their history. The ascetic was acquainted with the art 
called bhdmi-'wijaya, by which he knew the whole history of any 
given spot, to the extent of eighty cubits, both above and below 
the ground. Fear the place where he lived, all the blades of 
grass and the climbing plants inclined towards the south. When 


* The following legend is tnmslated (Joiirn. Bengal. As. Soc., Aiig. 1833) 
by M. Alex. Csonia de Korosi IVoin the 2Gth yolmne of the inDo (3las8 in the 


Kd-gyur, eoinnH3neing on the I7lst leaf : — “ Tlie five leaves, from page l7l to 
page 175, are occupied witli an enunieration of the descendants of Malia 
Baniinafia down to Kanin, at Pot ala (supposed to be the ancient Potala, or 
the inodem Tatta, at the inouth of the Indus). He had two sons, Gidtama 


and Bharadhwaja. Tlie former took the religious character, but Gfcitama 
being afterwards accused of the niurdor of a haidot was unjustly impaled at 
Potala, and tlie latter siK'eeeded to his father. He dying without issue, 
the two sons of Gdtaina inherit, who were born in a preternatural manner ; 
from the circiiinstances of their birili tliey and their descendants are called by 
different n allies ; as, Angirasa, 8urya Vansa, Gautaina, and Ikshwaku. One 
of the two brothei‘8 dies witliout issue, the other reigns under the name of 
Ikshwaku. To hiin succijetls liis son, whose descendants (one hundred) 
afterwards successively reign at Potala, the last of whom was Ikshwaku 
Virudhaka (or Videhaka). He has lour sons. After the death of his first wife 
iie marries again. He obtains tlie daughter of a king, under the condition 
that he shall give his throne to tlie son that shall be born of tliat princess. 
By the contrivance of the cliief oificers to make room for the young prince to 
the succession, he orders the expulsion of his four sons.” The princes set 
out to seek their fortune, and the narrative proceeds much in the same way 
as in the Singhalese legend. Tlie descendants of Yirudhaka, to the number 
of ''55,000, reign ed' at; Kapilawastu. 
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any animal was chased to that spot, fear fell upon the pursuer • 

inT tC overawed the jackal ; frogs struck terror 

to the naya ; and deer were under no alarm from the tio-er 

This was perceived by Zapila, and he knew thereby that a dia’ 
krawartti and a Budha had resided there in a fonLo- a-e Tf 
was on this account that he chose this place to be his ownlibode 
and erected there his pansala, or hermitage; but on the amVal 
of the princes he offered it to them for the building of their 
Cl y, telling them that if even an outcaste had been born there 

c lakrawartti, and that from it a being would proceed who would 
be an assistance to all the intelligences of the woild. No other 

favour did tlic SRe ’0 reouest in return Knf flinf fi 

call the Lw ^ ^ tteiirmces would 

call the city by his own name, Zapila. The city was built ac 

coring i„ fc .4™, and ilM „tei Z 

~me of tlesapt Tko princoa tl,.. a.id to eaot otl.ea, « If „ 

send to any of the inferior kings to. ask their dau4ters in 
xnarriage, it will be a dishonour to the Okkaka r.ce-^^Z 
gmi our sisters to their princes it will be an equal dishonour- it 

thin thit ? i-elationJhip 

p mtecl as the queen-mother, and each of the brothers took oL 
of the other sisters as his wife. In the course of time each of 

hf W, not 

The interpreter modliar of Negombo M L P V. - rf' manner. 

posseasioil perfectly white, which he intended tTi?’ 

present to the queen in his name b t ;.?n? ! i ^ and 

to the cage in whieli it was confined and de -ti*" 'T-F , “ P% ffot access 

. t This was afterwards th^bir 
specify Kaii-pi-le, the Biimese Ka n?ln t i ^ 

SmghaJese Emboul-pat (E^ulw^t t he ‘I'*-' 

raty in which their legislator was Imrn ; dcse Jviipilap„r, as the 

^ ascertain. Tlu> Tibefai' wS“ 

j^aUas,_ on the nverBhagirathi, or as elsewl,,..., 7 f i ‘ 1'''“*“ "ear 

These indications, connected with its deTOndmcv”*'^*'!*’ °”i l^uhini river, 
that it was in Eohilkund, or in Kamaon m. h-osala, render it likely 

eastward ; for the river now known 1 ^ 4 . *■“ 

Gunduk-at any rate it must We CTon thfhZr 1 
Stated that when the S^kyas ww 
esmped retired into that e^ntry.’tJ^Cn 

1832 When visited by Fa Hian Kani]}. As. hoc,, dan. 

was absolutely one vast solitude Th^Shud ^ ^ 

one^yojanas from Wisala, and sixtv fron? T? vf ‘f*^°” S‘’'y t'lwt itis fifty- 

Budha IS said to have passed from S'etflwvi . *be 

uara » going from Bewet to Itaiagaha. ^ thonce to Kusi- 
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the queens had eight sons and eight danghters, or sixty-foiir 
children in all. When their father heard in what manner the 
princes had acted, he thrice exclaimed, Sakka wata hho raia- 
knmara, parama sakka wata hho rajakumarayi.'’ “ The princes 
are skilful in preserving the purity of our race; the princes 
are exceedingly skilful in preserving the purity of our race.” 
On account of this exclamation of the king, the Okkaka' race 
was hencefortli called Ani])atta Saicya. 

After 222,769 princes of the race of Sakya had reigned at Ka- 
pila, or Kapilawastu (Sing. Kimbulwat), the kingdom was 
received by Jayasena, wlio was succeeded by his son Singha-hanu 
(so called because? his cheek I:)ones were like those of a lion). 
Tlie principal (.(ueen of Singlia-hanu was Kasayina, by whom he 
had five sons, Sxidliddaiia, Amitodana, Dhotddana, Sukkodana, 
and Ghatii:6daria ; and two danghtei'S, Amita and Parali. As 
Sudhodana was the eldest, lie succeeded his father, and reigned 
at Kapilawastu, From Maha Saimnata to Sudhodana, in lineal 
succession, there wei‘e 706,787 princes, of the race of the sun. Of 
these princes, (hitsirna Ilddliisat was born as Maha Sammata, 
Maha Mandhatu, Mjiha Sudarsana, Makhadewa, Nirni, Kusa, 
Rama, Udayabhadda, Maliinsaka, Kattbakari, Maha Silawa, 
Chhlajanaka, M al i a Jan ak a, C luillapaduma, Maha Padnma, 
OhullasutastSina, Maha Siitasdrna, Panchayudha, Dharmma, Sa- 
tahhatuka, Sahasrabhatuka, Dharmmista, Bliagineyya, Rajowado, 
Alinacliitta, Wedeha, Asadisa, Sakkaditti, Gandhara, Maha 
Gandhara, A,d*isamukha, Sudlidbliojana, Anithigandha, Kurud- 
harmma, Ghai:a, l.)Iiiiinuiiapala, Dhigjiyu, Maha Dhigayu, Sus- 
sima, Kumniasapinda, Parantapa, IJdaya, Garata, Sadhina, Siwi, 
Sdmanassa, Ayddhaiu, Alinasattu, Arindama, Teme, and Chan- 
dra. Hineteen times lie was born as king of Benares. The 
last birth in whicli he was king was that of Wessantara. 

The principal qiieeii of SudluSdana was Maha Maya, daughter 
of Supra Budha, of the race of Aiiusakya, who reigned in the 
city of Kt)li. The queen laother Priya (of whom we have spoken 
in connection witli tlio founding of the city of Kapilawastu), 
was;seized with the disease called sweta-kushta, or white leprosy,' 
on account of wliicli she was obliged to reside in a separate 
habitation ; and her whole body became white, like the flower 
■of 'The 'mountain ''ebony,' kobalila," ■ This, 'disease 'was' so infectious; 
that-even those"who .merely 'looked "at . her ■ 'might catch , it;; and,: 
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as the princes themselves were in danger of taking the infection 
ley ook her to a forest near a river, at a distance from, the + ’ 
.n a chariot with drawn cnrtains. A hole was dng “tfS 

ey put her, with fire and fuel, and all kinds of food - after 
ich they Went away weeping. The hole was of sufficient siVe 
to afford every necessary accommodation for the princess It 1 
happened that Edma, the king of Benares, wasM a bv th 
same disorder, and the disease was so mahgnant in its W .W 

* n concubines could approach him lest 

they should be defiled, As the king was thus nut to f 

gave tt. 

to die in some lonely cave.* After walkinc about some t' 

was overcome by' hunger, and ate of the root leaves W 

bark of a certain tree ; but these acted medicinllly, and his wlSe 
body became free from , jj u ms wiiole 

it nee irom disease, pure as a statue of crold TTo fi, 

sought for a proper tree in which to dwell r i 

<^1, > hello J tZnt, ie tLorw a ™ d\“ 

iZh f ‘iTg »!:. ."'Ll :zz zzs 

mil: rim ^ 

„ j „ ’ constructed a frame on which to rov,„ 

and a small platform on which to cook his food A f /.T 
heard the fearful roaring of wild hon i “ght he 

supported by the offal left by the lionslnd 
eaten their prey One morrd n 

for fond on ‘ .f ^ t’ger that was prowling about 

anti] the earth that covered theeT ii's paw 

*!» p™, and atZd a td LUr™"' 

™*r.e are aSL 1X1'' ^ m T . *“ 

L r Ldi ‘“h "”■ “5 ™ 

behobrh pH' H *”,L" He” h 

thnt she ha'd hea: bronl lrltl ^ 

■nlalivee. then said leh.r, « i .LLZ iM' 
onr ^eetin, tegether is hi. that et the rateWtlrlHi 
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river ; ascend, therefore, from tlie cave to the light.” But Priya 
replied, “I cannot ascend from the cave; I am afflicted with 
the white leprosy.” Then said the king, “ I came to the forest 
on account of the same disease, but was cured by the eating of 
cei*taiii medicinal herbs ; in the same way you may be cured ; 
therefore at once come hither.” To assist her in ascending, 
Rama made her a ladder ; and taking her to the tree in which he 
lived, he applied the medicine, and in a little time she was 
perfectly free from disease. 

When the princess was thus restored to health, she became the 
wife of Rama, and in the same year was delivered of two sons. 
Then, for the space of sixteen years, she had two sons every year, 
until the number amounted to thirty-two. It happened in the 
course of time that a man who knew the king saw him in the 
forest. When he said that he had come from Benares, Rama 
enquired about his own family and the welfare of the city; and 
in the midst of their conversation the thirty- two princes gathered 
around them. The hunter asked in astonishment who they were ; 
and when he was informed, he besought the king to leave the 
forest and come to the city ; but Rama was not willing to accede to 
this request. On his return to Benares, the hunter informed 
the reigning king that his father was alive. On receiving this 
intelligence, he went with a large retinue to the forest, and tyied 
to prevail upon his father to return to the palace; but even' his 
entreaties were in vain. The prince, therefore, commanded his 
servants to erect a city in that place, with walls, tanks, and every 
needful defence and ornament ; and when this was done, he and 
his attendants returned to Benares. The newly-erected city was 
called Kdli, from the kolom tree (nauclea cordifolia) in which 
the king took refuge. It was also called Wyagrapura, (from 
wyagra, a tiger), because it was by means of a tiger that the 
princess was discovered in the cave. Another name that it 
received was that of Dewudseha. The descendants of the king 
received the name of Kdli. 

The queen having informed her sons that there were four kings 
in Eapilawastu who were her brothers, and that they had thirty- 
two daughters, they sent to ask the hand of the princesses in 
marriage ; but the four kings replied that though the race of the 
princes was good, as they were born in the hollow of a tree they 
could not consent to the proposed marriages, adding insult to 
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their refusal. As it was known, however, that the princesses 
were accustomed to go to a certain place to, bathe, the sons of 
Rama sent letters to them privately, requesting an interview 
A ime being appointed, the princes, with their retinue, w®t 
^hither, and taking the princesses by the hand, prevailed upon 
them 0 go to Kdli. When the four kings heard of this adven 
ture they were pleased with the conrage of the young men aTd 

as their race would still be kept pure, they became reconciled to 
tlie princes, and sent them presents. 

From this time it became a custom for the Kdli and Sakva 
families to intermarry with each other. The thirty-two princes 
had separate establishments, and in due time thirty-two children 
-ere born to eoob After gene»tA. EewSS 

was ^ mg, and was succeeded by his son Atimsakya, whose 
principal queen was the younger sister of Singha-hann This 
queen had two sons, Snprahudha and Dandapani, and two 
daughters, Maha Maya Ddwi and Maha Pnijapati. The! 
princesses were beautiful as the queens of a dewa-ldka ; no intoxi 
eating hqnor ever touched their lips; even in play they never 
told an untruth; they would not take life, even to dostrov 

brih ’ “f observed all the precepts. It was declared by I 
brahman who saw them that they would have two sons one^of 

whom would he a chakrawartti, and the other a supreme’ Budha 
Ro sooner was this noised abroad, than all the 63,000 kin^fof 
Jambndwipa sent to ask them in marriage ; but the preference 
was given to Sudhddana, king of Kapilawastn ; and they became 

toXSg! ard^hved faithful 

presented an offering to the Ldh7 Ll^ M W- 

“I present this with the houoTw 

r uAus wwn rue nope that at some future time T T,-,o,r 

become the mother of a Budha who Ui-r, +i in , ^ may 

the world” Of q n,'i ’ ^0 hke thee shall ho ruler of 

one wolia. ut Sudhodana and Main n'l -o ,, 

was born (PiUrU„„v a > ^ Maya, Gotama Budha 

was Dorn. [,Jru;)aivcaiija, Amdwahmi, ^o) 
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I. THE CONCEPTIOK, BIETH, AKB INFANCY OF GOTAMA.—II. THE MAHEIAGE 

OE GOTAMA, AND HIS SITBSEQHENT ABANDONMENT OF THE WOELB. 

III. GOTAMA AS AN ASCETIC, PREPAEATORT TO THE RECEPTION OF THE 
BirBHASIIIP. — IV. THIC CONTEST WITH WASAWARTTI MARA.~V. THE 
RECEPTION OF THE inJBHASIIIP. — VI. THE FIRST OFFERING RECEIVED 
BY g6tAM:A as BITBII a. — VII. THE FIRST DISCOURSE DELIVERED BY 
BUDHA."— VIII. FIFTY-FOUR PRINCES AND A THOUSAND FIRE-WORSHIP- 
PERS BECOME THE DISCIPLES OF BUDIIA.— IX. BIMSARA, KING OF 
BAJAGAHA, BECOMES A DISCIPLE OF BUDHA.— -X. THE TWO PRINCIPAL 
DISCrPLES OF BITDHA, SERIYUT AND MUGALAN.— XI. BUDHA VISITS 
KAPIL AWASTIT, HIS NATIVE CITY.— XII. NANDA AND RAHULA BECOME 
THE DISCIPLES OF BUDHA.— XIII. BUDHA VISITS THE ISLAND OF 
CEYLON.— XIV. BUDHA FORETELLS THE PROSPERITY OF A LABOURER’S 
WIFE.— XV. BITDHA ATTENDS A PLOUGHING FESTIVAL.— XTI. THE 
HISTORY OF ANKPIDU.— XVII. THE HISTORY OF WISAKHA.— XVIII. 
ANITRUDHA, ANANDA, DKWADATTA, AND OTHER PRINCES, BECOME 
PRIESTS ; AND ANANDA IS APPOINTED TO THE OFFICE OF UPASTHAYAKA. 
—XIX. BUDHA VISITS THE CITY OF WISAL.A.— XX. THE HISTORY OF 
JlWAKA,., WHO ADMINISTERED MEDICINE TO BUDHA. — XXI. THE HISTORY 
OF ANGULIMALA.— XXII. THE HISTORY OF SABHIYA. — XXIII. THE 
HISTORY OF SACHA. — XXJV. THE TWO MERCHANTS OF SUNAPARANTA.— 
XXV, THE YAKA ALAWAKA OVERCOME BY BUDHA. — XXVI. THE 
HISTORY OF U PALI.— XXVII. THE BRAHMAN KUTADANTA EMBRACES 
BUDHXSM.— XXVIII. THE BEAHMAN SELA BECOMES A PRIEST. — XXIX. 
BUDHA IS FALSELY ACCUSED OF INCONTINENCE BY THE FEMALE 
UNBELIEVER,. ■ CHIN CHI. — X:XX. THE FEMALE RESIDENT IN MATIKA 
BEC0M:ES A RAIIAT.— XXXL THE PROWESS OF BANDHULA. — XXXII. THE 
KING OP KOBOL .MARRIES TIU-I NATURAL DAUGHTER OF MAHA-NAMA. — 
XXXIII, THE 'FLOWER-GIRL BECOMES A QUEEN. — XXXIV, THE PRIEST 
, WHOSE BREATH IS LIKE THE PERFITAIE OF THE LOTUS.— XXXV. THE FIVE' 
HUNDRED QUEENS OF KOSOL.— XXXVI. THE GIFTS PRESENTED TO BUDHA 
ON 'HIS RETURN . TO SEWET.—XXXVII. BUDHA IS VISITED BY THE' diWa 
,■ BEKBA. — XXXVIll. THE TIBTTAKAS ARE PUT TO SHAME ; A LARGE TREE IS 
' /MIRAGULOUSLY IHHJ^DUCE^^^^^ A'ND' SEKRA MAKES A PAVILION FOR BUDHA. 

, , — XXXIX. .BUDHA .VISITS THE DEWA-LOKA. TAWUTISA. — ^XL.. THE NaGA, 

. NANDO-PANAND A, OVERCOME .BY MUGALAN.— XLI. THE SIXTEEN DREAMS 
. ' OF THE,. KING. OF KOSO'L.— XLII. THir QUEEN .PRAJAPATI BECOMES A 
■ ..PRIESTESS,. A'ND -OBTAINS. .NIRWANA'.— X^^III. ..THE .. WICKED DEVICES OF 
D:iWAD,ATTA..AND AJ AB AT,— XLI 'V./ THE.- CON VERSION OF: AJASAT. — XLV. 
'.THE DESTRUCTION' OF. ' DEWADATTA.—XLVr. 'THE ' HISTORY '^'OF . PRINCE 
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■ STOAEhItA.— XITII. THE HISTOltr OP BAWAM.— XETIII. BUDHA TISITS 
THE BEAHMA-LOKA.— XHX. MtiaALAN ATTAINS HIEWANA.— B. tuB 
PtmiSHMBNT OP SUPBA BHDHA.— BI. THE PEINCESS YASODHAEi-DEWf 
ATTAmS KIEWANA.—III. THE HEATH OF aOTAMA BUHHA. 

There are ample materials for an extended life of Gotama • 
and the incidents that are recorded of his more immediate 
disciples are almost of equal extent. Of this matter the 
greater part may he a mass of mere absurdity, with as little 
of interest as would be presented by the detail of a consecu- 
tive series of the dreams of a disturbed sleejr : but it is pro- 
bable that nearly every incident is founded upon feet ; and 
if we were in possession of some talismanic power that would 
enable us to select the true and reject tlie false, a history 
might be written that would scarcely have an equal in the 
importance of the lesson it would teacli. It is said by 
Mebuhr that “ unless a boldness of divination, liable as it is 
to abuse, be permitted, aU researches into the earlier history 
of nations must be abandoned f and a gifted critic may one 
day arise, who, by his discriminating skill, will lie enabled 
to arrange every subject under one or other of these four 
classes-the pure fiction, the uncertain, the probable, and 
the established fact. In the mean time, we must be content 
with the legend in its received version, with all the accumu- 
lations It has gathered in successive ages. As no comment 
would be understood, until the legends have been read, I 

shah, reserve aU exegetical observations to the end of the 
chapter. 


1. TJie Conception, Birth, and Infamy of GCtmm. 

^ After the Wessantara birth, Bddhisat was born in the dewa- 

the name of Santusita, and 

kotis and 60 lacs of years. At the end of this period, as it had 

d^wasTTrt Badha was about to appear, the 

dewas and hrahmas of the various worlds enquired who it was 

went in T it was Santusita, they 

went in a vast multitude to that dewa, and requested him to 

assume the high office that ILp tl , I a “questea nim to 

t,n omoe, tnat tiie different orders of being might 
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be released from tlie sorrows connected witli tbe repetition of 
existence. To this request Sanfcnsita made no repljr, but exer- 
cised the five great perceptions/^ pancha-maha-wilbkana, that he 
might discover, first, the character of the period in which the 
Bndhas are born ; second, the continent'; third, the country ; 
fourth, the family ; and fifth, the day. As to the first percep- 
tion, he saw that the age of man was about a hundred years, t 
and that therefore it was an auspicious period in which for the 
Budha to be born. As to the second, he saw that the Bndhas 
are born in Jambudwipa. As to the third, he saw that they are 
born in the Madhya-mandala, or Magadha.J As to the fourth, 
he looked first to see whether the royal caste or the brahman 
was then the superior, and when he saw that it was the royal, 
he looked to see which of the 63,000 kings of. Jambudwipa 
possessed the requisite merit to become the father of a Budha ; 
by which he j)erceived that Sudhddana, king of Kapilawastu, of 
the Sakya race, was alone worthy of this honour. As to the 
fifth perception, when he looked to see on what day the Bndhas 
are born, as he knew that the queen of Sudhddana would be his 
mother, and that the mother of a Budha dies on the seventh day 
after her confinement, he saw that he must be conceived in the 
womb of Mahamaya, 307 days previous to the time at which it 
was foreknown that her death would take place. § 

When a dewa is about to leave the celestial regions, there are 


* There are eight different kinds of beings who must look to the future 
before they attempt to carry into effect their intentions. The merchant, 
before he buys his goods ; the elephant, before he makes use of his trunk; 
the traveller, before he commences a journey ; the sai}oi% before he embarks 
on a voyage ; the physician, before he administers medicine ; the man who has 
to cross a bridge, before he ventures upon it ,• the priest, before he eats, that 
ho may see ■whether there is sufficient time for him to finish his repast before 
the aim passes the meridian ; and Bddhisat, before he receives his final birth. 

f The theology of the Romans taught that twelve times ten solar years 
was the term fi.xed by nature for the life of man, and beyond that the gods 
themselves had no power to prolong it ; that fate had narrowed its span to 
thrice thirty ; that fortune abridges even this period by a variety of chances : 
it was against these that the protection of the gods was implored.-— Hiebuhr’s 
Rome. 


J This country was supposed to he situated in the centre of Jambudwipa. 
It would he difficult to define its limits, but it is generally regarded as 
answering to Central Bahar. In the reign of Bimsara, Rajagaha was its 
capital. It is called Makata by the Bnrmans and Siamese, Mo-ki-to by tbe 
Ghinese/and^ Makala Kokf by the Japanese. . 

§ The matter contained in this chapter is principally translated from the 
Piij^waliya ; except in the few instances in which the name of a different 
work is inserted at the end of the 'section.' ' 
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eridenc® oj tie f«t. 1 . His gsrmenl, loss a.oir 

pmlj. a. Tie ( 5 .rl,„ds „<! orn^.nts on lis pe,. „'„ w “ ' 
iade. 3. The bodv ptthT« l-;rsri ■ /■ ^ ^ 

covered with dpw I Perspiration, like a tree 

covered mth dew. 4. The mansion m which he has resided 

loses Its attractiveness and beanty. The dewas havin,? perceived 
these signs relative to Santusita, gathered around' hi‘ 

to tioi. o”„ tie t-Xf 

Mahamaya. This event took place in the month .Jlsala 

(July August), on the day of the full moon, early in the morning 
the nekata being Utrasala. 

_ The womb that bears a Budha is like a casket in which a relic 
tX°th ’ conceived in the same recep 

conception, Mahamaya was free from passion, and lived in the 

strictest continence.* The inhabitnTit« nf tTp -i j 
customcd fp lopioi P e in'^'ilJitants of Iva,pilawastu were ac- 

cu tomed to hold a festival, from the 7th day of the moon, to the 

time’ in T ' f 1 ? ‘"P^^nt their 
time in dancing and all other kimls of pleasure so tlmf j.i 

conception of E.dh. the »h„le e% ™ .dovnodia-o the ' 

water, t ™,ed her.ett with Wm »dX„X 
and afner giving four lacs of treasure in alms and toiPirtp. 

erself the five obligations, she retired to ter royal coucIiTS 

whilst reposing upon it had a dream. J In her dream she f 
the guardian d4was of the four quarters take iro tli . ‘ f 
which she lay, and convey it to the great forest of Xe 

ApolSlLT.1eprod®fattTA^^^ ^on of 

tlie person of his wife PerilUione imtil nfl,” u dream to respect 

she was then pregnant by IpTlo. child of wLb 

the bath, by perfemtig”Lo'wafe with SlnSon "f^ 

“ Ani?®'®! eustoni appears to have prevailed ^ P''fe'ous odours ; but , 
JPhe last of the Jinas Vardhaminnl^ hc period. 

anda, a Brahmfol The eoneeptio“Lrom,td ^o ^ 

being apprised of his inearnation, pro 

tuture samt; but reflecting that noLA* A “'t worshipped the 

or mendicant family, as that of a ifrnwZ" Af <» indigent 

attendant to remove the ohfld from thTAmh® 

fesala, Trife of Siddhartha, a prince of tL wLA 

Easyapa family. This was acoordinglv AALpS and of the 

was announced to Trisalii by dreams IpiVK , , ^ ^ conception 

as toreboding the birth of a future .jiiia.--CoIel)roS“itlt"^ 
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they placed it upon a rock, under the shade of a sal tree 100 
miles high, and afterwards remained respectfully at a distance. 
The queens of the four dewas then brought water from the lake 
of Anotatta (after they had themselves bathed in it to take away 
from.it all human contaminations), with which they washed her 
body; and they afterwards arrayed her in most beautiful gar- 
ments, and anointed lier witli divine nngnents. The fonr dewas 
then took her to a rock of silver, upon which was a palace of 
gold ; and having made a divine conch, they placed her upon it, 
with her head towards the east. Whilst there reposing, B6- 
dhisat appeared to her, like a cloud in the moonlight, coming 
from the north, and in his hand holding a lotus. After ascend- 
ing the rock, he thrice circumambulated the queen’s couch. At 
this moment Santusita, who saw the progress of the dream, 
passed away from the dewalbka, and was conceived in the world 
of men ; and Mahamaya discovered, after the circumambulations 
were concluded, that Bcklhisat was lying in her body, as the 
infant lies in the womb of its rnother.^^ 

Ill the morning, when the queen awoke, she told her dream to 
the king, who called together 64 brahmans, learned in the four 
Yedas, and gave them food in golden dishes^ which he presented 
to them as gifts at the close of the repast. From these brahmans, 
Sudhddana enquired the meaning of the queen’s dream ; and they 
replied, that she had become pregnant of a son ; if the child she 
would in due time bring forth continued a laic, they declared that 
he would be invested with the dignity of a Chakra wartti, bat if 
he renounced the world, they foretold that he would become 
a supreme Budha. They then recommended the king to appoint 
a festival in honour of the event) and retired* 

At the time of the conception, 32 great wonders were presented. 

* The resemblance between this legend and the doctrine of the perpotnal 
virginity of the mother of our Lord, cannot but be remarked. The opinion 
that she had ever homo other child, ren was called heresy by Lpiphanius and 
Jerome, long before she had been exalted to the station of supremacy she 
now occupies among the saints, in the estimation of the Eomish and Greek 
churches. TTiey suppose that it is to this circumstance reference is made in 
the prophetical account of the eastern gate of the temple : “The gate shall 
be shut, it Bhall not be opened, and no man shall enter in by it ; because the 
Lord, the God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut.” — 
Ezek. xliv. 2. The tmdition inserted by Mahomet in the chapter of the 
Koran entitled “Mary,” bears a considerable resemblauce to this part of the 
history of Budha. Csoma Kordsi says, that he does not find any mention in 
the Tibetan books “of Maha Devi’s virginity, upon which the Mongol 
aoeounts lay so much stress.” 

' L" 
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The 10,000 sakwalas trembled at once ; there was in each a 
preternatural light, so that they were all equally illuminated at the 
same moment ; the blind from their birth received the power to 
see ; the deaf heard the joyful noise ; the dumb burst forth into 
songs ; the lame danced ; the crooked became straight ; those in 
confinement were released from their bonds; the fires of all the 
hells were extinguished, so that they became as cool as water, and 
the bodies of all therein were as pillars of ice; the thirst of pretas 
and the hunger of all other beings were appeased ; the fears of 
the terrified fled away ; the diseases of the sick were cured; all 
beings forgot their enmity to each other ; bulls and buffaloes 
roared in triumph ; horses, asses, and elephants joined in the 
acclaim; lions sent forth the thunder of their voices; instruments 
of music spontaneously uttered sounds ; the dewas put on their 
most splendid ornaments ; in all countries lamps were lighted of 
themselves ; the winds were loaded with perfumes ; clouds arose 
t ough it was not the season of rain, and the whole of the 10,000 
sakwalas were watered at one time ; the earth opened, and foun- 
tains of water sprung up in various places; the flight of the birds 
was arrested as they passed though the air ; the stream of the 
rivers was stopped, as if 'to look atBddhisat; the waves of the sea 
became placid, and its water sweet ; the whole surface of the 
ocean was covered with flowers ; the buds upon the land and the 
water became fully expanded; every creeper and tree was covered 
mth flowers, from the root to the top; the rocks abounded with 
the seven species of water lilies ; even beams of dry wood put 
forth lotus flowers, so that the earth resembled one extensive 
garden ; the sky was covered as with a floral canopy, and flowers 
were showered from the heavens; the 10,000 sakwalas were all 
hus covered alike : and great favours were everywhere received 
During the whole period of gestation, the dewas of the four 

the person of Mahamaya; and the 
40,000 dewas from the 10,000 other sakwalas also remained on 
guard, with swords in their hands ; some round the palace, whilst 
0 ers guarded the city, or Jambudwipa, or the sakwala. The 
mother and the child were equally free from disease. The bodv 
0 e queen was transparent, and the child could be distinctly 

seen like a priest seated upon a throne in the act of saying bana, 

could ^“^se of crystal; so that it 

e vnown how much he grew every succeeding day. The 
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wonder of the queen was excited Tby these circumstances ; and 
for the better preservation of her infant she moved about with 
care, like one who carries a vessel full of oil that he is afraid to 
spill; she did not eat any hot, bitter, or highly- seasoned^food, nor 
did she eat to repletion ; she did not lie upon her face, nor upon 
her left side ; she used no exercise, nor did she use violent exer- 
tion ; but kept herself calm and still. 

At the conclusion of the ten months, Mahamaya informed the 
king that she washed to pay a visit to her parents ; upon hearing 
which he commanded that the whole of the road between Kapila- 
wastu and K6.1i should be made level, strew^ed with clean sand, 
and have trees planted on each side, with water vessels at regular 
intervals. A litter of gold was brought, in which soft cushions 
were put, find it was carried by a thousand nobles in the richest 
dresses. The queen bathed in pure water, and put on robes of 
inestimable value, with all kinds of ' ornaments adorning her 
person, so that she appeared like a being from the dewa-loka. 
When she entered the litter, and her journey commenced, she was 
'accompanied; by thousands of elephants, chariots like a cloud, 
banners, and music. Between the two cities there was a garden 
6f sal trees, called Lumbini,-^ to which the inhabitants of both 
cities were accustomed to resort for recreation. At this time the 
trees were entirely covered with flowers ; many swarms of bees 
sported among the blossoms, and culled their sweets ; and there 
were birds of pleasant voice and beautiful plumage. Like an 
embassage coming to greet a king, grateful perfumes came from 
the garden at the approach of the queen. As she felt disposed 
to remain a little time in the garden, and enjoy the sight of its 
beauties, it was prepared in a proper manner for her reception. 
Attended by thousands of her maids, she entered, and passing on, 
admired the different objects that she saw, until she came to a 
sal tree, when she put forth her hand to lay hold of one of its 
branches ; but it bent towards her of its own accord, and as she 
held it, the bii’th of Bddhisat commenced. The nobles then 
placed a curtain arouiid her, and retired to a little distance. This 
being done, the de was of the 10,000 sakwalas came to the same 
place as a guard. Without any pain whatever, f and entirely free 

* This garden is said by Fa Ilian to be situated about 60 li from Fapila? 
on the eastern side. It is called by tlio Chinese Lun niing, Loung ini ni, and 
Lan plni. ' 

t My authority say^ “without so much pain as would be produced by 

L ,2' ■ 
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fi'om all that is unclean, Bddhisat was born. The face of the 
queen was turned towards the east, and the child was received 
by Maha Brahma in a golden net,‘^' who, on presenting him to his 
mother, said, “ Rejoice, for the son you haTe brought forth will 
be the support of the world !” Though the infant was perfectly 
free from every impurity, yet to render him and his mother still 
further clean, two streams of water were sent by the dewas, like 
pillars of silver, which, after performing that which was required 
immediately disappeared. The guardian dewas of the four 
quarters received the child from the hands of Maha Brahma, on 
the skin of a spotted tiger, extremely precious and from the 
dewas he was received by the nobles, who wrapped him in folds 
of the finest and softest cloth ; but at once Bddhisat descended 
from their hands to the ground, and on the spot first touched by 
his feet there arose a lotus. J He then looked towards the east, 
and in an instant beheld the whole of the limitless sakwalas in 
that direction ; and all the dewas and men in the same direction, 
presenting flowers and other offerings, exclaimed, Thou art the 
greatest of beings ; there is here no one like thee; no one greater 
than thee; thou art supreme !” Thus he looked towards the four 
points, and the four half-points, as Well as above and below; and 
as he beheld the sakwalas in all these ten directions, the dewas 
and men acknowledged his supremacy; and he saw that there 
was no one greater than himself. Then the Maha Brahmas of the 
10,000 sakwalas brought umbrellas 12 miles high, to be held over 


the bite of a bug;” but in this pai't of the history there are many expres- 
sions that cannot be inserted in the text. ^ 

^ ^ The Mahomedans have a tradition that Abraham was received at his 
angel G-abriel, who immediately wrapped liim in a white robe. 

_ t The skins of minmls were greatly prized by the ancients, and were con- 
^dered as the attributes of many of the imaginary beings in their mythology. 

high-priest of the Egyptians wore a leopard*’s skin. 

I It was fabled of Apollo, who -was also born whilst his mother was leaning 
against ^ that immediately after his birth, ho sprung up and asked for 
a lyre and a bow, and proclaimed that henceforth “he would declare unto 
men the will of Zeus. On the day that Ilermes was born, ho invented the 
lyie, stringing the seven chords upon the shell of a tortoise ; escaping from 
his cradle, he went also to Pieiria, and carried off some of the oxen of 
Apollo, it IS stated in the ancient Jewish traditions, that the mother of 
Moses was delivered without pain, and that when she looked at her beautiful 

^ the dangers that awaited him, he arose and 
mid, ^Eear iwthi^, my mother; the G-od of Abraham is with us ; ” and it 

wnim ^ appeared that shone over the whole 

via modern times, even these wonders have been exceeded, 

as It is said of bt. Benedict that he sung psalms before he was bom. 
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liis liead as a canopy ; tlie Sekras brought conches 120 cubits 
long, the blast of which rolls on without ceasino- dnrino* fonr 
months and a half ; the Panchasikas brought harps 12 miles lono* • 
and the rest of the dewas presented golden caskets, chamaras' 
tiaras, frontlets, perfnmes, red sandalwood and other gifts. When 
Bodhisat looked towards the north, he proceeded seven steps in 
that direction, a lotus rising up at every step ; after which he 
exclaimed, I am the most exalted in the world; I am chief in 
the world ; I am the most excellent in the world ; hereafter there 
is to me no other birth !” It was at the utterance of these words, 
which were vspoken as with the voice of a f earless lion, and rolled 
to the highest of the brahma-ldkas, that the brahmas and dewas 
assembled to do homage to the new-born prince. The thhty-two 
wonders seen at the moment of his conception were again pre- 
sented. The queen did not proceed to Koli, hut returned to Kapi- 
lawastu, attended by 160,000 princes of both cities. 

It was 01 ^ Tuesday, the day of the full moon, in the month 
Wesak, the nekata being Wisa,^^ that Bodhisat was born; and 
on the same day the following were also born or produced ; Tas- 
ddhara-dewi, who afterwards became his wife ; the horse Kanta- 
ta, upon which he fled from the city when he went to assume the 
Budhaship ; the nobleman Channa, who accompanied him in the 
commencement of his flight; Ananda, his personal attendant after 
he became Budha ; the nobleman Kaludayi, who was sent as a 
messenger by his fatlier to prevail on him to visit his native city ; 
the four mines of treasure ;t and the bd-tree, near which he 
became Budha. 

The chief, counsellor of Singhahau, the father of Sudhddana, 
was K^ladewala; and it was he who instructed Sudhddana in 

* Whenoyer an imporfiant event is recorded, the day of the week, the age 
of the moon, the niontli, and the nekata, are mentioned. But it is easy to 
be thus minpto, when the annalist (Jonsults only his imagination, Thus, the 
giant Partholanus, the eighth lineal descendant from Noah, is said to have 
landed on the coast of Munster, the 14th day of Jifay, in the year of the world 
1978. The Mahoinedana have a tradition that Adam was created on Friday 
afternoon, at the hour of Am, or between noon and evening, 

t The four maha-nidhanas, or great mines of treasure, were formed at 
ICapilawastu, and became the property of the king. The first, Sankha, was 
four ipiles in circuiuference ; the second, Pliala, was eight milea ; the third, 
IJtphaia, twelve miles ; and tlie fourth, Pundarika, sixteen miles. The depth 
of all the mines was equal to the thickness of the earth ; and the treasures 
they ponbuned were sq vast, that if all the people in the world had taken 
from them as much as they desired^ they would net have been decreased 
mom than one inch. 
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the sciences. On the death of Sitigliahanti, the counsellor 
requested permission to retire from office, that he niio*lit 
become a recluse ; but as the new Iving s«aid that since the 
death of his father there was no one but lie to whom he could 
apply for advice and direction, he consented to remain in a 
garden near the palace; wliere he received food from the kino-’s 
table, hut put on the garment of an ascetic. By the exercise of 
the necessary observances, and by meditation, he received 
power to see backward 40 kalpas, and forward the same number. 
By the acquirement of abliignya, lie overcame all passion, and 
arrived at the state of a rislii, so tliat lie was enabled at will to 
visit the naga, garunda, and asni'a worlds, and the dewaldka of 
Sekra. One day, when in his Idka, he saw the dewas dancing 
hand in hand, most joyfully, in a manner that lie had never 
previously witnessed ; and wlieii he enquired tlie reason, askino* 
if they were about to receive another Sekra, tliey informed him 
that in eleven of their hours from that time, or thirty-tive of the 
years of men, the son of the nioimreli Sadliodaiia would become 
Budha. On his return to the garden lie was visited by the 
king, who informed him of the joyful event that had taken 
place; and as he expressed a wish to see the child, the infant 
was brought ; but when his father would liave iiad liim worahip 
the sage, in order to acquire merit, the venemble recluse pre- 
vented it by descending from his elevated seat ; for were a 
Budha to how to any other being whatever, the head of that 
being would instantly cleave into seven pieces. He tlien put 
the feet of the child to his forehead, as when tlm vivid light- 
ning strikes against a cloud, and worshipped liim. The king, 
unable to le strain his parental ailection, |)reseii ted the same 
mark of homage. Then the recluse said, I pay no respect to 
Maha Biahma or Sekra; were I to forbid it, neither the , sun 
noi the -moon could proceed in its course ; but I liavo worshipped 
this child. After thus speaking, he proceeded to examine 
whether the sips of a supreme Budha were to be found Tipon 
his person, viz. the 216 mangalya-lakshana, the 32 maha- 
purusha-lakshana, and the 80 annwyarijana-lakshana ; and when 
he saw that they were all present, smiling with joy like a MI 
water-vessel, 'he. : declared , that 'the prince, 'would' most 'certainly v 
'become'' .Budha. ■■■■■.Home of :these eigns,"'such 'as: ''the'' feeth, ''were:': 
not then visible in the ordinary manner ; but lie saw 
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anticipation, tlirongli the aid of his divine eyes. A little after 
he looked to ascertain whether he himself would he permitted 
to see the Bndha that was thus to be revealed ; when he per- 
ceived that before his manifestation he should be born in an 
ariipa world ; and that a linndred, or a thousand, or a hundred 
thousand Budhas might be born, without his being able to 
derive therefrom any benefit. On learning his fate, he wept, 
like a water-vessel broken. The nobles who accompanied the 
king, seeing him at first smile and then weep, asked him why he 
did so, as they were afraid that he foresaw some danger that 
threatened tlie prince. The rishi informed them ; and then 
again looked to see whether any of the rnerq.bers of his family 
would enjoy the privilege of which he was deprived ; and as 
he saw that his nephew, Kalaka, would be thus favoured, he 
recommended him to become an ascetic, The nephew took this 
advice, and worshipped Bcklhisat, after which he shaved his 
head, put on a yellow robe, and retired to the Ilimala forest, 
where he continued in the practice of the usual obligations. 
When the prince became Budlia, he went to Benares, heard 
bana, retired to the forest a second time, and by meditation 
became a raliat, 

Five days after the birth of Bodhisat,^ a great festival was 
appointed, in order that his name might be given ; t ^^nd 108 
learned brahmans J were invited to attend, unto whom the king 
gave an offering of food. After they had eaten it, Sndhdna 
requested thein to inform him what would be the destiny of his 
child, The brahmans were divided into eight companies, and 
one was chosen from each company to carry on the investigation. 
The names of these brahmans were Rama, Dhaja, Baksana, Jati, 
Manta, Bhoja, Suyama, and Sixdanta. When they had ex- 
amined the marks upon the prince’s person, the seven senior 

' * Seven days after tlie birth of Shakya his inother died.’'- — Csoiiia 
Kdrbsi. 

t Among the Brahmans the cerernony of giving a name was performed on 
the tenth or twelfth day after the birth, “or on some fortnnate day of^ the 
moon, at a lucky hour, and under the iniluence of a star with good qualities.” 
—Inst. Mann, i. 30. The festival called Amphidromia, when the newly born 
cHld received its name, wtis held among the Athenians on the fifth day, 
according to Suidas, 

'i The nmnber 108 is frequently in qse among the brahmans, as the giving 
of 108 rupees in alms, the erection of 108 temples, &c. “ If a member act 

meanly, and do not reBpeet a brotbei*’s word, let him have 108 strokes of the 

red wood” is one of the 36 oaths of the Triad Society of China. 
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bralimans said that if he continued a laic he would become a 
Chakra wartti, but that if he became a recluse he would be a 
supreme Budha ; and in token of this they lifted up two fin- 
gers.* The younger of them, Siidanta, said that if the lock on 
his forehead were red, he would be a Cliakrawartti, but that if 
it were blue he would be a Budha; and when he had examined 
the signs, as he saw that he would most certainly become a su- 
preme Budha, he lifted up one finger only in token. The brah- 
mans collected at the festival said, “ This prince will hereafter 
be a blessing to the world (sidhatta) ; to himself also will be 
great prosperity ; ” in consequence of which he was called Sid- 
hartta.f The eight brahmans, on returning liorrie, informed 
their sons that in thirty- five years the son of Sudinidana would 
become Budha, and recommended them, as they themselves 
were too old, to become ascetics, in order that they miglit secure 
the cessation of existence. The oldest of thorn soon afterwards 
died ; when his son, Kondanya, became an Jiseetic, and went to 
Isipatana, in the forest of IJruwela, wliere he dctcuauined to 
remain nntil the pi*ince became Ibidha; but wlien ho went to 
call the sons of the other brahmans, jind reminded them of the 
advice given them by their fathers, only four of tli ern, Bhaddaji, 
Wappa, Mahanama, and Assaji, were willing to accompany him 
to the forest. 

The 80,000 relatives of the prince who werx) present on the day 
that he was named, reflected that if he became a Chakrawartti 
he would require a retinue ; and that if ho were a Budha, he 
would he attended by royal priests ; so that in either case their 
children might through him obtain great advjint,a,gos. They 
therefore sent their sons to be educated with him as his com- 
panions. 

In order to procure a proper nurse for his son, Sudhddana 
assembled the princesses of the two citio.s of Ka|)iliiwasta and 
Koii. She was not to He too tall, or the nock of the infant 
would be stretched : nor too short, or his body would be bent; 
nor too large, or his legs would be contracted ; nor too weak, or 
his body would not acquire firmness ; nor of too full a habit, or 

# It;' unusual to recognise parsons of ^superior |:jower, or dmno 
beings, by, i)arfcicular marks or signs,. Twenty-nino.- signs, were reqaired in,; 
the, bull that, W'as., chosen as the god Apis, the-, knowlocigo of wliich'was 

regarded as a secret to be imparted only to the priests, 

t The establisher.— ■Tumour, , 
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her milk wonld be hot, and cause his skin to become red ; nor of 
too dark a complexion, or her milk wonld be cold, and cause his 
flesh to be in lumps, in some parts hard and in others soft. A 
hundred princesses'^ were chosen, free from these faults. 

Five months after the birth of Sidhartta there was a festival, 
at which the king was accustomed to hold the plough. With 
the rest of the royal household, the prince was taken to the field^ 
where a couch was prepared for him with a canopy of many 
colours, under the thick foliage of a damba tree ; and around this 
place curtains were hung, and a guard appointed to keep watch. 
The king was richly attired, and attended by a thousand nobles. . 
At this festival all the people were accustomed to attend, in the 
gayest dresses, and with every token of pleasure. About a 
thousand ploughs start at once ; of these, 108 are made of silver, 
and the horns of the bullocks that draw them are tipped with 
silver, and adoimed with white flowers ; but the plough held by 
the king is of gold, and the horns of the bullocks attached are 
also tipped with gold. The king takes the handle of the plough in 
his left hand, and a golden goad in his right ; and the nobles do the 
same with their ploughs and goads of silver. The king makes 
one furrow, passing from east to west ; the nobles make three : 
and the rest of the ploughmen then contend with each other 
who shall perform their work in the best manner. On the day 
that Sudhddana went to the field, the sight that was presented 
was extremely beautiful, as the ploughmen and drivers were 
dressed in garments of the gayest colours ; gold and silver flags 
were seen, and banners, fans, vessels, and caskets; so that it 
seemed like a sky studded with shining stars. The one hun- 
dred nurses of the prince went outside the curtain, that was 
placed around him, attracted by the splendour of the sight. 
When Bodhisat saw that he was left alone, he arose from his 
couch by the power of anapana-smerti-bhawana, and ascended 
into the air, where he sat at a little distance from the ground, 
without any support. The nurses, on returning, saw him in this 
position ; and running to tjie king they said, ‘‘ Sire, this is the 
manner of yowr festival ; but come and seethe festival that is 
kept by the prince,” J^o spoper did the monarch receive this inti- 
mation, than he went to the place ; and as he approached the tree 

* authorities say tlmt the -prince had sixty-four nurses, each of •whom 

gavo ipilh for f 3 ^ ringlo day ; and Csoma K5r5si says thirty-two. 
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he perceived that the shadows caused by the sun’s rays were not 
slanting, as they ought to have been from the early hour of the 
morning, but directly perpendicular, as if the sun were then in 
the zenith ; by which means the spot was shaded in which the 
prince was placed. When the king saw his son sitting in the air 
he wept with joy, and placing his feet upon his head, for the 
second time worshipped him,* saying, “ Had your royal mother 
been here, and seen you, she would have made an offering to you 
of her life ; but now that I am left alone, why do you exhibit to 
me these wonders ?” Like the moon gradually increasing the 
prince continued to grow until he was seven years of age, when 
Wiswakarmma, the architect of the dewas, at the command of 

Sekra, made for him a magnificent bath, filled with water ex- 
ceedingly cold. 

When Sidhartta was twelve years old, the king assembled the 
brahmans, and enquired from what cause it would he, that he 
would become an ascetic j and they informed the king that he 
would see four things, viz,, decrepitude, sickness, a dead body, 
and a recluse, which would induce him to leave the palace and 
retire to the forest. The king said, “ I do not wish my son to 
become a Budha ; as by so doing he will be exposed to great 
dangers from Wasawarttl Mara and the yakas ; I had rather 
that he were a Chakrawartti, as he will then be able to pass 
through the air, and visit the four continents.” To prevent the 
prince from seeing the four signs that the brahmans had enu- 
merated, Sudhddana commanded that they should be kept at a 
distance from him, and cansed three palaces to be built, called 
Ramma, Suramma, and Suhha, suited to the three seasons of the 
year.t They were all of the same height ; but the first had nine 
stories,^ the second seven, and the third five. On all sides 
extending to the distance of foi^r miles, guards were placed ; 


(.1 * V father of Thomas ft Beeket came to see his son and wlipn 

the boy was ntrodueed into the presence of his father and the Sor tS 

himself at his feet. At seeing this the prior said ?n anmr 

‘What are you about, you foolish old man ; yourson ought to Ml down® 5 

your feet, not you at his!’ But the father after wnrS a is i,, it • 

Drivatf^ * T ^ 1 T i.; ^ axcerwarcis said to the piaoB m 

th.! 1 ,!,’ f ■ ^ "‘‘two of what I was dome • for 

that hoy of mine will one day or other be ereat In oiX* „4Ti. 

G-iles’s Thomas k Beeket. Lord."- 

every^^^fe Eo^tana, esmh enjoyed 

tL^sS wl for a certain neriod the residence olf the 
nionaron. j^tie spring was spent at Eobatana, the three summer months nt 
&usa, the autumn and winter in Babylon. ■'oree summer montns at 
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tkat tke dreaded objects migiit not be permitted to come near 
him. 

2. The Marriage of Gotama, and his suhsegtient abandonment of 

the World, 

When the prince attained his sixteenth year,^ his father, 
Subhodana, sent to Snpra-bndha, king of Kdli, to demand in 
marriage his daughter, Yasodhara-dewi ; but that monarch 
thought that as Sidhartta was to become a recluse, his daughter 
would soon be left a widow ; and he therefore refused to send 
her to Kapilawastu. The princess, however, firmly declared 
that even if Sidhartta were to become a recluse on the day after 
his marriage, there was no one else in the world to whom she 
would be united. When the prince was made acquainted with 
the opposition of Supra-budha, and with the reason upon which it 
was founded, he said that he had no wish to receive the kingdom 
though its rejection would include the loss of Yasodhara as his 
wife. But as Sudhddana was the lord paramount of the Sakya 
race, he went to Koli, and notwithstanding the displeasure of her 
father, brought away the princess, with much state, On his 
return to Kapilawastu, after this successful expedition, he ap- 
pointed Yasodhara to be the principal queen of Sidhartta; and 
placing them upon a mound of silver, he poured the oil of con- 
secration upon them from three conches, one of gold, another of 
silver, and the third a shell opening to the right hand ; after 
which he bound upon their heads the royal diadem, and delivered 
over to them the whole of his kingdom. He then sent to all 
their relatives on both sides, commanding them to bring their 
princesses, that they might be the inferior wives of Sidhartta, or 
remain as attendants in the private apartments of Yasodhara, 
hut the relatives replied, The prince is very delicate; he is 
also young ; even to this day he has not learnt a single science ; 
if hereafter there should be any war, he would be unable to 
contend with the enemy ; he has not the means of maintaining 
our daughters ; we cannot, therefore, consent to send them to 
one who is so utterly destitute of every endowment that he 
ought to possess.” When the prinoe heard this, he resolved to 

* Aceordmg to Yarro, boyhood ceased among the Bomans with the fifteenth 
year, after the close of which the praetexta was exchanged for the manly 

toga at the next Liberalia.—'Niehuhr. 
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exhibit his real strength; and caused it to be proclaimed 
throughout the city by beat of drum, that whosoever might he 
wishful to see his prowess, was incited to come to the palace in 
seven days from that time, On the day appointed, an immense 
pavilion was erected, and a vast multitude assembled in the 
court of the palace, Surrounded by a countless retinue, and in 
the presence of 160,000 of his relatives, he took a bow that 
required the strength of a thousand men to bend it; and 
placing the lower end on the nail of the great toe of his right 
foot, without standing up, he thrummed the string of the hew 
Us tngev .Ul, » sssilj i( ii „„ J 

which cotton is cleaned. The sound produced by the vibration 
of the string was so loud, that it rolled to the distance of a 
thousand yojanas ; and terror seized hold upon the inhabitants of 
Jambudwipa, as they supposed that it thundered, though it was 
not the season of rain. After this he placed four planLin trees 
at the corners of a square, and by one flight of the arrow 
pierced them all. Even in the dark he could send the arrow 
with so steady an aim as to split a hair from which am^hinff 
was suspended. The prince also proved that he knew perfectlv 
ae eighteen silpas, though he had never had a teacher,* and 
that he was equally well acquainted with many other sciences 
The relatives were thus convinced by what they saw and heard 
that he was no ordinary being; and soon afterwards 40,000 
princessest were sent to remain in the apartments of the palace. 

the prince, and that* waf “ prooeptor of 

Sabbamitta upon whose hands the king powed wafer 

him into his charge, as a token that hi tos en&ehr t 

p.ntil lie liad acauiTed tiie if -i ^ to his care 

whilstinotherw%siti8 sairthnrK!li,lT 1 foi- him to know ; 

mairiage. Wigas&a says that he M fite preceptors ° 

Ijoweyer, not to be regarded as ten pIia-pq ir. , some of whom are, 

Sudanta; Sabbamittaftt 

that they^wereooMidered^M^eriorwws^thflf h “ evident 
both in Singhalese and Pah, t^Tnsed In refeZ^mT,’’'* 
kings aijid princes. In many instariAP*. flulw ^ ^ ® kareems of other 

Yasddhara is said to be the chief Thp ATno- ^ ealied queens, of whom 
light upon the conduct of Solomon (1 may throw . 

fronv that it was common for the monLd“^^^ 

uumber of wiyes. Abu Fazel tells tb nt f i to have an immense 

extent as to contain a separate room for everTomnr^^^ 
number exceeded 5,000 - and Periqhtnb^«! the women, whose 

. anct Jienshtah says that the emperor Share was 
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Whilst living in the midsfc of the full enjoyment of every 
kind of pleasure, Sidhartta one day commanded his principal 
charioteer to prepare his festive chariot; and in obedience to. his 
commands, four lily-white horses were yoked. The prince 
leaped into the chariot, and proceeded towards a garden at a 
little distance from the palace, attended by a great retinue. On 
his way he saw a decrepid old man, with broken teeth, grey 
locks, and a form bending towards the ground, his trembling 
steps supported by a staff, as he slowly proceeded along the 
road. The dewas had seen that the time was now approaching 
when he was to become Budha, and it was one of their number 
who had assumed the appearance that was presented to the 
prince ; but it was seen only by himself and the charioteer.^ 
The prince enquired what strange figure it was that he saw j 
and he was informed that it was an old man. He then asked if 
he was born so, and the charioteer answered that he was not, as 
he was once young like themselves. ^‘Are there, said the 
prince, “many such beings in the world?” “Your highness,^* 
said the charioteer, “there are many.” The prince again 
enquired, “ Shall I become thus old and decrepit ?” and he was 
told that it was a state at which all beings must arrive.t It 
was by the aid of the dewas that the charioteer was enabled 
thus pertinently to answer. The prince now saw that life is not 
to be desired, if all must thus decay ; and he therefore proceeded 
no further towards the garden, but returned to the palace* 
When Sudhddana saw him, he enquired why he had returned 
so soon ; and the prince informed him that he had seen an old 
man, which had made him resolve to become an ascetic; but 
the king conjured him to put away thoughts like these, and 
enjoy himself with the princesses of the palace ; and to prevent 
him from carrying his resolution into effect, he placed an ad- 


enraged because one of tlie viceroys who had reduced ^ 

hept no less than 2000 concubines and dancing gnis in his hareem.-Oaicutta. 

* When Xerxes left Sardis in grand procession for the invasion oi brreece, 
his charioteer, whose name is recorded, sat by his side, whenc;e we may iner 
that this office must have been one of considerable dignity.-7he^o<f- . 

t The chmoteer was more honest than the Lrench ecclesiastic. ^uoi 

done, » (exclaimed the young Dauphin to his preceptor, when some hook 
mentioned a king as having died) — “ Quoi done, les roxs meurent- . 

quefois, monseigneur,” was the cautious but courtly reply. —Biout^ham a 
'Historical ■Sketches. ■. 
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ditional number of guards, extending to the distance of eio-Lf 
miles round the city. e oi eight 

Four months after this event, as Sidhartta was one dav 
passing along the same path, he saw a dewa under the amipw 
ance of a leper, full of sores, with a body like a water-vLel 
and lep like the pestle for pounding rice ;* and when he learnt 
rom the charioteer what it was that ho saw, he became agitated 
and returned at once to the palace. The king noticed with 
sorrow what had occurred, and extended the guards to the 
distance of twelve miles round the city. 

After the elapse of another period of four months, the prince 
on his way to the garden, saw a dead body, green with putridity’ 
wi h worms creeping out of the nine apertures, when a similar 
conversation took place with the charioteer, followed by the 

““ ‘'’P'" “S® °1 m«» is 

nse y ong, and in such instances the space of one hundred - 

years elapses between these appearances. At the end of the next 
Sidhartta saw in the same road a recluse, clad in a becomini^ 

Lnqinlr' 'mn much inward 
tha+lo ^ ^ \ mformed by the charioteer whom it was 

hat he saw, he learnt with much satisfaction that by this means 
successive existence might be overcome, and ordLd liTm to 
drive on towards the garden Tint tln-crpl i. i ™ 

nnt^-nP- ^ g'lraen. t Pat day he sported in the water 

p t on his gayest apparel, and remained until the goino' down of 
tke sun. The nobles brought the 64 different k£ck oTr 

ments that are required in tliA ,^r. i i • 

lequirea in the complete investiture of a kino. 

aronVof Sekirnow bec'Tmr The 

cove. wa:t:::e:::n:z£ iTtr 

array of Bodhisat. He therefore called Wiswakarmma, and at 

with^."1nCndi:e^ty^ 

stations and ceremonies as the be<snm Z . '‘^OTinected with as many super- 
It is an instrument almost esclusivelv wires of Europe, 

my pity when I have seep S attoT btS®"’ f it haa often excit^ed 
are employed at the same mortar and 

process becomes less tedio^ras’tW emnkt ""1® which the 

the stroke. ’ ® emulate each other in the giving of 
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his command that dewa came to tlie garden in a moment of 
time, and arrayed Sidhartta in a celestial robe, more beantifnl 
than all his previous magnificence. The prince knew that he 
was a dewa, and not a man, and allowed liimself to be enveloped 
in the robe. It was of so fine a texture^ that when folded it did 
not fill the hand, and was indeed no larger than a sesamum 
flower ; yet when opened out, it was 192 miles in length; It 
was thrown round his body in a thousand folds, and a crown of 
sparkling gems was placed upon his head ; the musicians were 
animated to play upon their instruments in the most perfect 
time ; and the attendant brahmans chaunted the song of yic- 
tory ; after which the prince ascended his chariot, that he might 
return to the palace; 

At this moment Yasddhara was delivered of a prince ; and as 
his royal grandfather thought that this Would be likely to pre- 
vent Sidhartta from becoming an ascetic, with all joy he sent a 
messenger to inform him of the auspicious eveiit. The noble 
went in haste to the prince^ and said, “Your highness, a son is 
born to you ; and he is your second self.^’ On receiving this 
intelligence he reflected that an object of affection was now re- 
ceived, and that it might lead him to dislike his intended re- 
nunciation of the world. On the return of the messenger, the 
king enquired what his son had said ; and as he informed him 
that he exclaimed “Rahula-jato,” by which he intimated that 
something proper for him to love was born, the child received 
the name of Rahula."^ The prince resolved that as he had not 
only received a child, but what was a rarer occurrence, a son, ho 
would not become an ascetic just then; but would go to the pa- 
lace, and see his infant, after which he could abandon the plea- 
sures of the worldj and pass into retirement. In the full splen- 
dour of the festivity that had been held in the garden, he 
returned towards the palace. On the way he was seen by the 
princess Kisagdtami, a relative who approached the window to 
look at him, as he appeared in sight, like a full moon emerging 
from an azure cloud. She then changed her position, so as to 
be able to speak to him, and repeated the following stanza : — 

“ Nibhuta nuna e4mata. 

NibbutAxiuna sopita, 

4 

The Karmihas of Ne|)axil assert that K^hula remained six years in the 
womb of his niother. The pain and anxiety of mother and son were caused 
by the karma of their former births.— Hodgson’s Illustrations. 
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iN'ibbutl nuua saniin, 

• Yassa-jaa i-diso pati.” 

The purport of which is, that if his mother or his father or 
any of his wives, were to see him (as he then appeared), they 
would be overcome. The prince thought within himself, as she 
repeated these words, “ This female repeats the words nibbuta 
nibbuta, reminding me of nibbuti (nirwiina) ; as she has spoken to 
me so seasraably, I must make her a proper ackuoAvledo’ment 
Thus thinking, he took the collar from his neck, made of pearls' 
and worth a lac of treasure, and sent it to the princess. On re^ 
ceiving it, Kisagdtami thought that he had sent her the present 

becaus^e he admired her, and that he would make her, as well as 
XaiSodnSirai, oii© of liis principcxl (jugghs. 

On reaching the palace, Sidhartta reclined upon a splendid 
couch the lamps were filled with perfumed oil, and lighted and 
around^him were assembled his 40,000 queens. Some danced 
efore him, whilst others played upon flutes, harps, and cymbals 
and instruments made of the legs of fowls or of animals ; whilst ' 
others again beat the drum, performed various evolutions, and 
tried in many ways to attract his attention ; but the prince paid 

sicians, seeing that their attempts to amuse him were of no avail 

placed their instruments under their heads as pillows ; and they 

too fell asleep When Sidhartta 'awoke, he saw the Llterod am 
pearance of the revellers ; some were yawning, the dress of 

theh te^fh confusion, whilst others again were gnashing 

their teeth or crying out in their sleep, or foaming at the mouth 

or restlessly rolling their bodies and placing themselves in un- 

em y pos ures ; so that the place which a little time previous 

house" it f t 

hke a man T f u i activity, 

hkeamanwho is told that his house is on fire, he rose up from 

was nec I jssolyed to enter at once upon the discipline it 

Budha could become 

Wtbedt'lT Wasawartti Mara, who came 

^om tbe dowa-loka of which he is tl.e ruler ; and appearing in 

in oSer to^iidt said to tiie price, 

ing in his mt? Z that were form- ' 

timevontr ’• O'!®, ia seven da(ys from this 

time you will receive the magieal chariot; the divine houses, the 
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precions jewel, and tlie other possessions of the Cliakrawartti 
will come to yon through the air ; your commands will he 
obeyed throughout the whole extent of the four continents and 
the 2000 islands ; you will also receive a prince, and have the 
four-fold army, attended by whom you will be able, like one of 
the d6was, to visit any part of your vast dominions; therefore 
put away these gloomy thoughts, and let them disturb you no 
more/’ But these words were to the prince like the piercing of 
his ear by an iron that had been heated during a whole day ; so 
far from suffering his mind to be calmed by them, they only 
added to his previous agitation, like the heaping of fuel upon a 
fire. That which Mara said was false ; but if it had even been 
true, Sidhartta would have refused to become a Chakrawartti ; 
sooner would the water of the Anotatta lake, after passing along 
the Granges, and entering the sea, and approaching the mouth of 
hell, return back from that dreadful place to the Granges, and 
from the Ganges to the lake where it originally sprang ; sooner 
would all the water of the ocean be dried up, so as to be no 
deeper than a bullock’s hoof sooner would the sky become 
rolled together like a -weh of cloth ; than the prince wmuld re- 
sign the privileges of the Budhaship, after fulfilling the para- 
mitas with the express design of obtaining them. 

Then Siddharta went to the golden gate, and called out to 
know who was on guard at the stairs ; and when he discovered 
that it was Channa, he commanded this noble to bring forth his 
steed, properly caparisoned. As he chose the horse Kantaka, 
that animal thought he could not be required at such a time for 
any festival, and that therefoi’e the period must have arrived to 
which he had so long looked forward. By this reflection he was 
filled with joy, and neighed so loudly that all the dewas heard 
it ; but they prevented its being heard by men. Whilst Channa 
was absent in the stable, the prince, in order that be might see 
his son, went to the apartment of Yasddhara; and on opening 
the door he saw the pxnncess upon a couch, surrounded by 
flowers, but she was asleep, her hand embracing the infant, which 
was also asleep, and laid upon her bosom. Sidhartta perceived 
that in order to take up his son Rahula he must remove the 
mother’s arm, which would probably cause her to awake ; and as 

‘’^Hesiod speaks of the rain, “ deep as the ox’s hoof.”— Works, 146, 

M 
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lie knew tkat if ske awoke ske would S23eak to kim, wkick migkt 
skake kis resolution, ke remained upon tke tkreskold^ kolding 
tke doorpost witk kis kand, but not proceeding any fiirtker 
He tkougkt, “ I can see my ckild after I become Budha ; were 
I, from parental affection, to endanger tke reception of tke 
Budkaskip, kow could tke various orders of being be released 
from tke sorrows of existence ? ” Then resolutely, like a man 
attempting to root up Maka Mern, ke withdrew kis foot from 
tke doorway, and descended to tke court-yard of tke palace 
Putting kis band upon tke back of tke steed, as it stood proudly 
before kim, ke said, ‘‘Well, Kantaka, you must assist me to- 
nigkt, tkat by your aid I may be enabled to release all sentient 
beings from tke perils of existence ;”and ke then mounted upon 
kis back. From kis neck to kis tail, Kantaka was 18 cubits in 
length, of proportionate height, and as white as tke purest 
conck.=^. Strong was ke and fleet, and when lie pawed tke 
ground, the whole city trembled ; but upon tke present occasion 
kis footsteps were not heard, through tke interposition of tke • 
dewas. Tke attendant noble, Ckanna, accompanied tke prince, 
holding tke horse by tke taiLf 

At tke fifteenth hour after sunset, or at midnight, Sidkartta 
proceeded to tke outer gate of tke city. Tke king, wdio had 
foreseen that kis son would attempt to escape by stealth, had 
placed a thousand men as wardens; and tke gate itself was so 
ponderous tkat it required a thousand men to open or shut it. 
Tke noble resolved tkat if tke gate were not open, ke would take 
tke prince on kis right shoulder, and the horse on kis left, and 


The easterns liaye a great predilection for horses of a wlnte colour 
wFen travelling m remote parts of Cejlon, where the animal upon which I 
rode was as much an object of attention as myself, I was frequently asked if 
J. did not possess a white horse, and when I answered in the negative I 
appeared to be much lessened in the estimation of the people ’ ’ 

in our degenerate 

days ; but at Madeira I have seen the grooms take hold of the tails of the 
pomes that traverse the narrow paths of its steep mountains ; they retain 

SSU^rith gii'ldP. and are thus carried 

along With feaifnl rapidity. We learn from Caesar tliat the G-ermans were so 

coSd “'““es of their horses they 

f swiltness.-DeBei. Gal. vi. 13. The Arabs relate that 

theTt,wl w- fro™ the palace of Pharaoh, he was carried over the Nile on 

llLnmuAwfr « both Kantaka and 

wrto mZi? p m’f ' horse of Mahomet, that enabled 

^ T’ Jerusalem, and Paradise, in so short a space 

not^Spttefon S reton! overturned in rising from his couch was 
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leap over tlie ramparts of tlie city ; and tlie horse resolved, in 
view of the same obstacle, to leap over the barrier with theprinee 
on his back, whilst the noble held his tail. Thus, all exhibited 
the most determined courage, and were equally free from fear. 
But when they approached the gate, it was thrown open by the 
dewas, as they knew that in due time Budha would throw open 
to them the gates of the city of peace. Wasawarfcti Mara knew 
that if the prince proceeded on his journey, his own dewa-loka 
would be emptied, and all beings become happy, by which he 
would lose the influence he then possessed ; and he therefore 
came to him, and said, “Be entreated to stay, that you may 
possess the honours that are within your reach ; go not ; go 
not ! ” The prince asked wdio he w^as, and he said that he was 
lord of the sixth dew^a-ldka, Paranirmmita Wasawartti; but on 
hearing this, in a w^ay that made the sakwalas tremble, theprinee 
declared, “A thousand or a hundred thousand honours such as 
those to which you refer would have no power to charm me to- 
day ; I seek the Budhaship ; I want not the seven treasures of 
the Chakraw'artti ; therefore, begone, hinder me not.” Then 
Mara ascended into the air, and said to Sidhartta, gnashing his 
teeth with rage, “We shall see whether thou wilt become Budha; 
from his time forth I shall tempt thee with all the devices I can 
imagine ; until the reception of the Budhaship, I will follow thee 
incessantly, like thy very shadow, and on the day of its attain- 
ment I will bring a mighty army to oppose thee.” Throughout 
the whole of the seven years that followed this period, the assaults 
of Mara were continued. 

Ee jecting the offer of universal empire, as he would cast forth 
saliva from his mouth, in the month -ZEsala, on the day of the full 
moon, the nekata being Uttrasala, Sidhartta departed from the 
city. After proceeding some distance, he resolved to look once 
more at the jhace he had left ; when the city, without his turn- 
ing round, appeared as if it were before him. At the same time 
he foresaw that a dagoba would be erected to Kantaka, on the 
spot whence this view was presented. In this journey, 60,000 
dewas preceded him with torches of jewels, and the same number 
were on each side. The light was so great, that in any part of 
the sakwala the smallest thing conld he perceived. The dewas 
in attendance extended as far the sakwala rocks. The nagas, 
' garundas, and other beings presented perfumes, and strewed 

m2 
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flowers of various kinds, but all divine ; floral showers also fell 
from the trees of Parasatu and Madara, filling the sky • the 
dewas^ played the five-fold music, the gandharwas from' the 
summit of the sakwala rocks, and the rest from the further side 
as there was no room for them within. The noise was like the 
laging of the sea. Attended in this magnificent manner 
Sidhartta proceeded in the course of the night through three 
kingdoms ; and having gone 480 miles, arrived in the momino- 
at the river Andma. This was not the full speed of Kantaka"^ 
such was his strength that he could have gone in a moment to 
the sakwala rocks, or have run round the outer circle of the 
sakwala between the time of the morning meal and noon ; but on 
account of the number of flowers thrown in the path' of the 
future Budha, and the great retinue by which he was attended 
he went in that night only thirty yojanas. On arriving at the 

ITfl. ! he was 

old that it was Anoma, illustrious, or honourable, he received it 

as another omen in his favour. It was 800 cubits in breadth 

but the horse carried both the prince and the noble across, at 

a single leap, and alighted on the other side upon a bank of sand 

as white as silver. At this place he presented the horse Kantaka, 

together with his personal ornaments, to Channa, and gave him 

permission to return to the city. The noble also wished to 

abandon the world; but the prince asked what, in that case 

r ornaments of which he had 

divested himself, and how Sudhddana and Yasddhara were I 

faithf ^ promised his 

Hm now t! of his wish, but charged 

people of the city, that as he had become a recluse they were not 

to son Ed°hut“ ' T """ 

beLle Btob! T, hehad 

come Budha. The noble wept on hearing these words Thi^ 

was not the only occasion on which Bddhisat had received the 
assistance of Channa. In former ao'es he hnrt /I ■ j n the 

the most 0-.1 • X- I *= ^ ^ “ derived from him 

he most efficient aid, in times of difficulty. f The horse under- 

own moth^er™dTed^soon tojipati, must be intended, as his : 

original text. ™ which this aid was granted are inserted in the 
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stood what was said by his master, and as he knew that he 
should never see him again, he became esceedingly distressed, 
his breast clove in sunder, and he fell dead upon the ground ; 
but he was immediately born in Tawntisa as the dewa Kantaka. 
The noble, thus overtaken by a double affliction, then returned 
to the city, where he made known all that had occurred. 

The prince knew that in order to become an ascetic his hair 
must be cut oft; and as there was no one there to perform this 
operation for him, he took his sword in the right hand, and 
holding his hair by the left, he cut it off.^ Then reflecting, >‘ If 
I am to become Budha, my hair will remain in the sky, on being 
thrown upwards ; but if I am not it will fall to the ground ; ” 
he threw it into the air, where it remained suspended, at the 
height of about sixteen miles from the earth, like the beautiful 
bird called a kala hansa. To preserve it, Sekra brought a golden 
casket sixteen miles in size, and having placed the hair in it, he 
deposited it in the dewa-loka Tawntisa, in a dagoba called 
Salumini-saeya, where it is worshipped by the dewas until this 
day. The brahma Ghatikara, who had been the friend of B6- 
dhisat, from the time of Kasyapa Budha, during a whole 
Budhantara, brought the eight articles requisite for a recluse, 
being the fourth set found in the petals of the lotus, at the 
beginning of the kalpa, and delivered them to Sidhartta, who, 
after putting on the robe threw his former garment into the sky, 
whence it was taken by Maha Brahma to the brahma-loka, and 
deposited in a golden dagoba, 192 miles in size. After this, as 
he thought that some one might come from the city, in order to 
persuade him to return, he went to the mango garden called 
Anupiya, where he remained seven days without food, from an 
excess of joy ; and at the end of this period, early in the morning, 
he went on foot 480 miles, to the city of Eajagaha,t which he 

* The hair was then only two inches long ; and it arranged itself (on his 
head), curling to the right hand; and during the rest of his life his hair 
remained of the same length. His heard also was proportionate, nor had he 
occasion to shave any more. — Tumour. 

f This place is still known by the name of Raj agriha, and is situated about 
sixteen miles south of the city of Bahar. It was abandoned by Asbka, and 
when visited by Fa Hian was entirely desolate and uninhabited, though 
a few Budhistical remains could be traced. The surrounding country is 
covered with a great variety of ruins. It is a celebrated place of Hindu 
pilgrimage, and is also honoured by the Jains, who every year resort thither 
in great numbers, and have built temples on the five hills by which the valley 
is surrounded. In 181 X there was a Hindu heraiit here who had seat ed 
himself in the open gallery of a thatched hut, where h^ sat all day in the 
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entered by the eastern gate, and went from house to house in 
regular order with the alms-bowl. 

At this season there was celebrated in the city a nekata 
festival, called ^sala-keli, which commenced on' the seventh 
day of the moon ; and as all the citizens had left their usual 
employment to see the sports, not fewer than sixteen kelas of 
people gathered around him to gaze upon his beauty. Some 
said that the regent of the moon, from fear of the asur Eahu 
had come down to the earth ; others said that it could not be the 
regent of the moon, but that the dewa Ananga had come to see 
their festival ; but others said that it could not be Ananga as 
his body was half burnt by Maha Iswara, and upon this recluse 
they could see no marks of fire. It was then argued that he 
was Sekra ■ but others replied, “ How you talk ? How could it 
be Sekra ? ^ Where are his thousand eyes ? Where are his 
elephant, his discus, and his throne ? It must certainly be 
Maha Brahma, who has come to see if the brahman ascetics are 
diligent in the study of the four vedas.” Others again main- 
tained that it was neither the one nor the other of those beings 

a holy personage wlao had come to bless the world. The 

citizens informed the king, Bimsara,* that a mysterious being was 

seen ; but whether he were a yaka, a dewa, a brahma, or Vishnu 
they were unable to tell. The king went to look at him from 
one of the towers of the palace, but he said to his courtiers “I 
cannot decide whether it be a dewa or not ; but lot some’one 
follow him when he leaves the city, and watch him ; if he be a 
demon (one not a man) he will vanish ; if he be a dewa, he will 
ascen in o^ e sky ; if a naga, he will descend into the’ earth ; if 
a garunda, he will fly away like a bird ; but if a man, he will eat 

city, It is Pfijawaliya »ays of 

lioiise in it resembled a Tf ,*0 bounded by a king, and eveiy 

of theBudhas it is like one 'vast rouTdTn wl!ieh In the time 

bouse to bouse to receive aim «? Af fb priests can go from 

it is a city ; but at Xr Zo, t ^ a chakrawartti 

yakas.” ^ inhabited by rakshas and ■ 

Anga^ ^^21 f cto ^ of 

pvevious^to theS ofvfe 10^^’ wtn 

then returnedrEi:^^^^^^^ fXr, • 
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tlie food lie has received, in some convenient place.” When the 
prince had received as mncli food as was sufficient, he retired 
from the city to the rock Pandhawa, and under the shade of a 
tree began to eat the contents of his alms-bowl. Previous to this 
time he had always been accustomed to the most delicate fare *, 
but even the sight of what he had now to eat was enough to turn 
his stomach, as he had never seen or touched such food before ; 
but he reflected that it was necessary he should enduie many 
hardships if he wished to become Budha, and that he must 
conform in all things to the precepts. Ihus he spake unto 
himself, “ Sidhartta ! thy body is not of polished gold ; it is 
composed of many elements and members ; this food, entering 
into the house of my body, will be received into the mortar of 
my mouth, whei^e it will be pounded by the pestle of my teeth, 
sifted by the winnow of my tongue, and mixed with the liquid 
of my saliva, after which it will descend into the vessel of my 
abdomen, and pass into the oven of my stomach, there to be 
again mixed with the water of my gastric juice, and reduced by 
the fire of my digestive faculty ; the fan of my wind will blow 
this fire ; in sixty hours (a day) this food will turn to excrement, 
and be expelled. This food is therefore clean and pure in com- 
parison with that into which it will be converted. Sidhaitta I 
thy body is composed of the four elements, and this food is the 
same ; therefore, let element be joined to element.” By these 
meditations he overcame his antipathy to the food, and swallowed 
it. The messengers informed the king that the recluse had 
eaten the food ; whereupon Bimsara went to the rock, and 
enquired what was his name and family, when he discovered that 
in former years he was his own friend. On learning the dignity 
of the prince’s character he expostulated with him and said, 
‘fWhat is this that you are doing ? hlb prince of your exalted 
race was ever before a mendicant. There are connected with 
Bajagaha 80,000 inferior towns, and 18 kelas of people; the 
countries of Angu and Magadha are 4,800 miles in extent, and 
bring me in a countless revenue. The city was once the residence 
of a Chakrawartti ; and even now there are the five gi'ades of 
nobles ; therefore, come, and divide the kingdom with me. But 
the prince replied, ‘‘ In seven days I shall I'eject the Chakra- 
warttiship ; so that if I were to take the half of your kingdom, it 
will be like throwing away the magical jewel, chinta-manikya, 
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for a common stone. I want not an earthly kingdom; I seek 
to become Budha.” The king tried in many ways to overcome 
his objections ; but as he could not prevail, he received from him 
a promise that when he began to promulgate his doctrines his 
first discourse should be delivered in Rajagaha. The kino- thp 
returned to tlie city. ^ ^ 


3. Gotama as an Ascetic, preparatory to the reception of the 


When going away from the rock, Sidhfctta fell in with two 
ascetics, Alara and Uddaka ; but as from the dhyana he exercised 
in their company he was not able to attain the Budhaship, and as 
he reflected that he must endure many things to prove the firm- 
ness of his resolution to dewas and men, he went to the TJruwela 
forest,* where he remained in a place adapted to the exercises of 
meditation. In a former age there were 10,000 ascetics resident 
in that forest, and it was their custom that when any of them 
were troubled with evil thoughts, they arose early in the morn- 
ing and going to the river, entered it, and waded on until the 
water reached to their mouths, when they took up a handful of 
sand from the bottom and put it in a bag. They afterwards 
con essed the fault of which they had been guilty, in the midst 
of the assembled ascetics, and threw down the sand in their 

Sorred i appointed penance had been 

p med. By this means, in the course of years, a sandy plain 

of , ; and in after ages the kings 
of that country placed a fence around the spot, in order to do it 

thTn^^’ I was considered to be sacred ground. At this place 
and Asseh Mahanaml 
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taking tlie proper course to become Budlia, aud tkat he must 
endure hardships of a kind much more severe. “ If I receive,” he 
thought within himself, “ as much food as a sesamum seed in size 
it would he sufficient ; I require nothing more than a pepper pod, 
or a small fruit ; with only this I can still live.” The devvas, as he 
would not receive sustenance by the mouth, afforded him nourish- 
ment through the pores of the skin, by which they imparted mois- 
ture to his body. In this way his life was preserved ; but from 
rejecting all solid food, his body became of a dark colour, and the 
thirty-t-wo signs disappeared. From the same cause, though he 
bad previously the strength of ten kotis and ten thousand 
elephants, he was now so reduced as to be unable to stand ; and 
one night, after walking and meditating until the third watch, 
be fell senseless to the ground. The dewas assembled around him 
ill sorrow. Some said, The prince has endeavoured to become 
Budba, but has failed in the attempt ; he is now dead.” Others 
declared, He is not dead : he will soon revive ; he will yet be- 
come Budha, and until that time no harm can possibly happen 
unto him.” A dewi who had seen him laid upon the ground, 
went to Kapilawastu, and entering the king’s apartment, caused 
a light to appear. The king asked who she was, and she said that 
she had come to inform him that his son had just departed to the 
other world. Sudhddaria then asked if the prince had become 
Budha before he died ; and when she replied that the austerities 
he was practising in order to become Budha had caused his death, 
be said that he could not believe his son was dead, though a 
thousand dewas were to declax^e it, because he had himself tokens 
by which he knew that the wish of the prince would most certainly 
he accomplished. There were many other dewas who went to in- 
form the king of his son’s death, but he did not believe any of 
them. The dewi, on returning to the forest, saw that the prince 
had recovered, upon which she again went to the palace, and in- 
formed the king. 

The efforts of Sidluirtta to obtain the Budhaship were like those 
of a man trying to overturn Maha Meru. As Ms strength was so 
much reduced, in order to regain it he went from place to place 
with the alms-bowl, and again partook of food. By this means the 
beauty of his body was restored, as well as the thirty-two signs. 
The brahmans also, when they saw that he had begun to take the 
alms-howl, after practising austerities during six years without 
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becoming Budha, took their bowls and robes, and leaving +1, 
prince, went to Isipatana, near Benares. ° 

At that time there was residing near the forest of Urnwni„ 
noble whose name^was Senani, in a village of the same name^ 
His daughter, Snjata, one day took an offering to the dewa of ' ' 
nuga tree, called Ajapala, and made a vow that if he would nrn! 
cure her a noble husband, and her firstborn should bo a son slis 
would present an offering of rice-milk yearly, with a lar- r.t 
treasure. The wish of the maiden was accomplished ; she married 

Ml hei TOW. lioT this purpose she caused a thousand cows to 
be fed in a meadow of the richest grass ; with the milk that these 
cows gave she nourished 500 other cows ; with the milk that 
these pve she nourished 250 ; with the milk of the 250 she 

ttus gradually decreasing to 64, 32, 16, and 8 
cows. This was done that milk of the very best kind might he 

month Wesak, the cows gave milk of them.selves, without its 
being drawn from them, sufficient to fill tlie vessels, before the 
calves were loosed to suck the teats. “ 

saw a number of dreams. All 

the Bndhas are accustomed to see droam.s of a similar kind, on the 
night of the 14th day of the month Wesak. 1. After falling 
asleep the whole earth seemed to be his conch, and the rocks of 
Himala were his pillow: the four seas overflowed until they ' 

and who b Tl T ’ touched his fingers; 

awakirL -f ® On 

a tnke Tl ® could mean, and received it as 

Lifhe accomplished. “The conch,” 

* , doct™ ,m S,1 the whole'»tw5 J eadTltll 
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Ills knee ; and he reflected that in this manner all beings would 
cling to him for protection. 4. hTumbers of the bird called lihini 
flew to him from the four quarters ; when at a distance they were 
of diflerent colours, but as they approached him, they all became 
of a golden hue. By this he perceived that although men were at 
that time of different sentiments and religions, they would all 
embrace one doctrine, and put on the yellow robe. 5. In his 
dream he climbed a mountain, sixteen miles high ; it was one mass 
of disgusting filth ; but as he trod its surface, the sole of his foot 
was not in the least defiled. And he reflected, that though his 
followers would bring to him and his disciples the four necessaries 
of the priesthood, neither he nor they would fix their affections 
upon them, they would be free from all cleaving to them or defile- 
ment therefrom. These five dreams were received by the prince 
as encouraging signs ; and having washed his mouth, he took the 
alms-bowl and robe, and after receiving alms in the village of 
Senani, sat down at the foot of the nuga tree, Ajapala, with his 
face towards the east. . At this time the leaves of the tree shone 
like gold, in consequence of the splendour that proceeded from 
his body. 

When Sujata saw that the cows gave milk of their own accord, 
she took it in her own hand, and boiled it with sandal and other 
fragrant woods ; but when placed upon the fire, along with rice, 
it did not boil over like other liquids. The bubbles that were 
formed all went towards the right side, and there was no smoke. 
The dewas of the four quarters now came, and kept watch on 
each side; Sekra kept the fire burning ; Maha Brahma sat above 
the fireplace, holding an umbrella ; and the dewas of the 10,000 
sakwalas brought the most agreeable substances they could find, 
and put them in the vessel. The wonderful sight presented by 
the boiling liquid was observed by Sujata, who said that such a 
thing had never been seen before. She then called her slave 
Piirnna, and told her to go and sweep carefully the ground near 
the tree. The slave ran quickly to the place, and saw dhe prince 
sitting, resplendent with, the six rays, so that he seemed to he a,ll 
of gold ; and as she thought it was the dewa of the tree, who had 
come to receive the intended offering in his own person, she went 
and informed'her mistress. Sujdta was greatly pleased with this 
Intelligenee, and said, that as Pfirnna had been the bearer of in- 
formation so important, she would adopt her as her eldest 
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daugliter, and give her ornaments suited to her rank. Then put- 
ting on her most costly garments, she poured the rice-milk into a 
golden vessel, worth a lac of treasure, with a golden cover ; and 
placing it upon a tray of the same precious material, she carried 
it upon her head to the tree, accompanied by a procession of 
16,000 maidens. When she saw the prince, her joy was further 
increased ; and she approached him dancing, to present the food 
she had prepared. On its being offered, he looked behind for the 
alms-bowl given to Mm by Maha Brahma, but it had vanished • 
and as he had nothing in which to receive it, Sujata took off the 
cover of the vessel, and presented it to him as an alms-bowl. She 
afterwards brought perfumed water that he might wash his hand • 
and saying, “ The wish of my heart is accomplished ; may your 
wish be accomplished as well she went away. It was in the 
time of Piyumatura Budha that she became wishful to have the 
opportunity of making the rice-offering to a Bddhisat ; and from 
that period, through the whole of a kaplaksha, she was preserved 
through the merit obtained by this wish, from being born in heu! ' 

After receiving the food, the prince arose, and taking his alms- 
bowl he went to the river Niranjara ; and after the manner of 
former Budhas, as he perceived what they had done, he bathed at 
a place called Supratishtita, and then sat down, with his face to- 
wards the east ; and having divided the food in his bowl into 
forty-nine portions, being one for each day he had afterwards to 
ast, he nte it on the bank of the river. At the conclusion of the 
repast, he reflected that he must now, in the order of events, cast 
the alms-bowl into the river,* and that if it swam against the 
stream, it woMd be an evidence that he was upon that day to be- 
come Bu^a^ When the bowl was thrown, it floated like a ship into 
the middle of the stream; and then, like a swift horse, it proceeded 

sav'Sl authorities 

i* descended to the Idka 
of the naga king, Maha Kalana, with a tinkling noise, where it 

When Kalana heard the noise, he said, “ Yesterday a supreme 

iotv .T ‘ 

™ ,.id bJanse . 

y in a naga-loka is a BudliarLtara. 
th* s^a 

together with a golden goblet.-1-Heroff Til. 54"" the water, 
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From the river, Sidhartta went to a forest on its bank,=^ and 
sat down at the foot of a sal- tree, where he remained the rest of 
the day, during which period he gained the five supernatural en- 
dowments, pancha-ahhignya, and practised the eight modes of 
abstract meditation, asbta-samapatti. From the sal-tree to the 
bo-tree, soon to become so illustrious, the dewas made an orna- 
mented path, 3000 cubits broad, and at night the prince 
proceeded along its course, attended by a vast concourse of 
ddwas, nagas, and other beings. On his way, he was met by 
the brahman Santi, who gave him eight bundles of kusa grass, 
as he knew that they would be required, and prove a great 
benefit. On approaching the bo-tree, the prince first went to 
the south side, and looked towards the north ; but the southern 
sakwalas appeared to him as if depressed, and the northern as if 
raised. He then went to the western side, and looked towards 

? * This country was afterwards called Budha Gaya. It was romplelely 
deserted, when yisited by Fa Hian, who calls it Kia ye. Hiuan Tlisang says 
" that the town is situated in a very strong position, but he found very few 
inhabitants. A few hundred yards west of the Nilajan river, in a plain of 
great extent, about five miles from Gaya Proper, there are remarkable 
remains, that now consist of confused heaps of brick and stone, exhibiting 
traces of having been once regularly arranged. There is a building called 
the temple of Budha, built of brick, and lofty, resembling at a distance a huge 
glass-house (probably a dagoba) , and now so honey-combed with age as to 
excite surprise that it continues erect. The religion of Budha may be con- 
sidered as completely extinct in this neighbourhood, but a few pilgrims come 
occasionally from distant countries to visit its monuments. On the terrace 
behind the temple a peepul tree is growing, which the Hindus suppose to 
have been planted by Brahma. It is supposed by the Budhists that it is 
exactly in the centre of the earth. In 1812 this tree was in full vigour, and 
appeared to be about 100 years of age ; but a similar one may have existed 
in the same place when the temple was entire; a circular elevation of brick 
has been raised round its root, in various concentric circles, and on one end 
of these has been placed a confused heap of images and carved fragments of 
stone, taken from the ruins. Indeed the number of images scattered about 
this place, for 15 or 20 miles in all directions, is almost incredible ; yet they 
all appear to have originally belonged to the great temple or its vicinity, 
which seems to have been the grand quarry for the whole, and carried from 
thence to different places. Many of these images are now worshipped by 
the Brahmai deal Hindus. Besides inscriptions establishing the Budhist 
origin of many of these images, they may be distinguished by the enormous 
size and distension of their ears, and also by a mark on the paim of the hand 
and soles of the feet (the chakra) . — Hamilton’s Gazetteer. The statement 
is true that the Budhists believe i he bd-tree to be in the centre of Jambud- 
wipa. The Greeks had a similar superstition relative to Delphi, which they 
called umbilicus terr^B, They said that two birds were sent by Jupiter, one 
from the east and the other from the west, in order to ascertain the true 
centre of the earth, which met at Delphi. In 1833, 1 saw the Greek Chris- 
tians, in the Church, of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem, offer lights to a short 
marble pillay, under the supposition that it stands in the centre of the world. 
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the east ; but the eastern sakwalas appeared as if lowered aud 
the western as if elevated. He next went to the northern ’side 
and looked towards the south, but in these directions also similar 
appearances were presented. By these tokens he knew that none 
of these sides were adapted to his purpose, as they wanted stn 
bility ; he therefore went to the eastern side of the trees and 
looked towards the west; and as the side on which he stood was 
fixed and firm, he there remained, This was the place where 
the former Bndhas overcame Mara, and all evil desire was de 
stroyed.* Therefore, in the same place he threw down the 
bundles of kusa grass he had received from the brahman, and at 


_* In 1833, Budha Q-aya was visited bv two Burmese onvovs -fi-nm +i i • 
of Aya, accompanied by Captain Gt. Bitrncv. In the aotlfVohmK-^ ® 
Asiatic Eesearches, there is a " Translation of an InscrinHnn iJri n 
language,” discovered at that time in the court of the i •■‘'c -Burmese 
Math. The translation is bv Colonel B n-ne^ irto ffJ 
Asiatic Society a traiislation^of tlie report made bv the'v-tb ‘ 

“together with a copy of a picture rcpV^iti^^Jt'e pul S 

surrounding scenery, made by a Burmese painter in the ^nitf of tbt v f i 
■A. f BiC'SHllilG of tllG inSCl'llDtioi'l ‘n'irw‘ni»a tn "D i i ‘'IH- ^‘lIcGOls, 

». gi™. n. ntoKsiTS'.: »■ 

piece from tliG western brancli of Boodh’s excellent trpp ignite a 

JBurmese kingdom, to the snot wIvm'a to proceed to the 

I'eligion dwells,yournm1estv’8 slave Mon o-va ^ protector of 

tree^rom rigli toTeffS Malm-tsee-thoo, walkedronnd the 

great virtuerof youfia e^rii^bv 1 °'^“g 

slave beheld witMn the brief platform of protector of religion, your 

body of the tree as higl « sun-ound the 

having never happened before mlf - * , ® wonderful, 

contradicts the common savina tint n °p * “ud what 

. i™ ,u,, i. r™ .'s S s;‘r' 

part as the (large) Boodh’s excellent tree ■nol-h f i constituent 

slave repeated his solemn anneal and 

growing in your slaSossS Ki® 

being TCry tendr it eCnT no’ u of the stem and loaves 

iunio“r envVS in hiXckr^TIm n''" •T’’ ThA 

hunt Jogee, told us thaAhe EngliS elnenlaf of the tree, Mu- 

tiguous to Boodh’s tree and that bo uJl n villages eon- 

same. He occupies a three-storih bitrhZse ' wT 
subordinate jogces, hving in the lower and un^ermL^n r 
asking him how many disciples and foIloweTChad be i 

500, some near him and some at a distWr “>d upwards of 

Boodh’s tree, on a line with th^ *• h ' cireumterence of 

its throne and is 35^oubits 1^ platform of five 
and 10 fingers’ breadth. The tree Se» ^ “^^isarod 19 cubits 

From the top of the tree to the tewlee fW platform. - 

may be 80 cubits, or a little more eastern side, 

branches, which onee ei’ew upwards boughs and small 

of the tree spread out laterallv and kia ia fb^ ®°Ps®quenco of the great age 
of the tree does not oon-espond with tbnf m “^ou why the present height 
Gol. H. Burney, Asiatic SrdieTvoh xx. “ ‘he , scriptures.’^- 
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tlie spot where they'toached the groand, the earth opened, and 
by the power of his paranxitas a throne arose, 14 cubits high, 
the roots of the grass being hid^ whilst the blades appeared as a 
beantifal canopy, wrought by the skill of a clever workman. 
At the sight of this throne, the prince rejoiced ; and when he 
sat down upon it, he was animated by the utmost courage. The 
dewas and brahmas, knowing that this was the day of the great 
triumph of the Budha, came from the 10,000 sakwalas that they 
might witness his battle and victory. 

4. The Contest with Wasawartti Mara. 

The dewa Wasawartti-mara^^* reflected thus : — This is the day 
on which Sidhartta will become Budha ; but I must go and endea- 
vour to prevent it ; I have been trying for the space of six years 
to overcome him, but have not been able ,* if this opportunity be 
lost, no other will be presented.’’ Tie then struck the great 
drum called Wasawartti-ghosa, and all the dewas and brahmas, 
on hearing its sound, trembled with fear and shut their eyes ; 
but to the prince it was as the rolling of the timbili drum, 
struck in seasons of festivity. It was a sign to him that Mara 
would come to do battle ; and as he knew who would be the con- 
queror, and that by this means his |)rowess would be proclaimed 
to the world, he sat in peace, undisturbed. When the retinue 
of Mara heard the sound of the drum, they concluded that their 
lord was about to fight some battle, and therefore gathered 
around him, all carrying weapons. The dewa mounted his ele- 
phant, Girimekhala, 150 ycjanas high, and as he knew that he 
would not be able to conquer with one weapon alone, he made 
unto himself 500 heads, with 1000 red eyes, and 500 flaming 
tongues ; he had also 1000 arms, in each of which was a weapon, 

* Wasawartti Mara is the ruler of the sixth dewa-ldla. No reason is 
assigned for his opposition to Budha, but the fear that by his discourses 
many beings would attain the blessedness of the brahma-lokas and the privi- 
lege of nirwana, which would prevent the re-peopling of the inferior world 
in which he reigned, when the dewas then inhabiting it had fulflled their 
period of residence. There can be no doubt that the whole history of this 
battle was at first an allegoidcal description of an enlightened mind struggling 
with the power of evil. It may refer to some reality experienced by Gdtama, 
when in/the soh’tude of the wilderness he was led to feel the “accusing 
tboughts ” of which the apostle speaks, and to seek the attainment of a hi gher 
and better state of mind. Mara is called by Csoma Kbrosi, “ Kama-deva, 
or tbe god of pleasures.” 
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and jet no two of these weapons were alike. As lie knew that 
the task he had undertaken would be difficult to accomplish 
from the power and wisdom of his opponent, he concluded that 
it w'ould be better not to approach him in front, lest he should 
be seen from afar, and the mind of the prince be prepared for 
the attack ; it might be that if he approaclied from behind and 
made a noise, Sidhartta would look to see wffiat was the matter 
which would be the proper moment in which to seize him. He 
therefore proceeded stealthily to the western side of the sakwala- 
gala. The army that accompanied him extended on every side 
164 miles, and its weight was sufficient to overpoise the earth. 
Ho two of the warriors had the same appearance ; they assumed 
the most frightful forms, appearing like lions, tigers, panthers, 
boars, bears, buffaloes, bulls, nagas, garundas, polongas, and 
pimburas, all with hideous faces ; the snakes stretched out their 
necks ; other animals tore up trees by the roots ; they rolled 
round their heads, struck each other as if in mortal combat 
made mouths in the middle of their bodies, from wffiich they put , 
out their tongues and caused dirty saliva to exude, chased each 
other hither and thither, manifested various kinds of evil dis- 
positions, brought terror upon all who saw them, and extended 
themselves from the sakwala-gala to the bo-tree, without any 
intermediate vacancy. 

When the dewas heard the noise of the army as it approached 
the tree, they all fled from the 10,000 sakwalas. Kaland, who . 
had come to dance in the presence of the prince, and sing hymns 
in his praise, accompanied hy 60,000 nagas, descended 8000 
miles into the interior of the earth, to the naga-ldka, Manjarika, 
on arriving at which he covered his face with both hands, and 
cried ont, “ Alas ! the glory of Sidhartta will this day be extin- 
gnished !” and having said this, he fell flat upon his conch, with 
his face downwards. Then the Sekras of the 10,000 sakwalas 
threw down the shells that they held in their hands, and fled 
away ; hut Sujampati, the Sekra of our own favoured sakwala, 
because he was born here, and had the power resulting from 
great merit, and was moreover very courageous, did not leave 
his place ; nor did he throw down his shell; mounting to the ■ 

summit of the sakwala-gala, he stood looking towards the h<5- 
tree. Thus also the Sujama and Santusita dewas of the 10,000 
sakwalas, throwing down whatever they had in their hands, fled 
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away. The Sahampati Maha Brahmas of the 10,000 sakwalas 
fled away in like manner, after they had stack their amhrellas, 
like so many moons, upon the summit of the sakwala-gala. 

When the prince perceived that all the dewas had fled, 
without any exception, he still remained unmoved as the rock 
Maha Merd, and fearless as the king of the lions when he sees a 
herd of elephants. Then seeing the army of Mara coming 
towards him, he thought thus : “ This great army comes to 
flght against me alone *, my parents are not here : no brother is 
with me ; nor is any one ekse present to assist me ; therefore the 
paramita of truth that I have kept perfectly during four asankyas 
and a kap-laksha must be to me as a mother ; the paramita of 
wisdom must be to me as a father ; my knowledge of the 
dharmma must be to me as an assisting brother ; my paramita of 
kindness must be to me as most excellent friends ; my firm 
faith must be to me as a beloved parent ; my paramita of patient 
endurance must be to me as a helping son ; these six relatives 
• have continually preserved me until now, not leaving me for a 
single day or hour ; therefore my relatives that are as my life 
are here : the thirty paramitas that I have kept continually until 
now, without any intermission, shall this day be as thirty 
warriors to protect me ; and thus I have powerful defenders ; 
the thirty-seven great virtues of the Budhas are my nobles ; the 
countless assemblage of my observances is as a powerful army. 

' This powerful army of my observances will not leave me to-day. 
My profound endowments will be to me as a deep fosse ; my 
renowned benevolence will be to me as water filling it ; and with 
this fosse around me the approach of my enemies shall be 
prevented. My paramitas shall be to me as bricks for the 
building of a strong wall, so high that it shall touch the 
brahma46ka ; and this w^all shall keep off my enemy Mara 
when he approaches. The four great duties, chatuparisudhi- 
sila, that I have constantly attended to, shall be as gates ; the 
four observances of the senses, indrasangwarasila, shall be as 
four trusty servants, who shall stand as wardens ; and my 
wardens will not to-day open the gate to my enemies, but will 
protect me. This my throne shall be to me as the place of 
honour ; this my illustrious bd-tree shall be to me as a triumphal 
canopy ; and these two assistances, that have been produced by 
my o^n power, will not leave me to-day/’ Thus the prince was 
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encompassed Tby his paramitas as by a fortification; and by his 
obedience to the precepts, as by a city surrounded with a wall 
and well defended ; and he was therefore without fear. 

At this moment Mfoa came behind the tree, but he was not 
able to approach it, on account of the splendour proceedinff 
from the body of Sidhartta ; so he caused a mighty wind to 
arise, that he might hurl him into the next sakwala ; and a 
violent wind it was, as it tore up rocks twenty or thirty miles in 
size, threw down great trees, and blew as at the end of a kalpa; 
yet as it went and came, not even a leaf of the tree was shaken, 
not even the corner of his robe was disturbed, nor was a single 
hair of his head at all moved ; like a gentle and agreeable breeze 
it refreshed him, did homage to him, and passed away. Then 
Mara, that he might see into what sakwala the prince was blown 
by the storm, mounted to the top of the Udayagiri rock ; but 
when he saw his body still resplendent as the orb of the sun, he 
became angry as a stricken serpent, and thought within himself, 

“ I will cause a thick rain to fall and destroy him by the force of , 

the water intending to cause a rain like that which falls at the 
end of a kalpa. 

By his great power, Mara caused a hundred and a thousand 
clouds to arise, and spread in the ten directions the noise of a 
thunder-storm ; a hundred lightnings played, rain-drops fell, in 
size hke a palm-tree, ploughing the earth, and bearing along 
many trees ; but when it approached Sidhartta, it did not wet - 
even the hem of his robe; it was refre,shing to him, as it fell 
like a shower of water lilies, did him honour, and went away. 
Mara again looked to see whether he had given up the desire to 
become Bndha, or to see into what ocean he had been driven by 
the force of the stream ; but when he saw the renowned mouth 
of the prince, shining like a full moon, he became angry as a 
goaded elephant, and he thought, “ I will now destroy him by 
crushing him to pieces,” intending to bring upon him a shower 
of rocks. He therefore hurled through the sky a hundred 
thousand burning mountains, twenty or thirty miles in size ; but 
w en they approached the prince, by the power of his obedience 
to the precepts, they were converted into garlands of sweet 

flowers^and arranged themselves in order around him, like a 

floral offering. 

What, said Mara, " is Sidhartta not yet ground to powder ? 
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Does lie still wish to become Bncllia ?’’ and when he saw his 
month shining like a golden mirror, he became angry as an 
elephant that has struck his foot against a stone. Then he 
thought, I will cut his golden body, his ears, and his nose, by 
a shower of 'weapons/’ causing a shower of weapons to fall. Sharp 
on both sides were the weapons that fell, swords and spears, 
arrows and javelins, like a shower ; but by the merit of his 
wisdom, the wea.pons were changed into flowers on their passage, 
and fell as if they were presented as an oifering. 

When Mara looked to see if the prince’s body was not cut to 
pieces, he beheld his month beautiful as the wtiter-lily ; and at 
the sight he raged like straw cast into the fire. Now he thought, 
“I will at this time burn liim,” causing a shower of hnrning 


charcoal to fall ; but it fell at his feet, by the power of his 
various paramitas, like an oiTering of rubies; and when tie 
dewa looked again to see the effect produced by the fire upon 
his victim, or whetlxer lie yet desired the Budhaship, and 
beheld him like the summit of a golden mountain whence the 
darkness is receding, lie liceamo tremulous as grains of salt 
when ca,st into the fire. After this he resolved to try what a 
shower of fiery ashes would accomplish; hut they vanished 
away, and in their stead tlicre was an oifering of fragrant 
sandal-powder. 

The next attempt of Mara was to bring against the prince a 
shower of fine burning sand ; but it fell at his feet like peai*ls ; 
and he was still seen seated upon the throne in beauty, like a 
sal tree covered witli flowers. The dewa now became agitated 
as a flame exposed to the wind, and rained a shower of burning 
mth; but it fell like an offering, as of perfumes presented at a 
festival, and Sidharfta Avas seen as a brilliant gem. Next there 
was caused by the same power a thick four-fold gloom; hut 
when it approached the throne it varnished away, like darkness 
at the approach of the sun, and became an offering of light. 
■When Mara looked, to see what was tlie effect of the darkness, 


and beheld the prince yet unmoved, his mouth full of friendship, 
like ^a golden tal-fruit falling ripe from the stalk, he became 
, angry as un elephant that lias seen a preta.. 

;'Thus:,these, nine 'dangers, wdnd, rain,', rocks, weapons, charcoal, 
ashes,;, sand, maud, and, darkness, did no harm^ : whatever ^ to 

Sidhirtta, "but were converted into offerings. When Mara 

N 2 
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perceired this, as he was xmable to approach the prince, he said 
angrily to his army from a distance, “All of you, seize Sidhartta, 
pierce him, cut him, break him to pieces, grind him to powder, 
destroy his desire to become Budha, do not let him escape.” 
Saying this, he mounted his elephant Girimekhala ; and bran- 
dishing his formidable discus on every side, he approached the 
prince, and threw it towards him. Were this weapon to be 
thrown against Maha Meru, it would cleave the mountain in 
twain as if it were a bamboo ; were it cast into the ocean, its 
waters would be dried up; were it hurled into the sky, it would 
prevent the falling of rain for twelve years ; but though it has 
such mighty energy, it could not be brought to approach the 
pi-ince who was seeking the Budhaship ; through his great 
merit, it rose and fell in the air like a dry leaf, and afterwards 
remained in splendour above his head, like a canopy of flowers. 
The warriors of Mara meanwhile said to each other, “ It is to 
no purpose now to look for Sidhartta, as ho is undoubtedly 
destroyed; never before this time did our divine master throw 
the discus ; to look for him now would be useless ;” yet after 
poising for a time a hundred thousand rocks, they hurled them, 
in the same direction, which however, became only like an 
offering of sweet-scented flowers. The dewas who had remained 
hid among the sakwala rocks now lifted up their heads to see 
what was going on ; and exclaimed in fear, “ This day the glory 
of Sidhartta disappears; Mara has thrown the disen.s!” But 
when Mara saw that he could not shake the prince by tlio power 
of this formidable weapon, he went in front of him, burnino- 
vritb anger like tlie fire at the end of a kalpa, and rolling round 
bis red eyes he took his thousand weapons into his thousand 
hands, and brandishing them before the prince, he said, “ I will 

take tbee by tby two legs, and hurl thee into the next sakwala ; 

begone from mj tbrone !” 

Wben former Bodbisats received the Bndliasbip, tlie Maras 
who came to oppose them saw at once the glory of their sacred 
month (which extended to the sakwala U), trembled, and 
were overcome. But upon the present occasion, M£ra had an 
advantage not possessed by bis predecessors in the same struggle. 
For this there was a cause. lu the Wessantara birth, Bddhisat 
gave away his children, Jali and KrishnAjina, to the brahman 
U]a a, w 0 boat them until they bled, and in other ways used 
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them craelly. On account of those hardships, Krishnajina looked 
up submissively in her father’s face, weeping; at which he 
felt exceedingly sorrowful, from the strength of his parental 
afection, and began to consider whether he should not by force 
take his children again. It was on account of this hesitancy 
that Mara now received power to approach the bo-tree, and say 
^th a tremendous voice, “Begone from my throne!” Not- 
withstanding this stern command, the prince had no fear ; he 
answered with a smile, speaking in a sweet voice from his lotus- 
like mouth, “ Sinful Mara 1 to gain this throne I have practised 
the paramitas during four asankyas and a kap-laksha. I am 
therefore the rightful owmer of this throne. How canst thou 
possess it, who liast never accomplished a single paramita ? ” 
When he said this, Mara became still more enraged, like a fire 
into which oil is poured, and replied, “I have given ^ more in 
alms than thou hast given : I have accomplished moreparamitis. 
The prince asked, “ Where are your witnesses ? ” on which Mara 
stretched out his thousand arms towards his attendant army, 
and said, “ Here are my witnesses ? ” Then the warriors re- 
plied, “We are witnesses ; we are witnesses 1 ” lifting up their 
hands at the same time ; and the sound was enough to cleave 


the earth ; it was like the roar of the sea, and struck the 
brahma-loka. Mara proceeded, “ Oh, prince Sidhartta 1 so great 
an army has become witness that I have accomplished the para- 
mitas; that you have fulfilled them, produce a single witness.” 
“Your witnesses,” replied the prince, “are alive and partial; 
mine are not alive, and they are without any partiality ; ’ and 
like lightning launched from a red cloud, he stretched forth his 
hand from his robe. He said further, “ Whexi it was announced 
by Dipankara Budlia that in due time I should become a Bndha, 
and I was reflecting on the accomplishment of the thirty para- 
mitas, the ten thousand sakwalas cried aloud; and thou thyself 
didst say, Sadliu I Leaving out the other births, in the Wes- 
santra birth, when I was eight yeai's of age and determined to 
offer an alms ; when I gave the elephants, and 700 of all the 
articles that I possessed, and went from the city to the rock of 
Wankagiri, and gave my children, and my queen Mandri dewi, 
and the shower of water lilies fell ; at these seven periods thou 
thyself didst cry on. t (in approbation,) Why did not the earth 
cry out at the utterance of thy lying witnesses ?” At the same 
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time lie stretclied out Ms liand toward tlie earth ; and the earth 
gave out a hundred and a thousand sounds at the same instant, 
like the striking of a drum the size of a sakwala with a stick the 
sizeof Maha Meru. Then the earth opened, and mountains of 
fire rose up from the 13fi hells, and the army of Mara fled away 
with a great noise, like leaves driven by the wind, each in a dif- 
ferent direction. They threw down their ornaments and weapons, 
and their outer garments ; and covering their faces with both 
hands, without looking at their leader, they went ofi: in great 
trepidation. The elephant, Qirimekhala, fell upon his knees, 
trembled with fear, threw down Mara from his back, curled up his 
trunk and thrust the end into his mouth, put his tail between his 
legs, growled fiercely, and without looking at his master, fled away. 
When the dewa fell to the ground, bereft of his thousand wea- 
pons, he exclaimed, “ Oh, prince Sidhartta, I perceive that thou 
art powerful, and that thou art glorious ; thou hast fulfilled the 
thirty paramitas ; I will proclaim thy courage to the world ; I 
will proclaim thy power; forgive, forgive!” Three times did 
he make this exclamation, after which he fled to his own world ; 
but being ashamed to look at his attendants, he lay down and 
concealed his face.* 

The dewas of this sakwala now called out to the dewas of the 
next, ^^Mara is overcome, and has fled ; our prince Sidlwtta is 
conqueror! ” The nagas of this sakwala called out to those in 
the next ; as well as the garundas and brahmas. The Sekras of 
the 10,000 sakwalas, the Maha Brahmas, nagas, garundas, 
suparnnas, and other beings, brought celestial flowers and per- 
fumes ; and assembling around the prince, they put their hands 
to their foreheads, and made obeisance. 

As MM’a was unable to bear the ridicule that the d4was 
heaped upon him on account of his discomfiture, he arose from 
his couch, and came to a certain place in Jambudwipa, where he 
assumed the appearance of a travellex* ; but his mind was still 
filled with sorrow, as he reflected that notwithstanding all his 
opposition, the prince had become Budha, and would in a little 
time preach the bana, by which many beings would obtain nir- 
wana. Whilst indulging these reflections he made ten marks 


^ account of a battle between Burga 

if considerable resemblance to this ^ 

the contest between the prmce Sidhartta and Mara. 


a 

of 
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upon the ground, as there were ten things that were presented 
to his mind ; and as he tried to reckon np the many hundreds 
of thonsands of ways in which he was inferior to Bndha, the 
marks were extended to twelve. When Tanha, Rati, and 
Ranga, the daughters of Mara, perceived that their father had 
vanished from the dewa-loka, they looked with their divine eyes 
to see whither he had gone ; and when they had discovered the 
place of his retreat, they went to him in the snapping of a finger, 
and enquired why he was so disconsolate. Having learnt the 
cause, they told him to become cheerful, as they themselves would 
overcome the prince ; and when Mara replied that their attempts 
would be in vain, they said that there was no being whatever 
who could withstand their wiles even for a single moment. They 
then transformed themselves into 600 beautiful maidens, of 
different ages, their dress being arranged in the most wanton 
manner. Approaching the prince, they praised the beauty of 
his person, and asked why he remained under the tree ; had he 
no queen, or had he quarrelled with her, or was it to meet some 
one. whom he loved that he had come to this spot ? But Sid- 
hartta remained unmoved* Tanha continued to praise his 
beauty, and to flatter him ; and when this was to no purpose, 
she reminded him that at other times he had sought the enjoy- 
ment of what he now refused. But Budha did not even look 
at the tempters, and after they had long tried to overcome him 
without effect, they fled away. 

5. The Beee^tmi of the BtidJiasJdp. 


The sun had not gone down, when the prince overcame Mara. 
At the tenth hour, he received the wisdom by which he knew the 
exact circumstances of all the beings who have ever existed in 
the endless and infinite worlds ; at the twentieth hour, he received 
the divine eyes by which he saw all things within the space of 
the infinite sakwalas, as clearly as if they were close at hand; at 
the tenth hour again, he received the knowledge that unfolds the 
causes of the repetition of existence, paticha-samuppada ; and at 
the time that he received this knowledge, by which he was 
enabled to investigate these causes from their end to their source, 
and from their source to their end, the Great Barths of the 10,000 
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sak-walas called out in approbation, by sections of twelve and 
twelve, a hundred and twenty thousand times, and said, Sadhu 
After this, Bo'dhisat obtained, in order, the privileges of the four 
paths and their fruition. Then at the dawn of the next day 
every remain of evil desire being destroyed, the beings in the end- 
less and infinite worlds, who had not before possessed this privi- 
lege, saw a supreme Budha ; and as they manifested great satis- 
faction, the sis-coloured rays from his body were extended to 
them. These rays, without staying for so short a period as the 
snapping of the finger and thumb, passed onward from sakwala 
to sakwala, resembling as they proceed (for they yet continue to 
spread, rejoicing the beings that see them in their beauty), a blue 
cloud, the rock rose, a white robe, a red garland, and a pillar of 
light. Those who see the rays exclaim, “ See, what splendid 
colours!” and from their satisfaction merit is produced, from 
which they obtain birth in this favoured world, and having the 
opportunity of^ seeing a Budha, they are released from the 
repetition of existence. The thirty-two wonders presented at his 
conception and birth were this day repeated. Not even a hundred 
thousand mouths could enumerate the offerings now made to 
Budha, or repeat the wonders that were performed. 

At the moment the prince became Budha, like a vessel over- 
flowing with honey, his mind overflowed with the ambrosia of 
e diiarraina, and he uttered the following stanzas ; 

Anetajatisangsarang 

Saudliawissang anibhisang 

Grahakarakangawesanto 

D ukkhaj atipunappuiiang. 


G-aliakarakadithosi ; 
Punagebaugnakahasi ; 
Sabhatepbasukliabliagga, 
G-ahaktitangwisangkbitang j 
Wisangkbaragatangchittang 
Tanhanangkhajamajbaga. 



Tbroiigli many different births, 

I have run (to me not having found), 

Seekmg the architect of the desire-resembling house. 

Painful are repeated births I ^ 

Oh, house-builder ! I have seen (thee). 

Again a house thou canst not build for me. 
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I haye broken tby rafters, 

Thy central support is destroyed j 
To nirwana my mind is gone, 

I have arrived at tbe extinction of evil-desire.^ 

After the repetition of these stanzas, Bndha thought thus : I 
have attained the Bndhaship ; I have overcome Mara ; all evil 
desire is destroyed ; I am lord of the three worlds ; I will there- 
fore remain longer at this place, which has been to me so propi- 
tious.” Thus reflecting, he remained in a sitting posture upon 
the throne for the space of seven days. On this account, the 
d4was began to think that he had not yet become Bndha, and 
that there were other acts he must perform. To i*emove these 
doubts, which were perceived by Gdtama, he arose from the 
throne, and ascended into the air, where he remained for a 
moment, after which he descended to the earth on the north-east 
side of the tree ; and then, as an act of pu]*a, he continued to look 
at the tree during seven days, keeping his eyes immoveably fixed 
- upon it, animisa Idchana, and performing dhyana. The place 
where he did this is called the chaitya, or dagpba, of animisa 
Idchana. The dewas made a golden path from that place to the 
throne ; and Budha continued during seven days to walk in it 
from end to end. This pathway is now called the chaitya of 
chankramana, or ambulation. The dewas then made a golden 
palace at the north-w^estern side of the tree, where he resided 
other seven days, reflecting on the wisdom of the dharmma that 
he had acquired. Thus he thought : “ I shall remain Budha 
forty-five years ; Seriyut and Mugalan will be my principal 
disciples ; I shall have a kela of followers ; the religion that I 
shall establish will continue during 5000 years ; and I shall pro- 

* These stanzas are thus translated by Tumour : — Performing my pil» 
grimage th]’Ough the (sansaro) eternity of countless existences, in sorrow, have 
I unremittingly sought in vain the artificer of the abode (of the passions, 
i.e. the human frame) . Now, O artificer! art thou found. Henceforth no 
receptacle of sin shalt thou form-r~thy frames (literally, ribs) broken ; thy 
ridge-pole shattered ; thy soul (or mind) emancipated from liability to 
regeneration (by transmigration) has annihilated the dominion of the 
passionsf’ And by G-ogerly, thus — 

“ Through various transmigrations 
I must travel, if I do not discove^ 

The builder whom I seek;— 

‘ I’ainful are repeated transmigrations I 

I have seen the architect (and said) 

Thou shalt not build me another house; 

Thy rafters ,u,re broken 
"... , Thy roof timbers scattered; 

I have attained to the extinction of desire.’* 
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pound the discourses of the three pitakas.” In this wav the 
whole of the dharmma was presented before him, from the words 
“ aneka jati sangsarang (the first line of the stanzas just recorded! 
to the words appamadena sampadetha” (the last words spoken 
by G-dtama previous to his death). The place where the dharmma 
was thus perceived is called the ratana-ghara chaitya. In the 
fifth week, he went to the tree Ajapala, where he enjoyed the 
fruition of nirwana. In the sixth week, he went to the lake 
hluchalinda, where he remained at the foot of a mideila tree Aii 
that time a rain began to fall, which continued during seven days 
without intermission, in all the four great continents. The na^a 
Muchalinda having ascended to the surface of the lake, saw tL 
darkness produced by the storm ; and in order to shelter Budha 
from the rain and wind, and protect him from flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects, he spread over him his extended hood, which 
served the purpose of a canopy, and during the time the sage 
was in this position,* he enjoyed the satisfaction of dhyana. In 
the seventh week, he went to a forest of kiripalu trees, where he ’ 
remained until the 49th day upon a couch of stone. Until this 
period he had remained without any other food than the fruition 
of nirwana ; but on the 50th day, Sekra gave him a piece of 
amrata aralu, by which his body received strength; and after its 
reception 1, to the Inl. Anetetin. who^ I'e „.eh.rii. 
mouth with the water, and used the tooth-cleaner given by Sekra 
after which he returned to the kiripalu forest. 


6. The first Offering received hj Gdtama as Budha. 

There were two merchants, Tapassu and Bhalluka, who had 
wished dun^ a whole kap-laksha to have the opportunity of 
makmg an offering to a Budha; and they now came from the 
north towards the kiripalu forest, with 500 well-laden wagons, 
nthe same forest was a dewi, who had formerly been their 
relative ; and when she saw them coming, she thought it would 
confer on them a great blessing were she to cause them to present 
an offering to Gotama. To effect this, she made the wagons sink 
- e groun as far as the axle, and the oxen remained with 
heir knees bent. The merchants concluded that this stoppage 

under thnxtSideffiooTif^rhe “ frequently represented as sitting 
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was cansed by some dewa, and with perfumes and lights they 
offered np a prayer for assistance. The dewi then appeared to 
them in the sky, and said, “ From the time that my Bndha 
became supreme, that is to say, for the space of 49 days, he has 
not taken any food ; those who have merit are now come to the 
forest ; that both I and they may receive further merit, let them 
present an offering of acceptable food to our lord.” After uttering 
these words, she released the wagons. The merchants, greatly 
pleased, presented some delicious honey to Budha. The alms- 
bowl given by Maha Brahma vanished when Sajata brought her 
offering of milk-rice, and the golden dish she gave him in its 
stead had been taken to the naga-loka. As it was not the custom 
for the Budhas to receive anything in the hand, he considered in 
what way he should take the honey. The four guardian deities 
brought each an alms-bowl of emerald, but he did not accept 
them. They then brought four bowls made of stone, of the 
colour of the mung fruit ; and when each entreated that his own 
bowl might be accepted, Budha caused them to appear as if formed 
into a single bowl, at the upper rim appearing as if placed one 
within the other. In this bowl he received the honey, and as it 
was the first food he had eaten since he became Budha, he taught 
them in return the three-fold protective formulary, and they be- 
came upasakas. The merchants then requested that he would give 
^ them something they might honour as a relic ; upon which he 
lifted up his right hand, and gave them a lock of his hair. When 
the merchants had entered a ship to return to their own country, 
they passed in their way near Ceylon, and landed at a place called 
Girihandu, to take in wood and water. They placed the casket 
containing the i^elic upon a rock whilst they prepared some food ; 
but when they attempted to take it again they were not able, as 
it had become attached to the rock. They therefore surrounded 
it with lamps and flowers, and went away. At this place the 
Girihandu w'ihara was afterwards ei’ected.^ 

•w 

This accotiiit is taken from the Pujawaliya, but it differs from the legends 
I have seen in other works, whieh state that the relies were taken to their 
own country, Swarnnadfiidmi (Burma). In the inscription upon the great 
bell at Bangoon, as translated by the Bev- G. H. Hough, it is stated, ‘^‘In 
the city Bangoon, in order that the religious dispensation (of Gdtama) might 
he established during the period of bOOO years, to the merchant hrothers 
Tapoktha and Pallika, he with his golden hand stroking his head, gave eight 
hairs, that to those coming to pay their respects and homage to the monu- 
ments in which they are enshrined . . . the immense advantages of merit 
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7. 


The first Biscomse delivered by Budha. 


In the eighth week, Budha went from the kiripalu forest to 
the tree Ajapala, where he reflected that the bana is deep and 
that the beings of the world are unwise and filled with evil 
desire ; he thought again, that though his own merit was creat 
the demerit of men was also great, and that in consequence ifi 
would be to no purpose for him to declai’e the dharmma as it 
would not be^ understood. When this hesitancy was perceived 
by Sahampati Maha Brahma, he exclaimed, “ Hassati wata bhd 
ldk(5 ; nassati wata bhd Idkd ; the universe will most certainlv be 
destroyed.” This cry was immediately repeated by the other 
brahmas and dewas, and by the dewas of the clouds, cold, wind 
and rain. All these beings then proceeded to the tree Aiapala • 
and Maha Brahma, bending his knee that was 48 miles high" 
said to Budha, “ My lord, the Budhaship is difficult to acquire • 
ut you have accomplished it, that you might release the beings' 
ot the world from existence ; therefore proclaim the dhfl.rTnr>, ^ 
that this may be effected ; those who refuse to listen shall be 
chastised with my discus ; desetha munindd dhamman : desetha 
bhagawa dhamman. Oh, wise one, let the dharmma be said ! 
Oh purified one, let the dharmma be said !” Budha promised 
that this prayer should be attended to ; when all the ddwas and 
brahmas thrice returned thanks, in such a manner that the " 
noise might be everywhere heard ; after which they retired to ' 

When Budha looked to see unto whom he should first say 
bana, he saw that the ascetics Alara and TJddaka were worthy 
but when he looked again to discover in what place they were’ 

that the latter had died the day before ; and that as they were 

__ection for the two ascetics who were dead, he looked to 

?r”r” T 1 

with ,h„„ le i„.j ppjotued „a wia, 1,, saw tUi 

mghtbeobMned." Itis saidintbe additional remarii, ivinfl.WTw xr x 
that the merobantfl on their wav home 

different places, bnt when thev a wiVa/i rn i hairs at two 

they found that theyAad TtCS aear the_present Bangoon, 

deposited is the far-famed Swa-da-gon.— As. EerxTt™*^* m which they are 
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they were in the Isipatana wihara, near Benares, he resolved 
that unto them first bana should be said/^ 

At the end of 60 days, in the eighth week after he became 
Bndha, Gotama went alone from the Ajapala tree to Isipatana, 
a distance of 288 miles. All the Bndhas begin to say bana in 
^sala masa, on the day of the full moon. In the coarse of this 
journey he was seen by the ajiwaka mendicant, Upaka, who, as 
he noticed with what gravity the sage moved along, his body 
shining most beautifully, was pleased, and asked him if he were 
Sekra or Maha Brahma. Gotama replied, I am neither Sekra 
nor Maha Brahma, but the supreme Budha ; I know the manner 
in which the repetition of existence is to be overcome ; all that 
is proper to renounce, I have put from me, as far as the sky is 
from the earth ; all that is proper for me to acquire, I have in 
my possession, as if it were a portion of ambrosia ; all the 
beings in the world are my servitors ; Maha Brahma offers 
flowers to the cloth that cleans my feet ; I am above all ; I am 
. the conqueror of Mara; my name is Ananta-Jinayo.” On 
hearing this, Upaka said, From this time you shall be my 
friend; but if I attach myself to you, is it in your power to 
protect me Budha informed him that it was in his power, 
and proceeded forward to Isipatana. Some time afterwards the 
mendicant went to the countr}’' called Wangahara,t where he 
entered a hunter’s village in his usual scanty attire. The people 
, flocked round him to look at him ; and when they enquired who 
he was, he said tliat he was the rahat Ardhapala, and that he 
was so called because he did not put on clothing like other 
people, his shame being only half hid, and not entirely covered. 
The people of this country are at times tormented by a kind of 
fly about the size of a grain of sesamum, and when the insects 
are very numerous, they construct places like caves, to which 
they retire. As they believed the words of Ardhapala, they 

made him one of these places, and supported him. There was a 

* 

maiden in the village, called Chawi ; and when the mendicant 
saw her, he wished to possess her, and from passion remained 
without food many days. The father wondered why he did not 

* In. a temple at Amoy, Bisbop Smith saw eighteen images, which were 
said to represent the eighteen original disciples of Budha. 

, t The Vangas may be the people here referred to, who resided in Eastern 
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come to receive alms as usual, and thinking that lie must be 
sick, he went to his retreat to enquire what was the matter 
when Ardhapala told him tbe whole truth. The father consented 
that he should come and live at his house, and gave him his 
daughter in marriage; but after this he had sometimes to work 
for the father, then to fetch fuel and water for the mother, and 
after that to pound rice for his wife, until his strength was nearly 
gone. A son, Bhaddaka, was born to him, but this increased 
his difficulties, as his wife now did nothing but nurse the child ; 
and though he did all that was required, she continually abused 
him. Wearied out, he told his wife that he must leave her, at 
which she became more insulting, as she thought that she might 
get a younger husband ; and when he could endure her abuse no 
longer, he left her as he had said, and going to Benares, he 
enquired if any one knew Ananta-Jinayo. Prom his description 
the people knew that he meant Budha, and directed him to the 
place where he was. Budha foresaw his approach, and told his 
attendants that if they met with any one enquiring for Ananta- . 
Jinayo, they were to direct him to himself. On his arrival he 
requested permission to enter the priesthood, saying that though 
* he was old, he could fulfil the duties required. Budha then 
admitted him, and taught him the discipline, when he entered 
the path anagami, and after his death was born in one of the 
brahma-lokas, where he still remains.* 

On the evening of the day on which Budha first spoke to » 
Upaka, he ariuved at Isipatana. When the five hermits saw 
him at a distance, they said, ‘‘ Sidhartta has regained his 
strength and beauty ; he must therefore have left off the practice 
of austerities ; he now comes to us, as he is unable to gain the 
Budhaship ; as he is of a royal family it is right that we should 
give him a seat, but we will not rise at his approach, nor go to 
meet him.” Budha perceived their thoughts, and as the 11,500 
inferior streams fall into the five great rivers, so the kindness 
that extended to infinite sakwalas was made to flow towards the 
five ascetics. As the withered leaf in the rapid stream cannot 
remain still a moment, but is continually driven hither and 
thither ; so the ascetics, overcome by the force of Budha’ s kind- 
ness, were unable to remain upon their seats, and were com- 

fovf occur, a. mere outline of the matter in the original 

text, as in the present instance, will be given. ^ 
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pelled to come towards him and worship. They afterwards 
washed his feet, and enquired familiarly about his health ; but 
Grotama informed them, that they must not address him as an 
equal ; he was now a supreme Budha. On receiving this intelli- 
gence, they rejoiced. In the place where the former Budhas 
said bana, the earth clove, and a throne arose, to which Grdtama 
ascended, as the sun rises over Udayagiri. The evening was 
like a lovely female ; the stars were pearls upon her neck, the 
blue clouds were her braided hair, and the expanse was her 
flowing robe. As a crown, she had the brahma-ldkas ; the three 
worlds were as her body : her eyes were like the white lotus, 
kowmada; and her voice was like the humming of the bee. To 
woi’ship Budha, and listen to the first proclaiming of the bana, 
this lovely female came. Maha Meru leaped • with joy ; the 
seven circles of rocks did obeisance to Budha ; and the sakwala- 
gala turned many times round. The various beings in the world 
all assembled, that they might receive the ambrosia and nectar 
, of nirwana. They stood in circles, the room that they occupied 
being more and more compressed as each additional company 
arrived, until at last they w^ere so close that a hundred thousand 
dewas had no more space than the point of a needle. All the 
dewa-lokas and brahma-ldkas, except the ai-dpa worlds, were 
left empty, and the company extended from this sakwala to the 
brahma Idkas. Though all space was thus filled, there was no 
» impediment whatever to the spreading of the rays from the 
person of Budha. The sound was like that of a storm; but 
when the Sekras blew their conches, all became still as a wave- 
less sea. Then Budha opened his mouth, and preached the 
Dhamsak-paewatum-sdtra (Dhamma-chakka). “ There are two 
things,’ -said he, ‘‘that must be avoided by him who seeks to 
become a priest ; evil desire, and the bodily austerities that are 
practised by the (brahman) ascetics.” The dewas on each side 
thought that he looked in their direction when he spoke ; all the 
dewas and brahmas thought that he addressed himself to their 
own particular Idka; by this means the eyes of all were fixed 
upon him, and all hearts were oflered to him. Although the 
stature of Maha Brahma is so great, he did not see the top of 
Bud-ha’s head, nor did any being from that time forth. The all- 
wise saw the exact disposition of every one in that assembly, 
and knew* which of the sixty- three charitas each one cherished ; 
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and be could say, tbe brahmas think tbus, and the dewas thus 
and the nagas thus, and so on of every separate order. Though 
he spoke in the language of Magadha, each one thought that he 
spoke in his own language; and all the different species of 
animals, both great and small, listened to him under the same 
supposition. The oldest of the five ascetics, Kondanya, entered 
the first path, as did also an asankya of dewas ; an asankya of 
dewas also entered the second path, and another the third; and 

eighteen kelas of brahmas entered the foui*th path. 


8. Fifty ~fo%r Princes and a thmisand Fire-worshippers hecome 

the Fisciples of Budha. 


Whilst Budha remained at Isipatana, Yasa, the son of Sujat^ 
who had been brought up in all delicacy, one night went secretly 
to him, was received with afiection, became a priest, and entered 
the first path. The father, on discovering that he had fled, was 
disconsolate ; but Budha delivered to him a discourse, by which 
he became a rahat. The fifty-four companions* of Yasa went 
to the monastery to induce him to return, and play with them 
as usual ; but when they saw him, they were so struck with his 
manner and appearance, that they also resolved upon becoming 
priests. When they went to Budha they were admitted, by the 
power of irdhi received the pirikara requisites of the priesthood, 
and became rahats. Budha had now sixty disciples who were 
rahats, and he commanded them to go by different ways, and " 

proclaim to all that a supreme Budha had appeared in the 
world. 


When the disciples had departed on their mission, Budha set 
out to return to Uruwela, and by the way remained under the 
shade of a tree where four ways met. At that time there were 
thirty-two princes in E:osol,t who from being alike in beauty 


* These are the ^same fifty-four persons who are represented under the 
head ot asuhha-hhawana as haying burnt the dead body of a woman that 
they lound in the forest ; and it ^vas by the merit then obtained that they 
were now enabled to become rahats. 


t Kosol, or Koeala, is the country along the banlt of the Sarayu, forming 
part of the modern proyince of Oude. It was the pristine Mngdom of the 
solar race. In the time of Gdtama Budha. the principal city was Sewet, 
In the ninth century the authority of the king of Kdsula extended into 
Uondwana, us appeara from inscriptions yet extant. There are seyeral 
h.&alas mentioned by Sanscrit authors, in different directions. Ptolemy has 

® of Mia, probably one of the Kdsalas of the 

Hmdus.— Wilson’s Tishnu Puraua. 
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and disposition were called Bhaddawaggi. They received from 
the king a province, which they ruled conjointly. Having heard 
that there was a very pleasant region called Kappasika, they 
went to see it. One of them, who had no wife like the rest, was 
accompanied by a courtezan, but she stole his ornaments and 
absconded ; and when the princes went in search of her, they 
came to the place where Budha was seated under the tree, from 
whom they enquired if he had seen a courtezan, telling him 
what had happened. Budha asked them whether it was better 
to seek others or to seek themselves. As the princes knew his 
meaning, they said it was better for each one to seek for himself. 
Then Budha, seeing that they were willing thus to act, delivered 
to them an appropriate discourse, and the thirty-two princes 
became rahats ; after wdiich he sent them different ways to 
proclaim that the three gems had appeared. There were now 
ninety-two persons who had become rahats. 

In the Uruwela forest, to which Budha repaired, near the 
. river Hiltara, three brothers resided of the same name, Uruwel 
Kasyapa, Gaya Kasyapa, and Hadi Kasyapa, who gave out that 
they were rahats, and thus deceived many people, whilst they 
lived in great plenty and splendoin\ Ihe oldest brother had 
500 disciples, the second 300, and the next 200 ; a thousand in 
all. As Bijdha wished to bring them all into the paths, he went 
to the residence of Uruwel, and requested permission to remain 
4hat night in the fire-hall, or temple. Uruwel replied that he 
himself had no objection, but that in the hall there was an im- 
mense naya, the poison of which was most subtle ; it did not 
hurt him or his brothers because they were rahats ; but as Gotama 
was not a rah at, though his person was so beautiful, it would be 
dangerous for him to enter the hall, Budha, as if he had not 
heard what was said, again requested permission to remain in 
the fire-hall. Uruwel replied, It is no matter to me whether 
you remain in the fire- hall or not ; hut i^emember the fatal ser- 
pent.’’ As Budha could not asl c him again, lest his head should 
be cloven, he fearlessly entered the hall, that he might repose 
there for the night. The naya came forth, and asked in anger, 

“ Who is this that has entered my mansion, as if it were his 
own ? ” at the same time sending forth a poisonous blast. 
Budha refleeted, “ Were I to send forth a blast, it would burn up 
the universe, as though it were only a cobweb ; nevertheless, I 

O' 
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must try to bring down tMs serpent’s pride.” Accordingly, be 
sent forth a fiery vapour, as from a burning wisp of straw, but 
it would not hurt an ant or a fly ; and when it approached the 
naya, he felt the pain of sorrow, but the flesh of his body re- 
ceived no injury. The naya sent forth a flame to destroy 
Budha ; but he made a flame seven times more powerful and 
subdued the naya. The light was perceived by Uruwel, and he 
said that Gdtama must have perished from not attending to his 
advice. When Budha had overcome the naya, he put it in his 
alms-bowl, aftei’ extracting its poison. The next mornino’ he 
called Urnwel, and told him to look at the naya about wliich 
they had boasted so much the day previous ; and when he saw 
it in the alms-bowl, its attention was directed towards Budha 

as if ashamed. The brothers said that he might subdue the 
naya, but that still he was not a rahat. 


At another time, Budha was not far from the residence of 
TTruwei, when the four gaardian do was came and kept watch 
around him ; and he, like a golden dagoba surrounded by lamps - 
said bana to them. The next morning Uruwel asked him the 
meaning of the bright shining at the four quarters when he said 
bana, and was informed it was the four guardian dewas, who 
had. come to listen. But the brothers were not yet convinced 
that he was a rahat equal to themselves, though . Sekra and 
Maha Brahma came to do him homage, and hear bana. One 
day great multitudes came from Anga and Magadha, with* 

B Uruwel, who thought if the people were to see 

udha, they would liken him and his brothers to monkeys, and 
therefore wished that he would not come in their direction that 
day. Budha knew his thoughts, and as he was desirous to 
bring him into the right way, he went to receive a repast in 
Uturnkukuru and drank water from the Anotatta.lake, returning 
on the Hard day. Uruwel then invited him to pay him a visit, 
as he said that he had just received a great number of ofierings, 
and enquired where he had been the two previous days. Budha 
replied I know the thoughts of all, from the lowest being to 
a a raima, what has passed through your mind is open to 
i , ’ deceive others, but me you cannot deceive.” 

tout the^same period, Budha received the offering of a robe, 

^ reflected where it should be washed, Sekra instantly 
caused a pool of water to appear, with two atones, one for 
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tlie robe to be beaten against, and the other for it to be dried 
upon ; and when the sage descended into the water, a dewa 
brought the branch of a tree upon which he laid hold. Thus 
assisted, he washed the robe ; and the assistance he had received 
was known to Uruwel. On another occasion, he was invited by 
Uruwel to eat rice Avitli him. Budha told him to go, and he 
would follow. In the interval he went to the forest of Himala, 
plucked a leaf from tlie jainbii tree that is 100 yojanas high, and 
arrived at the residence before Uruwel. The fire-worshipper 
enquired how it was that he had arrived first, when Budha told 
him where he had been in the mean time ; but said that this was 
nothing, as in the same period he could have gone round the 
sakwala gala a hundred thousand times. Another day Budha 
fetched two flowers, one from the forest of Himala, and the 
other from the garden of Sekra, and showed to Uruwel ; hut he 
said that though lie could not, like Gofcama, go useless journeys, 
he knew a road thaf Gdtama did not know, the road to nirwana ; 
* and after all that he had seen, he would not confess the 
superiority of Budlia. 

One day Uruwel went with Ids 500 disciples to make prepara- 
tion for a fire offering, and all at the same instant attempted to 
cleave the wood that was required ; but Budha caused the wood 
not to cleave. The axes of some seemed like lead, and others 
like pitch : and some lifted np their axes and were unable to 
"bring them down again. They concluded that it was the work 
of Budha. Then the sage looked in the face of Uruwel, and 
ordained that the wood sliouid cleave ; and before the axes could 
he brought down, the wood clove of its own accord. The jdtis 
at another time iiitended to make an offering, hut Budha would 
not allow the fire to Imrn though the smoke continued; and 
wbeu they perspired with fear, he asked them if they wished 
the fire to burn, upon which the fire at once buimt brightly 
without their mterference. When they wanted to put out the 
fire they could not ; they brought water, but it acted like oil, 
and made it blas^o more fiercely. Budha afterwards extinguished 
it in a moment. At another time, after the jdtis had bathed, 
they were seiased with a cold shivering ; but Budha caused a Are 
to approach each of them, by which they were warmed. Again, 
out of the usual season there was a great rain ; the waters over- 
flowed; blit when they approached Budha, they gathered round 
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Mm like a silver wall. Urnwel went in a boat, tMnking to 
rescue Mm ; but found Mm in the manner described. Budba 
reflected, that from the time of the subduing of the nay^ he had 
performed 3516 wonders: but that still the scepticism of the 
■fire worshippers continued. He then said bana, and at once 
Urnwel was overcome ; he confessed that Gotama was Budha, 
and entered the path sowan. The disciples of Uruwel, and his 
two brothers, with their disciples, followed his example. Then 
Budha went to the rock Graya, at the head of the Graya river, 
and delivered the discourse called Adittapariya-sfltra, by which 
the thousand priests became rahats. 

9. Bimasara, Idng of Eajagaha, becomes a Disciple of Budha. 

To fulfil the promise that he had given to Bimsara, Budha went 
to the forest of Yashti, twelve miles from Bajagaha, where he 
remained at the foot of a tree. The king was informed of Ms 
arrival by a forester, and with a i*etinue of 120,000 nobles, went 
to visit Mm. When the nobles saw Uruwel, who was as famous 
among them as the banner of the city, they knew not whether he 
or. Budha was the superior, but Gotama looked in Ms face, and 
asked why he had forsaken the fire-worshippers ; in answer to 
which, he rose into the air, by the power of dhyana, did 
reverence to Budha, and after performing many wonders, declared 
to the nobles that Budha was like the sun whilst he was like the " 
fire-fly, by many other comparisons setting forth his own infe- 
riority. Then the ruler of the world repeated the first jataka, called 
Mahanarada-k%apa. It was to this effect :~There was a king 
in Miyulu,'^ called Angati, who had a daughter, Rucha. At first 
he lived correctly, but one day he heard some false teachers ; 
who declared that there is no future world, and that the whole 
man at death is resolved into the four elements, the aqueous 
particles returning to water, the fiery particles to fire, and so 
forth ; after which he thought it was better to enjoy the present 
moment; and he therefore became cruel, and ceased to give 
alms. The daughter, who was able to see the events of the 
f ourteen preceding births, went to the king • and when he asked 

Miyulu, or Mithila, is the modern Tirhufc. The Kamayana places a 
prince nai^d Mithi between Nimi and Janaba, whence coLs the name 
Mithila.---Wfison’s Mishnu Purana. 
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if all things were provided for her that she required, she said 
'"Yes;” and then requested the king to give her a thousand 
masurans, as the next daj was a festival, and she wished to make 
an offering. But the king replied that as there is no future world, 
no reward of merit, it was better to enjoy herself in the present 
life. Eucha then related what had occurred to her in former births, 
and the reason why she was now only a woman. Fourteen births, 
previously she was a nobleman, but an adulterer. In the next 
birth she was again a noble, through the power of previous merit, 
and gave much alms. But when she died, she had to leave the 
merit thus acquired, like a mine of wmalth hidden in the ground. 


and for her previous demerit she was born in the Eowra hell, 
where she remained 2880 kotis of years. She was next born as 
a vigorous ram in the country called Bhennuka ; so powerful, 
that the shepherds taking it by the four feet, threw it on the 
ground, and deprived it of its virility ; which was the punish- 
. ment of her former deeds. Again, she was a monkey, and a 
draught bullock, in both of whicli births she had to suffer the 
same punishment ; and was then born among savages, and was 
neither a male nor female. After this she was thedewi of Sekra; 
then the wife of a libertine ; and last of all the daughter of the 
king. When she had related these things, the king smiled, bnt 
thought it was not right tliat the old should be taught by the 
,young: and so he continued to be sceptic. Then Eucha appealed 
to the dewas to render her assistance, and by the power of the 
satcha-kiriya charm, relating the merit she had acquired in 
previous states of existence, summoned them to come to her aid 
from the other world. At this time Btidhisat was Maha Bj'ahma, 
and in answer to the charm he assumed the form of an ascetio 


and came to the city, illumining the whole place with his bright- 
ness. The king asked him whence ho came, and when the 
ascetic said that he had come from the other world, he smiled, 
and said, Well, if you have come from the other world, lend me 
a hundred xnasuranB, and when I go to that world I will give 
you a thousand.^’ Bcidliisat replied, ‘'When any one lends 
money, it must be to the rich, and he will receive his own again 
with interest ; but if he lends to the poor, he will, from pity, 
allow him to keep the whole, and thus lose it ; I cannot, there- 
fore, lend you a hundred masurans, because you are poor and 
destitute.” The, king s.aid, “ You utter an untruth; does not 
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this city, 100 miles in size, belong to me?” Bodbisat replied 
“ When yon die yon cannot take it with yon to hell, as yon will 
there be in nnspeakable misery; yon will be without raiment 
and without food ; yon will not have a single masnran ; how then 
could yon pay me the debt ?” As he thus set forth the misery 
of hell, the king trembled as if he already felt it, became alarmed 
and renounced his scepticism. “ That king/’ proceeded Bndha 
is now TJrnwel.” At the end of this discourse, Bimsara and 
eleven nahntas of nobles entered the path sowan ; a nahnta of 
the common people took refuge in the three gems ; and as there 
are 10,000 in a nahnta, 120,000 persons were on this dayx*eleased 
from the repetition of existence. At sixteen years of age Bimsara 
was Clowned , he had now, on becoming an npasaka, attained 
his twentyminth year ; he rendered assistance to Bndha dnrino- 
thirty-six years ; and in his sixty-fifth year attained nirwana. 

When Bimsara returned to Eajagaha, it was reported amono- 
the people that the king had heard bana, and entered the path of 
nirwana. They enquired among each other, “ What is this bana ? 
what kind of a person is Bndha ? what can this nirwana mean ? ” 
As they could receive no satisfactory answer, they went to see for 
themselves ; and the whole of the road from the city to the 
wihara was crowded with people, a distance of twelve miles. 
The garden also soon became filled, so that there was not room 
for a single priest to move about, nor could Budha or the priests, 
eat their food. This was perceived by Sekra, who assumed a " 
most beautiful form, and by his divine _power cleared a space 
around Budha, after which he repeated his praises in hymns. 
When the people saw Sekra, they said, “ Was ever so beautiful 
a person before seen ? what princess can it be ? ” But the ddwa 
said that he was only Budha’s servant. Then G(5tama went in 
the space cleared by Sekra to the city, along with a thousand 
disciples. The king gave alms to the priests, but said, ‘‘ I can- 
not live unless I am near the three gems; whether it be at a 
proper hour or not, I must remain near Budha ; this wihara is 
distant; but my own garden ofWeluwana is near; it is con- 
^nientforme to go^and come; I will therefore present it to , 
Budha. It was called Kalandaka-niwapa, or an offering made to 
the squirrels : on this account. There was in a former age a 
Hng,_who was accustomed to go to this place for amuserneni - 
ne ay he became intoxicated, and fell asleep; when a naya, 
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angry at the smell of liquor, approached to bite him. The dewa 
of a tree, who saw his danger, reflected that if the king died, the 
garden would be suffered to go to ruin, and he would lose his 
pleasant residence. He therefore assumed the form of a squirrel, 
and going to the king, gently made a noise near his ear, by which 
be awoke, and saw the danger in which he had been placed, and 
the way in which he had been saved. Out of gratitude, he 
proclaimed, by beat of drum, that no one in his dominions should 
loll a squirrel upon pain of death and the destruction of his 
race ; and he commanded that the squirrels in this garden should 
be regularly supplied with food. This was the reason why it was 
called Kalandaka-niwapa. When Bimsara presented the garden, 
the earth trembled. It also trembled when the garden called 
Ambataka was given by Ohittra, a rich citizen of Macchika- 
sanda, to the priest Sadharmma ; and when the Maha Mewuna 
garden, in Ceylon, was presented. But the earth trembled at 
the presenting of no other residence, As a token of the giving 
over of the garden, the king poured water upon the hands of 
Budha ; and from this time it became one of the principal 
residences of the sage.'* 

When Budha entered upon the possession of the wihara 84,000 
pr4tas, that had not eaten anything during three whole budhan- 
taras, came and saw the sage, and obtained rice and water. This 
was their history In the time of Pussa Budha, they lived near 
his residence as cooks. When their master told them to prepare 
oflerings of food for Budha, they began first to taste a little of 
it themselves, and then to give it to their children, (thus 
desecrating the sacred food).. For this they were born in hell 
during ninety-one kalpas, and afterwards became pretas. In the 
time of Kakusanda Budha, they came to him and said that they 
had not tasted a morsel of food or a drop of water from the 
beginning of the kalpa, at the same time praying that he would 
release them, Budha felt pity for them, though he was not able 
to assist them ; but he reflected that if he revealed their real 
condition, it would only be adding fire to fire ; and he therefore 
said that at a future time Kdnagamana Budha would be born, 
to whoni they must apply. But Kdnagamana, on his appearance 
m f he world, said that they must apply to EAsyapa Budha ; and 

^ It wa? called Wdluwana from'^the number of bamboos, w41u, by which 
it was surrounded. Its situation is described as being peculiarly delightful. 
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when lie appeared, they were directed to Gotama, who would 
enable them to receive food. On hearing this they became 
joyful ; it seemed to them as if they would be released on the 
morrow ; and from this time they looked out for his appearance 
as the husbandman looks out for the rain-cloud. At midnio’ht 
they now appeared to Bimsara, and informed him what they had 
endured. The next day the king made known to Budha what 
he had seen, who told him that they would on that day receive 
food. They again appeared to the king, all naked, and when he 
informed Budha, the sage told him that they could only receive 
such things as were offered in alms to the priests. Bimsara 
therefore made an offering of robes, and the next night they 
appeared to him in garments splendid as those of the dewas. 
Budha delivered to them the Tirdkudha-siitra, after which they 

were^ released from the preta birth, and entered the path to 
nirwana. 


10. The two principal Disciples of Budha, Sesnyut and Mugalan. 

There were two brahman villages, Zdlita and Upatissa, not far 
from Eajagaha, in which two families resided who had been upon 
teims of intimacy during seven generations; and now each of 
these families had a prince, called by the same names as their 
village, Kolita and Upatissa. The former had a retinue of 
500 chariots, and the latter of 500 golden palanquins. They 
were equally clever ; they sought the same amusement ; what 
the one did the other did ; and thus they were intimately united- 
But they thought that there could be no release from birth 
whilst they pursued their pleasures, and that therefore it 
behoved them to discontinue their pursuits, and seek nirwana. 
The question then arose, as to what place they should go. 
There was at this time in Eajagaha a famous paribrajika called 
banga To him they went, and they remained with him some 
time; but he was unable to show them the paths. After this 
they went through all Jambudwipa, asking questions in every 
place, but no one was able to answer them. In this way they 
went through the 63,000 kingdoms, and then returned to 
ajaga a. It was agreed that if one found a competent teacher, 
e wasAoAell the other. The residence of Gdtama Budha was 
now at Weluwana. When the priest Assaji had proclaimed. 
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through all Jambiiclwipa that a Biidha had appeared, he returned 
to Bajagaha, and the next clay went with his bowl to receive 
alms. In passing from place to place, he was seen by Upatissa, 
who greatly admired his appearance, and invited him to go and 
partake of food. Whilst they were together, Upatissa said, 
‘‘From what I have seen of your deportment, I infer that you 
are acquainted with the path to nirwana ; tell me, who was your 
teacher?” When the priest said that it was Budha, he enquired 
what were his doctrines ; but the priest, under the supposi- 
tion that the paribnijika -was opposed to Budha, replied, “ l am 
only a young disciple ; the dharimna is deep ; how, then, can I 
tell you ?” Then Upatissa informed him that he need not give 
himself much trouble; if ho only gave him a little information 
upon the subject, he could draw from it a hundred or a thousand 
inferences. The priest, in reply, repeated the following gata : — 

Ye (Ihainma lietiuppabliawa, 

'Ydsaii liefcim Tathagat(5, ^ 

Alia yesjwi clia yo iiirddhd, 

Ewan wadi Maha Sarnano.^ 

“ All things proceed from some cause ; this cause has been 
declared by the Tathagata; all things will cease to exist: this 
is that which is declared by the Maha Sramana (Budha).” 

When the first two lines of this stanza were repeated by Assaji, 

% 

* Tliis stanza, and another tluit will afterwards be introduced, beginning 
“ Sabba papassa,” lias been found on a slab taken from the dagoba at Sarnatb, 
near Benares, as well as upon tlio image of Budha found at Tirliut, and upon 
monuments yet existing in other parts of India. It also ajipears at the 
beginning and end of many of the sections of the sacred books written upon 
the continent. It is thus 'translated by Dr. Mill This is the generative 
source of the cause of meritorious duties. For the cause of these hath 
Tatliagata declared. But as to wliat is tlio opposing principle of these, that 
likewise doth the Maha Sramana declare.’^ By Osoma JKordsi it is thus 
renderedfromtheTibetan:— 

“ Whatevcir moKil (or hainan) actions arise from Bome cause, 

TluMmiso of them hath been declared tyTatirigata; 

What is tlie eh<‘ck to those actions, 

Is thus sea forth by the great Sraiimrias,” 

After wbich is inserted the stanza translated, “ Ko vice is to be committed,” 
&c. — Journal As. Soc. No, 39, March, 1835. Mr. Hodgson says, that this 
confessio iidei can be repeated by almost every man, woman, and child, of 
the Buddha faith, at Kathmandu. His translation of the formula, with the 
help of the commentators, is as follows-."— “The cause, or causes, of all 
sentient existence in the versatile world, the Tathagata hath explained. The 
great Sramana hath likewise explained the cause, or causes, of the cessation of 
all such existence.”- — Ib. No. 40, April, 1836. ■ 
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the parihrajika embraced the doctrine, and entered the path 
sowan ; and when the fourth line was concluded, he said I 
believe in thee ; I believe in Budha ; where is he ?’’ On beino- 
informed, he went to Kolita, and informed him that he had 
found the path to nirwana ; and as he repeated the same stanza 
his companion also entered sowan, when he arrived near the 
end. The two friends then went to inform Sanga of what had 
occurred, and asked him to accompany them to the residence of 
Budha; but he said that it was not possible, as all Jambudwipa 
was filled with his fame, and he could not become the attendant 
of another. The 500 disciples of Sanga, however, resolved to 
accompany them; but when they saw that he became so 
sorrowful on this account as to vomit blood, 250 of them 
returned to him in consequence, and the rest went with the two 
companions. At the time they approached Budha, he was 
saying bana, and as he perceived their intention, he declared to 
those near him that the two individuals who were approachino- 
would become his principal disciples.^ After they had reve- 
rently worshipped him, they asked if they might be permitted to 
receive the benefit of his teaching. Budha replied by saying, 

Come priests ; in order to be released entirely from sorrow, 
ombrace the brahma chariya ordinance ; and I will declare to 
you the excellent dharmma.’^ At its conclusion they all 
received the requisites of the priesthood by the power of irdhi, 
and had the appearance of persons who had been in the priest- 
f hood a hundred years. Budha then said bana, and the 250 
disciples of Sanga became rahats. From this time, Kolita was 

called Mugalan; t and Upatissa, Serijut. 

Seven days after this event, Mugalan went to Kallawala, in 
Magadha, where he heard Budha explain the four dhatus, or 
elements; and he at once entered the second, third, and fourth 
paths, and received the wisdom necessary to an agra-srawaka. 
Fifteen days after, Seriyut heard Budha deliver the Wedana- 


or agra-srawaha, from agra, chief, and sriiwaka, a disciple, 

‘disciples who receive this omce must have 
pctised; the^ paramitas during one asankya-kap-laksha. They are never 

^ ^oagrS 

wZr’ disciples of adtama, were Kht:una and 

says, that Kolita, or *Hhe lap-born," was also called Mon. 
gaJyana, because be was one of the Mongol family or race. 
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parigraha^na discourse, to his nephew, Dighauaka, a parihrajika, 
in the cave called Hiiriikala, near Rajagaha, at which time he 
acquired the same piivileges as Mugalan. In the following 
night, all the priests assembled together, and about this 
assembly^ there are four things that are to be remarked. 1. It 
was held in the night of the full moon. 2. All the priests 
assembled without invitation. 3. All who were present had 
received ordination by the power of irdhi. 4. They were all 
rahats. Eudha repeated to them the following gata : — 

Sabba papassa akaranan ; 

Kusalassa iipasampada ; 

Sa cln1.1-a pariyddapanari ; 

Etaii Eudhaniisiisanan.f 

“ This is the advice of the Budhas ; avoid all demerit ; obtain 
all merit; cleanse the mind from all evil desire.” This con- 
stitutes the discourse called Pratimciksha. In the time of 
Anomadassi Budha, one hundred thousand asankya-kalpas 
previous to the present age, one of the agra-srawakas was an 
ascetic, and the other was his friend. They both gave great 
gifts to Anomadassi, and wished that they might become the 
principal disciples of a Budha. Prom that time they were 
always born together, either in the dewalokas or the world of 
men, like the two wheels of a chariot, and in their various births 
were associated with Bodhisat, to whom they rendered 
assistance, J At this time Gdtama Budha had received, in 
di:ffierent ways, 250,344 ofFerings. 

11. JBudha visits Kainlmoastu, Ms 7iaUve City. 

During the residence of Budha at Weluwana, his father 
Sudhddana, who had heard of his attainment of the Budhaship, 
sent to him a noble, with a thousand attendants, who delivered 
this message in the king’s name: — ‘dt is my wish to see you; 

^ This was the only eoiivoeation oyer held by Budha j 1250 rahats were 
present. ■ , 

t This stanza is thus translated by Csonia Kdrdsi : — 

No viee is ta 1)0 cominitted : 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The mM ma»tA>e brought under entire su'bjection ; 

This is the commandment of Budha,” 

t About twenty examples are given ; but it is stated that they were thus 
boTO many thousands of kdtis of times. 
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therefore come to me ; others have the benefit of the dharrnma • 
hut not your father or your other relatives ; it is now seven 
years since we saw yon.” The noble arrived at the wihara at 
the time that Bndha was saying bana, and with his attendants 
he went to the outer circle to listen ; but they all became 
rahats, and remained at the wihara, without delivering their 
message. As they did not return, the king again sent a similar 


embassage, and after that seven more, but the consequence was 
the same ; they all became rahats. The king thought that as none 
of them returned they had no affection fqr him, so he looked 
round for another messenger, one who would be more obedient 
to his commands ; and when he saw the noble Kaluda, who is 
also called Udayi,. a man trustworthy, born on the same day as 
Budha, and who had been his playfellow from his infancy, he 
called him, and said: — ‘^Nine times I have sent nine nobles 
accompanied by 9000 attendants; but none of all these have 
returned ; I wish to see my son before my death, as I cannot 
see him after ; go to him, and request him to come and see me.” 
The noble said that he would send him an account of his son, if 
he would allow him to embrace the priesthood ; and the kino- 
gave him permission to do anything he liked, if he only suet 
ceeded in prevailing upon his son to visit him. This noble also, 
on his arrival at Rajagaha, heard ^ bana, and became a rahat. 
Seven or eight days afterwards, the season of spring, wasanta, 
commenced ; the ground was covered with grass, and the trees 
of the forest with flowers, Kaluda thought that this would be a 
favourable time in which for him to intercede with Budha to 
visit his royal parent. He therefore went to him, and began to 
extol the beauties of the road between Rajagaha and Ka- 
pilawastu. Budha asked him why he did this, and he replied, 
“Tour father looks out for your coming as the lily looks out 
for the rising of the sun; and the queen as the night-blowing 
lily looks out lor the rays of the moon.” Gdtama saw that the 
time had now arrived at which the former Budhas went to the 
place of their bmth; and after giving, in sixty stanzas, an 
^count of his lineage and of his native city, he informed 
Kalud^ that he would set out the next morning. When Budha 
commenced his journey, he was attended by 10,000 priests of 
^^ and^^^^^ M and by 10,000 priests of Kapilawastu. 

ac ay he proceeded sixteen miles, and as it was sixty 
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jojaiias’ distance IbetweeDi Rajagalia and K.apilawastu, lie 
accomplislied tlie wliole in two montlis, whicli were the months 
of Durntu and Medin-dina (Eebrnaiy — ^March — April). Ka- 
luda, now become a rahat, went through the air to Kapilawastu 
to inform the king of the approach of his son. Sudhodana was 
greatly pleased wdien he saw the priest, and ordered that food of 
the choicest kind should be given to him. When ihe priest 
received it, he put it in his bowl, and rose up as if to go ; and 
when the king wished to detain him, he said that he must 
return to Budha. The king enquired where Budha was, and he 
replied, “ He is on his way to see you, with 20,000 priests.” 
On receiving this intelligence the joy of Sudhodana became still 
greater, and he requested that the priest would eat the food he 
had received, as food of a still better kind would be given for 
Budha; and when Kaluda had finished his repast, the king 
washed his bowl with fragrant water, and again filled it. He 
also told the priest that during the rest of the journey he must 
come daily to the palace for a supply of food ; which he 
promised to do. Kaludii then, in the presence of all, rose up 
into the air and passing through it to Budha, presented the 
food : and the sage received it. This he did every day ; and it 
was in this way tliat Budha received the food he ate during the 
rest of his journey. 

The king prepared the garden called Mgrddha for the recep- 
tion of Budha. It was formed by one of the Sakya princes of 
the same name. In the procession appointed by the king to 
receive Budha, on his approach to the city, there were first 500 


boys and girls, about sixteen years of age, the children of 
nobles ; then 500 princes and princesses about twelve years of 
age ; and afterwards the king, with 160,000 attendants, carry- 
ing perfumes and flowers. On arriving at the garden, Budha 
sat upon a throne, surrounded by the 20,000 priests. The 
seniors among the Sakya princes said, Sidhartta is younger 
than we are ; he is our nephew ; we are his uncles and grand- 
fathers.” They therefore told the younger princes to worship 
him, whilst they sat down at a little distance. Budha knew 
their thoughts, and said, My relatives are unwilling to worship 
me; but T will overcome their reluctance.” Accordingly, he 
rose up from the throne, ascended into the air, and in their 


presence sent forth the six-coloured rays, and caused a stream 
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of fire to proceed from Lis shoulders, ears, nostrils, eyes, hands 
and feet, from the 99 joints and the 99,000 pores of his body • 
and this was followed by the issuing forth of a stream of water 
from the same places. At the time that the fire appeai’ed he 
exercised the tejo-kasina-samapatti ; when the water appeared 
he exercised the apo-kasina-samapatti ; when the blue rays 
appeared, he exercised the nilakasina-samapatti ; and in the 
same way with the rest of the colours. The water was carried 
to the whole of the 10,000 sakwalas, so that there was not in 
anyplace so much as a hand-breadth that wa.s not sprinkled- 
but it came only to those who wished to receive it, whilst it 
avoided the rest. The stream of fire, which w-as equally 
extended, did not in any place burn so much as a cobweb. 
Then Budha caused an image like himself to appear in the air- 
the two Budhas sometimes walked and sometimes sat; they 
paid each other the politest attention, and asked each other 
questions ; their voice, size, and appearance were exactly the 
same. These things having been observed by Seriyut from 
Rajagaha, he came through the air with 500 diseiple.s, to the 
same place. When the princes saw him at a distance, they said, 
See ! another Budha is coming ; we shall now have three 
and when they saw the disciples, they said that there was not 
merely another coming, but five hundred. After Seriyut had 
worshipped Budha, he related the Budha-wansa, in a thousand 
stanzas ; after which he requested Budha to relate the history of 
Maitri Budha, which he did, by delivering the discourse called 
Anagata-wansa. At its conclusion, Budha de,scended from the 
sky to the throne he had previously occupied. Sudhddana then 
said to him, “ My lord, my Budha, my prince Sidhartta, though 
I am thy father, as thou wert born of my house, yet will I not 
hereafter call thee my child ; I am not worthy to bo thy slave; 

I have already worshipped thee twice, and will now worship 
thee agam; were I to offer thee my kingdom, thou wouldest 
account it but as ashes.” The princes followed the example of 
the kmg, when he made obeisance to his son, like the bending 
of ahorest of bamboos when agitated by the wind ; the doubts 
of all were removed, as the clouds are scattered by the breeze. 
Budha informed them that this was not the only time in which 
aeir opposition had been overcome, and related to them the 
Wessantara-jataka. At this time Budha had received 420,001 
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offerings from tlie dewas and brahmas, the Sakya princes, 
Sekra, and the rahats. 

The next day all the members of the royal family being beside 
themselves from 30J, no one remembered that food was to be 
provided for Budha. In the morning he cleaned his teeth and 
washed his face, after which he went to a retired place, and per- 
formed the exercise of dhyana. At the time at which it was 
proper to set out to receive alms, he took his bowl and set out 
from the Nigrodha garden, surrounded bj the 20,000 priests. 
On looking to see how former Budlias had acted, he saw that 
they went from house to house, without omitting any. On 
this jonrnej, wherever he put his foot down, a lotus previously 
arose from the ground, so that every step he made was upon 
flowers ; but as he passed on, the lotus instantly vanished. The 
high places in the road became depressed, and the low places 
were elevated, so that the whole path became as level as the top 
of a drum. A wind came and removed all obstructions, freeing 
the road from all impurities ; and a gentle rain fell to lay the 
dust. Rays proceeded from his body ; they first came from his 
right side, went round him three times, and then extended on 
his right side 80 cubits; from his left side there was a similar 
appearance, as well as from behind. Rays also proceeded from 
his mouth to the same distance, as if to purify the path ; and 
from his head, extending upward, as if to invite the presence of 
the dewas and brahmas. On approaching the city, the rays 
preceded him, went round it three times, and lighted up its 
gates, walls, monuments, and towers,’^ as if there had been 
poured upon them a stream of liquid gold. The whole city was 
full of light. In consequence of these wonders, all the citizens 
went forth to meet him. As the rays of the moon fall upon all 
places alike, whether they be clean and impure, so Gotama, like 
the former Budhas, manifested his affection equally to all, by 
going to all the houses in regular order, without omitting any. 
As the people wei^e not accustomed to this mode of procuring 
alms, there was no one to carry his bowl or present him with 
food ; all looked on in surprise. When he approached the palace, 
ladies who had never previously descended from the upper story, 
now came down and opened the windows, that they might look 

^ The word here used % attAH ; there is a similar word in Spanish and 
Portuguese, atalaia or attalia, moaning a watch-tower. 
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at liim. JSTo sooner was Tasodliara-dewi apprised of what was 
done, than she exclaimed, “ The prince Sidhartta is now goino* 
from honse to house to receive alms, in the city where he was 
accnstomed to ride in the chariot, with the sixtj-fonr ornaments 
upon his person, and attended by a thousand nobles ; his head is 
shorn ; his robe is like a red clout ; he holds in his hand an 
earthen bowl. This is what I have heard. I must go and see 
whether this guise befits him or not.” As she stood near one of 
the entrances to the palace, she saw the rays proceeding from 
the person of Budha, and worshipped him; after which she 
said, ‘'Sidhartta, on the night in which Rahula was born, you 
went away secretly; at that time you rejected the kingdom of 
which you were heir, but you have received in its stead a more 
glorious kingdom.” She then went and informed his father 
Sudhddana, that the prince was begging from house to house; 
and in eight stanzas described the beauty of his appearance! 
The king went to him in haste, without staying even to adjust 
his garments, and said, “Why do you disgrace me thus ? If you . 
had even been accompanied by all the kings of elainbudwipa and 
their attendants, could I not have supplied the whole with food ? 
How much easier, then, is it for me to supply you and your 
20,000 priests ?” Budha replied, “ It is the custom of my race.” 
But the king said, “How can this be? You are lineally de- 
scended from Maha Sammata; none of your race evoi* acted in 
this manner. Some of your ancestors could stamp with the 
foot, and they received whatever they wished.” Budha then 
informed his father that he spoke not of the race of Sammata, 
but of the race of the Budhas ; and said that when any one 
found a hidden treasure, it was his duty to make an offering of 
the most precious of the jewels to his father in the first instance ; 
he therefore opened the mine of the dharmma, and delivered to 
him a discourse. “Do not procrastinate ; listen to the excellent 
dharmma; he who thus listens, will attain prosperity,” The 
kmg, whilst listening’ to this discourse, entered the first path. 
Budha then repeated another stanza: “ Pi*actise that which is 
enjoined in the dharmma; avoid that which is forbidden iii the 
dharmma; he who listens to the dharmma will attain pros- 
perity.” On hearing this, the king entered into the second 
After thus hearing hana in the open street, Sudlnidana carried 
the alms-bowl of Budha, and gave food to him and his attendant ' 
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priests. Wlien tlie repast was finislied, tlie 40,000 ladies of the 
palace came and worshipped him. 

The king then sent to inform Tasodhara-dewi that she also 
might come and worship Sidhartta ; but she replied, “ Surely, if 
I am deserving of any regard, he will come and see me ; I can 
then worship him.’' Budha, however, went to her apartments. 
As they were going, he informed Seriyut and Mugalan that the 
princess had been an assistance to him in former births, and 
would now be released from the evils of existence. ‘‘I am free 
from evil desire,” said he, “though the princess is not so ; from 
not having seen me for so long a time, she is exceedingly sorrow- 
ful; unless this sorrow be allowed its course, her breast will 
cleave; she will take hold of my feet, but as the result will be 
that she and the other queens will embrace the priesthood, you 
must not prevent her.” When Yasodhara-dewi heard that 
Budha was about to visit her, with 500 of her attendant ladies 
she cut oif her hair, and put on mean garments, and then went 
* to meet her lord. From the abundance of her affection, she was 
like an overflowing vessel, unable to contain herself; and forget- 
ting that she was a mere woman, and that Budha was the lord of 
the world, she held him by the feet, and wept. But remembering 
that Sudluidana was present, she felt ashamed, and rose up; 
after which, she reverently remained at a little distance. It is 
not permitted even to Maba Brahma to touch the body of Budha. 
The king apologised for the princess, and said, “ This arises from 
her affection; nor is it merely a momentary display ; in the seven 
years that you were absent from her, when she heard that you 
had shaved your head, she did the same ; when she heard that you 
had put on mean garments, she put on the same ; when she heard 
that you had left off' the use of perfumes and ornaments, she left 
off the same ; like you, she has only eaten at appointed times, 
and from an earthen bowl ; and like you she has renounced high 
seats, with splendid coverings ; when other princes asked her in 
marriage, she refused their offers, and said that she was still 
yours ; therefore grant unto her forgiveness.” Then Budha 
related in what manner, when in a former age she saw the glory 
of the princess who was the wife of Paduma previous to his 
reception of the Budhaship, she had formed the wish to become 
the wife of a future Budha ; and in what manner she had so 
assisted him during four asankya-kap-lakshas, as now to be the 

P 
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wife of Gdtama Budha.* By this relation the sorrow of the 
princess, and the fears of the king, were overcome. 

12. Nanda and Bdhula hecome the Biseifles of Budha 

The next day Budha went from the Nigrddha garden to a 
festival that was held in honour of Handa, the son of Maha Pra 
japati, who was the sister of Maha Maya-dewi, and wife of Snd- 
hddana. It was a three-fold festival, as on this day he was to be 
elevated to a new office, to enter upon a new residence, and to be 
married. Budha went with his rahats to the festival hall, that 
he might release Nanda from the sorrows of existence. When 
seated upon the throne that had been prepared for him he 
repeated the following stanza “ The destruction of evil desire • 
the keeping of the brahma-chariya, {or the continuing in con- 
tinence) ; the knowing of the four great truths ; and the com- 
prehending of nirwiina; these constitute the greatest festival.” 
Having in this manner made him willing to follow the ad- 
vice he received, he put the alms-bowl in his hand, which’ 
he took, though at that time ho was arrayed in the richest orna- 
ments. Budha then arose from the throne, and went to the 
wihdra, followed by Nanda. The betrothed princess, Janapada- 
kalyani, called out to him from the window, to enquire why he 
went, but he gave her no reply. On aj'riving at the wihara 
Budha said to Nanda, “ Eegard not the honors of the chaba’ 
wartti ; become a priest like me.” The thoughts of the prince 
still wandered after liis betrothed wife, but as he said nothing 
against this advice, Budha directed Seriyut and Mu<.alan to 
admit him to the priesthood. Still, his mind was fixed upon the 
same object, and he became sorrowful. The other priests saw 
that he pined away, and asked him the cause of his sorrow - they 
wondered why he appeared so disoon.solate, as he was the younger 
brother of Budha, a member of the royal family, and in erery 
respect most fortunate. He then told them, that when he took v 
the bowl from the hand of Budha, Janapadakalyani looked after 
him, and told him, to return without delay, and that it was 
the princess who was the cause of his sorrow. This being 
known to Gdtama, he enquired whether she were beautiful ; and 

the K ® SanMndunl Jataka ; the various' births of 

length ’ ” tke lomation of the wish, were related by Budha at 
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Fanda described lier person in the most glowing terms. The 
sage thought to destroy the fire of this passion by the w^ater of 
nirwana, and asked him if there was no one more beautiful than 
Janapadakalyani. '‘ISTo was the reply, “ not in all Jambudwipa.” 
Badha then enquired if he wished to see one that was more beau- 
tiful, but he thought that this was not possible ; so the sage took 
him by the hand, and by the power of irdhi conveyed him to the 
world of Sekra. As they were going, he caused the withered 
body of an old female ape, burnt in the preparing of some forest- 
land for cultivation, to appear, and asked the priest if he saw it; 
who said that he did. On arriving at the dewa-loka, he com- 
manded 500 of tlie principal dewis of Sekra to come into his 
presence ; and then enquired ■whetlicr they or the princess were 
the most beautiful. Nanda replied, tliat in comparison to them his 
betrothed was like the burnt ape. When Budha again asked 
whether he would like to possess one of those beautiful dewis, he 
demanded in what way tins could be brought about ; and being 
informed that lie migbt secure one by being obedient to the 
precepts, he set himself to tlieir strict observance. By this means 
be was induced to keep tbo precepts, and in a little time became 
a rahat. 

On the seventli day after the arrival of Budha at Kapilawastu, 
Yasodhara-dewi arrayed Ilahula, now seven years old, in all the 
splendor of a prince, and said to liim, This priest, whose appear- 
ance is so glorious, so tliat he looks like Maha Brahma, is your 
father; he possesses four great mines of wealth; since he went 
away, I bave not seen tliem ; go to liim, and entreat him to put 
you in possession of these mines, and of the seven treasures of the 
cbakrawartti ; tlie son ough t to inlierit the property of his father.” 
Bahula replied, ^‘1 know of no father but the king, Sudhddana; 
who is my father ?” Tlie princess took him in her ai^ms, and from 
the windo w pointed to Budha, who was at that time at the palace, 
partaking of Ibod, and said that the priest he saw there was his 
father. Kahula then went to Budha, and looking up in his face, 
said without fear, and with much affection, “ My father and lie 
further said, “ Priest, your sliadow is a place of privilege.” When 
Biidha had finished his repast, and given his blessing, he went 
away from the palace, followed by Balmla, who asked to be placed 
in possession of the property named by his mother. ISTone of the 
people did anything to prevent him, nor did Budha himself. The 
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primcGSS ssiw from tb.© window tlmt tho cliild followoci bis fs^tbcr 
and began to be fearful lest be should admit bim to tbe priest 
Lood, as lie Bad done Nanda; at the thought of this, she wept 
Eahnla had great merit, from having been the obedient son of 
Bndha, when Bddhisat, in many births ; and when he learnt that 
he was to be admitted to the priesthood, he was greatly pleased 
thinking that now he could receive the inheritance. Budha then 
said to Seriyut, “ My son asks his inheritance ; I am not willing 
to give him that, which is connected with the .sorrows of 
existence ; I had rather give him the inheritance of the priest^ 
hood; the benefit arising from this does not perish.” At the 
command of Budha, he was then admitted by Seriyut. When the 
king heard of what had been done, he was excessively grieved 
and went to Budha to complain that he had in the same wav 
lost his own two sons, Sidliartta and Eanda, and now his grandson 
was taken from him, who had ever been regarded by him as a son 
since the father became an ascetic; and he obtained a promise 
rom Budha that henceforth he would ordain no one without the 
consent of liis parents. The king also reminded him that he had 
not believed the report brought to him by tbe cUwi that be was 
dead, immediately previous to his reception of the Bndhashin 
nreturn, Budha repeated the Dharmmapala Jataka., and informed 
him that in a former birth he was not willing to acknowledge his 
death, even when shewn one of his bones. By this discourse the 
mg s sorrow was allayed, and he was enabled to enter the third 
path. Some time afterwards he became a raliat ; and when on 
bis royal coucb, be attained nirwana. 


13. Budha visits the Island of Oeijlon, 

he^visEp f Gotama had received the Budhaship 

he visited Ceylon. On the bank of the Mahawaluka river,* neai 

Bii!ten?eT+ ^ Mahan %a (in 

ntenne),t three yojanas in length and two in breadtL At 

Its BOur”'F^near'Ku°wgb>a w the largest in Oeylon. 

Trincomalee. AL KandyTs spann d “ the bay of 

of which are of sandal wood, 205 ^ feet it sLm if iRsa' •! 

R. Brooke, Esq., under the direcHom TtL 

published an interesting account of the survey. goTemment, who 

place of piFg?in,age"°^ Myuugana. According to Forbes, it is still a 
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tills time tLe garden was the seat of a great commotion, as two 
armies of yakas were fighting in it, with each other. Gotama 
approached them over the air, and made a louder noise than 
they did, which put them in fear. He then caused a great 
darkness, by means of a rain- cloud ; and when he afterwards 
dispersed the darkness, he appeared to them in the sky, and put 
them to still greater terror by sending forth a volume of smoke 
from his body. After this he assumed the appearance of a 
moon. When the yakiis had seen these wonders, they gave 
him, at his own request, permission to alight; and to occupy as 
much space as could be covered by a carpet of skin ; bnt when 
he had descended to the ground, he caused pillars of fire to arise 
at each of the four corners of the carpet ; and the fire extended 
itself on all sides, driving the yakas before it, until they had no 
place in which to remain but the sea-shore. The rock, or island, 
Giri, then approached, and the yakas took refuge upon it, after 
which it returned to its original position. In a moment, all the 
dewas of the air, the rocks, and the trees, and of Samastakdta, 
assembled in his presence, and made to him an olfering of 
flowers. 

To this assembly Gotama delivered a discourse, by means of 
which numbeidess dewas entered the path sowan ; and before his 
departure .he gave to Sumana, the principal dewa of Samasta- 
kuta, a lock of his hair as a relic, that it might become an 
object of worship. After going three times round the whole 
island in a moment, he returned to Uruwela. 

The dewa Sumana made a dagoba of emeralds for the lock of 
hair he had received, seven cubits high, at the place where Budha 
first alighted. After the dissolution of Gotama, Sarabhu, a 
disciple of Seriyut, brought hither the thorax bone of the sage, 
and deposited it in the same place, which he covered with another 
d%oba, twelve cubits high. This was again covered by Chula- 
bhaya, brother of Dewfinanpiyatissa, with a dagoba of brick, 
thirty cubits high ; and lastly, Duttagamini encased the whole 
with auother dagoba, which, with the golden tower at its 
summit, was eighty cubits high. 

The second journey of Gotama to Ceylon was on this wise. In 
the fifth year after he became Budha, there was a dispute, in 
N^adwipa,*^ between the two luiga kings, Chnlodana and 

^ This ixiust hate been an island connected with Ceylon, probably at its 
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AlaLodana, relative to a tlirone of gems ; and as war had 1 - 
declared, two vast armies of nagas were assembled in 
there were thirty kelas of nagas from the rock WednInS 
twenty kelas from Kaslani.f or Kalyana, and thirty kelas frl 
the naga island Mani ; being in all eighty kelas, some from Z 
waters and others from the rooks. They were armed with 
swords, spears, darts, shields, bows, crowbars, maces, clubs and 
other weapons. The clash of these arms was like the stroLe of 

the lightning; and the tnmnltuous commotion that was produced 

was hke the waves of the sea. This account appears at leZh 

111 the work called Samantakufca-wariinanawa. ^ 

An this having been perceived by B ndha, he left the Jeta wana 
wihara eariy m the morning, out of compassion to the nao-as • 
and the dewa Saraidhi-sumaua, taking up a kiripaln tree tint 
grew near the door, held it over his head as a serin or eZr 
whilst he passed through the air. On arriving at the place^ of 
combat, Biidha remained in the air, within sight of the warriors • 
and when he had attracted their attention, ho first caused a 

e sun. The sage also delivered unto them a discourse hv 
w nob he induced them to be reconciled to each other "The 
combatants then threw down the weapons that they held in their 

a r d of offerings, which eachyaka + 

ended by a female demon, presented to Budha. They then 

of 0-ems Afrp,. >,« f / A, ^ ^ “P"" 

u 1 L • P®'! partaken of some divine food tint tlip^r 

Si”,' “■ *'“■ pi 

in ■ ’ ehyeied another discourse for their benefit For 

the increase of their merit, he appointed -is obiccta -f ' i- 

the throne upon which he sat , f,'' 

through the air hv the d ' ’ t j t 

one an pj tpe dewa. In the name of the wP^i^ Tv 

of the yakas, these relics were r,. . “ assembly 

ni,-.,!-! vr , ,r ° ® received, and the three kin o-o 

CMoto., „d M„i_ together fc ,oe„, thdi 

OoloiDbogwii,'l”'ae suppesod to bo 

and Mallaka Naga built a wibara, A. d 674 ^ dagoba was erected, 

not to ex^ hut its whole’ 

into the sea a little to tbe norti/of Coiombn^A^f ^ f dPeab, and M 
of boats. * place it ig 

I are first called afterwards yakas. 
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preservation, that they might long continue to be a benefit and 
protection to Lanka. 

The third journey o£ Gotamato Ceylon was made in the eighth 
year after he had received the Budhaship. At the request of 
the priest Sunaparantaka, he entered the golden palanquins 
presented by the guardian dewas, along with 500 rahats, and 
went to the hall built by some merchants, called Chandana- 
mandala, in the forest of Mulu, in the region called Sunaparan- 
taka, where he preached to those who were present, remaining 
there several days. After this, at the request of Punna, he went 
to the town of Supparaka, where many merchants were congre- 
gated ; and to them also he delivered a discourse. From this 
place, on his way to Sewet, he went to the Nirmmada river/^ at 
the request of the naga king of the same name; and at this 
place he partook of food presented by the nagas, to whom he 
preached, and gave the benefit of the three-fold protective for- 
mulary. In compliance with the earnest entreaty of the naga 
king, he left an imprint of his foot on the bank of the river, in 
the midst of a sandy desert, on a spot that is occasionally 
covered by the waves. This impression may still be seen in the 
Yon country, at a place where the waves strike upon a sand-hill, 
and they again retire. It is only on the retiring of the waves 
that the mark of the foot can be seen. From the river, Gotama 
went to the rock Sachabadha, upon the summit of which, at the 
request of a priest of the same name, he made an impression of 
his foot in clay. 

From the rock Sachabadha, Budha came to Ceylon. The fii^st 
place he visited was the i^esidence of the nagas in the river Kal- 
yana,t the water of which previously falls upon the mountain 

^ The geological features of the Ninnmacla, the present Nerbuclda, and the 
Namadus of Ptoleniy, appear to be more than usually interesting, from the 
yarious notices that are given of them in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. There are several remarlcable waterfalls in the course of the stream, 
each of which has its peculiar tradition, but I have not been able to identify 
the spot that is said to have been visited by Budha. Ptolemy mentions a 
town called Sir ipala, on the Nerbudda, where it is joined by the Mopliis or 
Myhes, This ought probably to be Sripada, or “ the illustrious foot,’' the 
name by which these impressions are still known. The present name of the 
river may have risen from some legend connected with Budha. The hill 
T4n Kothi, near Bliawun, of which a sketch is given in the third volume of 
the Journal, plate 23, is 150 feet high ; both its name and appearance would 
indicate thak it is of Budhistical drlgm 

t “ The village of Kellania, or Kaiyana, situated fire miles from Colombo, 
possesses considerable attractions to those interested in the ancient history of 
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Saiiantakuta, as if to clear it from all impurities. It is tliBTTrf 
called Kaly^na, pleasing, or tkat wliicli brings pro.sperity 
dagoba of Kalyiina was subsequently erected upon the snn! 
where Gotama sat at the residence of the naga.s After 
takmg of food, and delivering a discourse, he left an impress^!’ 
of his foot in the bed of the river, that it might be worshipped 
and be an assistance to the nagas. The dovva of SamantakdL,* 

Oejlon. It was probably the capital, aa it lias been flm i 

worslup, of Weebeesaim, sou of PukUyk, Iriov.d of R4ma 

brother and deified successor of Rilwana'^ Tlio followinrr i. i traitorous 

to be found in Singhalese history. The beau hfurm^l 

Wing been seduced by his brother, and thei; iutereXso de^^f 

G-ainpala, and from thence sent an emissary dis'niised as anriVvi Ii 

was instructed to mix in the crowGl of tlioso wlio ivpnf 

priest to receive their alms, at which time he iiii.rht'find“a!f 

delivering a letter to the queen, wlio alwivs -issisM .,1 tl ■ °l'P°’''‘'™ity of 

letter was full of the misery of tlie wril e ■ cnrl If f i i , f The 

uiidiminislied ; but neithe/the place from whem!^tlie ‘lei ( "'“s 

name o.t t ie writer, was mentioned. I'lie dis»Tiised 

letter and the king hearing it fall seired ond re*.d J? fl>’opped the 

vniced him that it was from the liio-h 'nrip..f-‘ « ^ ^ ^''^ting con- 

into a cauldron of boiling oil ; tlie quecL was i>n(lered to be thrown 

and the messenger cut in iiieees Tf'nCf* i nljind cast into the river • 
brother, having been a puiiiUf the hfrh mfi'c JT l ,«>'•* «» lung’s 

imitating Ids wTiting. Not long aftcr”thcsc events thf*"''’' exactly 

rapidly upon the west and south coasts of Cevloii ’ T “°’™eh 

It was a judgment against him for the cruel and nnl. f that 

determined to sacrifice his virgin dauSifr ls ',. V P™st, 

trolled the waters. Having ^iu' ed hi^in ^ 

inscribed her fate and it., eati.sr Hie « oe w , irT' 

flood still increasing, the kin«' moimti.,! iv i t>ie ocean. The 

the destructive efl'eets of the ran-inn- waters'^ 

earth opened, and the Icing disappeared innidk fi.ll ■ ‘l'^ ‘’'® 
sinking wreck of his richest proiinee, IJrfore tW 

on the land, 640 villages (470 of whieh w ml « to encroach 

for pearls) had been overwhelmed and tlie di uihabitod by divers 

«ea coast had been reduced WtwnU-l^^e to W n the 

the young princess was confined, haviM liceii drilL 'tol ! "i which 

was in the Magam-patl.oo, at tit ?hne 1, i fl^iormen. This 

tissa,_ who hearing If the canoe and ii, "'‘dor Kawan- 

examineit. On perceiving tlie inscrintirm i ‘W^fance, went to 

named Wihare Uewi and afterwaij, rneVr;*' T 

mother of Dutugemunu, a. nrince fll, , ^'’d'are .Dewi became the 

expeUed the Malabars, to whom laflkn 'fS ®j."S>>'dese power, and 
Many Biidliist, bedievp tl..,i Hawantiasii, had been 

Wihare Devvi iviU be the mother of Afrl ffr transmigration 

Ooylon yinanao,_1834.. ' ” -^radu, the e.xpeeted Budlia.”— Torbes, 

is 74ioTec“Xte the lovelt^ Sama-stakutg, and Sanianola. It 

mountain in the island ; but it ha, ^°"f?,«°"«dered as the highest 

into possession of the interior that thelelrr^’’?'^’ «ame 

higher, Pidurutalagala having an elevation of s 9 iA“f' * 

4ways be the most remarkable, from the Tnatlrl® foot- It wiU, however, 

> II om mo niatiy legends oonuected with it, 
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Samana, having heard of the arrival of Budha, went to the 
place whei^e he was; and after he had worshipiDed him, he 
presented a request that he would leave an impression of his 
foot upon the mountain of which he was the guardian, that it 
might be worshipped during the five thousand years his religion 
would continue among men. To induce the sage to comply with 
his request, the dewa repeated before him at length the praises 
of the mountain he was invited to visit. The flowers that grew 
upon its sides and summit, he compared to a magnificent gar- 
ment and head-dress ; the hum of the bees, as they sped through 
the air laden with honey,' was like the music of lutes: the 
birds upon the trees were like so, many bells sending forth sweet 
sounds ; doves and other birds uttered their peculiar notes ; the 
branches of the trees, when agitated by the wind, appeared to 
dance, as at the command of the master of the revels; all 
seemed to acknowledge the supremacy of Budha ; the trees pre- 
sented offerings of flowers ; in the pools of water were many 
"reptiles; fishes sported in the streams; in the branches of the 
trees were birds of many kinds ; in the shade, with their young, 
were elephants, tigers, bears, deer, monkeys, hares, and other 
animals ; there were trees that struck their branches together, 
so as to produce fire ; and there were others that appeared, from 
the mass of flowers by which they were covered, like a cloud 
from which the lightning flashed or around which it played. 
When the dewa had in this manner declared the greatness and 
the excellencies of the mountain, Budha went to it through the 
air, attended by the 500 rahats. At the right hand of the sage 
was Samana, in beautiful garments and rich ornaments, attended 
by all his inferior dewas, with their queens, who made music 
and carried flags and banners, and scattered around gold and gems. 
Sekra, Maha Brahma, and Iswara, were all there with their 
attendant retinues ; and like the x^olling of the great ocean upon 
Maha Meru or the Yugandhara rocks, was their arrival at the 
mountain. The sun remained in the midst of the sky, but his 
rays were cold as those of the moon ; there was a slight falling 
of rain, like the water that is sprinkled around a throne to allay 

and the oonspieuousness of its appearance, especially from the sea j it is an 
insulated cone, rising boldly into the sky, and. generally cloud-capped. It is 
supposed, by the Ohinese (Baris’s Chinese) that at its base is a temple, in 
which the, real body of Budha reposes on its side, and that near it are his 
teeth and other relics. 
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tlie dust ; and the breeze, cliarged with sweet perfume, came 
from all sides to refresh the illustrious visitant. At his 
approach, all the trees of the mountain were as though they 
danced in gladness at the anointing of a king. In the midst of 
the assembled de was, Budha, looking towards the east, made the 
impression of his foot,^^ in length three inches less than the 
cubit of the carpenter ; and the impression remained as a seal to 
show that Lanka is the inheritance of Budha, and that his 
religion will here flourish. 

Gotama remained during the day in a cave of the same moun- 
tain, called Bhagawa. From thence he went to Dighanaka, in 
Ruhuna; and afterwards to the following places in order: — the 
spot where the bd-tree was afterwards planted by Mahindo, at 
Anuradhapura ; Thuparama, Ldwamahapaya, and Laliabat-geya, 
which are also in Anuradhapura ; the tank Danthadara ; Eu- 
wanpaja ; and the summit of Mihintala. From this mountain 
he returned to Jambudwipa, having visited in all fourteen differ- 
ent places in Lanka. (Saclhar7nma7'at7iak4re.)f 


14. Budha foretells the Prosperiti/ of d Lalourer's Wife. 

In the reign of Bimsara, there was in Eajagaha a couple ex- 
tremely poor. The man’s name was Kalawali, and he was a 

^ There is an indentation upon the summit of Adam’s peak, commonly 
called the srf-pada, or illustrious footstep, winch is annually visited by many 
pilgrims of different religious persuasions. The Hindus regard it as the 
footstep of Siva, and the Moors as that of Adam, whilst the Budhists afRrm 
that it is the identical impression made by Budha when he visited the dewa 
Samana. It is said by Dr. Davy to be “ a superficial hollow five feet three 
inches and three-quarters long, and between two feet seven inches and two 
feet five inches wide.” The fakirs of the Mahomedan religion take impres- 
sions of the footstep on a piece of white cloth that has” been previously 
covered with |mlverized sander. The Mahomedan author, Masudi, A.n. 943, 
makes mention of mount Rahwan, on whicli Adam descended when expelled 
from Paradise, .adding that a race of Hindus, in the island of Ceylon, 
descended from Adam, derived their origin from the children of Cain, and 
that the analogy between the traditions of the Arabs and Budhists may 
probably be traced to that period of early history -when both people were 
Samaneans ; maintaining, according to the authority of the Mefatih-el-olum 
that the world had no beginning, that souls transmigrated from one body to 
pother, and that the earth is constantly declining. — Bird’s Anniversary 
Discourse, Journ. Bombay As. Soc. IS'o. 5. It is probable that Raja Singha, 
"V?* sjfx-pada then in existence, along with the other 

his hand. Both Fa Hian 

and Hiuan lhasng met with sn-padas in different parts of India. 

of the three visits of G-dtama to Ceylon are inserted together, 
as It is in this form they appear in the native authorities, though the two last 
are not in the proper order of time, as some of the legends subsequently 
inserted must have taken place at a previous period. 
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laboarer. One cla3r he went to seek work, but did not succeed, 
and all the food they had was a little pottage made of herbs! 
In the morning*, Maha Kasjapa looked abroad to see whom he 


should benefit, and resolved on conferring a favour upon the 
labourer. When he came with his alms-bowl to the door, the 
wife reflected that they liad nothing better to give the priest, so 
she presented to him tlie pottage, which he took to the wihara 
and gave some to Budha. The priest asked Gotama what 
would be the reward of the woman ; and he said that in seven 


days she would be ennobled. 

On the seventh day after, the king on passing a burial ground 
near the city, saw a man impaled, who cried out to him, re- 
questing a supply of food from the royal table. The king, out 
of compassion, promised that he should have it. At nicrht 
when the king was at supper, he remembered the promise he 
had made, and told his nobles to call some one to take the food ■ 
^hat they could find no one who was willing to go. A second 
‘time they attempted, but did not succeed. On the third trial, 
the labourer’s wife said she would go. The king asked her, if 
she, a woman, was not afraid to undertake the task ; but she 
said she Was not, if the five weapoms were given her, and she 
was attired as a man. The king commanded that this shonld 
he done, and she took the food. In passing a tree on the way, a 
yaka who resided in it called out to her to stop if she had 
brought him food ; but she said she was the king’s messenger, 
and the food was for another. The demon then asked her if she 
could take a message for him also; and as she agreed, he told 
her to call out aloud at a certain tal-tree she would have to pass, 
that Kali, the wife of Dighatapla, daughter of the dewa Sumana, 
had been delivered of a son. On passing the tree that had been 
pointed out, she cried out aloud as she had been told ; and the 
dewa Sumana having heard what she said, out of joy at the 
intelligence, commanded that as a reward she should be told of 
a treasure there was at the foot of the tree. When she had 
received this intelligence, she went forward to the place of 
execution, and informed the malefactor that she had brought 
him food from the king’s table. On hearing this, as hunger 
was more powerful than the pain of impalement, the man ate 
the food with eagerness; and when he had finished, asked her 
to wipe his mouth. Whilst she was in the act of doing so, he 
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seiised her hair with his teeth ; and as she could not otherwise 
release herself, she cut off the lock with the sword she had 
brought, and left it in his teeth. On returning to the kino- she 
informed him that she had executed his command ; but he said 
that he must have some proof ; on which she told him that a 
lock of her hair would be found between the malefactor’s teetlT 
and further informed him respecting the treasure, Fext dav 
the king found out by her token that what she said was ti-ue^ 
and also sent men, who dug up the treasure, and brought it to 
the palace. On seeing it he said that the woman must be pos 
sessed of great merit to have met with such good fortune- 
and he therefore, in the presence of the citizens, ennobled her’ 
by which she was rewarded for her gift to the priest, and thj 
words of Gdtama were accomplished. iSadharmmaratnaUrl) 

15 . SudJid dtt&udjS Oj 


When Budha resided at the wihara called Dakshindo-ii-i 
belongmg to the village of Eknalaka, near Rajagaha: a 
ploughing festival was held by the brahman Kasibharadwaia * 
There were a thousand oxen, the hoofs of which were cased 
Jith silver, and their necks were adorned with sweet-scented 
flowers; five hundred ploughs and goads tipped with gold; 

* It is well known that in China and some other countries nf W« f 

Asia, ploi^hmg festivals are still held. The following naiTativf iWnt”’ 
from Crawlord’s Embassy to Siam “Anril 27 ^ ® is taken 

some celebrity in the Siamese cTendai beL thafon~wh;.^,T ^ i ^ 

Siam, m former times, were wont to hdd the nlomrh lil-p ^ 

CMna, either as a religions ceremony or t an etmnV of 
industry to their subjects. This rite has long falL ^S disuse anf — 
place to one which, to say the least of it, is If lesrdSnhv TU ^ 
took place about two miles from Bangkok and I am ceremony 

apprised of it in time to be nrespnf A cj; ^ 

witnessed it, gave me the folio win a i who had often 

occasion, to represent L kfag. Thrmlnareh is chosen for this 

name of the King of the Husbindmel w I { by the - 

field, on one foot only, it beino- incumbent m the midst pf a riee- 

attitude during the time that a common nnnJ?i fimi to contunue in this uneasy 

him in a circle. Dropping the other foo/' 

looked upon as a mos^^ulucky omen- amEthe nenaWAn ^ 

Husbandmen is not onlv the n-p ™ f o the King of the 

permanent rank, whatevi that may be wit?^}f fiat also of his 

fiscation of his property. Tlfe nomiSl^Shr^f S tV " 
morning to evening. During the whoi of lasts from 

uothing is allowed to be bou4t or sold onrl wwl — are shut,- 

travention of this interdict is fm-fAW/i™ is disposed of in con- 

ning of the Hus^nS!^ forfeited, and becomes the perquisite of the : 
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fiveliTindred plo-iiglimeii in ga.y attire; and many thousands of 
spectators. Tlie wife of tiie bralnnan prepared a hundred 
thousand vessels of food, w’hicli were placed upon a w^agon; 
and accompanied bj a retiinie of maidens, beautiful as dewis, 
she went to tlie field. Tbe brahman took a vermilion wand 
in his hand, and directed that to this person rice should be 
given, and to tliat gliee, {ind to another some sweetmeat, whilst 
his wife dealt out the rice wdth a golden spoon. On the same 
day, early in the morning, Biidlia looked round the world with 
his divine eyes to see whom he should assist, when he perceived 
that the bralnnan wlio would liold a ploughing festival had the. 
merit necessary to enable him in become a rahat. He therefore 
went to the field, and remained in an elevated place, whence he 
could ‘be seen by tlie Ijiriliniiin. Tlie rays from his person 
spread to every part of the field, causing all tliat was within it 
to appear of the colour of gold. This attracted the attention of 
the people, who having finished their repast, collected around 
. Budha, and did him revermiee. But t]iC5 brahman was displeased 
when he saw what wa,s going on, and said, “See now, this great 
mendicant has come to spoil oiir spori.” When he had seen his 
person, he said again, “ Wert; lie to work like us who are 
husbandmen, he inight lieeome the king of all Jambudwipa; 
but now he does notiiing, spending his time in idleness, and 
coming to plonghing festi vals and sn(3h like places, that lie may 
beg something to eat and tlien addressing himself to Budha, 

■ he said “ Siumana, I plongli and sow, and from my ploughing 
and sowing I receip grain, and enjoy the produce; priest, it 
would be better if you were in like manner to plough and to 
sow, and then you would have food to eatf’ Budha knew when 
the time had come in which it w'ould be proper for him to speak, 
and replied, ‘bJirahman, I tio plough and sow; and from my 
■■ ploughing' and sowing I rt'a|:> immorful fruit.’’ ' On hearing, this, 
the brahman thought thus, “ Tlie sraraaua says that he ploughs 
and.sows but he has neither plough nor any other implement ; 

' he must 'have spoken falsely,” Yet cm looking.at the .''beauties 
.of ids ■ person,. 'he .though.t it Impossible -that he could tell an 
.untruth;; and. he,. therefore said, “ Bhagawat .Gdtaina, luee no 
plough ;y,; no '.''goad ; ■,n.o."Oxen ;.'.if you ..perform .the work of 
'husband.m,an:,' where 'are „ 'jour implements P” ' 'Tn''reply' to 
question,' Budha' iiifo.rm:ed,liim that his.'' field was the dharmma.. 
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the weeds that he plucked up, the cleaving to existence • the 
plough that he used, wisdom ; the seed that he sowed, purit 
tie work tiat he performed, attention to the precehs- th’ 
harvest that he reaped, nirwana ; and when he had expi’ained 
these matters at greater length, he exhorted the brahman t 
sow in the same field, unfolding before him the benefit, 
of mrwana. The brahman, after hearing this discourse 
brought forth the most excellent food, and with a ioyful mim^’ 
reverently presented it to Budha; but the sage informed him 
that he could not receive it, as it was not the custom of the 
Budhas to receive ofEerings after they had been settino. forth the 
excellencies of the dharmma, and proclaiming its aclvantae-es 
or they would be like musicians and dancers, who makf a 
cdlection after they have amused the people. The brahman 
■was therefore in doubt, as he thought that it would not be 
proper to present to any one else the food that had been offered 
to Budha. The sage perceived his thoughts, and told him that 
as the dewas had imparted to it the flavor they were accustomed - 

0 give to all food received by the Budhas, he might take it and 
pace It upon the top of a rock where there was no grass or 
thro w It into water that was free from worms. Easibharadwiia 
accordingly, threw it into pure water, where it continued warm 
a whole day; first making a noise, as if it said “chiti, chita ” 

1 -e liquid boding, and then sending forth smoke. The brahmA 
ok notice of this wonderful occurrence ; then went to Budha 

z> ® Pf®«thood, and afterwards became a rahat’ 
{Mtlinda Frasna.) 


16. The History of Anepidu. 

_There resided in Bajagaha a rich merchant, who was intimate 
with Anepidu, a merchant of Sewet.* The two friends wbre 

theTAn ° 500 wagons of merchandize, 

di ‘ , i “Lr^s *°'o ” ‘:f, “ • 

D-ah, 0)ne day Anepidu approached Eaia- 

ga a, but there was no friend to meet him ; he came to the city, 

of KeSsala. is termeff the metropolis 

si-ti; and is placed by bot/nlrlv Z tw!ir ^ Hman-tsang, She-lo-va- 

visited by I-a Hian, tW werZni Li “‘e ^yzabad, in Oude. When 
man, mere vere in it not more than 200 families or houses. 
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tlie street, the liouse, but saw no one to w^elcome Mm, as bad 
been nsnal. When be entered tbe bouse, bis friend was there ; 
but bis greeting was hurried and brief. At night, however, be 
came to him to inform him of tbe reason of his conduct ; he 
expected Budha and his priests the next day to receive an alms- 
offering at his dwelling, and he bad been too much engaged in 
making the necessary preparation to show him tbe accustomed 
courtesy. At the mention of tbe name of Budba, Anepidu 
instantly formed tbe resolution to see tbe sage, which arose from 
tbe merit he had received in former births. Nor was be willino- 
to delay his visit to the sage for a single moment, until his friend 
told him that Budha would be at that hour in retirement, and 
could not be disturbed. The merchant of Sewet retired to rest, 
but in the first watch of the night there was a preternatural 
light in his chamber ; as he Ksupposed that it was day, he arose, 
and it was only by seeing tbe moon shining in tbe sky that he 
was convinced of his error. In the second watch he was 
deceived by a similar appearance. In the third watch there was 
the same light, and as he was now certain that it was day, he 
proceeded towards the residence of Budba. Tbe doors of tbe 
house and the gates of tbe city opened to him of their own 
accord. When he had walked some distance, be came to a 
cemetery, and saw a human body which he knew was a corpse, 
as it was cold, putrid, and emitted a most offensive smell. At 
the sight of it he became afraid, when tbe light vanished, and it 
was intensely dark all around. But a dewa who resided in tbe 
cemetery spoke to him on the great merit of those who set their 
feet to the hearing of bana, by which he was encouraged, and 
the light returned. As he proceeded further, he refiected, 
‘‘ There are many now who say that they are Budba, and I may 
be deceived ; there was a name given me, Sudatta, by my 
parents, which is known only to them and me; if Gdtama tells 
me what it is, when I ask him to repeat it, I will believe in him ; 
but if he cannot repeat it, I will seek Budba elsewhere. Early 
in the morning, Budha, who knew what was passing in his 
mind, went to meet him, and on seeing him, said, “ Sudatta, 
come hither I” On hearing this word, the faith of Anepidu was 
established, and he promised to cleave unto the sage until the 
end of his life. Then Budha repeated to him two stanzas ; “ He 
who is free from evil desire attains the highest estate, and is 
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always in prosperity. He who cuts off demerit, who subdues 
the mind, and attains a state of perfect eonanimifTr 

nirwana ; this is his prosperity.’ Anepidu now entered the first 
patlij and. re(][HGstGd Budlia to rGCGivG from liim on tliG follow* 
day an alms-offoring, attondod hy his priosts. 

Anepidu, on returning to the house of hi.s friend inform 
him .f he h.d mho .oid thot mho. t"tTS 

bewet, his host was at all charges, and that he must allow the 
same to be done at Rajagaha ; but Anepidu refused his assist 
ance, as well as that of the king and of the chief of the villas-es 
which^ were offered, and purchased vessels, ovens, and all tL» 
requisite utensils, at his own expence. When the repast was 
concluded he mvited Budha to Sewet, telling him that the kin? 
of that city reigned over the countries of Kasi and Kosol m 
yojanas in extent, and that his own wealth was immense ^The 
road between Rajagaha and Sewet, a distance of 45 yoianas 
was nchly ornamented, and resting-places were erected at the 
en ^ 0 every yojana, as Budha accepted the invitation. When • 

of“t£ cRrrtTk -^17 f ^ tlie suburbs 

of the city, that he might find a suitable place for the erection 

of the wihara, not too near nor too distant. At last he found a 

place of this description, belonging to the prince Jeta. But when 

he asked the prince to dispose of it, he replied that he would 

not let him have it, unless he were to cover it over with golden 

Anepidu, “upon these 

conditions the garden is mine.” When the prince saw that he ' 

and as Anepidu would not give up his right, the matter was 
referred to a court of justice, and decided against the prince 
Jeta then ^fleeted, “My garden is a thousand cubits in LX 

Lh “LsLh ""'X able to cover it 

-bedded 

garden and saw fi Anepidu went together to the 

g den, and saw that all the useful trees were cut down only 

a treasurer, and commanded that his stores of wealth should 

Eandades-Aag^^’^LydATaa^BuIam^^ great price when 

Magnetes, ae much gold ooi as of the battle of 
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be entered, and as many masnrans bronglit ont as would be 

necessary. THe treasurer accordingly emptied seven stores, and 

measured the golden masurans as if they had been grain. The 

«■ 

masurans were measured to the extent of ninety yalas, and were 
then brought and thrown down in the garden ; and a thousand 
men, each taking up a bundle of money, began to cover the 
garden. Anepidu commanded his servants to measure the space 
occupied by the standing trees, and give as many masurans as 
would have been required if they had not been there, that he 
might lose no part of the merit he hoped to gain. When he 
saw that the entrance was not covered, he commanded his 
treasurer to break open another of the stores, and bring a 
further supply, though he knew by the plates of copper on which 
his wealth was numbei'ed, that the store preserved by his fore- 
father in the seventh generation backward had been opened, and 
that the whole sum disposed of amounted to 18 kotis of masu- 
rans ; but w^hen Jeta saw^ that although Anepidu had already 
given so much, he was equally ready to give more, he I'eflected 
that it wnuld be well for him also to partake in the merit, and 
declared that the sum he had received was sufficient. After this 
was concluded, Anepidu began the erection of the wihara; 
around it were houses for the priests ; offices that were suitable 
lor the day, and others for the night ; an ambulatory ; tanks ; 
and gardens of fruit and flower trees ; and around the whole, 
extending 4000 cubits, was a wall 18 cubits high. The whole of 
these erections cost 18 kotis of masurans. In addition, Anepidu 
had many friends w’ho assisted him, some by their personal 
labour, and others by their wealth. Jeta also said, What has 
a prince to do with money procured from a merchant so he 
expended the whole of the 18 kotis he had received in building 
a palace seven stories high, at each of the four sides of the 
' garden. 

When all was finished, Budha wus invited to visit the place; 
and he set off by easy stages, sixteen miles each day, so that he 
was forty -five days in travelling from Bajagaha to Sewet. On 
his approach to the city, he was met by, a splendid procession, 
composed pi different companies with 500 persons in each, 
carrying appropriate vessels and emblems, of the most costly 
desoription. One company was headed by Anepidu’s two 
daughtei's, Maha Subadra and Chula Subadra. y Anepidu. 

' Q ^ 
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escorted Budha to tie wiiara, and then enquired from tie sao-e 
unto -wiom it siould be offered, who said “Let it be offered to 
tie -wiole priestiood, wietier present or absent.” Then 
Anepidn poured water from a golden vessel upon the hands of 
Budha, in token that he dedicated the rvihara to all priests 
whatsoever, from whichever of the four quarters they mio-ht 
come ; after which Budha repeated a stanza “ He who re- 
sides in this wihara will be protected from heat and cold • 
from wild beasts, mosquitoes, and nagas ; he who dedicated this 
wihaia, if there be to him another birth, will in that birth be 
protected from all these dangers.” By listening to the bana, 
many became rahats. Budha resided in the wihara nine months, 
and in the daily alms which Anepidn presented, he expended 
18 kdtis ; so that the whole of the gifts that he presented 
would amount to 54 kdtis of masurans. In former ages, the 
same place was given to the Budhas by other rich merchants. 


17. The History of Wisdkhd, 

There resided In Anga and Magadha, five merchants, called 
Meda, Jdti, Jatila, Kakawali, and Punnaka; the wealth that 
they possessed-was immense. In the family of Meda were five 
persons possesshfeof great merit from actions done in former 
births; viz., the merchant, his daughter Chandrapaduma, his 
son Dhananja, his daughter-in-law Sumana, and his secretary 
Punnaka. When Wisakh^ daughter of Dhananja and Sumana 
was nbout seven years of age, Budha visited the village of 

addi m Anga. On his approach to the village, Meda 
chrected Dhananja to send his daughter , to meet him, with a 
retinue of ^0 maidens of the same age in chariots. Though 
so young, Wisakha received this command with great joy • 
_n Wien near the sage, she thought it more respectful to 
_ escend from her chariot and walk. When Budha saw her he 
mew that from the merit she possessed she would become the 
mother of his lay disciples, or his principal female disciple ; and 
ie therefore preached the dharmma, by which she and her 
maidens entered the first of the paths. The next day 
MWd the same privilege from hearing bana, and gave aim: 
o Budha^and his priests during two weeks. After this Budhi 
returned to the wihara of Jetawana. 
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At tHs time tlie younger sister of Pase-nadi, king of Kosol, 
was tke principal queen of Bimsara; and tlie younger sister of 
Bimsara was the principal queen of Pase^-nadi, The king of 
Xosol thought that as there were njany rich merchants in 
Bajagaha, he would request him to send one of them to reside 
inKosol. After consulting with his nobles. Bimsara said that 
as it would be difficult to prevail upon one of the merchants of 
the first class to go, he would speak to Dliananja, who did not 
belong to the superior grade. When Dhananja was called into 
the royal presence for this purpose, he said that he was ready to 
go, if commanded by the king. This merchant therefore ac- 
companied the king of Kosol on his return; and on their 
journey they arrived in the evening at an open space where 
four ways met. Dhananja having asked the king how large 
his city -was, learnt that it was seven yojanas in size ; but on 
hearing this, he said it would be difficult for his large retinue 
to find accommodation in such a city, and he therefore requested 
permission to remain in the spot where they then were, without 
proceeding further. The king acceded to this request, and 
remained there tlrree or four days with his attendants to assist 
in forming places cf shelter, after which he w’-ent forward to 
Sewet. This place was called Saketu, from having been their 
evening resting-place, and Dhananja was appointed its chief. 

There was in Sewet a merchant called Migara, who had a 
son, Piirnna-wardhana, a young man of excellent appearance. 
One day his parents said to Iiim that he had arrived at a proper 
age to maiuy ; but he said that he would never marry unless he 
could meet with a female possessed of the five beauties (pancha- 
kalyana). His parents asked him what they were; and he 
said, “ 1, Kesa kalyana ; hair that when spread out will be 
splendid as the feathers of the peacock’s tail. 2. Mansa- 
kalyana; lips, that wlietlier betel has been eaten or not will 
always be red as the kern fimit. 3. Ashti-kalyana ; teeth white, 
uniform, near each other, and of the same height. 4. Chawi- 
kalyana ; the body of an uniform colour, without a single spot. 
5. Waya-kalyana ; though she should have twenty children, 
never to appear old, and though she should live to be a hundred 
years old, not to have a single grey hair.” The parents, when 
they received this reply, collected 108 brahmans, from whom 
they enquired if there was such a female in the wnrld ; and they 

Q 2 , ■ 
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were told tiat there was. Tien eight of the brahmans were 
selected and were sent to all parts of Jambudwipa to find a 
maiden of this description, a great reward being promised to 
the discoverer. They were long unsaecessful in their search 
nt arrived at Saketu on a festival day, when the ladies of the 
city, at other times kept in the strictest privacy, were accua- 
tomed to make their appearance in public, and join in the 
amusements of the season. The nobles had now an opnortunitv 
of seeing their equals of the other sex ; and they were accus! 
tomed to go to the corners of the streets to throw flowers and 
garlands at them as they passed. The brahmans thought that 
this would be, a good opportunity to accomplish their design • 
an or this Pi^ose «iey took their station in a certain hall.’ 
By and bye, Wisakha, now fifteen years of age, came within 
sight attended by her maidens ; and as a shower of rain came 
on, the other ladies began to run towards the hall in creat' 
confusion; but Wisakha continued to walk at her usual naoe 
pstusif there had been no rain at all. As she came neW 
the brahmans saw that she had four of the beauties, but thev 
could not see her teeth. They therefore entered into conversZ 
tion wi h her, and said, as if in jest, “Unfortunate will be the 
man who has you for a wife ; if you go for water in the mornin' 
you will not return before night, and so he will get nothing to 
eat ^^Swee ly she replied, “ How so ?” and they informed her 
that theyjudpd thus, because she was the last to arrive at the 
all and the last in putting off her ornaments that had been 
wet by the rain. But she said that, it was not from indolence • 

It was not graceful in a female to run.* “There are four persons 

pon his heaj and he is arrayed in the royal ornaments ; the 

lltZ f compare him to a labo;rer. 

A ihe loyal elephant, when his elegant trappin-s are on 

is a^^^ say she 

IS a man. It was on this account I did not run. Agahi, a 

young maiden may be, compared to merchandize on sale • were 
she to run, she might fall or dash bpr ■fnn+ • i i’ , 

damard ! 7 T 7 feet would be 

saw bv this r 77. 7 brahman, who 

77k 7 1 ^ *be Wife of 

e brahman must not run even when it rains.”— Manu. Inst. iv. 
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tlieir lord, make known to her their intention, and put a chain 
of great value upon her neck. When Wisakha had learnt the 
name and rank of Purnna-wardhana, she sent to inform her 
father, and requested that chariots might be provided to convey 
her and her maidens home. The father asked the brahmans 
the wealth of tlieir lord, and they said 40 kdtis of treasure. 
Dhananjara said that this was only as much as his daughter 
would require for bathing money f but as his rank was equal, 
he consented to her betrothal. 

The brahmans now went to tell Migara of their success, who 
was well pleased, and resolved to set out for Saketu without 
delay, but went first to inform the king of what had taken place. 
The king said that it was at his request the rich merchant had 
come to reside in those territories, and that therefore he would 
himself be present at the marriage. On hearing this, Migara, 
sent to inform the merchant of the king’s intention ; and said 
that as it was impossible he could provide for so large a retinue, 
the marriage had better be celebrated privately ; but Dhananjara 
replied, that if even ten kings, with as many armies, were to 
come, he could provide for them all. Still Migara thought he 
said this as a mere boast, and sent again to tell him that only 
a few guards would be left in the city, and the king would be 
attended by 8 kdtis of men ; but he replied as before, that he 
could provide for them all. Dhananjara gave 70 measures of 
diamonds, pearls, and precious stones to the jewellers, to be 
made into different kinds of ornaments. When the king had 
arrived in the city and remained several days, he sent to tell the 
merchant that he had better not delay the marriage of his 
daughter, as the providing for so many people must be a burden 
to him ; but Dhananjara said that the proper nekata for the mar- 
riage would not occur in less than four months, and that in the 
interval his majesty was to enjoy himself, and all his expenses 
would be defrayed. During the whole of the four months, the 
city was like a festive hall ; through the liberality of the mer- 
chant no one wanted for anything. The firewood consumed in 
a single day amounted to 500 loads, which caused it to be 
deficient when all other things were in prof usion ; but Dhananjara, 
when informed of the circumstance, gave an order that the old 

* It is said that Moeris gave the entire revenue of the lake knovm by Ms 
name to his queen for her pei'sonal expenses in dress and perfumes. 
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stables of the elephants and horses should be pulled down 
fc wo«l for f„l. This oolj I„W . f.Hoigbt 

which he gave from the stores coarse cloth, then gradually doth 
of a finer kind, and last of all sandal wood, as no fuel could 

otherwise he procured at that time, it being the rainy season* 
At the conclusion of the four months the ornaments were 
brought by the jewellers. On the day of the marriage the whole 
body of the bride was . covered with ornaments. On her he.d 
was an ornament in the form of a beautiful peacock, with fea 
thers made of precious stones, the neck being composed of one 
single ^ emerald ; and the image was so constructed that when 
the wind blew it uttered sounds, so that those at a distance 
longht it was ahve. She also possessed the ornament for the 
waist called mekhala; and the value of the whole was nine kdtis 
o masiirans.f Dhananjara presented his daughter with 600 
wagons laden with gold ; and as many laden with silver and 
with all kinds of requisites and treasures ; of each 500 • and 

c °t^it ox?e d JT When tlie train left the 

c.ty It extended twelve miles. The gates of the places where 

the other cattle, 120.000 in number, were confined, were also 

thrown opn, when the whole herd of animals, of their own 

aSd tS" ^ M 

twelve J ", remained in this position, extending 
ve_ miles further. Previous to her departure, Dhananjara 

gave daughter a number of advices, in figurative language 

such as that she should never give fire from her house to another 

Mr ^receive fire into her house. This was overheard by 

Migara, who wondered what it could all mean, hfext morning 

m the presence of the royal guests, he appointed eight persons 

» -.horn b, cld confide, to „oon.pn„y I, or » g. ° dioL, ..d 

presented her with the set of ornaments worth nine kelas and a 

lac. He also proclaimed to all his retainers, that whoever 

^ "Vijaya Eagliava IN'ayaclu, king of Taniore dailv fWl I9nnm i 

to be taken down, or pulled to pieces in orXTo supply fuel 
this supply was exhausted : he then directed. ^ 

to be dipped in oil, and made of w t”*? “ 

Soo. June, 1838. lor lucl.— Kev. W, Taylor, Journ. As. 

poL?SrL°^ote only been 

Sujdta, whopresented the oflbring of foo^toTho nrince 

preyious to his becoming Biidha ^ ^ prmce Sidhaptta, immediately 
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wished to accompany her might go, and those who preferred to 
stay might remain ; but they all said that they wonld accompany 
the bride. The merchant then went with the king part of the 
way, after which he returned home. 

Migara who was a sceptic, was the last person in the procession, 
and when he saw all the people before him, he was angry at 
their coming, as the whole would have to be provided for ; and 
he would have driven them back, but was prevented. When 
they approached the city, Migara thought that if the bride 
entered it in a covered litter, all the people would say it was 
because her ornaments were of inferior value, or because she 
was not beautiful ; he therefore requested her to enter an open 
chariot, that she might be seen of all. On their arrival at the 
house of Migara, the king and his nobles sent many costly 
presents to Wisakha, in return for the attention that had been 
shewn to them by her father during four months ; but she said 
she had no need of these things, and what she received from 
one she sent to another, according to their age and circumstances, 
and thus secured the friendship of all. Migara was at this time 
a follower of the tirttaka Nighanta. One day he invited 
Wisakha to go with him to worship; and she, well pleased, put 
on her most splendid ornaments for the purpose j hut when she 
saw that the persons she was to worship were naked tirttakas, 
she was ashamed, and asked her father-in-law why he had 
brought her to such a place.'^ The tirttakas overheard what she 
said, and addressed Migara thus, : “ This is an unhappy follower 
of Gdtama ; why did you choose s,uch a person to be the wife of 
your son ; it will be better to send her away at once, as if she 
remains she will undoubtedly he the destruction of your house;” 
but her father-^imlaw apolc>gised for her, and said that she was 
young. 

On a certain occasion, when Migara was in the mansion, a 
rahat came to the door with his alins-howl ; but Wisakha told 
him to pass on, as the master of that house ate purama (one 
meaning of which is, filth). This was overheard by Migara, 
who resolved at once to send her away. But she said that she 

‘ * A similar story is referred to by Osonm Korosi ; but the heroine of the 
Tibetan tale is called Sumagadha ; and several of the incidents here related 
are, on another occasion, spoken of in connection with a girl from Ohampa, 
■'ealled;Sa-ga-ma.G' 
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Tfas not a slave to go here and there at the bidding of another ■ 
her father had sent with her eight respectable persons to protect 
her, and they must be called. When they came, Migara said 
that she had spoken disrespectfully of him ; but she declared 
that she had only said that he was eating purama, meaning that 
he was suffering the consequences of deeds done in former births 
At another time she went out of the house at night with a lio-ht" 
which was observed by her father-in-law, and he asked her why 
she had done it ; when she informed him that a valuable mare 
had foaled, and she went to see what was going on in the stable 
“ But,” said he, “ did not your father tell yon that yon were not 
to give a light from the house to another?” She replied 
“ Tes ; but my father was not talking about the light of a lamp” 
but about tittle-tattle and scandal, which I am neither to tell 
nor hear. ’ In the same way she explained to him the nature of 
the other advices she had received, by which he was satisfied. 
In the presence of her eight guardians she then asked him if he 
had any other fault to find with her ; and when he confessed 
at he had none, she said that she was now ready to take her 
departure, if he would summon her attendants for the purpose ■ 
but he now urged her to remain. She therefore said to him’ 
Ton are a sceptic ; I am a behever in Budha and the gems ; if 
I rernain I must have permission to go and hear bana, and give 
a ms. ^ This was granted. Soon afterwards she invited Budha 
^d his prieste to partake of an offering of food at her house. 

1}, became alarmed, and 

thought that if Migara saw Budha, they themselves would only 

appear to him like apes ; they therefore tried to persuade him 
iw ^ refused to listen to them, as he said 

Tust tut?r r T Jiear bana, he 

S that r®" knew 

merit hJ , T kad the necessaiy 
ment, he resolved to catch him that day as in a net. Mig&a 

wheXb i'rL kis eyes being covered; but • 

when he heard the discourse of Budha, he was so charmed that 

he tore awaj the bandage, and beheld the beauties of fhe ci« 
im as a mother ; and approaching Budha, he declared that he 
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would trust in him alone, and that this was the field in which ho 
would sow his forty kotis of treasures. He also repeated a 
stanza to this effect : He who gives to Budha will reap a 
benefit for that which he has given ; this my journey has been 
to me a fortunate one.” From this time the door of Migara was 
shut to all others, but open to the priests of Budha. As 
Wisakha was thus the means of converting Migara, she was 
called in consequence Migara-Matawi, and became the mother, 
or chief, of the upasikawas or female lay disciples of Budha. 

Thrice each day Wisakha went to the wihara ; in the day-time 
taking an offering of food, and in the evening fiowers and lamps. 
On one occasion she asked permission to prefer eight requests to 
Budha. The sage replied that the Budhas were not accustomed 
to grant the requests of women ; but when she said that they 
were relative to religion, permission was granted. “ I request,” 
she said, That whatever priests come to you, you will send 
them to my house first, to receive alms. 2. That until my 
death, I may give alms daily to 500 priests. 3. That whenever 
a priest is sick, application may be made to me for what is 
necessary. 4. That I may give alms to those who assist the 
sick. 5. That the lord of the universe will partake of the rice- 
gruel and other things I provide for the 500 priests. 6. That 
yearly, at the end of wass, I may give 500 sets of pirikaras to 
as many priests. 7. That I may be applied to whenever any 
article of medicine is required. 8. That yearly I .may give to 
all the priests of Budha the robes called kaspilisandan.” The 
whole of these requests were granted by Budha. 

Wisakha had 20 children in 20 years, 10 sons and 10 
daughters ; each of these had 20 children ; so that she had 400 
grandchildren ; and as each of these had again 20 children, she 
had 8000 great grandchildren ; and all these were free from every 
kind of disease. Though she had the strength of five elephants, 
the king of Kosol 'was sceptical I'especting it ; and to ascertain 
its truth, he one day, on meeting her, urged his elephant 
towards her, but she held its trunk with two fingers, as if it 
had been merely a plantain tree, so that it roared out from pain. 
She afterwards thought it would be better to sell the ornaments 
she received at her marriage, and erect a wih4ra with the 
proceeds ; but there was no one in Sewet who had wealth 
enough to purchase them. She therefore bought a garden at 
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tie east side of the citj, and expended immense treasures in +1 
election of a wihara, which was called Piiwar-ima fr- 
place in which it stood. On the day when this w’l ' 

presented to Budha, he declared that all her riches 

»d p„.pe,%, a. „„I1 of the merit .he had loe.a'f 

former births, ^ received m 

18_ Anumdha Amanda, BSwadatta, and other Prince, heron, 
Pnests , and Ananda is o,,ointed to the Office of 

The queen of Amitddana, younger brother of Sudho'dsn 

Sanda; and she had two sons, Mahanama and Anurudt ’ 
daughter, Rdhini. When Anurndhs ’lurudha, and a 

one day played at a game calledti wL Z 
being agreed that t^ person wh% Llwas L pi;: 

As Anurudha lost the game, the brothers said thel 
no more until the cake was produced; he theLforT sent t 
mother, and she gave him what he required Thi ® 

three times. A fourth time he sent for a cake but 
sent him word that there were “ no more.” When he t 

the message, he thought that the words “no m“e ’ wo "'I. 

name of some other kinrl of ....i i . ° more were the 

sumo orner Lind of cake ; and he accordino-1,r i ■, 

a messenger to request that a “ no more cake ” ^ w l 

resoRed tLt she would teach hLl Indforthi 

him a vMsel with aothing ia it One of the sent 

the eitj ..w that it wonfd he hette f t’o*”, ' 

meaning of this term- enri Lo « f ' * 

created for the purpose in the Placed a cake 

slave. No sooner mLo ^ t^e 

the cake with his finger, than he felt the rushino- I f 

After dividing it to his companions he went to 1 ® 

tail, “ How i, it that if jo. have I'ovai “ 

have never given me any of those excellent f you 

The queen, surprised, asked the slave what hlrtokorf-^” 
and when she was informed she said -f ^ taken place; 

done by some dewa. The prince intor 1 f been 

only kind of cake he intended to eat inXturf Ld th'^ ™ f® 

hm oompaoioo. at th.i. .port, P„m 4 “L. 7 “a*” 
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wanted a cake, lie sent to his mother for it, and she returned 
the vessel empty ^ but the dewa always provided a cake similar 

to the one first received by the prince. 

"When Anuriidha was filti'cn years of age, he was talking with 
the princes Bhaddi and Kimbila, and ono asked the other 

whence rice was produced. Kimbila said it was produced fiom 

a vessel, naming the vessel in winch rice is cleaned. ^ Bhaddi 
said it was produced from another kind of vessel, naming that 
in which it is cooked. But Anurudha said that it is produced 
from a golden disli, with feet, about a carpenters cubit in 
height naming the ve.ssel from wliich he had seen the rice 
noured out when hronght to bo eaten. Whilst the prince was 
thus ignorant of all that relates to the world, it^was determined 
by Budha to ordain ono from each of the lamilies of the Sakya 
race ; and a.s A! alianama was not dosirons of enduring the 
privations of tlie priesthood, and feared that if his brother 
received the kingdom liis ignoranco would bo the cause of many 
calamities, he thought he would try by a stiutagem to prevail on 
him to abandon the world. Ho therefore said to him, What 
do you say? How is it to be? Bioe will have to be provided. 

“ What,” said Anurudha., “ is not rice produced from the golden 
dish?”' “ No,” ha replied, “ but from the labour of thehusbaud- 
mau (describing at length tlie manner in which agriculture 
was then carried on). 'I’liero must be a plough, a yo ve (in a 
eighteen different article.s are enumerated). The labourer must 
clear a space from all olistructions, make ditches and bauks, 
break the hard clods, and bring manure ; the seed must be 
sown ; for a wcet the field must be watched, that the seed may 
not be carried away by birds ; fences will have to he tied ; a 
lodge must bo built for the watchens to sleep in at night ; xt mus 
he guarded from rats, pigs, deer, and other animals; 
ear is formed, care must be taken to preserve it rom lo x^ as 
and other diseases; every day persons must go round, maimg 

a noise; and dry leaves must be hung, to ^ _ 

birds ; if it be an inferior grain, it must be watched m this way 
three or four months, and if a superior, six or seven men .is , as 
it ripens, noises must be made without ceasing, an peis 
must run about in all directions to keep off parrots,* peafowl, 

* is a district 

In the evening the imrrots resort to the cocoanut tieoe tiiat 
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and other birds that steal the grain, shontino- till th 
hoarse; after it is reaped, the owner mn=!+ 

whether it be half, or two thirds, so that he'lTto 
shares and keep only one; if the whole has to be 

Hmself; a portio“n mit be gtn Tth 1 
nowers, and the washerman, tomtom-belter an^tL^^'^ 
must each have his share; when payment has be ^ 
what has been borrowed, the remainder must be sto 
granary; of this, some must be kept for seed e! I “ 
js not fit for seed, must be separated W the ;rin^ 
food; so much as is required for each dAv rv. / ^ 

out, that it may last until the no + i ^ portioned 

oncluded the same round must begin a<^ain • it is 
work, work, without any leisure • fbo L i, “j ’ ^ ® always 

o. b. to ^ t, tL."w“r;,f LrSu “Tr^ 

at last 1. „./wo io go “ ‘ 

leaning on two sticks, to beg; and after all tbk f , . 

may be that he falls into hell. Brother, I tell you aD th ' ^ +T'^ ' 

wealth and honours, and I whf to 

priest.” But Anurudha said that he was not nr^"" ^ 

the householder had so many troubles • and if / 
be „.,d beoooo tbo pj, J 

possessions. At once he went to request the ne ■ ■ ^ ^ 
mother, that he might carry thi« permission of his 

eyes ; all my joy is to see you and TOuTbroa 

the thought of your becoming a priest- bear 

■ wMt do ,0. tofr.. zcrrs t 

not till it has arrived at the sea so will J^'^er stays 

directed towards Budha; therefore eontinuallj be 

become a priest.” But she still / n permission to 

.bo L, „bo. itrL 

“» *“ *b. *»»d^r";4t..d 

peopV ^ f other sounds. 
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know no repose until I liave gone to the residence of Badha.” 
But the mother was still relentless, and requested that words 
like these might not again fall upon her ear. The prince 
declared the third time, “ As the river that ascends from a rock 
into the sky does not abide there, but again descends to the 
earth, so my mind will know no stay until it has proceeded to 
the place of consecration : therefore I again entreat your permis- 
sion.” The queen was unable to say more, from the excess of 
her grief ; but by way of evasion she told him that his friend 
Bhaddi had now become a king, and if he could persuade 
Bhaddi to become a priest, her permission would no longer be 
withheld. She thought that no one who was a king had ever 
become a priest, and therefore gave her consent upon this 
condition. 

When Anuradha set out to speak to Bhaddi upon the subject, 
he reflected upon what his mother had said, and saw that he must 
try to accomplish his purpOKse by a stratagem. The Sakya 
^ princes,” he thought, “ do not lie even to save life ; so I must 
try to catch him by inducing him to make a declaration, and 
then turn his words upon himself.” Accordingly he went to the 
king, and after kissing him, said, “ I cannot declare my affection 
for you; if you have the same regard for me, leave all these 
treasures, and let us both become priests ; if I enter the priest- 
hood first, we shall continue near to each other.” As they had 
been friends from the time that they played together as children, 
Bhaddi, prompted by affection, but scarcely knowing what he 
said, gave his word that if Anurudha became a priest first, he 
would follow his example. The prince was greatly rejoiced at 
receiving this declaration, and said, “ I intend to become a priest 
to-day, therefore come with me now.” But Bhaddi began to 
repent of the promise he had made, and said, ‘fWe are both 
young yet ; let us enjoy ourselves for the present, and when we 
are old we can embrace the priesthood.” To this Anurudha 
replied, ‘‘ There is no regularity in the order of old age and death ; 
sometimes old age precedes death, but at other times death 
precedes old age ; your declaration is not a wise one ; ,the prince 
Sidhartta renounced the world at twenty -nine years of age, and 
many nobles of this city have done the same, whilst they were 
yet young ; the receiving of the priesthood is a great privilege ; 
therefore speak not another word, but come with me now. 
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Bhaddi respected tlie promise he had given, and said th«f • 
pnest ; but Annrudha said be would not listen to this proposal 

two ru! -d gradnallj came doL t 

two , but bis friend was inflexible. Again be proposed a Z 
SIX montbs, and so on, until be came down to a fortnio-bt w 

e pimce was equally unwilling to yield At 

tetod, «I 

' ng om, and give tbe necessary advices to my successor • if v 
love me, say no more.” ^ ? ii you 

At tbe end of seven days Bbaddi, Anuirndha Anand« fl, 
of Sudbodana’s younger brother, tbe prince Kimbil« tJ' ’ f.™ 

the son of Suprabudba (tbe princess Tasddbara bein<^ bis vo'^^ 
s.ster) and tbe prince Bbagu, went with a g^Lue tf " 
place about sixteen miles from the city as if for fb^ * ! 

taking pleasure: but they contrive7’to s 
attendants, taking with them only UpAli tb^ V 

ney ai rived at a private place, they took off tbeiV ‘ . 
ments, gave them to tbe barber, and told bL tbat bemflf i 

k“ “ w Z??. dii 

take these ornaments to the citv fhp ^ ^ 

wratMul. ,iU deprive of Ufe ® ’’T”*; 

if these princes could Ip^'tr A n ^ of no benefit to me; 
the sam! coul n u ! to become recluses 

the ornaments up in a tree, to be taken by’tbe firstTomer H 
pursued tbe direction taken bv tbf. tv.- T ’ 

Mlewed ae„, a.d ,hep Ly 

together. ^ ' mtoimed, they went on 

Budha was at that time in a village pflllAd a • t i 
to the princes of Malla. When the princes 
would admit them to tbe priesthood, they said iL tbet w f 
ankononrablefamily, so much so as not toZ~tl7eZ"v 
but in order that their dio-nifTr w,: ux i P 7 ^®®P®°*®^entobim; 

that the barber should be ordined^fi I"® *^167 wished 

to worship him, and if they even bon^bt ofr 7^^*^ 
possessions, they would know xb , ^ returning to their 

“ in if pop ,1„ Z tebZ ‘k™’ 

return would be nrevAn / • and thus their 

«d .Vd.i„d fhXb“ L ZXTt”' *>■” — 

lauat, when observing tte ordinance oaUed 
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widarsana, in tlie time of wass. Ananda entered so wan, and 
became the principal attendant on the person of Bndha. Kimhila 
and Bhagn became rahats, and each had 500 disciples. Dewa- 
datta performed the ordinance called dhyana. Upali became a 
rahat, and the chief of those who understood the Winaya-pitaka. 
Annrndha observed widarsana-, and became a rahat; and from 
havirg formerly given a lamp-olfering to Piyiimatnra Bndha, he 
became the chief of those who have supernatural vision ; and 
received divine eyes, by which he could see all things in a hun- 
dred thousand sakwalas, as plainly as a mustard seed held in the 
hand. 

One day Anuriidha went to the village of Munda, in which 
there resided a noble, Maha- munda, who requested him to perform 
wass ; but he said that it was not in his power, as he had no 
samanera to assist him. The noble had two sons, Maha»sumana 
and Kuda-sumana, and he said that Anurudha might take the 
elder of the two and consecrate him ; but he refused, as he saw 
that he was deficient in merit. He therefore received Kuda- 
sumana, at that tiaie about seven years of age ; who, as his hair 
was cut off, saw part of it, on which he reflected that a little time 
previous it had been the ornament of his headj and was now only 
a worthless thing to be thrown away. In the act of carrying on 
this meditation on the meanness of the body and its secretions, 
he became a rahat. After receiving the offerings of his parents 
on two pdya days, as Anurudha said he must return to Bndha, in 
their jDresence he ascended into the air, and accompanied the 
priest to a stone cave in the forest of Himala. At night, when 
w^alking for the purpose of religious meditation, Anurudha was 
attacked with flatulence ; and when the samanera saw the pain 
that he endured, ho asked him if he had ever suffered from the 
same complaint before, and in what way it was then cured. The 
priest informed him that it had previously been cured by some 
of the water of the Anotatta lake, on hearing which he said he 
would go and fetch some ; and Anurudha said, though it was 
guarded by a naga called Pannaka, he would allow him to take 
some, when informed for whom it was intended. At the time he 
arrived at the lake, Pannaka was sporting in it, with 500 other 
n%as, who, when he saw him, said, ‘‘ What is this young priest 
coming hither for with his vessel? I will not allow him to take 
away any of the water but as Sumana saw his anger, he 
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remainei in tlie air, and repeated a stanza, stating wlij He Had 
come. Still tHe naga said, “Priestling, yon may go and take 
water from tHe Ganges, bnt yon sHall Have none from tHis lake.” 
Upon tHis Snmana let Him know tHat tHongH He was only seven 
years of age, His power was immensely greater tHan tHat of tHe 
n%a ; He conld take tHe eartH and pnt it npon tHe top of MaHa 
Mern ; to Him, water was not water ; nor fire, fire ; nor iron, iron; 
He was tHe samanera of AnnrndHa, and a priest of BndHa. Pan- 
naka said tHat if He were so clever. He Had better try to get some 
of tHe water ; bnt He would see tHat He conld not sncceed. THe 
dewas from tHe different Idkas now assembled, as it were in a mo- 
ment, to see wHetHer tHe naga or tHe priest of seven years wonld 
prove tHe stronger in tHe contest. THen Snmana assnmed tHe 
form of a braHma, twelve yojanas in size, and entered tHe body of 
the naga, fifty yojanas in size, in wHicH He. walked about; bnt tHe 
pain He tHereby caused made tHe naga cry out witH a noise as if 
sea and sky were united. By His struggles, tHe water of tHe lake 
rose into HigH waves, wHicH enabled Him to dip His vessel into it 
as He walked ; and wHen it was full. He said tHat He Had got wHat 
He came for, and wonld now return. THe dewas saw tHat He was 
tHe conqueror. Pannaka, angry at being tHus defeated, set off to 
pursue Him, upon wHicH He assumed His own form; and wHenHe 
presented tHe water to tHe priest, the naga declared tHat He Had 
not given it ; but as Snmana said tHat He Had, and AnnrndHa 
knew tHat a raHat could not tell a lie He drank it. Pannaka 
tHouglit still that He would be revenged ; but tHe priest told Him 
tHat Snmana Had more power tHan akoti of nagas ; and wHen He 
Heard tHis He went to tHe samanera, asked His pardon, told Him 

He migHt take tHe water at any time He required it, and tHen 
went away. 

THe priest AnurudHa, accompanied by Snmana, afterwards 
went to^BudHa, wHo was at tHat time residing in tHe wiliara of 
Pdrwarama. THe inferior priests of tHat place took tHe sama- 
nera by tHe ear, and asked Him if one so young could fast after 
tHe turning of tHe sun, or perform the journeys required to be 
undertaken by tHe priests ; and tHey enquired if He did not wisH 
to return to His mother. THey tHus despised Him, because tHey 
were ignorant tHat He was a rahat. When BudHa perceived 
wHat was going on, He said tHat tHeir conduct was as if one were 
to play witH tHe trunk of an elephant; they did not know tHe 
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power of the samanera, though it had been witnessed by all the 
dewas. At tliis time Budha wished for some water from 
Anotatta for the washing of his feet; but when Ananda in- 
formed the samaneras, not one of them was willing to go, until 
he ashed Sumana, who said that he was ready to go if directed 
by Budha. Taking a vessel, he went through the air, obtained 
the water without any difficulty, and returned in the manner in 
wliich he went. On his approach, Budha called to the priests to 
see in how beautiful a manner he was coming, and on his arrival 
received from him the water he had brought. He then enquired 
his age ; and when he was told that it was seven years, he said 
that though others did not receive ordination until they were 
twenty years of age, he should receive it now ; and accordingly 
he became of the upasampada order from that time. Sopaka 
was the only person besides to whom was ever granted the 
honour of so early an ordination. 

Previous to the ordination of Ananda, which took place in the 
twentieth year after the teacher of the three worlds became 
Budha, there was no one regularly aj^pointed as his personal 
attendant ; but the following 23ersons waited on him at different 
times : — ISTagasamala, Niigita, IJpawana, Sunakkhatta, Chunda, 
Sagala, and Mesi. Budha now called together the priests, and said 
to them, ‘‘ I am fifty-five years of age ; I have not in any way 
begun to decline ; yet sometimes the priest who carries my bowl 
lags behind, and talks to the sceptics, or he goes a different road 
to that which I have taken, and I have to submit to other incon- 
veniences. It will therefore be better that some one be appointed 
as my replar attendant.” Then Seriynt, Mngalan, and the rest 
of the priests, each said, “ I will become your servitor ; grant 
it me as a favour; let me be the recipient of this honour,” , But 
the sage said he would not give the office to a rahat, and there- 
fore appointed Ananda, who agreed to undertake it if Budha 
would grant a favourable answer to eight requests he had to 
make. “The requests that I have to make,” said he, “ are as 
follows That I may never be required to put on a robe 
that has been‘ worn by Budha. 2. That I never eat of the food 
that has been received in the alms-bowl of Budha. 3. That I 
do not accompany him when he is invited to any place to 
receive an offering of food. 4. That he will eat of the food I 
myself receive in the alms-bowl. 5. That when any one comes 

R 
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to a distance to speak to Bndha, I may be allowed to go at that 
moment and inform Hm. 6. That when any doubt is formed ^ 
my mind, relative to the meaning of the dharmma, I may go at 
once to Bndha and have it solved. 7. That J reside in a separate 
place, a That when Budlia says bana in any place, I not^beina 
piesent, he will repeat the whole to me on his return ” Thect 
requests were panted by the sage, as he saw that what C 
required had been the custom of the former Budhas. There 
were five things in which Ananda excelled all other beino-s ■— l 

A T J.T,' ^ receiving of the four requisites of a priest. 

. n e sweetness of his voice when saying bana. 5. In the 
power to hpen attentively to the discourses of Budha ” From 

ttice“ nf ^ever had to call Ananda 
he carried a light around his residence.* 

19. Budha visits the Gitij of Wisdld. 

on^h^''®''^^™ 'delivering a discourse 

2 ^pe^anency of all things, he declared that even the 
7 o isala,t usually so prosperous, would be visited at one 

fanmng Mm. Ananda is represented as standing behind Budha, and 

vessel, sealed, and thrown into the°riTe^^^^b°! yhioh was put into" a 
and It Tvas seen by an ascetic -wbc i caused it to float, 

lie saw. its contents, he put it carefiiu/i^! 

some time afterwards, he saw tbft it^ bad bccnn^ ' at it again 

the rudiments of tbe bumal W 

pnncess were presented, who sucked tbp?r and a beautiful prince and 
It vas aiffienl? for the’ TeX t JS 4/m ^ As 

villager ; and from being so similar in toff? d’’ delivered them to a 
pcbawi, which name was^also given tn U.o appearance, they were called 

its origin. The other children of the trill ^^'^■“iveeeived 

and say that they had no fether “«"®tomed to revile them, 

said in consequence, Waiiatabba “oetie. The villagers 

some other place ; and tliis name’ W removed to 

of that country, 300 yojanas in extent ^Aftw if given to the whole 

they caused a city to be built in the nl’neo t to removal from the villags, 
and princess maraied, and had a sfn nffl*? ^ retired. The prince 

time sixteen sons and sateen daughter^ 

family increased, the eitv wna i’ ^1^® same manner. As their 

WisA In the time oftta t tfan to 

princes hved together in m^Tt amftl f 

races. There were 7707 princes residing in mtermarried with other 
with a sub-ting, treasurer, and other olcers. “ 
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and the same time. by pestilence, famine, and sprites. And so it 
occurred. First there -was the pestilence, and then came the 
famine, so that there was none to bary the dead, and the whole 
city resembled a charnel-house. The citizens informed the king 
of their calamities, who directed them to enquire whether in any 
way he were the cause ; but they could not find that he was in 
any fault. Then some adyised that application for assistance 
should be made to the rishis ; but others who had heard of the 
miracles performed by Budha, recommended that his aid should 
be implored ; and accordingly an embassage’ of princes was sent 
to inyite him to the city. They knew that he was at that time 
resident in the Weluwana wihara, but they first made applica- 
tion to Bimsara, the king ; who informed them that the kindness 
of Budha was equally extended to all, and that therefore they 

for an appointed time ; and the city was like the loka of Sekra in the 
magnificence of its appearance and the happiness of its inmates. 

From the analysis of the Mahaparinibbhia-suttan, by Ihirnour (Journal 
As. Soc. Bee. 1838), it appears that Ajasat, a short time previons to the 
death of Budha, meditated the subjugation of the Lichawi princes of 'Wisala, 
who were united in a confederacy, thougli still acknowledging the supremacy 
of one of their number, and calling him king. The princes were at that 
time plotting together, apparently with the intention of inflicting some injury 
upon the monarch of Rajagaha. In order that he might know in what 
manner his design could 'be best effected, Ajasat sent his prime minister, 
Wassakara, to ask the adyiee of Budha, from wdiom he learnt that the xminces 
must either be x)rox)itiated by the payment of tribute, or that he miist dissolye „ 
the compact that united them, without engaging in war. On receiving this 
advice, Wassakara, at his own request, was sent as a deserter to Wisala, 
where he gained the confidence of the Lichawi princes, and then by insinua- 
tions sowed dissension among them ; after which he communicated the result 
of his mission to Ajasat, who went witli an army, and having subjugated all 
tliepminces to great calamities, returned. 

According to the Vishnu Burana, Wisala (Vaisali) w^as founded by Visala, 
son of Trinavindu and the celestial nymph Alambusha. ‘‘Vaisali is a city 
of considerable renown in Indian tradition, but its site is a subject of some 
uncertainty. Part of the diflirtilty arises from confounding it with Visala, ■ 
another name of Ujayin . . . According to the Budhists it is the same as 

Prayaga, or Allahabad ; but the Bamayana xfluces it much lower down, on 
the north bank of the G-anges, nearly opposite to the mouthy of the S one ; 
and it was therefore ' in the modern district of Saran, as Hamilton (Genea- 
logies of the Hindus) conjectured.”-— Wilson's Vishnu Purana. Fa Hian 
visited Wisala, but does not give any extended description of what he saw. 
Hiuan Thsang is more particular, and says that it had fallen into rum, hut the 
circumference of the ancient foundations was iipwards-of twenty miles. He 
saw the ruins of more than a hundred monasteries. The country was rich, 
the soil fertile, the climate equable, and the inhabitants were bland in their 
manners, and contented with their lot. There were a few monasteries, but 
the inm^ates were little better than heretics. It is said by Csoma Korosi,that 
the Tibetan writei'S derive their first king (about 250 years B.c.) “from the 
Litsabyis or Lichavyis.” 

■R 2 ■ . ■ ^ 
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might themselves go to him and make known their request. On 
receiving their petition, Budha consented to visit Wis£a ; and 
when his determination was made known to the king, Bimsara 
prepared a road from Eajagaha to the Ganges, a distance of 
eighty miles. The moment he commenced his journey, rain 
began to fall, though there had been none for so long a period 
previous ; but it was no inconvenience to those who did not 
wish to be wet. The Lichawi (properly Lich'hawi) princes also 
prepared a road on their side of the river, a distance of forty- 
eight miles. When Budha entered Wisala, he commanded 
Ananda to go round the city, sprinkling water from his alms- 
bowl, and repeating the pirit. At once the sprites fled away; 
and the sick, restored to health, followed Ananda round the 
city, repeating the praises of Budha. The sage proceeded to 
the palace of the king, where he delivered the discourse called 
Eatana Sutra, and countless beings entered the paths. Two 
poyas he remained in the city, and as he was returning to 
Weluwana, the n%as requested him to visit their residence, 
which he did, and he spent there a night; after which he 
proceeded to the other bank of the river, and accompanied 
Bimsara, who had been waiting to receive him, to Eajagaha. 

20. The History of Jtwaha^ who administered Medicine to Budha, 

^ When Bimsara, king of Eajagaha, heard of the fame of Amba- 

pali, the chief courtezan of Wisala, he became envious of the 

glory that by her means flowed to the Lichawi princes, as in this 

his own city was inferior to Wisala. He therefore commanded 

that all the beautiful women in the neighbourhood should be 

collected, that the most beautiful of them all might be chosen; 

and the choice fell upon the princess Salawati. The kino* then 

levied for her a tax upon the city of 200,000 masurans, to which 

he himself added another 100,000 and made over to her many 

gardens, and buildings, and immense wealth. The price of her 

embrace was appointed to be 2000 masurans, being twice the 

amount received by Ambapdli. She thus became 1^e principal 

courtezan of Eajagaha, and like the banner of the city 4s 
known to all. 

_ After some time she became pregnant, by Abbaya, the son of 
Bimsara ; but the prince was not made acquainted with the 
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circumstance. It was the custom of the courtezans not to make 
■known that they were pregnant ; and when the child was born, 
if it was a girl, she was brought up in private, hut if it was a 
hoy, he was taken to the forest and exposed. When any one 
came to the dwelling of Salawati; her attendants made known 
that she was sick, and thus she concealed her condition for the 
space of nine months. The child of which she was delivered 
was a boy, who was taken privately to a certain place in the 
forest, according to the usual custom. In due time the princess 
again anointed herself, and made her appearance in public, as it 
nothing had happened. On the day on which the child was 
taken to the forest, Abhaya went to the same place to walk, 
when his attention was attracted by a number of crows near a 
piece of flesh ; they did not peck at it with their bills, but looked 
at it as if in kindness, without doing it any harm. The prince 
enquired what was the reason of this appearance, and was told 
that the crows were hovering round an infant, that had been 
thrown into a hole. He then asked whether it was alive or dead, 
and was informed that it was alive. It was because the infant 
was in that birth to enter the path sowan, that his life was thus 
preserved. When the prince saw it, he pitied it, from the 
force of parental affection, though he knew not that it was his 
own child ; and commanding it to be taken to the palace, he 
appointed it a nurse and proper attendants. From having been 
told that it was alive, he called it Jiwaka, he who lives.* 

When Jiwaka, who was also called Komarabhacha, was seven or 
eight years of age, he was playing with the other princes in the 
hall, and they reproached him with having no mother. Ashamed, 
he went to Abhaya, and asked who was his mother ; but he smiled 
and said, I am your father, who was your mother I know not; I 
found you exposed in the forest, and rescued you.’' Then 
Jiwaka reflected, when he heard this circumstance related, that 
he would receive no inheritance from relationship; so he 
resolved that he would learn some science, and then by his 
attainments he might be able to acquire both relatives and 
wealth. Again he considered the character of the eighteen 
sciences and the , sixty-four arts, and determined that he would 

* Th© history of JiwaLai is inserted at greater length than that of the 
other disciples of Gldtaina, as it is of greater interest, and illustrates the state 
of medical science in that early age. 
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Study the art of medicine, that he might be called docfn,. ^ 
be respected, and attain to eminence. With this intent' ’ 

to T.tsol4. »d .ppK.a to . lo.™d "o to r • 

!..« mto li. soiooi, Ti. I 

«d ^ 1. aoogM ti„t if I, ™„id T; 

Imi to .h,m. 1. „piied ,i,t p, .j,, ^ P« 

graodsoo of Binsanp Hng ot Eojogalia. When ke s»id o,.. . ‘ 

Ot the wages he had brought ; and he replied “Ibo,.e 

away by stealth from my parents; and therefore hare not bronU 

anything- with me; but I will remain with yon as a « 

if yon will teach me ” TLe jt y as a servant, 

j leacn me. The professor saw that there wn® ce 

appearance of merit about him, and ao-reed to TJTi !! ® 

from other mmilc. h. • . agreed to teacli him though 

om ozner pupils lie received a thousand masuraiiQ a 4 . J 

““ «"■«• «f Setto t,r.„bW, „ JltoZ hol b 

minister medicine to Gdtama BndLe Tn, 7, ^ ° 

as he was to become the phyLlan of B 

he his teacher- and 7 ^onld himself 

leacner, and for this purpose he enmo at. 

entered the month of tho. ^ came to the earth, 

toMoto k. ntod^to torL"";p“.l"i^^^^^^ ’'7,““ 

manner. At once Jiwaka perceiy^d^that wh 77 

asked, and thought, and said, proceeded frol l d " 

from a man; and he soon dired Sal h^ could XT 
in many oases where h;c +„ i. 

diseases that are mortal and othe T a“°* 

about all these he was taught by S^ekra^fortb^^* 

years. With any other teLher he tnld nJ h'^“? 

y^hen his education would' be JornpleJ?^^ 

order to try bis sHll, told him that he ^ ’r"" 7 “ 

*»to. of a. .if,, »»* f o»e o, fk. 

bim all the roots, flowers baSr’.nd f 

that were useless in medici^ ‘ ’ 4^1^71 

‘'iwaka did so; but on his 

a eoIwSity” Tabhal^, ie represented « 

Situated, according to Strabo bptwAA-? Gr-reebs, wbich was 

and weU-.overneA is 
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return informed the professor that he had met with no 
substance that was not in some way or other of benefit ; there 
was no such thing upon earth. The teacher, on receiving this 
reply, told him that there was no one in the world that could 
instruct him further ; and Sekra departed from his mouth. 
As he knew that his pupil had been taught by a wisdom that 
was divine, he gave him sufficient for his maintenance during 
three or four days, and sent people to accompany him to his own 
city. 

In the course of his journey Jiwaka arrived at Saketu, where 
he remained a little time to refresh himself. At that time the 
wife of one of the principal citizens had a violent pain in her 
head, from which she had suffered seven years. Many learned 
physicians had promised to cure her, but they only took her 
substance, and did not afford her a moment’s relief. Jiwaka 
having heard of her situation, sent to inform her that a learned 
doctor was at her gate ; but when she learnt his age, she said, 
“ What can a little child do, when the cleverest physicians in 
Jambudwipa have failed ? Tell him that if he is hungry, we 
will supply him with rice ; or if it is something else that he 
wants, let him receive it, arid be gone.” On hearing this, 
Jiwaka replied, “ Science is neither old nor young ; wisdom 
does not come from age alone ; what has the lady to do with my 
age, or how does this affect my ability ? I will not go away 
until the head- ache is entirely cured; if I fail, no harm will be 
done; I will ask for nothing until my skill is clearly proved.” 
The lady was pleased with the manner in which he spoke, and 
commanded him to he called ; after which she offered him a 
seat, and said, “ My son, can you give me relief for a single day, 
for it is seven years since I was able to sleep.” Jiwaka pro- 
mised to give her instant relief, and requested that a little 
butter might be boiled, on receiving which he poured from his 
hand a quantity of medicine into her nose, half of which went to 
her brain and the other half to her mouth. The part that wen 
to her mouth, she spat out; but the husband told the servants 
to take it up with some cotton. When Jiwaka saw this, he 
thought to himself, “ If these people are so niggardly that they 
take up even that which has fallen to the ground in spittle, 
I fear there is no chance of my receiving any great reward.” 
The lady guessed his thoughts, and told him that it was doixe, 
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not on acconnfc of their coyetousness, but from the precionsu 
of the medicine; as if it remainptl W®oiousness 

benefit TIP pr,p n i -f i , i^emained on the ground it wonifi 
oenent no one ; but if taken up it mio-ht rnvp 

fnd SS that her head-ache ladVcTone'' 

and that Jiwaka was the cause of her recovery 
attendants praised him, and the noble, the lady, ^eir cIm' ? 
their relatives, each gave him 4000 nila-karshi wTfh 1 
and other gifts in abundance. With this wpoiV^ ? 

Rajagaha, and told the prince he had brought him a firttS"^*- 
for the trouble he had had in bringinc him un Ti + 
replied that he had recently found out that he was his own^^^ 
y the courtezan Salawati, and that he had brcuo^ht hJ 

» . i.. -!.oS. S It" 

permission to build a residence near his own ® ° 

partake of his wealth. palace, and to 

At this time Bimsara was troubled with a fistnTo ,• 
sometimes caused his robe to bp sttpIi i i * ^ 
ridicule of the queenr A , tlT ’ 

account, he LsnL tl ' 

part of Jambudwipa, but they could afford hfm nTT T 
one day called Abhaya, and asked if he knL of any oJ ' 
that it would be well to consult TLp • ^ 

Ms ZTil .tt IT“ "““-“Isa tl.l 

took him into a private anartmenV 1 ^ t"" ® 

nature of his complaint. Jiwaka had takefa httle m . “ ' 

iis finger nail, with which he anointed tbp fl f niedicine in 

tnepam was gone, and the disease vanished but in “ 
the king could not discover Tii ’ ^^7 

Jiwaka was a good man it wT *^at if 

i ie ™ „ „c»ainglj ckvj tw 

either be a great benefit or a ^reat evil ^ T 

Ws 500 queens, and after J°t, called 

that had been effected, he informed tb ®^°“‘^®rful cure 

therefore brought immense numf ej thought proper. They 

presented them to Jiwaka.* Abhaya and th 

y d til© iioM^s wfio W6n^ 

esteem^ Th! w ‘‘"“rint nations the meffieal nrnW , 

thought 
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present, when they saw what was done, secretly wished that he 
would not receive them ; and as he himself was wiser than any 
of them, he replied, ‘‘It is not pi-oper that I, who am only a 
subject, should receive garments that belong to the king; I 
want them not ; only grant me your protection and favour, and 
I require no more.” The king returned to the queens their 
present, greatly praising Jiwaka ; and appointing him the 
annual produce of many gardens and villages, he became his 
friend. 

There was in Bajagaha a rich nobleman who had a pain in 
his head, like the cutting of a knife. Two medical men came 
to visit him, but they could do nothing for him ; one said that 
he would die in five days, and the other in seven. The king 
was much concerned on receiving this intelligence, as the death 
of the noble would be a great misfortune to the city ; and he 
requested Jiwaka to see him; who, when he had made the 
necessary examination, said that there were two worms in his 
head, one large and the other small ; the large worm would cause 
his death in seven days, and the smaller in five. “ Of the two 
physicians,” he proceeded, “ one saw the large worm only, and the 
other only the smaller one ; but I will free you from danger in three 
days, though there is no other person in the world who could do the 
same.” The noble, trembling from the fear of death, told him 
that he would give him. all his property, and would become his 
servant, if he saved his life. Jiwaka promised to cure him, if 
he would grant him one request, and told him not to be afraid. 
The request was, that without removing from the same place, 
he would lie seven months on his back, seven months on his 
right side, and seven months on his left side, in all twenty-one 
months;*^ and Jiwaka said further, “If I give you pair, you 
must not attribute it to me as a crime, but must give me permis- 
sion thus to afflict you; parents and teachers chastise their 
children, that they may be made obedient : and physicians 

Aegina one talent, about £383 sterling, for remaining with them one year. 
Two years afterwards Polykrates, of Samos, offered him two talents. When 
he had cured Darius, that king sent him into the hareem to visit his wives. 
Being introduced as the man who had saved ^the' king’s life, the grateful 
sultanas each gave him a saucer full of golden coins. — Herod, iii. 130. Grote’s 
Gl-reece,;iv, 341. ■ , ■ ■ ^ . . ■ ■■ 

* If the medical men among the Jews treated their patients in a similar 
manner, the command given by God to Ezekiel, iv. 5, to lie on his left side 
390 days, and on his right side 40 days, would appear less strange. 
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afflict their patients for their benefit, that by this means they mav 
flee them from disease. He then took the noble into an upper 
room, sat behind him, and taking a very sharp instrument * 
opened his skull ; and setting aside the three sutures, he seizJd 
the two worms that were gnawing his brain, with a forceps and 
extracted them entire. One was the worm that would have 
killed him in five days, and the other in seven. He then closed 
up the wound in such a manner that not a single hair was dis- 
placed. He had made his patient promise to remain in one 
place twenty-one months;- and under the hands of any other 
physician this would have been necessary, but he now declared 
that in twenty-one days he would be perfectly well, and no 
longer a detention would be required. The noble offered him 
m return an immensity of treasure, but he was not wilW to 
receive it ; he only took a lac of treasure from the kino- and 
another from the noble, with a few other things. The fame of 

Jiwaka now became everywhere known, like the banner of 
J ambudwipa. 


There was a nobleman in Benares, who in his youth, whilst in 
the act of leaping, twisted one of his intestines into a knot on 
which accost he was not able to pass any solid food, and could 
only eat a little at a time, just enough to save life; his body 
gra ually became like a piece of dry wood, and oil might be 
po^ed mto the holes that presented themselves between his bones 
and kept there as in a vessel. Prom all parts of Jambudwip: 
physicians came, so that the door of his mansion was beset by 
them continually; but they all declared, on seeing him, that they 
were unable to assist him. Then the father of the noble wh^ 

had heard of the fame of Jiwaka, took a rich present to Eaia- 
gaha which he presented to Bimsara, and requested that he 

rTofest TfT 1 

tolhe notlf b f’ and on being introduced 

to the noble, he asked him at once if he felt any symptoms ‘as if 
ilis intGstiriGS WGro in a knof anti i-f* *-<- -ft 4 . ^ 

.e that le 

* The ancients had arriTed at vBrv o-PAaf -kva-wj: a* • i 
surgical instrimieuts, as may be see/irmLw the mating of 

instruments found in a houJe at Pompeii ’"I" 

surgeon, hare a great resemblance to thL in 1^4 the pr^Inb^^^ " ; 
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ont of the room but the noble’s wife, he bolted the door, then 
bound his patient to a pillar that he might not move, covered bis 
face, bound him with a cloth, and taking a sharp instrument, 
without the noble’s being aware of what was going on, ripped 
open the skin of his abdomen, took out his intestines, just showed 
the lady in what way the knot was twisted, and then replaced 
them in a proper manner. After this he rubbed some ointment 
on the place, freed themoble from the pillar, put him in bed, gave 
him a drink of rice-gruel, and in three days he was able to rise, 
and was as well as ever. The noble presented him as his fee 
16,000 masurans, with horses, chariots, cattle, and slaves in 
abundance, and with these he returned to B/ajagaha, as in grand 
procession. From all countries the people came to him, and 
requested his assistance as if they were asking for a divine elixir, 
or the water of immortality. 

At that time Chandapprajota, king of Udeni,* who had the 
jaundice, sent messengers to Bimsara,t with royal gifts, request- 
ing the aid of Jiwaka, but he several times refused to go. This 
king had an unconquerable aversion to oil. He could not bear 
to have it in his food, nor to be anointed with it, nor to have it 
in the lamps by which his palace was lighted. They were there- 
fore trimmed with malakada (tallow ?). It was because his 
father was a scorpion, that this aversion arose. His mother 
accidentally imbibed the scorpion’s emission, by means of which, 
she conceived ; but the child she brought forth was of a most 
cruel disposition, and was therefore called Chandapprajota, It 
was on account of his aversion to oil, that Jiwaka was unwilling 
to go to Udeni, as it was not possible to cure him without using 
it in the preparation of the medicine. Other messengers, with 
greater gifts, succeeded the first, and at last Jiwaka was prevailed 
upon by Bimsara to go, as Ohandaprajota was his friend. When 
the great physician had seen the king, it occurred to him that he 
might endeavour to give the medicine by stealth ; were he to 
administer it openly, it might cause both his own destruction and 

: ^ XJjjayard or Oujein, a city so called in Malava, formerly the capital of 
yikrainaditya. It is one of the seyen sacred cities of the Hindus, and the 
first meridian of their geographers : the modern Oujein is about a mile south 
of the ancient city.— Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary. 

t The messengers made their first application to the ting ; and Naaman 
acted in a similar manner when he received a letter, not for Elisha, who was 
to heal him, but for the king of Israel.- — 2 Kings v 5. 
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that of the king. He therefore informed him that he conld effect 
the cure of his disease ; hut there was one thing that he must 
mention to the monarch, which was, that doctors are unwillino- 
to make known to others the ingredients of which their medicines 
are composed ; it would he necessary for him to collect all that 
he required with his own hand, and therefore the king must giye 
directions that he be permitted to pass through any of the gates 
of the palace whenever he might choose. 

Chandapprajdta had four celebrated modes of conveyance. 1. 
A chariot called oppanika, drawn by slaves, that would go in one 
day 60 yojanas, and return. 2. An elephant called Halagiri, that 
in one day would go 100 yojanas, and return. 3. A mule called 
Mudakesi, that in one day would go 120 yojanas, and return. 4. 
A horse called Telekarnnika, that would go the same distance. 
In a former birth the king was a poor man, who was accustomed 
to carry the alms-bowl of a certain Pase-Budha, more expe- 
ditiously than any other person ; and on this account he was after- 
wards born of high or royal families and had the swiftest vehicles 
to convey him from place to place. When the king heard the 
request of Jiwaka, he gave him permission to use any of the royal 
modes of conveyance, and to pass out of the palace gates any 
hour of the day. Of this permission he availed himself , and went 
hither and thither at his will ; now in this conveyance and then 
in that; so that the wonder of the citizens was greatly excited. 
One day he brought home an abundance of medicine, which he 
boiled in oil and poured into a dish. He then told the king that 
it was exceedingly powerful, so that it would be requisite for 
him to take it at once, without tasting it, or the virtue would be 
gone. The king stopped his nose with one hand, and with the 
other put the medicine into his mouth. At this moment Jiwaka, 
after informing the attendants what to give the king, went to 
the elephant hall, and mounting the elephant Baddrawati, set off 
towards Eajagaha like the wind. After going fifty yojanas, he 
arrived at Kosamb®,*^ where he remained a little to refresh him- 
self, as he knew that the king had no army that could come so 
quickly ; and that if any one came it would be either the slave, 
the elephant Nalagiri, the mule, or the horse, but that the elephant 
he had brought was five times swifter than any other animal. 

* This city is mentioned in the Eam^ana and the Pnranas, 
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When the king took the medicine, he knew instantly that he 
had swallowed oil ; and in a rage he commanded that Jiwaka 
should he impaled ; bnt the nobles informed him that he had 
fed away upon the elephant Baddrawati. He then sent for 
the slave Oppanika, and told him that if he would pursue the 
physician and bring him back he should receive a great reward. 
In an instant the slave was at Kosambse, and told Jiwaka that 
he must return with him to the palace ; but he said that he was 
hungry, and must have something to eat, and requested Op- 
panika to join him at his meal. As the slave refused, he gave 
him part of a fruit, in which he had previously put something 
from the tip of his finger ; but when he had eaten about half of 
it, he fainted away, and Jiwaka was left to finish his repast at 
his leisure. After a little time he gave the elephant some water 
to drink, and going to the slave, enquired why he did not take 
him to the king ; but OpiDanika said that he would go with 
Jiwaka to any part of the world, and become his servant, if he 
would restore him. The physician laughed, and told him to eat 
the other half of the fruit ; but he said that from eating the 
former half he was now unable to lift up his head, and if he ate 
any more he should certainly die . outright. Jiwaka told him 
that he had never at any time taken life, and that this was the 
first time he had gone so far as to render any one unable to hold 
up his head. The slave then ate the other half of the fruit, and 
was in an instant well, like a man awaking out of a dream. 
Jiwaka delivered to him the elephant, and told him to reiurn 
to Hdeni, as by that time the king would be perfectly recovered 
from his disease ; and he himself went on his way to Eajagaha, 
on arriving at which he informed Bimsara of all that had taken 
place. 

It was after these events, that Jiwaka administered medicine 
to Bndha, in the perfume of a fiower; and it was because, in 
many previous births, he had wished for this opportunity, that 
he received his unexampled skill; it was the reward of his 
merit. 

In this way was the medicine given. On a certain occasion,' 
when Budha was sick, it was thought that if he were to take a 
little opening medicine he would be better ; and accordingly 
Ananda went to Jiwaka to inform him that the teacher of the 
world was indisposed. On receiving this information, Jiwaka, 
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wlio tlioiiglit tliat the time to wlaich he had so long looked 
forward had arrived, went to the wihara, as Endha was at that 
time residing near Eajagaha. After making the proper enqui- 
ries, he discovered that there were three canses of the disease ; 
and in order to remove them he prepared three lotus flowers, 
into each of which he put a quantity of medicine. The flowers 
were then given to Eudha at three separate times, and by smell- 
ing^ at them his bowels were moved ten times by each flower. 
By means of the first flower the flrst cause of disease passed 
away; and by the other two the second and third causes were 
removed. 

When this event was known to the faithful, persons from six- 
teen kelas of different tribes brought food of a kind proper for 
an invalid, each one according to his ability. Eut as Mugalan 
knew that it was requisite that food of the most delicate kind it 
wms possible to provide should be procured, he looked with his 
divine eyes to see where it could be found, when he discovered 
that Sona, of the city of Champa, f in Jambudwipa, had in his 
possession a kind of rice that would be better adapted for the 
sage than any other in the world. 

The parents of Sona were exceedingly rich, as they had thou- 
sands of houses surmounted by towers in the city, and possessed^ 
in addition 90,000 villages. From his childhood, Sona never 
put his foot to the ground. Why ? Upon the sole of his foot 
was a row of red hairs turning towards the right, like the 
flowers painted upon a drum, and appearing as if made by a 
vermilion pencil. It was because his parents saw this sign of 
greatness that they did not allow him to step on the ground ; 
and they gave him many attendants. Greatly were the people of 
Jambudwipa astonished, when they heard of this remarkable 

_ * By the ancients great efficacy -was ascribed to perfumes. It is said of 
iJemocritus that being aware of his approaching end, but desirous to prolong 
his life beyond the festival of Ceres, he held hot bread to his nose, by means 
of which his wish was accomplished. 

t Found^ by Champapuri, a city of which traces still remain in the 
vicinity of Bhagalpm'. It is the capital of Anga. Fa Ilian- says, that in 
ioUowing the course of the Granges, there was upon the southern bank, the 
extensive kmgdom of Telien pho. The monasteries he saw appeared to be 
inhabited fay priests. Hiuan Thsang describes the city as being about 
thirteen Rifles in circumference; the country was fertile, and the climate 
■warm, Xliere were about ten monasteries, for the most part in ruin, with 
not more than. 2G0 priests, whilst there were twentv temples belonging to the 
heterodox fraternities. “ » 
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appearance ; they went in numbers to see itj like the pilgrims 
who visit the sri-pacla, or impression of Budba’s foot, upon 
\Saman0ella, in the island of Ceylon. Sdna resided in the upper 
story of a tower, surrounded by magnificent curtains, so that he 
could not even see the ground. His servants were never beaten, 
as in the families of other nobles, and yet were they all obedient* 
How was this ? When any of them did wrong, Sdna said that 
he would put his foot to the ground if they were punished; and 
as all were afraid lest in this way they should cause the loss of 
so much merit, they were as attentive as if they had been 
coerced by being maimed, or tlieir heads had been pounded by 
a hammer, or other severe modes of punishment had been used. 
In a former birth Sdna erected a wihara for a Pase-Budha, who 
one day hui*t his foot when he was walking, after which he 
provided him with a costly carpet upon which to walk. It was 
through the merit of this act, that he received in the present 
birth so great a distinction. And now as to the rice. There 
was a large field snrrounded by a high fence, and covered by a 
network of hair. It was irrigated by water in which sandal- 
wood, camphor, and all kinds of fragrant substances had been 
steeped, so that their smell W^as imparted to the ground, the 
grain, and even to the husbandmen. At the harvest, the grain 
was cut, not with a sickle, but by the nails of the reapers. The 
rice was stored in a granary made of sandal- wood ; first there 
was a layer of fragrant substances a cubit high, and then a layer 
of rice, and so on in succession. This granary was built in the 
most compact manner, and was not open until three years after 
it had been closed; and at that time, when the doors were 
thrown open, the perfume spread through the whole city, and 
every one knew whence it proceeded. Afterwards, as much 
was taken out every day as sufficed for the wants of the noble’s 
family. When undergoing the usual preparation, it was pounded 
in a mortar of sandal-wood, and the grains resembled pearls. 
The husks were carefully preserved, and after being ground, 
were used by the people for the perfuming of their bodies. 
The rice was put in new vessels that had been purified seven or 
eight times, and when boiled the fuel was of some fragrant 
wmod* This rice w’as received by Sdna because in the former 
birth he had faithfully fed a Pase-Budha. ' 

When Mugalan perceived in what part of the world the rice 
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was to Tbe procured, he took Ms alms-bowl in bis band, and went 
tbrougli tbe air from Rajagaba to Cbampa, where be remained 
standing, near tbe bouse of Sdna, like a blue mountain covered 
bj a cloud. The noble saw him, and filled bis bowl with tbe 
most excellent rice ; but when Mugalan received it, be said be 
bad come to procure it for Budba, who bad that day taken 
medicine. Then Sdna told him to eat what was in tlie bowl 
and be would have it washed, and re-filled. Tbe priest returned 
to Rajagaba in tbe same way as be left it, and presented tbe 
bowl to tbe illustrious sage. Tbe king, Bimsara, also bad food 
prepared, which be took to tbe wibara ; but when be saw tbe 
rice that Mugalan bad brought be enquired whether it bad been 
procured in tbe dwelling of Sekra, or in Uturukuru, as it was 
impossible that it could have been grown in tbe world of men. 
Budba allowed him to taste of it, and told him it was from bis 
own city of Cbampa, where a noble ate it every day. Tbe king 
afterwards visited tbe noble, who in turn came to Rajagaba, 
when be saw Budba, and entered tbe path sowan. Sdna became 
a priest. 

On tbe same day, Jiwaka presented a beautiful garment to 
Budba, which be himself bad received as a present from one of 
bis royal patients. It was a divine garment procured from the 
kalpa-tree in Uturukuru. One of tbe birds that take tbe dead 
bodies to tbe Yugandbara rocks to feed upon the flesh, in passing 
over a portion of tbe forest of Himala that belonged to Cban- 
dapprajdta, let two of tlie robes fall, when they were found by 
an archer, and brought to tbe king ; and tbe king, in gratitude 
for tbe benefit be bad received in being restored to health, sent 
them to Jiwaka, Budba reflected, that if tbe priests received 
robes of this costly description, they would be in danger from 
thieves 5 and be intimated tbe danger to jA.nanda. In con- 
sequence, Ananda cut them into thirty pieces, which be sewed 
together in five divisions, so that when tbe robe was completed, 
it resembled tbe patches in a rice-field divided by embankments. 
The great sage was pleased when be saw this contrivance, and 
ordained a law that bis priests should only have three robes, and 
that they should always be composed of thirty pieces of cloth. 

Jiwaka entered tbe path sowan, after bearing a discourse 
delivered by Budba ; and as be wished to see the teacher tbrice 
every day, but was unable to go so far as "W eluwanarama be 
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Tbuilt a wiliara in his own garden, and invited Bndha to make it 
Hs residence. These things occurred in the twentieth year after 
the reception of the Bndhaship. 

21. The History of AnguU-mdla. 

The wife of the prohita of the king of Kosol, Bharggawa, whose 
name was Mantani, had a son. At the moment of his hirth, all 
the weapons'^ in the city shone with a bright light; in consequence 
of which, the father consulted an astrologer,! who informed him 
that his son would become a robber. The father, on going to the 
palace the next day, asked the king if he had slept well the pre- 
vious night ; but he said that he had not, as his state sword had 
shone, which indicated that there was some danger coming, either 
upon himself or his kingdom. The brahman then informed the 
king that a son had been born to him, on whose account not only 
the'state sword but all the weapons in the city had shone, which 
was a sign that his son would become a robber ; and enquired 
whether the king wished him to put his son away ; but the king 
said that as one single person could not do much harm, it would 
be better to bring him up. The child received the name of 

Ahingsaka. 

When Ahingsaka grew up, he was sent to a college in Takshala, 
where he excelled all the other pupils ; which set them at enmity 
against him., and caused them to seek some mode of accusation, 
that they might have him punished. They could say nothing 
against his ability, or the respectability of his family ; they, there- 
fore, accused him of taking improper liberties with the pro- 
fessor’s wife. For this purpose they divided themselves into 
three parties. The first party informed him of the pupil’s 
crime ; and the second and third party confirmed what the first 
had said ; and as the professor could not believe that they spoke 
the truth, they told him that he must look to his own interests ; 
they had done their duty, and could do no more. After this he 
noticed that his wife spoke kindly to Ahingsaka, which excited 
his suspicion, and he resolved upon his destruction; but he saw 
that it could not be accomplished openly, or no more pupils 

^ In an eimmeration of tke prodigies tliat occurred in Rome, A.u. 
Julius Obsequens says that tbe spears of Mars, preserved in tbe palace, moved 

of tbeir own accord. ^ . A L i 

! Nekata, one skilled in the prognostications of tne nekatas or lunar 

mansions- ■ 
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■would place themselves under Ms care. He therefore said to thA 
youth, It will not he iu my power to teach you further, unless 
you destroy a thousand men, and bring me one of their finders 
as an evidence of their death.” Ahingsaka replied that it was 
not the custom of his family to do evil to others ; but still, from 
his love of learning, and as he thought that there was no other 
way by which he could prosecute his studies, he went to the 
forest, to a place where eight ways met, and began to murder 
those who passed in that direction. As it was observed that he 
cut off the fingers of his victims, he received the name of Anguli- 
mala. In a little time the people went to Sewet to inform the 
king that his country was becoming depopulated by the cruelty 
of a robber, and to entreat that he would come with an army and 
seize him, that they might be delivered from his power. The king 
resolved to accede to their request ; but when the intelligence - 
spread through the city, the prohita said to his wife that he feared 
the chief was none other than their own son, and asked her what 
was to be done. She said that he had better hasten to the forest 
before the departure of the king, and bring their son away ; but 
the father replied that there were four things that could not be 
trusted,— a robber, a branch, the king, and woman. The mother, 
therefore, prepared to take upon herself this task. 

At this time Budha was resi ding in the Jetawana wihara, and he 
saw that Anguli-mala, from the merit he had received in former 
births, had virtue sufficient to enable him to enter the priesthood, 
and become a rahat, on the hearing of a single stanza of bana. hJ 
also saw that if the mother went she would be killed; and in order 
that this might be prevented, he took the form of a common priest, 
and went towards the forest. The herdsmen informed him that 
no one could pass that way alone ; that men were obliged to go in 
companies of forty and fifty ; and that even then they were some- 
times cut off*. That very day the number of victims was com- 
pleted, except one, and Anguli-mala resolved that whosoever it 
might be that he saw, that person should be killed; yet it was 
now difficult for him to seize even a single individual, as the 
travellers always passed in large companies, well defended. At 
last be saw a priest, and as he was alone, and had no weapon, he 
thought xt would be no difficult matter to slay him. For this 
purpose he pursued him, but after he had run twelve miles he 
could not overtake him. He thought within himself, ‘‘I have 
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run after elepliants, horses, chariots, and the swift deer, and have 
overtaken them, hut this priest outstrips me.’’ He then called 
out to the priest to stop ; and' Budha did so, but told him to 
remain where he was, and not come nearer. As Anguli-mala 
thought he must have some design in this, he was obedient ; 
when Budha gave him good advice, telling him to he kind to all 
sentient beings, by which means he would save himself from 
the four hells. On hearing this, Anguli-mala knew that it was 
Budha, and that he had put himself to this trouble in order to 
assist him; he therefore, worshipped the sage, received the 
precepts, and re(^uested ordination. Budha replied, Ehi 
Bhikkhu; hither, priest !” at the same time lifting up his right 
hand. By this means Anguli-mala was enabled to i-eceive the 
eight requisites of the priesthood at the same moment ; and at 
once became of the upasampa^ order, without being previously 
a samanera novice. 

After this transformation, Anguli-mala went to reside as a priest 
in the Jetawana wihara. His father and mother went to the 
forest, but were not able to find him. The king saw that it was 
necessary for him to exert himself, in order to save his people 
from this great danger. He was ashamed to remain in the city 
when his people were so urgent, and yet he was afraid to go ; so 
he went to the wihara to ask the advice of Budha. The sage 
said to him, “ What is the matter, oh king ? Is Bimsara become 
vour enemy ; or are you afraid of the princes of W^isala, or of 
some other monarch?” The king : Ho ; I am going to the 
forest to secure a noted robber called Anguli-mala.” Budha : 

If he should have become a priest, how would you act?’' The 
king: I should pay him due reverence;” but he thought it 

was impossible that Budha could receive into the priesthood so 
great a sinner. The king asked where he was at that time ; and 
when informed that he was in the same wihara, he became 
greatly afraid ; but Budha told him not to be alarmed. Then 
the king requested to be taken fco his presence, and loosing 
his rich girdle from his loins, he laid it at the priest s feet; but 
like one keeping the ordinances called telesdhutanga, he would 
not receive it. At this the king was greatly surprised, and said, 
‘/This is a wonderful eircumstance ; the cruel has become kind ; 
the covetous, liberal ; the wicked, pure ; this is through your 
infiuence ; for we may crush the people with clubs, and scourge 
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them, hut there is no amendment in their conduct.” Soon after- 
wards, Anguli-mala went to Iiis own village with the alms-howl • 
hut when the people heard his name, they were afraid, and gave 
him nothing, so that he became very faint. On his return to the 
city, he saw a woman in severe labour, unable to bring forth ,* 
and he greatly pitied her. He who had slain 999 people, now 
felt compassion for an afflicted woman, from having entered the 
jDriesthood. On his arrival at the wihara, he informed Budha of 
what he had seen, who said to him, “ Gro to the place, and say, 
‘I have never knowingly put any creature to death since I was 
born ; by the virtue of this observance may you be free from 
pain ! ” The priest replied that he could not tell a lie, as he had 
knowingly put to death many persons ; but Budha said, Yes, 
bat this was when you were a laic ; you are now a priest ; you 
have been born again ; when you now say that such a thing is 
from the time of your birth, you mean that it is from the 
time you entered the priesthood.” In consequence of this 
intimation, he went to the place ,* a screen was placed around the 
mother, and sitting upon a chair he repeated the words of Budha ; 
when in an instant the child was born, with as much ease as 
water falls from a vessel. Upon the same spot a hall was after- 
wards erected, for the assistance of afflicted females, as the virtue 
communicated by Anguli-mala still continued ; and other diseases 
were healed in the same way. 

At times Anguli-mffla was in great distress, because the people, 
from fear, were unwilling to give him alms. When he thought of 
the murders he had committed, how parents had entreated to be 
spared for the sake of their children, and how he had been deaf 
to the cries of the people when they pleaded for mercy, he felt 
the keenest sorrow. But Budha consoled him by saying, that 
these things were the same as if they had been done in a former 
birth, inasmuch as they were done before he became a priest. In 
a little time he became a rahat. ^When going to procure alms 
if the people were throwing any missile to send away the dogs or 
the crows, it was sure to hit his body. One day when his head 
was thus laid open, streaming with blood he went to Budha 5 
who told him he must endure all this patiently, as it was the 
consequence of the jmurders he had committed, and was instead 
oh having to sufer a hundred thousand years in hell. '‘ That 
which has been done in a former state of existence,” said Budha, 
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‘‘ will receive its reward in tlie present life, whether it was good 
or evil ; hut if it be deprived of its power (as by becoming a 
rahat), no further consequences are produced. So long as 
existence continues, the effects of karma must continue ; and it 
is only by the cessation of existence that they can be entirely 
overcome.” When any priest attains the rahatship, he cuts off 
the consequences of demerit as regards all subsequent existence ; 
hut if he has done any great misdeed in a former birth, the 
consequence will be felt in the present birth ; yet in this alone, 
as it ceases on the attainment of nirwana. Reflecting on these 
things, Anguli-mala was comforted, and said, ‘‘The hook of the 
driver subdues the elephant and other animals; but Budha 
subdues by kindness.” At different times many other robbers 
and murderers were overcome by Budha, as Sankicha, Atimuk- 
taka, and Khanu^kondanya, each of whom had 500 companions, 
as well as Kelaruwan, who had 900 companions ; and many 
hundreds and thousands of robbers were brought to nirwana by 
his assistance. (Amdivatura.) 

22. The History of Sahliiya. 

In a former age, after Kasyapa Budha had attained nirwana, 
the priests became negligent, and did not observe the precepts, 
but seven individuals, who were desirous of entering the paths 
before the power to do so was entirely lost, became priests, and 
ascended a high rock by a ladder ; after which they threw down 
the ladder, and had no means of escape. The same night the 
oldest of the seven became a rahat, and went to Anotatta and 
Uturukuru, whence he brought water and rice to his com- 
panions; but they refused to receive them, until they also had 
become rahats. Soon afterwards the second priest entered the 
path anigami, and he also urged the others to partake of ^ the 
food, but they still refused. The first priest entered nirwana; 
the second was born in the Sudassa brahmaldka; and the rest, 
who died in seven days from the want of food, were born in 
different kamawachara worlds. In the time of Gotama Budha, 
one of them was the maha-raja Poksi; another was Maha- 
k%apa ; a third, the priest Ddruchi ; a fourth, the priest Ti^a, 
son of BharmmapaJa ; and a fifth, Sabhiya, a paribrajika. The 
last naeiitioiied indi^^^ son of Sabhiya, a paribraji- 

kawa, who at the time she was receiving the instructions of a 
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certain teaclier, became connected with another pupil, the 
consequences of which were soon apparent, and she was sent 
away. When the child of which she was delivered grew up, he 
was so exceedingly well skilled in argument, that no one was 
able to dispute with him. His residence was near the gate of 
the city, and he taught the princes. At the same time the 
abode of Budha was in the Weluwana wihara, near Hajagaha- 
but Sabhiya did not know of his existence. The priest who had 
been born in the brahma-ldka one day examined into the cause 
of his prosperity; and when he discovered it he wondered what 
had become of the other priests who were with him upon the 
rock; and as he saw the situation of Sabhiya, he resolved that 
he would make known to him the merits of Budha. lie, there- 
fore, went to him by night, and called him by name ; and when 
he arose and saw him, the brahman propounded to him twenty 
questions, and told him to go from place to place until he found 
some one to answer them ; and when he had found such 
a one, to acknowledge him as his teacher, and embrace his 
doctrines. In accordance with this advice he went to Purana 
Kasyapa, and the other tirttakas, but they wei^e not able to 
answer his questions; and as he was thus disappointed, he 
thought it would be better to become a laic, and enjoy himself, 
without any further thought about these matters. Though some 
one afterwards praised Gdtama, he was at first unwilling to go 
to him, as he thought so young a teacher would be unable to 
assist him, when those of so much more experience had failed. 
But after a little further refiection, he was persuaded ; and going 
to the wihara, he requested permission to propose the twenty 
questions. Budha replied, '‘You have travelled 700 yojanas in 
order that you might receive an answer to these questions ; it is 
therefore right that your request should be granted.^^ On hear- 
ing this, Sabhiya was greatly pleased, as no other teacher had 
received him with so much kindness. The answers given by 
Budha appear in the Sabhiya-sdtra. Without any delay Sabhiya 
embraced the doctrines of Budha, and after a trial of four 
months, which was the usual custom when the tirttakas requested 
ordination, he was admitted to the priesthood, and became a 
rahat in due time. {Amawaium.) 
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23. The History of 8acha, 

There were two tirttakas, the one a female and the other a 
male, whose custom it was to go from place to place propounding 
500 questions,^ both of whom arrived at the same time at Wisala, 
where they held a disputation in the presence of the Liohawi 
princes ; and as they were both, equally clever, the victory could 
be claimed by neither party. At the request of the princes, they 
took up their abode in the city, and after some time had a son, 
Sacha, and afterwards four daughters, Sacha, Lala, Patachara, 
and Awawataka. The parents had no dowry to give their girls ; 
bat they taught them the 500 questions. It was the custom of 
the tirttakas that if any laic overcame their daughters in 
argument, they were given to them as wives ; but if overcome by 
priests, they embraced the priesthood. When arrived at the 
proper age, the four daughters took jambu branches in their 
hands, and went from place to place to hold disputations. In 
the course of their travelsf they came to the city of Sewet, and 
as their manner was, they fixed their branches near the gate of 
the city, and made known that if any one was wishful to contend 
with them he might pluck the fruit, 

At this time Budha resided in the Jetawana wihara, and on the 
day when the four females arrived, it happened that Seriyut 
remained behind for a short time, when the others had gone with 
the alms-bowl, as he had to look after some priests that were 
sick. On arriving at the gate of the city, he saw the branches ; 
and when he asked the reason why they were put there, and was 
told, he requested the persons near to pluck the fruit; and 
though at first they were afraid to obey his command, as they 
knew that they were not able to contend with the tirttakas, they 
took the fruit when he told them they might go to the wihara and 
present them there, by which they would find some one with the 
power that they themselves lacked. The females, on returning to 

* In former times it was common for veiy learned pundits to go from 
kingdom to kingdom, challenging each king to bring forth bis pundits to hold 
disputations on the subjects contained in the shastras. Uduyuna, in this 
manner, obtained the vicfcory over all the pundits in the world. He iyas also 
the great instrument in overcoming the Budhists, and in re-establishing the 
practice of the Vedas.— Ward’s Hindoos. 

t The Sibyllae were prophetic women, probably of Asiatic origin, whose 
peculiar custom seems to have been to wander with their sacred books from 
place to place.”— Schmitz. 
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the gate, were told that the fruit had been taken by command of 
Seriyut ; upon which they went as near to the wihara as was 
permitted to persons of their class, and told Seriyut that they 
had come to begin the disputation. The priest replied, that as 
they were females it was right that they should first propound 
their questions to him, and when they were answered he would 
become the examiner. Each of them was acquainted with a 
thousand questions, half of which had been taught them by their 
father, and the other half by their mother ; but Seriyut 
answered the whole of the questions with as much ease as the 
nelum-beli creeper is cut with a sharp instrument. When their 
turn came to answer they were afraid, and declined any further 
contest ; but as they were now to become priestesses, and it was 
necessary that their minds should previously be subdued, Seriyut 
said to them, “What does one, or unity mean? ” E'one of the 
four could see beginning, middle, or end of this question, though 
they considered it well ; and when the priest pressed them for 
an answer, they said, “ Sir, we do not understand it.” Seriyut : " 
“ Then I have answered a thousand questions that you put to 
me; but you have not answered one. With whom is the 
victory?” The females: “Venerable sir, you are the con- 
queror.” Seriyut: “What will you now do?” The females: 

“ According to the direction of our parents, we must now become 
recluses. Seriyut: “lam not allowed to receive you to pro- 
fession ; but I will give you a memorandum to take to the place 
where females are admitted.” In a little time they learnt what 
was necessary, and were admitted to profession. 

The tirttaka Sacha, who was more learned than his sisters, 
remained at Wisala, instructing the princes. Such was the 
extent of his learning, that he feared his body would burst from 
its expansion ; and to prevent this misfortune, he bound him- 
self with an iron girdle.* To all he proclaimed, “ There is ' no 
one so learned as myself ; ” and great numbers followed him on 
this account. At that time there was also in Wisala a priest 
called A&saji, who, when going early in the morning with his 
alms-bowl, was seen -by the tirttaka. On seeing him,, Sacha 


This arises fiom the idea that the heart is the seat of the thoughts as 

son of Baraehel held sentimlats in 
unison -I am full of words, the spirit of nay belly 

as wine which h^th no s^ent , it is 
ready to burst like new bottles.”— Job xxxfi, 18 , 19 . 
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thoTiglit it would be well to bold a disputation with Budba, 
about wbom be bad beard so mucli ; but that first be must learn 
from, bis disciples tbe nature of tbe doctrines be taugbt. He 
therefore asked Assaji by wliat means it was that Budba won 
over to bis side those wlio embraced bis doctrines, or by wbat 
means be subdued tbe minds of bis followers. Tbe priest con- 
sidered that be must not inform him at first of tbe pains they 
bad to endure before they could enter tbe paths, or be would be 
discouraged, and perhaps say that if such were the case, be bad 
rather be born in bell. He, therefore, informed him of tbe 
impermanency of tbe pancbaskbandas, tbe corporeal elements ; 
and told him that this was tbe great truth that tbe teaclier of 
the three worlds continually impressed upon bis disciples. When 
the tirttaka beard this declaration, be said, Hever before did I 
bear of such a doctrine ; I will go at once to Budba and convince 
him of tbe greatness of such an error.” Before this be was 
afraid of disputing with Budba, as be was not aware of tbe 
character of bis doctrines, but now he felt that bis fears were 
removed ; and be recpiested, with much boasting of wbat be was 
about to accomplish, the Licbawi princes to accompany him. 
The princes replied, that neither yaka, nor dewa, nor brahma, 
nor man, was able to contend with the great teacher ; but 500 of 
them resolved to be present at the contest, and see tbe result. 

It was about noon when Sacha arrived at tbe wibara. Tbe 
priests bad eaten their food, and were walking about. Budba 
had perceived that the tirttaka would come at that time ; and on 
returning from tbe city with tbe alms-bowl, be did not retire as 
usual, but commanded the priests to prepare a seat in the 
adjacent forest, to wbicb place be repaired; and Sacha, on bis 
arrival, was directed to tbe same spot. When tbe citizens 
beard that be bad gone to bold a disputation with Budba 
accompanied by 500 of the princes, they flocked in great numbers 
to the forest, that tbey might be present at tbe contest. The 
princes did reverence to the sage, when Sacha requested per- 
mission to ask a question ; and Budha informed him that he 
might propose any question wbatever, according to bis own will. 
The same extensive permission was given on other occasions 
to the yaka Alawaka, to Ajasat, to Sekra, and to others; nor is 
this to be wondered at, as even in former births, previous to bis 
reception of the Budbasbip, his wisdom had enabled him to give 
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tlie same liberty to his opponents. The question proposed by 
Sacha was the same that he had previously asked from Assaji ; 
and Budha gave him the same reply, lest the doctrines of the 
teacher and the disciple should appear to be different. There 
are some persons whom none but a supreme Budha can convince 
of their error ; and Sacha was of this description. After they 
had contended some time,^ Sacha confessed that the declaration 
of Budha was right; when the sage declared to him, “As the 
man who goes to the forest with his axe, and cutting down a 
plantainitree, examines it from top to root, but finds in it no 
hard wood ; so I have found no profit in this conversation of 
yours, no worth in your argument. The woodpecker thinks 
that with his bill he can penetrate the ebony as easily as he has 
entered trees that are soft or decayed, but he only breaks his 
bill for his pains ; so you, who have contended with others and 
been victor, thought that in the same way you could overcome 
the Tatagata, but you are foiled in the attempt, and your effort 
has been vain.” The perspiration now fell from the tirttaka’s 
body so copiously that his robe was saturated with it ; and the 
princes thought, “ This is the man who was so often angry with 
us on account of our dulness, when we were under his instruc- 
tion; but now he receives the punishment that he was once ac- 
customed to infiict upon others.” The tirttaka perceived their 
thoughts, and resolving to put the best face he could upon the 
matter, said to Budha, “ How many reasons are there why the 
priesthood is embraced by your disciples ?” The sage replied, 
“ There are eleven reasons why my disciples reject the thought 
jjhat this is mine, or that I am, and despise the corporeal 
elements. "Whether that which is spoken of be in past, present, 
or future time, whether great or small, whether illustrious or 
mean, whether it be that which is called their own or that which 


* argtment is given in a subsequent part of this work under the hea 
rancnaskhanda. Had it been inserted here, it would not have been unde; 
stood without several notes. 

^ f The stem of the plantain tree is composed of cellular tissue, and 
entirely destitute of all woody substancel It has often occurred to me th 

tte rapidity of its growth, it must he admirah] 
adapted to answer the purpose of the student of vegetable physioloffy * 
hM been supposed by Gesenius (Heb. lex. art. t&t it waV 

naLdnIf! plantam-tree oui- first parents endeayoured to bide 

nS ^®=® a_<Japted to the purpose, as it tears • 

frequently riven into shreds by 
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is said to belong to anotber, no one can say respecting it, tMs is 
mine.” Again Sacha confessed that though he had despised 
Budha, he was now oyercome ; he was like a man exposed to an 
elephant or to a naya, or to an extensive fire ; but it was not 
from a sense of danger that he thus felt. 

At the conclusion of this interview, Sacha invited Budha to 
partake of a repast at his dwelling on the following day, and the 
sage gave his consent in the usual manner. Of this he in- 
formed the princes, and told them that the 600 measures of rice 
they provided for him daily must on the following morning be 
offered to Budha. The next day, when all was prepared, 
Budha went to his dwelling, and Sacha presented to him the 
food with his own hand, saying, “ May those who have provided 
this offering receive its reward but the great teacher told him 
that the reward would be his own, as the princes presented the 
food to him, and he presented it to the Tatagata. Still Sacha . 
could not forbear the reflection that he had once been accounted 
as a learned man, and was honoured by all, but now he was 
despised. He, therefore, went once more to the wihara privately, 
and thought that if he was again overcome, he would sincerely 
embrace the doctrines of Budba. At this moment Budha was 
in the outer part of the wihara, and as the approach of the 
tirttaka was seen by Ananda, he requested him to await his 
arrival. , Again Budha propounded to him the dharmma, but he 
neither entered the paths nor became a priest. Then why did 
Budha teach him? Because he foresaw that 246 years after he 
attained nirwana, Sacha would be born in Ceylon, of a noble 
family^ not far from the Kinihiri wihara, where he would 
embrace the priesthood and become the rahat Kalubudharakhita. 
It was to this priest that the monarch of Ceylon presented the 
whole of the island, 100 yojanas in extent, when he heard him 
saying bana at the foot of a timbiri tree, near the wihara of 
S^giri. {Amdwatura.) 

24. The two Mecrhants of Sund^amnta. 

There were two brothers resident in the country called Suna- 
paranta, merchants, who went to trade with 600 wagons; some- 
times the elder brother accompanying the goods, and at other 
times the younger. On a certain occasion the elder brother, 
Funna, went to Se wet, and formed his encampment near the 
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Jetawana wiMra. When ke saw tke citizens taking offerings 
to Bndlia, he enquired wkere tkey were going, and they said 
tkat tkej were going to kear tke bana of Budka. Tke mention 
of the name of Budka caused kis bones to start witkin kis flesh 
from joy; and ke went with kis attendants to tke wikara, 
where, after hearing bana, ke resolved upon entering tke priest- 
hood. Previous to kis return he went to Budka, and informed 
kirn that ke was about to become a priest in kis own country, 
requesting some religious advices previous to kis departure; 
and Budka said, Tke people of Sunaparanta are exceedingly 
violent; if they oppose you and revile you, what will you do ?” 
Merchant: “I will make no reply.” Budka: ‘^If they strike 
you ?” Merchant : I will not strike in return.” Budha : 
“If they try to take your life?” Merchant : “ There are some 
priests who from various causes are tired of life, and they seek 
opportunities whereby their lives may be taken ; but this course 
T shall avoid.” For these answers ke received tke approbation 
of Budka. 

For some time Punna resided near kis younger brother, at kis 
own request ; after which ke went to reside at Mudugiri, but as 
it was near tke sea, ke was disturbed by tke waves ; and leaving 
this place ke went to Mailigiri, but as there were many of the 
birds called minors that made a noise both at night and by day, 
ke went to Muluarama, which was also near kis brother. Here 
ke became a rakat. One day 300 of kis former assistants were 
in great danger during a voyage; but ke saw their situation, 
and saved them, enabling them to return home with a cargo of 
red sandal- wood. When they made an offering to Punna of 
part of tke wood, ke told them to build therewith a residence 
for Budha ; and when it was completed ke went through the 
air and invited Budka to visit tke residence that they had 
prepared. On receiving tke invitation, Budka said to Ananda,* 
“To-morrow it is my intention to visit Sunaparanta; inform 
500 priests, save one, that they will have to accompany me.” 
This information was imparted to tke priests by laka.f The 

* In a legend previously inserted (p. 57), it is said that this circumstance 
occurred iu the eighth year after he had attained the Budhaship, on his third 
visit to Ceylon ; but at this time Ananda had not become his attendant. 

t The laha was a tablet hung up in some part of the wihara, upon which 
any matter might be written about which it was intended that the priests 
should be informed. 
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intention of Bndlia was perceived by Sekra, wbo provided tke 
proper number of litters, and caused tkem to appear near tke 
wikara. The first and best was entered by Budha, and the next 
in order were occupied by the two agra-srawakas, after whom 
the other priests took possession of the rest. On their way to 
Sunaparanta they called at Sachabadda, where there was a 
mendicant with clotted hair. To him Budha delivered a dis- 
course, as he saw that he had the merit necessary to enable 
him to become a rahat; and after he had attained this state, 
he entered the vacant litter, and accompanied Budha to the 
merchant’s village. (Amdwatura ) . 

25. The Yalcd Alawalca overcome hy Budha. 

The king of Alow was accustomed, in order that he might 
prepare himself for the fatigues of war, to betake himself to the 
forest, and chase the game, without ceasing, for the space of 
seven days. On one occasion a part of the forest was sur- 
rounded, and the king gave orders that no animal should be per- 
mitted to escape ; but a deer burst through the barrier near the 
king, and he pursued it alone to the distance of three yojanas 
before he killed it. Though he had no occasion for the fiesh, 
yet to give proof of his prowess to his attendants, he divided it 
into two parts, and making a yoke of a piece of wood, attached 
one to each end, with which he proceeded towards the place 
where he had left the nobles. On the way he arrived at a 
banian tree, near a place where four roads met; and as he was 
very much fatigued, he remained a little time under the tree to 
rest. This banian was the residence of the yaka Alawaka, a 
subject of Wesamuna, who was accustomed to slay all persons 
who approached the tree. After his usual manner he came to 
slay the king, who was so terrified, that he promised, if his life 
was spared, every day to provide for the demon a victim and a 
dish of rice. But Alawaka replied, When you return to the 
kingdom you will forget the promise you have made ; I can only 
seize those who approach the tree, and therefore I cannot permit 
you to escape.” But the king said, that on the day he omitted 
to make the offering, the yaka might come to the palace and 
seize his person. On receiving this promise Alawaka permitted 
him to return to the palace; and on his arrival he called the 
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chief of the city, and told him what had occurred. The noble 
enquired if he had named a day on which the sacrifice was to 
cease ; and when he said that he had not, he lamented that the 
king had committed so great an error, but promised to do his 
utmost to remedy the eyil, without any care on the part of the 
king. For this purpose he went to the door of the prison, and 
said that those who were appointed to death for murder, and 
wished to live, might be reprieved, if they would only take a 
dish of rice and present it at the banian tree. The murderers 
embraced his offer; but when they approached the tree, they 
were caught by the yaka and slain . A similar offer was after- 
wards made to the thieves, and they too were killed in the same 
manner, until the prison was empty. Then innocent persons 
were accused falsely, and condemned to the punishment that had 
been inflicted upon the others. When this stratagem failed, the 
aged were taken by house-row ; but the king told his noble that 
the people came to complain that their parents and grandparents 
were taken from them, and commanded him to resort to some 
other method to secure the daily victim. The noble said, that if 
he was not permitted to take the aged, he must seize the infants, 
for whom there would perhaps be less affection ; but when this 
became known, the mothers who had children, or those who were 
pregnant, removed to other countifes. In this way twelve years 
passed over. At last no child was left in the city but the king’s 
own son, and as a man will rather part with -anything than his 
life, permission was given to sacrifice the prince ; and amidst 
the tears of the queens and courtezans, the nurse was directed to 
present him to the yaka. 

On the morning of the same day, it was seen by Budha that 
the prince had sufficient merit to enable him to enter the path 
anagami, and that the yaka might enter the path so wan. He, 
therefore, took his alms-bowl, and proceeded a distance of thirty 
yojanas from the Jetawana wihara, in which he at that time 
resided, to the door of the yak^’s dwelling. The porter, Ga- 
drabha, asked him why he had come there at that hour; and he 
said that he had come to remain for a time in the dwelling of 
Alawaka. The porter informed him that this would be attended 
with danger, as his master was very cruel, not respecting even 
his own parents ; but Budha said that no harm would happen to 
him, if he were allowed to remain there a single night. The 
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porter again declared that liis master tore out the hearts of all 
who came near, and taking them hj the legs clove them in two ; 
and when the sage still persisted in his request, the porter said 
he would go to the Himjila forest, and ask the permission of his 
master. On his departure, Biidha entered the dwelling, and sat 
down on the throne occupied by the yaka on days of festivity, 
upon which the courtezans of the place came and did him reve- 
rence ; and the sage preached to them the bana, telling them to 
be kind to all and inj lire no one; on the hearing of which they 
said, Sadhu, in approbation. But w-hen Gadrabha informed his 
master that Budha was at his dwelling, he became greatly 
enraged, and said that Gotama should suffer for this intrusion. 

It happened that at this time the yakas Satagera and Bema- 
wata were on their way, with their attendants, to worship Budha 
at the Jetawana wihara. The yakas, in passing though the sky, 
must leave the paths that are frequented by the dewas. Around 
the dwelling of Alawaka there was an iron fence, and above it 
was protected by a net of gold. It was like a casket three yo- 
Janas in height. The two yakas had to pass near this place ; but 
as no yaka is permitted to approach Budha (unless it be for the 
purpose of doing him reverence) they were arrested in their 
flight ; and on looking to see what was the cause, they perceived 
that the great teacher was seated upon the throne in the yaka’s 
dwelling; on which they went and offered worship, and after- 
wards departed to tlie Himala forest- Here they met with Ala- 
waka, and informed him that a most fortunate circumstance had 
occurred to him, as Budha was in his dwelling, and he must go 
and entertain him. On hearing this, the heart of the yaka 
became agitated, and he asked, Who is this Budha that has 
dared to enter my dwelling ? ” The two yakas replied, “ Know 
you not Budha, the lord of the three worlds ? The yaka de- 
clared that whoever he was, he would drive him from his 
dwelling ; hut his companions said to him, “ Why, yaka, you 
are like a calf, just born, near a mighty hull ; like a tiny elephant, 
near the king of the tribe ; like an old Jackal, near a strong lion ; 
lil^e a crow, near a garunda 150 yojanas high ; what can you do ? ” 
Then Alawaka arose from his seat full of rage, and placing his 
foot upon the mountain Ratgal, he appeared like a blaze of fire'', 
and said, “ How we shall see whose power is the greater ; ” then 
he struck with his foot the mountain Kailasa, which sent forth 
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sparks like a red kot iron bar struck hj the sledge hammer of 
the smith. Again he called out, “ I am the jaka Alawaka ! ” and 
the sound reverberated through the whole of Jambudwipa.’^ 
Without delay the yaka went to his dwelling, and endeavoured 
to drive Budha away by a storm which he caused to arise from 
the four quarters, which had a force sufficient to bear down trees 
and rocks many yojanas in size ; but by the power of Budha . it 
was deprived of all ability to harm. After this showers were 
poured down of rain, weapons, sand, charcoal, ashes, and dark- 
ness ; but they did no injury whatever to the sage. He then as- 
sumed a fearful form, as Budha did not stop him as he did 
Wasawartta, but let him weary himself by his exertions during 
the whole night. Yet he was no more able to approach the 
object of his hatred than a % is to alight upon red-hot iron. 
He then threw the chela weapon, f but it was equally impotent. 
By this time the dewas had assembled that they might see the 
contest. The yaka was surprised when he saw that his formid- 
able weapon had no power, and looked to see what was the 
cause : by which he discovered that it was the affection or kind- 
ness of Budha, and that kindness must be overcome by kindness, 
and not by anger. So he quietly asked the sage to retire from 
his dwelling ; and as Budha knew that rage was to be overcome 
by mildness, he arose and departed from the place. Seeing this, 
the yaka thought, “ I have been contending with this priest a 
whole night without producing any effect, and now at a single 
word he retires.” By this his heart was softened. But he 

* There are four exclamations that were heard to the same distance. 1. 
When the yaka Purnaka played with Uhananjayakdrawya at dice, and over- 
came him, he cried out, “ 1 am conqueror.” 2. When the people of the 
world, in the time of Kasyapa Budha, had perverted the dharmma, Sekra 
assumed the appearance of a hunter, with Wiswakarmma as his dog, and 
going from place to place he told the unbelievers that they would he 
destroyed. 3.^ When the seven kings went to Sagal, to carry off Prabhawati, 
the queen of Kusa, he entered the street upon an elephant, accompanied by 
the queen, and called out, I am king Kusa.” 4. When the yaka exclaimed, 

I am Alawaka.” 

t There are four weapons in the world that no one can withstands 1. 
Thy ch^la of Alawaka ; 2. The wajra of Sekra ; 3. The gadha or gaja of 
Wesamuna; and 4. Ti e mace of Yama, the regent of death. Were Alawaka 
to throw his weapon into the air there would be no rain for twelve years ; if 
to the earth, _ no herbage could grow for twelve months j if to the sea, it 
wouldjhe dried up. Were Sekra to strike Maha Meru in anger with the 
w'ajra it would he cloven in two. Wesamuna could at once cut off the heads 
of many thousands of yak as. And the mere sight of the weapon of Yama 
scorches up the khumbandas. 
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ao'ain tliouglit it would be better to see wbetber be went away 
from anger or from a spirit of disobedience, and called bim back, 
Bndba came. Tbrice tbis was repeated, tbe sage returning 
when called, after be bad been allowed so many times to depart, 
as be knew tbe intention of Alawaka. Wben a child cries its 
mother gives what it cries for in order to pacify it ; and as 
Bndba knew that if tbe yaka were angry be would not have a 
heart to bear bana, be yielded to bis command, that be might 
become tranquillised. And as any one who intends to pour 
precious liquor into a vessel first cleanses the vessel, so Budha 
cleansed the heart of Alawaka that it might be prepared to 
receive tbe dbarmma. 

Tbe yaka resolved on keeping Budha walking to and fro till 
night, when be would be tired, and so be could easily take him 
by tbe feet and cast bim into tbe river ; but when be a fourth 
time charged bim to go away, be refused, as he knew bis 
intention. Budha, however, said to him that be might ask any 
question, and it would be answered. It was tbe custom of the 
yaka to entangle tbe recluses and priests who came to bis 
dwelling, by asking them questions ; and thinking that be could 
now do tbe same again, he said that if Budha was not able to 
answer him, be should receive the same punishment as the 
priests, which was, to have his heart cloven, or to be cast into 
tbe river. The questions that be asked were thus learnt. In 
tbe time of Kiisyapa Budha bis parents asked tbe Budha eight 
questions, and tbe answers they received they taught their son. 
Gradually be forgot tbe answers ; and lest be should forget the 
questions too, be wrote them upon a golden leaf. Then Alawaka 
asked Budha all tbe questions he had learnt; and when they 
were answered to bis satisfaction, be entered tbe path sowan, and 
declared that from that time be would go from city to city and 
from bouse to bouse, proclaiming everywhere the wisdom of 
Budba and the excellence of the dbarmma. 

■Whilst the yaka was in tbe act of making this declaration, tbe 
prince of Alow was brought to bis dwelHng; but as the attend-, 
ants beard the repetition of Sadhu, Sadhu, and knew tiiat this 
word was never uttered except in the presence of Budha, they 
approacbed without fear. On entering they saw that A-lawaka 
was doing reverence to Budha ; but they said that they bad 
brought the prince as bis victim for the day, and be might eat his 

■ ■' ' T ' ' 
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flesTi or drink Ms blood, or do to Mm wbatever be pleased. Tbe 
yaka was asbamed wben be beard this declaration ; and pre- 
sented tbe prince to Bndba, wbo blessed Mm and gave Mm back 
to the attendants; and as be was tbns passed from band to 
band, be was called from that time Hastawaka-alawaka. Tbe 
citizens were alarmed when they saw tbe prince brought back 
again to tbe palace ; but wben they beard tbe reason, they cried 
with one consent, Sadhn. Bndba afterwards went to tbe city 
with bis alms-bowl, and wben be bad eaten what be received, be 
sat down under a tree, where tbe king and many citizens came 
to visit him, and be preached to them the Alawaka-siitra, by 
which many thousands were enabled to enter the paths. When 
tbe prince bad grown up, bis father told Mm that as be bad been 
saved from death by the sage be must go and minister to Mm; 
which be did, and with 500 attendants entered tbe path an^- 
gami. (Amcmatura.y^ 

\J 26. The History of Updli. 

At one time Bndba, attended by bis priests, departed from tbe 
Jetawana wibara, and went to tbe mango garden of tbe noble 
Pawarika, near tbe city of ll7alanda, in Magadba. In tbe same 
city resided tbe tirttaka NTigantbanatba, wbo bad many followers ; 
and it so happened that one of them, Dirggba-tapasa, bad one 
day a conversation with Bndba. Tbe sage said to Mm, What 
does your teacher say is tbe principal cause (karma) of sin ?” 
Tbe tirttaka replied, “We speak not of karma, but of danda.” 
Bndba: “Then according to your teacher, bow many of these 
causes (danda) of sin are there ?” Tirttaka : “ There are three: 
tbe body (kaya) ; the speech (wak) ; and tbe thoughts (mano). 
Kaya-danda is separate from mano- danda, or is acbittaka ; as 
when tbe wind blows, tbe branches of tbe tree are shaken, and 
tbe surface of tbe water is ruffled, without tbe intervention of 
any mind; so that which is performed by the body is equally 
without tbe intervention of tbe mind, or is acbittaka. Again, 
when the wind blows, the branches of tbe palm and other trees 

^ Among tbe yerses recited in the Pint commemoratiye of Budha’s 
trimnphs, there is the following stanza:— “By the glorious power of the 
eminent sage who in addition to conquering Mara during the contest of the 
night oyercame the fierce demon Alawaka and others, by the force of his 
mimoyed gentleness, may you obtain the feast of yictory.”— 0ogerly, Priend, 
ii 190. 
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give forth sound, witliont any intervention of a mind ; so also 
speech is carried on without any intervention of the mind. It is 
thonglit (mand) alone that is inflnenced by the mind.’' Bndha : 

Then the acts of the body, of the speech, and of the thoughts, 
are three separate and independent processes ?” Tirttaka : “ They 
are.” Bndha: “ Of these causes of sin, which is of the greatest 
consequence ?” Tirttaka : ‘‘ Kaya-danda ; that which relates to 
the body.” Three times the last question was ashed by Bndha, 
as he knew that when the tirttaka went away he would repeat 
the conversation in the presence of Niganthanatha ; which would 
lead to the conversion of Upali, a grahapati, as he would be led 
to come and argue, after which he would embrace the dharmma, 
and enter the path sowan. Then the tirttaka asked Bndha how 
many causes (danda) of sin he taught that there were. Bndha: 
“ The Tatagatas speak not of danda, but of karma.” Tirttaka : 
‘‘ Then how many causes (karma) of sin do you teach that there 
are?” Bndha: There are three; the body, the speech, and 
the thoughts. If we divide each cause, there’ are three crimes 
(kaya-charita) that are caused by the body (kaya-karma) ; or 
kaya-karma produces three kaya-charita; the speech (wak- 
karma) produces four crimes (wak-charita) ; the thoughts 
(mano-karma) produce three crimes (mano-charita). There 
are these three causes; but the mind (chetana) is the prin- 
cipal root of all three. It is not wrong to say that kaya- 
karma and wak-karma, are the principal causes of demerit, 
or that mand-karma is the principal cause of merit. Of the five 
great sins for which the transgressor must suffer a whole kalpa 
in hell, four belong to the body; and one (the causing of divi- 
sions among the priesthood) belongs to the speech ; and it is on 
this account that we hesitate not to say that the body and the 
speech are the principal causes of demerit. Again, one exercise 
of thought, in the performance of dhyana, secures prosperity for 
the space of 84,000 kalpas ; and one exercise of thought directed 
to the acquirement of rahatship secures nirwana ; and we there- 
fore do not hesitate to say that the thoughts are the principal 
cause of merit.’’ At the same time Budha declared the power 
of mano-karma in the production of demerit, inasmuch as it is 
the cause of scepticism; and repeated a stanza in which it set 
forth that scepticism is the worst of all modes of demerit, and 
that it is therefore to be avoided. The same questions were 
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again asked by the tirttaka, before he retired from his interview 
with the sage, and the same answers were repeated. 

Just at the time that Dirggha-tapasa came to Niganthanatha 
he was surrounded by his disciples, among whom was Upali, who 
bad arrived from his village of Balakaldnaka v/ith the offerino-q 
be was accustomed to present to his teacher. Mganthanatha 
enquired of Dhggha-tapasa whence he came ; and when he told 
him that he had been speaking to Gdtama, and repeated the 
conversation that had taken place, he told his disciple that he 
had answered discreetly, that neither mand nor wak, but kava- 
danda was the greatest cause of sin. Upali, on hearing what 
had passed, said that he also would go and hold a controversy 
with Gdtama, will hold him,” said he, “as a man who seizes 
a sheep by its long hair, and it kicks and struggles, but cannot 
get away ; or as a toddy-drawer who takes the reticulated sub- 
stance he uses to strain his liquor, knocking it on the ground 
that it may be free from dirt ; or as a flax-dresser who takes his 
flax, soaks it in water three days, and then tosses it about right 
and left that it may be suited to his purpose ; or as an elephant 
sporting in a tank, that sends the water out of his trunk in all 
directions.” Niganthanatha said it was a matter of little con- 
sequence who went to argue with Gdtama, as any of them would 
be able to subdue him. Uirggha-tapasa, however, warned Upali 
of the danger he would incur by conversing with Gdtama, as he 
knew his artful method of gaining over persons to his opinion ; 
and though their teacher ridiculed his fears, he thrice entreated 
Upali not to go. The warning was given in vain, as Upali went 
to the wihara, and made obeisance to Budha. All who ap- 
proached the teacher of the three worlds did him reverence ; 
some from respect to his office as teacher, and others because he 
was the son of a king. After Upali, whose reverence arose fi’om the 
joy he experienced, asked Budha upon what subject he had con- 
versed with Uirggha-tapasa, and he had informed him, B udha said, 
If a sick disciple of your master, who, on account of his dis^ 
ease, wished to drink cold water, from a fear of breaking the 
precepts you inculcate were, nevertheless, to refuse to drink it, 
ail d on that account die, where would he be re-born?*^ Up£li 
answered, In the J\Ianassatya-16ka j on account of having 
broken the mano-danda.” The followers of ISfiganthan^tha did 
not drink cold water at any time ; all the water that they drank 
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was made warm ; because they thought that in small drops there 
are small worms, and in large drops large worms; even i£ a 
person’s bile overflowed, he was not allowed to drink any water 
but warm, nor to wash his hands and feet in any other, though 
by so doing his disease became greater, and it was necessary for 
its removal that cold water should be used. When they could 
not procure warm water they drank rice gruel. Still, if they 
had a desire to drink cold water, though they neither asked for 
it nor made any movement to obtain it, they thereby became 
subject to be born again ; though they kept the wak-danda and 
kaya-danda, these alone would not enable them to attain nir- 
wana ; the mano-danda was broken, and they were therefore 
subject to future birth. It was thus evident that even according 
to fcheir own rule, mand-danda was more powerful than the two 
other causes of sin. 

Budha : At first you said that kaya-danda was the greatest, 
it now appears that mand-danda is the greatest (as it was from 
this that the supposed tirttaka was born in the dewa-loka) ; 
these two declarations do not agree with each other.” Upali 
then thought thus : When a man is in a fit, there are no signs 
of breath, nor can he move his hands or feet : still it cannot be 
said he is dead so long as the hita, mind, is not destroyed ; it 
cannot be learnt from the body alone that he is dead : his death 
and the birth he receives afterwards are from the mind, thus 
mand must be the greatest, and kaya inferior.” But in order 
that he might receive further instruction from Budha, he re- 
peated his former declaration, that kaya-danda must be superior. 
Then Budha said: The tirttakas do not take life, nor cause 
others to take life, nor do they approve of those who take life ; 
they do not steal, nor cause others to steal, nor approve of those 
who steal; they do not lie, nor cause others to lie, nor approve 
of those who lie ; they do not indulge in evil desire, nor cause 
others to indulge in evil desire, nor appro ve of those who indulge 
in evil desire. In these things we are agreed. But they say 
that in cold water, decayed wood, leaves and sugar there are 
worms ; now if any one crush an insect, when walking or from 
any similar cause, what will be the consequence, according to 
the teaching of Nighantan^tha ?” Upali : If he kills the in- ' 
sect unwittingly, the fault is small.” Budha : “ But if he is 
aware of what he is doing, what will be the consequence ?” 
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Upali: Then the fault will be great.’’ Budha: “Think a 

little; this does not agree with what yon said at the first.” 
Upali was now convinced that the tirttakas were wrong ; bnt he 
did not declare his conviction, that he might learn more from 
the great teacher. Bndha: “ This ISTalanda is a great city ; in it 
are many horses, elephants, and men ; if a man were to take a 
sword, and say he would destroy all these at one blow, could he 
accomplish what he said?” Upali: “Even a thousand men 
could not do it; how much less one !” Budha: “ But could a 
sramana, or a brahman, who had the power of irdhi, do it ?” 
Upali: “ A rishi could destroy forty or fifty such cities; how 
much more, one !” Again Upali was convinced that the tenets 
of the tii’ttakas were wrong (as the power of manci was thus dis- 
tinctly proved), but he continued to argue as if he were still on 
their side. After instances of the power of the rishis had been 
repeated, Upali declared that he had been convinced some time 
of the truth of Budha’s doctrines, but that he appeared not to 
believe, that he might hear him deliver his arguments at greater 
length. Budha told him to ponder o ver the matter well ; that 
now, whilst he saw the Tatagata he was on the side of the true 
dharmma, but that when he saw the tirttakas he might be drawn 
to their side ; and that therefore he must be careful. Upali said 
that it gave him pleasure to hear tlie sage speak thus, as when 
the tirttakas gained a convert they instantly proclaimed it 
through the city, that such a king, or noble, had embraced their 
doctrines. Budha said further, that the house of Upali had been 
like a pool of water, free for all; and that he must still con- 
tinue to assist all who came, even the tirttakas. Again Upali 
expressed his satisfaction with what he heard, as the tirttakas 
forbade their followers to give to any but themselves, and for the 
third time, in honour of the three gems, took I’efage in Budha ; 
after which the teacher declared to him the four great truths, 
and he entered the path sowan. When Upali returned to his 
own house, he told the porter that he was to give food to the 
tirttakas as before, but not to allow them to enter the dwelling; 

to the priests of Budha, however, he might grant this permis- 
sion. 

The disciple Dirggha thought much about the visit of Upili 
to the wihara, as he knew well the power of Budha’s words ; 
and when he heard that he had taken refnge in the three 
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gems, te went at once and informed Niganthanatha ; tke 
tirttaW, however, said that Upali might have gained over 
Gdtama, hut it was impossible that Gdtama could have gained 
over Upali. To know the truth of the matter, Dirggha went 
himself to the house ; but the porter would not let him enter, 
thou<rh willing to give him food in the place where he then 
stood, as he said that his master had embraced the doctrines of 
Budha. The disciple returned to the dwelling of Uigantha- 
natha, and informed him of what had taken place ; but still he 
would not believe what he heard, and went himself to the house. 
On his arrival the porter would not allow him to enter, so the 
tirttaka requested him to inform his master that he wished to 
see him ; and when Upali was made aware of his request, he 
gave permission that he should be admitted. There were seven 
walls and seven, gates to the dwelling, at each of which there 
was a separate porter. Upali seated himself on a high throne, 
near the seventh door. As the tirttaka proceeded, he became 
more and more sorrowful ; it had been customary for Upali to 
meet him at the fourth door, where taking him respectfully by 
the hand, he led him to the principal seat, upon which he placed 
him with all care, as a man would put down a vessel full of very 
precious oil -, now there was no one to meet him, and Upali 
himself occupied the most honorable seat. Uiganthanatha 
asked him the meaning of this ; and he replied, “ I have em- 
braced the doctrines of Budha, and I would that all my relatives, 
all dewas, brahmas, and men, would do the same.” He then 
related a parable, by which he set forth the folly of those who 
trust in the tirttakas. “There was an old brahman,” said he, 
“ who had a young wife. One day she told him to go into the 
bazaar, to such a shop, where all kinds of things were sold for 
the amusement of children, and purchase a monkey that it 
might be a plaything for her son. The old man^ replied that 
they had better wait until the child was born ; if it were a son 
he would buy a male monkey, if a daughter, a female ; but as 
she urged him continually, he complied with her request. W hen, 
the monkey wa,s brought, she told him to take it to the dyei, 
and order him to make its skin perfectly sleek, and dye it of a 
golden colour ; but the dyer, on receiving this strange order 
said that it was not possible to execute it, as the monkey wou 
have to undergo all kinds of operations to receive the dye, by 
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wliicli its flesli, and Ibrain, and other internal parts would be 
bruised, and the hair would be spoiled, without saying anything 
of its death. ITow this is just like the teaching of the tirttakas, 
a thing without benefit, as useless as the tales called' Bharata, 
and Eama, like the seeking for hard wood in the plantain, or 
rice in mere cha:ff. Afterwards the brahman took sundry pieces 
of cloth, and told the dyer to dye them of a golden colour, with 
a beautiful gloss ; and the dyer said, that these were proper 
things to bring, as he could beat them, and pound them, and 
squeeze them without doing them any injury. Eow this is like 
the teaching of Budha ; you may examine them, and sift them 
even for a hundred years ; but their full meaning it is difficult to 
acquire; they are deep, like the sea.” When Upali had con- 
cluded this discourse, ISTiganthanatha asked him whose disciple 
he wms ; upon which he descended from his seat, and reverently 
looking towards the place where Budha resided, said that he was 
the disciple of him whose praises he would now repeat, at the 
same time beginning to set forth the virtues of the teacher of 
the three worlds. ISTiganthanatha said that he had soon learnt^ 
his lesson ; and he replied, “ When there are beautiful flowers 
of many colours, it is an easy matter for the florist to form a 
nosegay ; so also, the virtues of Budha are so many that it 
requires no skill to be able to recount them.” In consequence 
of these things the tirttaka declared that his rice- bowl was 
broken, his subsistence gone ; and he went to the city of Pawa, 
and there died. (Amdivatura) . 


27. The Brahman Kutaclanta ernbraces Buclhism, 

It was one day perceived by Budha that the brahman Kiita- 
danta would be caught in his net; and that he and his 500 
disciples would embrace the faith of the dharmma. The sage, 
therefore, went to the village of Khanumat, in which Kfitadanta 
at that time resided. A great offering had been prepared, in 
order that it might be presented to the brahman, consisting of 
seven hundred of each of the following animals bulls, cows, 
calves, goats, kids, deer, and minors. They were all tied ready 
in the hall of sacrifice. The brahmans who had assembled to 
partake of the offering, when they heard of the arrival of 
Budha, went to the mango grove in which he then was, that 
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they might see him. This was obseiwed by Kiitadanta, who 
enquired where they were going ; and when he was told that it 
was to see Budha, he also thought that he would go, and enquire 
from the sage what were the sixteen requisites of a proper 
sacrifice. His disciples, on learning his intention, tried to 
dissuade him from going, as he was older than Gotama ; and it 
would be a disgrace to his own profession, as he had been made 
the chief of the brahmans by Bimsara. But Kdtadanta said, 
that in many ways Budha was his superior ; and that as he had 
arrived in the village a stranger, it was right that he should go 
and welcome him. When the disciples heard their master in 
this manner praise Budha, they resolved that they would 
accompany him to the mango grove. Kiitadanta did homage to 
Budha on approaching him ; but the rest of the brahmans did 
not properly salute him ; they did it in such a way that they 
might either say that they had saluted him or that they had not. 
Then Kiitadanta said to him, “ I have heard that you have 
perfect understanding of the three yagas (modes of sacrifice) 
and the sixteen piriwaras ; will you explain to me what they 
are ?’’ In reply, Budha related the history of Maja Wijita, who 
reigned over all Jambndwipa in a former age. Ttis monarch 
was exceedingly rich in all treasures ; and one day, on seeing a 
great number of vessels filled with gold, and enquiring of his 
treasurer who had collected them ; he was told that they had 
been collected by his forefathers in seven previous generations. 
The king asked, ‘‘ Where are they now The treasurer said, 
“ They are dead ; they are gone to the other world.” “ Did not 
they take their treasures with them ?” enquired the king ; and 
the treasurer replied, What is it that you ask ; how can a man 
at his death take his treasures to the other worjd ?” On hearing 
this the king lay down on his couch and reflected, ‘‘I have 
received in this world great possessions; in order that I may 
have possessions in the future world as well, I will celebrate a 
great yfiga.” In this place the word yaga means an alms- 
off emg. In order that the yaga might be given in the most 
effectual manner, he consulted his prbhita respecting it, who 
gave him such advices as were necessary. When this recital 
was concluded, the brahmans praised Budha, but Kiitadanta 
was silent. This excited the curiosity of the other brahmans, 
and they enquired the reason, when he said that it was not 
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because be was in any way displeased ; but that he was thinking 
that either the king or his prohita must have been Bodhisat. 
Budha told him that his conjecture was right, and that it was 
the prohita ; and when he further enquired what was the most 
meritorious mode in which alms could be given, the sage in- 
structed him upon this subject ; and in such a manner, that 
Kutadanta, after ordering all the animals that had been prepared 
for the sacrifice to be released, took refuge in the three gems, 
and entered the path sowan. (Amdivatw^a.) 

28. The Brahman Sela becomes a Friest 

On a certain occasion, Gotama went from the country of An- 
guttarapa, and entered the village of Apana, accompanied by 
1250 rahats. The people of the village were made acquainted 
with his arrival, and having already heard much about his dis- 
courses and miracles, they deputed one of their number, Keni, 
an ascetic, to visit him, and enquire into his character. The 
ascetic accordingly approached the sage in a reverent manner, 
and presented him with an offering of 500 vessels of different 
kinds of drinks, brought on as many yokes. After he had heard 
one of the discourses of Budha, he requested the teacher to par- 
take of food at his dwelling on the following day ; but Budha 
replied, “The priests with me are many; you have been accus*^ 
tomed to recount the praises of the brahmans.” Keni confessed 
that it was true ; but on the next day he repeated the invitation, 
and received the same reply. A third time he requested the 
presence of Gotama and the priests at his dwelling; and as on 
this occasion he received no reply, he construed the silence of 
Budta as an acquiescence in his request- The reason why 
Budha delayed the reception of the ascetic’s offering was this ; 
he foresaw that in the meantime the brahman Sela, and 300 of 
his disciples, would become priests, by which his retinue would 
become greater, and the merit of the offering would be increased 
in proportion. On reaching home, ICeni called together his 
friends and the chiefs of the village, and addressed them thus : — 
“ Good friends and faithful servants ; sons, daughters, and other 
relatives, hear my words ; the sage Gotama and the priests Idj 
whom he is accompanied, are invited to partake of food with me 
to-morrow ; therefore let all things necessary be provided.” 
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The friends and attendants of Keni began with all readiness to 
obey this command; some set up the ovens; others clove the 
firewood, or cleaned the vessels, or poured pure water into the 
vessels, then covered them with plantain leaves, and arranged 
them, as well as the vessels of rice, in proper order ; others 
a^ain placed the seats ; and Koni erected the place of refection, 
with .suitable canopies. 

At that time there was in Apana a very learned brahman. 
Sola, who taught the Vedas, &e., to 800 disciples. Having 
taken out these disciples to walk, for the benefit of the exercise, 
they came to the house of Keni, with whom he was intimate ; 
but found that all the people were busily engaged in various 
ways. Surprised at what he .saw, he enquired if some maiden 
was about to be given or received in mai-riage, or if some great 
sacrifice was about to bo made, or if king Bimsara was expected, 
with his attendants ? Keni replied, “We are not about either 
to give or receive in marriage, nor do we expect the lord of 
Magadha and his attendants ; but I am about to present an 
offering of alms ; the illustrious Gdtama has come from Angut- 
tarapa, and on the morrow he and his priests will partake of the 
food we are now preparing.” At the same time he recounted 


the praises of Budha. Then Sela enquired, “ Did you say 
Budha?” Keni replied, “I said, Budha.” Again Sela made 
the same enquiry, and received the same answer. Having heard 
this, Sela reflected, “ The saying of this word is a matter of no 
small difificnlty ; in a hundred thousand ages it is not heard.” 
Further he reflected, that according to the Vedas, if any one be 
possessed of the thirty-two signs, he must be either a ohakra- 
wartti or a Budha ; he can be no one else ; and at the same time 
be called these sisrns to his remembrance. He then enquired in 


what direction he would be likely to find Gdtama, as he wished 
to see him ; when ho was informed by Keni that he must go 
towards the south, where he would find the sage in a grove of 
hopal trees. On receiving this information, he went thither 
with his 300 disciples, having previously given them the follow- 
ing charge Take care that yon do not make a noise, or speak 
in too loud a tone ; do not make a disturbance with your feet ; 
Budha is not to be approached too nearly; he is like the lion 
that needs no aid from any one, and does not wish to be dis- 
turbed. When I converse with Budha, you are not to interfere, 
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but to listen in silence.” After saluting Gbtama, Sela remained 
at a little distance, noting the thirty-two signs of the Budha 
■with the exception of two, that were hidden from his obser' 
vation. As Budha knew that he wished to see the whole he 
exhibited one of the two in an image of his person that appeared 
by miracle ; and the other, which related to the length of his 
tongue, he exhibited in his own person. By this means the 
brahman and his disciples were convinced that he was the 
supreme Budha ; they accordingly embraced the priesthood, and 
received the pirikara requisites from the sky. ’ 

Next day the whole of the rahats attendant upon Budha, as 
well as the new converts, went to the residence of K^ni, and 
partook of the food he had prepared. At the conclusion of the 
repast Budha said, “ As the offering of the brahman cannot be 
presented without fire, unto him fire is the principal requisite: 
as a knowledge of the science of recitation is requisite to him 
who repeats the Vedas ; as the king is the chief of men ; as all 
rivers are received by the sea ; as the sun and moon are requisite 
to the exercise of the science of the astronomer ; so to him who 
would acquire merit by the giving of alms, Budha and his 
priests are the principal requisite.” — Selasutra-sanne. 


29. Budha is falsely accused of Incontinence ly the female 

Unbeliever, GMncM. 

There were certain tirttakas who were envious when they 
saw the numbers who received the instructions of Gdtama 
They, therefore, cried out to the people in the corners of le 
streets, “ What is it that you are doing ? Is Gdtama the onlv 

• wo also Budhas ? If those who make offer- 

mgs to Gotema receive a reward, is the reward less of those who 
;make offerings to us ? If he imparts nirwana, do not we enable 
you to receive the same ?” They then consulted together to see 
if they could not destroy the influence of the sage by some 

Sewet, a young female, 

^ ^ *0 residence 

worshipped them, but they remained silent. 
At th^s she became fearful, tHnking that she must have done 

asS-d worshipping them thrice, she 

asked what fault she had committed. The tirttakas informed 
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her that they wished to hinder the success of Qotama, in which 
she would be able to assist them. She enquired in what way. 
They said that as the stream of the river is turned by the risino- 
of the tide, so might she withdraw from Gotama the abundance 
he now received, and make it flow in their direction. As Chin- 
chi was well versed in all kinds of female devices, when she 
perceived that the people of Sewet were accustomed to resort to 
Budha in the evening, that they might hear bana, she proceeded 
from her residence just at this time, arrayed in a crimson robe, 
with flowers and perfumes. The people asked her where she 
was going at such an hour, but she said it was no business of 
theirs ; they had no right to be so inquisitive. Having thus put 
evil thoughts into the minds of the faithful, she went to the 
dwelling of the tirttakas, which was near the Jebawana wihara 
where Gotama resided, and there remained all night. In the 
jnorning, when the upasakas were coming at an early hour that 
they might worship Budha, she returned towards the city, as if 
she had been remaining during the night at the residence of 
Gdtama. When they enquired where she had slept she would 
not inform them. This she continued to do for a month or six 
weeks ; but after this time, -when they made the same enquiry, 
she said that she had spent the night in the apartment of Go- 
tama. Then covering her person with her robe, she declared 
that she had become pregnant by the sage; by which those who 
had not yet attained divine knowledge were led to doubt, and 
much demerit was produced. After eight months she remained 
in private, and had the appearance of being pregnant ; but it 
was produced in an artificial manner, by means of pieces of 
wood. 

One day, when Budha was saying bana, she entered the hall, 
and said in his presence, “You are a priest; you say bana, and 
are surrounded by a numerous retinue; you have a pleasant 
voice and your appearance is beautiful ; I am with child by you ; 
you have appointed no place for my confinement, and in the 
place where we associated I cannot bring forth; I have neither 
oil nor pepper prepared ; though it would not be proper for me 
to be confined here, you are Budha, and have friends, such as 
An4pidu and WMkha, both of whom are your associates ; why 
do you not speak to them to render me such assistance as I 
require ?” In this way she talked to Gdtama, as if he were her 
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lawfully received Hiisbaiid, and derided liim ; but lier efforts 
were like those of the vilest filth to pollute the purity of the 
moon. After a little time Budha said in the midst of the assem- 
bly, “ Chinchi, though your words should be true, is the truth 
known to you alone ; must it not be known both to you and 
me She answered, ‘‘ The words that proceed from the lips of 
the just are correct ; it is not possible that they can be false ; it 
is not therefore necessary to repeat what you have said; you 
must now provide a proper place and proper things for my con- 
finement ; it is to no purpose now;^ to say bana, agitating the 
minds of the people.” 

The dewa Sekra now perceived that something extraordinary 
was going on in the world, and when he had looked to see what 
it was, he learnt that a falsehood had been uttered, equal to the 
saying that the dimbul tree had put forth flowers ; so he took 
with him four other dewas, and they approached the assembly 
unperceived. They then transformed themselves into mice, 
went secretly behind her, crept up her back, and gnawed the 
thongs by which the pieces of wood were bound to her person. 
A wind came at the same time and blew aside her garments ; 
and at the very moment when her person was thus exposed, the 
wood fell to the ground. The people assembled, when they saw 
the "falsity of the accusation she had brought against Budha, 
took her by the hands and feet, beat her, and carried her out of 
the hall. As soon as she was out of the sight of Budha, the 
earth opened, and flames coming from Awichi wrapped them- 
selves around her, after the manner of her crimson robe, and 
she was carried to the midst of this hell. The stratagem by 
which the tirttakas had endeavoured to defame Grotama was soon 
proclaimed through the city, on which account their followers 
gradually left them and came over to the side of Budha ; so tbat 
his fame increased from this time, as when oil is poured into a 
lamp nearly extinguished from the want of it, the flame becomes * 
brighter and more powerful. The mouths of the four orders of 
the faithful were on that day insuificient to enable them to utter 
the praises of Budha.=^ {SadJiarmmamtnaMre.) 

* This account is cited as an esainple of drishta-dharmma-wedya-akusala. 
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30. A Female resident m Mdtiha becomes a Ealiat 

Tliere was a village beloBging to tlie king of Kosal, called 
Matika, snironnded by bigli mountains. Sixty priests, after 
they had worshipped G-6tama set ont to seek a place in which it 
wonld be convenient for them to perform the exercise of bhawana 
meditation, and in the course of their search arrived at Matika. 
At this time the chief of the village, who was known by the same 
name, was a lay devotee. His mother, when she had seen the 
priests, prepared food that it might be ready for them at the 
proper time ; and when they came to her honse with the alms- 
howl, she enquired wdiere they were going. They said that they 
were seeking a convenient place ; and as she was wise, as well 
as old, she knew from this that they were in search of a place 
in which to perform wass, so she said that if they would keep 
it there, she would provide all that was necessaiy, and would 
herself keep the five precepts, and on pdya days the eight 
precepts. As they consented, she prepared a proper place for 
them to reside in, and offered it to them as a wihara. One day, 
when the pidests wmre assembled together, they said to each 
other, In the present birth this woman is no relation to any of 
us, nor have we ever seen her before ; but through our merit she 
expects to receive a great reward. We must, therefore, be 
careful to keep the precepts aright ; we must not be indolent or 
negligent ; otherwise we cannot be saved from hell. Our bene- 
factress, whether we be faithful or not, on account of this good 
deed will be rewarded.” They said further, that as the words 
df Budha were most certainly true, in order to receive what 
they thus sought, they must separate from each other, and only 
meet when ihey had to recite the pirit at night, or when in the 
morning they went to seek alms. Yet if any one were sick, the 
bell in the centre of tlie wihara might be rung, and they would 
all assemble to see wdiat assistance -was to be rendered. Prom 
that time they remained in separate places, apart from each 
other, performing the exercise of meditation. 

One day the woman took oil, honey, and sugar to the wihara, 
at a time when all the priests had gone to their retirement ; but 
as some one informed her that if -she struck the bell with a 
piece of wood the priests would coni© ; she did so, and they 
were all quickly assembled in the hall, as they supposed that 
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some one was sick, Wken she saw them approach from separate 
places, she enquired if they had had a dispute, and were at 
enmity with each other; but they said that they had retired that 
they might meditate on the thirty-two impurities of the body 
and on the three truths, its impermanency, pain and unreality 
When she learnt that this exercise was good for all, like an 
universal remedy, she requested to know how it was to be 
performed ; and as the priests gave her full instructions upon 
the subject, she commenced the same course, and entered the 
first of the paths before any of the priests had attained the 
same state. When she had proceeded further, and became a 
rahat, she looked with her divine eyes to see if the priests had 
received the same power; but she found that they had not. 
She then perceived that though other things were right, they 
did not receive such food as they wished ; so she ordered the 
right kind of food to be prepared at her own house, and gave it 
to them. Their bodies were then comfortable, and they could 
give their minds to meditation, free from care, by which means 
they were soon enabled to become rahats. In three months the 
ordinance was concluded, and they resolved upon returning to 
Budha, to inform him of what had taken place. The sage was 
at that time in Sewet, and on arriving in his presence he enquired 
after their health, and how each one had succeeded, when 
they told him all that had occurred. 

There was another priest, who, when he had heard the relation 
of these events, thought it would be well if he also were to go 
to a person who was possessed of so much merit. Accordingly 
he went, and on his arrival he reflected that the woman knew 
the thoughts of others ; so, he was weary, he wished that some 
one might be sent to sweep the wihara; and it was done. As 
he was thirsty, he wished for some water mixed with sugar ; and 
it was sent him. The next day he wished for some rice gruel 
and cakes, which he received; and he afterwards wished for 
some barley bread and other things, which the woman herself 
took. On seeing her, he asked if she knew the thoughts of 
others, and she said, '' Are there not many priests that know the 
thoughts of others and when he said ‘‘I did not ask about 
the priests, but about yourself,” she replied, “ Can any one know 
^e^ thoughts of others, but those who have entered the paths 
This she said, because it was a rule that those who had entered 
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t]ie paths should not inform others of the attainment, unless 
there was some adequate cause. The priest now thought that as 
he was not yet free from impurity, he would sometimes have 
evil thoughts, as well as good ones, which would be known to the 
woman ; and she might proclaim them, and thus bring him into 
disgrace* To prevent this, he told her that he could not remain 
there any longer, and was going away ; and though she wished 
him to remain where he was, his resolution was fixed, and he went 
to Budha. When Budha saw him he enquired how it was that 
he had returned so soon ; and on learning the cause, the sage 
said that though he might not be able to perform all that was 
required, there was at least one thing he could do, and that was, 
he might subdue his mind by returning to the same wihara* 
“The mind not being subdued,” said he, “a thousand thoughts 
enter into it ; it wanders here and there, and runs after this and 
that ; but it must be subdued. The mind is light, and easily 
moved, or overturned; it is heedless, not enquiring into the 
reason of things. It does not consider ; wherever it wishes to 
go, there it goes. Therefore, as the sea does not retain any dead 
body or any manner of filth, but rejects it and casts it forth, so 
must the mind free itself from ignorance and evil desire. Again, 
as the sea does not cast forth the pearls and gems that are in it, 
but retains them; so must the mind retain and cherish the 
virtue that is produced by the keeping of the precepts and 
meditation. As the sea does not overflow, though it receives 
the waters of thousands of rivers, and infinite showers of rain, 
so must the mind be kept within bounds, in an even state, not 
passing to excess. And as the sea receives the waters that Alow 
into it in succession, continually ; so must the mind never be 
satisfied with the benefit it has gained, but continually seek for 
more and more accessions of good.” The priest took the advice 
that was given him, went again to the village of Matika, attained 
the state of purity, and saw nirwana. 

The priest then looked to see if he had ever received any 
other benefit from the same woman in former states of existence, 
when he discovered that she had been his wife in ninety-nine 
different births, in all of which she had been faithless to him, 
and had been the means of his desti’iiction. The woman also 
looked at the same things, but as she looked still further back, 
she saw that in the hundredth birth from that time she had 

u 
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act she had been enabled to render him the assistance he now 
received. The priest, after this, again returned to Bndha, who 
informed him that he had accomplished his purpose, bj the o’ivW 
up of his will in returning to the village ; as this subduLo* of 
his mind had enabled him to perform the exercise of meditation 
{SadliaTmmaTatnakdre.) 

31. The Protvess of Bandlmla. 

There was a powerful warrior, called Bandhula, who was the 
son of the sister of a Malwa king, who reigned at Eusinara. hTo 
one in all Jambudwipa excelled him in the use of the five wea- 
pons -the sword, shield, bow, club, and spear. In his youth his 
royal uncle was desirous to see a display of his strength ; and 
that this might be accomplished, he prepared sixty iron rods, 
'which he concealed in as many bamboos, each of which had 
sixty knots. The whole were then made up into a bundle, or 
fascine ; and Bandhula’s uncle said to him, If you can cleave 
this bundle of bamboos, cutting through the whole by a single 
blow of the sword, I will give you my daughter to wife ; but" if 
you fail, I will give her to some other person.” The young man 
smiled on hearing this, and thought it would be no great feat. 
At once he drew his sword, and flourished it a little, and then 
lifted it up towards the sky eighty cubits. The courtiers who 
were looking on trembled, as they w^ere apprehensive it might 
come down upon their own persons. But Bandhula struck the 
fascine sixty times, at each time cutting olf a knot from each of 
the sixty bamboos. When the pieces fell to the ground he heard 
a jingling sound, and saw that there w'as iron. At this he was 
displeased ; as he thought the king ought not to have placed 
him 111 a position where he might have been disgraced in the 
presence of the people. So he said in anger to the king, “ I will 
remain no longer here; I will seek some other country;” and 
taking the king's daughter, who received the name of Bandhu- 
mallika, he departed from the city, neither king nor princes 
being able to stop him. 

Jirst lie went to lie king of Kosol, as lie had been edncated 
with him in his childhood. 'The king received him gladly, say- 
mg, l^lS'ow that one so powerful is become my friend, all Jain- 
bndwipa is mine ;” and made him the chief of his forces and the 
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secoiid. psrsoii in tliG king’doni. Tlie otliGr kings wGr© alarmed, 
when they heard that Kosol had received the assistance of the 
formidable Bandhula. 

The -wife of Bandhnla had the strength of five elephants ; in 
this respect being equal to Wisakha; and like her also she 
possessed the ornament called mekhala, or mela, and was a 
disciple of Bndha. But she had no child, which was a great 
disappointment to Bandhnla, as he wished to have a son as 
powerful as himself. When, however, he determined to send her 
away to her father’s house, and take to himself another wife, she 
received his command to depart with sorrow, as Budha then 
resided in Kosol, and she regretted the loss of the privilege she 
there enjoyed in being able to listen to his discourses. In her 
distress she went to the sage, resolved that she would do what- 
ever he appointed. The sage, when he had heard her story, 
directed her to return to the house of Bandhula, who again 
received her, as they knew that somethirg must be intended by 
the giving of this advice. Prom this time they . lived together in 
harmony, and it soon became apparent that the wish of the 
warrior was likely to be gratified. Kot long afterwards Band- 
humallikfi desired to bathe in the bath belonging to the princesses 
of Lichawi, but she knew that it was impossible, as it was pro- 
tected by a network of metal, and if she could even approach it 
from the sky, her intention would be frustrated. When the wish 
was communicated to Bandhula, he said that as it was not an 
impossibility upon which her mind was set, he would see that it 
was accomplished. Taking his wife with him, the warrior left 
Sewet early in the morning, and arrived at Wisal^, a distance of 
fifty-four yojanas, about the middle of the day. Loudly did he 
knock at the gate, and when the princes heard the noise, they 
said that it could be none other than Bandhula that knocked 
with such force, and that it boded to them no good. After gain- 
ing an entrance into the city, he went at once courageously to the 
bath ; and as the guards fled in terror, he cut the network with 
his sword, and entered the water with his wife; and after her 
wish was thus gratified, they set their faces to return to’ Sewet. 
A number of the Lichawi princes then went to the king, Maha-H, 
and said that they were for ever disgraced by the presumption of 
Bandhula. They, however, made a vow that they would eat no 
rice until they had brought back his head; and 500 princes 
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mounted their chariots to pursue him. The king tried to persuade 
them from their purpose, as he said that the warrior had strength 
sufficient to destroy them all at a single blow; but they replied 
“ Is he more than a man, and are we women ?” When Malia-li 
saw that they were determined, he gave them advice by which 
they might deceive their enemy, and overcome him ; but they 
heeded it not, and as they approached him in a line, one covered 
by the other, he sent an arrow towards them, by which they were 
all wounded to the death, though they did not fall. Bandhula 
when this was done, went on his way, the princes calling to him 
to stop, that they might measure their strength with him ; but 
he replied that he did not war with the dead. On hearino* thi^ 
they thought he had become insane through fear ; but when he 
said that if they did not believe him they might learn the truth 
by unloosing their armour, the first and second princes did so, 
and immediately expired. When the other princes saw this they 
set off in terror to return to the city^ but on reaching their homes 
the whole number died. Bandhula and his wife reached Sewet 
in safety; after which they had two sons; and during sixteen 
years Bandhumaliika had two sons each yearj so that the number 
amounted to thirty-two. The good fortune of this princess came 
to her because in former years she had presented the requisites 
of the priesthood in alms, and had been charitable to the poor 
and aged. 

32. The King of Kosol marries the Natural Daughter of 

Mahamama. 

ISTot far from the palace of the king of Kosol there was an 
alms-hall, in which he gave food daily to 500 priests ; but the 
priests were not willing to receive it, or if they received it took it 
to other places to eat, as it was not given in a proper manner. 
The food presented by the common people might not be suffi- 
ciently boiled, or it might be black or dirty ; but they received it 
in preference to that which was given by the king. One day, 
when the king had partaken of some food that he particularly 
relished, he commanded that a portion of it should be sent to the 
alms- hall ; but when his servants arrived at the place, they found 
no one there. The king, on being informed of this circumstance, 
went to Budha, and after telling him that his priests were acting 
improperly, enquired what was the principal requisite of the dana 
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almsgivin-g. Budha said to him, “ Wiswasa, faith, or sincerity, 
is the principal requisite of almsgiving : the food that yon give is 
excellent in itself, but it is not given with sincerity ; the food that 
others give is less excellent, bnt it is given with sincerity. If any 
one give only a spoonful of rice- gruel with faith and sincerity, the 
alms will be pre--eminently excellent.” The king then enquired 
how he was to secure faith on the part of the priests and the sage 
told him that the priests had faith in those who had attained the 
paths, and in their relatives. After the return of the king to 
his palace, he thought that if he became a relative of Budha, all 
the priests would exercise f^ith in him; and as he was the 
principal king of Jambudwipa, he resolved that he would secure 
a Sakya princess, whether the princes were willing to give one 
or not. Sudhodana was dead, and Maha-nama had received the 
crown. To him the king of Kosol sent an embassage, the nobles 
of which were to demand a princess of the Sakya race. The 
Sakyas never intermarried with other families, as their race was 
of superior purity ; and this they wished to preserve inviolate. 
When the princes received the message, they thought thus : “ If 
we refuse one of our daughters, we shall excite the anger of this 
powerful king; if we give one, the purity of our race is gone.” 
Maha-nama had a daughter, Wasabhakhattika, by the slave 
Maha-nunda. She was at this time about sixteen years of age. 
The king arrayed her in the most splendid manner, and present- 
ing her to the nobles said, This is our daughter; take her to 
become the "wife of the mou^rch of Kosol.” The nobles were 
suspicious when the maiden was given thus readily, as they knew 
that the Sakyas were extremely proud of their birthright, Jn 
order that they might not deceive their king, by taking a maiden 
who was not of the Sakya race, they demanded that Maha-nama 
should eat with her in their presence ; and if this was done, they 
thought that they might reasonably dismiss their doubts. The 
king at once commanded her to be brought, that he might eat 
with her before the eyes of the ambassadors. On her arrival, he 
said to her, in apparent sorrow, “ When shall I see you again ? 
You are going away from me to become the wife of the king of 
Kosol ?” and he wept as he spoke. He then put some rice in her 
hand, as a repast had been prepared, that she might eat it; and 

* Bor the full merit of almsgiving, faith is required in the receiver as well 
as the giver. 
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before she bad time to convey it to her montb, be hastily ate a 
few grains bimself. At that moment a noble wbo bad before 
been instructed for that purpose, delivered a letter to tbe king 
and said it bad been brought from one of tbe border countries 
and required an immediate answer. Tbe king read it and 
appeared to be greatly agitated ; but be told tbe maiden to con- 
tinue her meal, and talked away to pass tbe time over until she 
bad done. She then washed her bands, and tbe king did tbe 
same in token of having eaten, by which tbe nobles were 
deceived, and without any misgivings took her to Sewet.^ The 
monarch made her bis principal queen. In due time she bad a 
son, and when be beard of tbe event be sent a noble to inform tbe 
queen-dowager, wbo on bearing the news said, '‘Wallabba! 
wallabba!” as expressive of her joy. On bis return, be asked 
him wbat bis mother bad said, and be, mistaking her words 
replied that she bad said, widiidabba.” Tbe king gave this 
name to bis son ; and from this time be became more firm in tbe 
faith, and gave much treasure in alms. 


33. The Flower-Qirl becomes a Queen, 

There were in Kosol 500 different families wbo gained a liveli- 
hood by tbe sale of flowers. Tbe daughter of tbe principal 
florist, wbo was as beautiful as a dewi, one day put three cakes 
into her basket when she went to gather flowers, intending to 
eat them when she became hungry. On the morning of tbe 
same day, Budba looked to see unto whom be should render 
assistance, and perceived that tbe maiden of Kosol was worthy 
to receive it. As be was afterwards going with 500 priests to 
tbe city of Sewet to receive alms, be met tbe flower-girl and her 
companions on their way to the gardens. At tbe sight of the 
sage, she felt a desire to make him an offering, but bad nothing 
she could offer besides tbe three cakes ; so not knowing whether 
they would be received or not, she approached him reverently, 
and when Budba held bis alms-bowl towards her to receive her 
gift, she presented them, and admiring him, worshipped. The 

^ Oambyses required the danghter of Amasis, king of Egypt, in 

mama^, as Amasis kne w that she would be, not the wife but the concubinA 

extremelw*hpm7r?^/ l^itetis, ckughter of the former king, who was 

bis own child. But the deception was discovered, 
B^d; iiru ^ origin of the invasion of Egypt by Oambyses . 
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teaciaer of the three worlds smiled, and told her that at a future 
time his religion would receive from her great assistance. 
Ananda knew that he would not smile without a reason, and en- 
quired what it was ; when he was told that the girl would on 
that day, through the merit of her gift, become the queen of the 
king of Kosol. The maiden overheard what he said, but won- 
dered how it could be, as the king was not at that time in the 
city. On arriving at the garden, she thought of what she had 
heard, and began to sing as she plucked the flowers. 

The monarch now reigning at Kosol was Pase-lSTadi, the son of 
Maha Kdsala, whose daughter had been given in marriage to 
Bimsara, king of Rajagaha. As her portion she received the 
city of Sewet, which was situated on the border of each king- 
dom; but when her son, Ajasat, killed his father, Pase-ISTadi took 
back the city by force. A war ensued, as Ajasat was resolved 
to retain it; af one time the victory inclined to the side of 
Kosol, and at another to Rajagaha. At last Ajasat, to decide 
the contest, took his sword and shield, and rushed into the 
midst of his opponent’s army, where he slew great nmnbers, so 
that the king of Kosol was obliged to retreat. Upon a swift 
horse he fled, and approached the city at the time the maiden 
was singing oyer the flowers she gathered. At the sight of him 
she thought of the saying of Budha, and continued her song, 
without manifesting any appearance of fear. The king enquired 
who she was, and whether she were married, ISTot long after his 
arrival, he sent a retinue to conduct her to the palace, and pub- 
licly anointed her his principal queen. As it was by means of 
Budha she attained this exalted rank, she daily sent many ofler- 
ings to the three gems. Because she was first seen in a flower- 
garden by the king, she was called Mallika ; and on account of 
her marriage to the king of Kosol, Kosala-mallika-dewi. 

34. The Priest whose Breath was like the jperfwyne of the Lotus, 

In the time of Piyumatura Budha, a man who heard bana was 
greatly pleased, and at its conclusion said Sadhu, with much joy. 
By this act he was from that time preserved from being born in 
hell; and in the time of Gdtama he had forty kdtis of treasure. 
When he Spoke, a smell as of the lotus proceeded from his mouth, 
and filled the whole house; and from this circumstance he was 
called Utphalagandha. Having one day heard Budha deliver a 
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discourse on the disadvantages connected with the state of th 
laic, he embraced the priesthood, leaving all his treasures. The 
kmg of Kosol, when he heard of what had occurred, said that the 
treasure that had no owner belonged to the supreme lord • and 1 
therefore took possession of it, as well as of his -wife. One da 
the 500 flower-girls brought each a nosegay, which the kins- urT 
sented to his 600 queens. When the wife of UtphalagandL re' 
ceived hers, she thought of the sweet breath of her former 
husband, and smiled ; but she again reflected that he was o-one 
, from her, and wept. This was observed by the kino-, who en- 
q-uired the reason ; but when she informed him, he would not 
believe it. She said that he might be convinced of its truth if 
he would hear him when he delivered the bana. Next dav the 
king invited Budha and TJtphalagandha to partake of food at the 
palace, and prepared a place for the saying of bana. All flowers 
and perfumes were carefully removed, and the citizens were 
invited to be present. Budha was aware of the king’s iniention 
and therefore directed the priest to say bana, when the time ap- 
pointed had come. In compliance with this command, Utphala 
gandha fearlessly ascended the throne that had been prepared" 
and after a three-fold salutation, began the deliverrof the 
armma. When he began to speak, a perfume like that of the 
lotus proceeded from his mouth, which filled the palace with its 
-ragranee, and went out by the principal door towards the east 
Greatly surprised, the king asked Budha the cause of this won- 

time of Piyumatura Budha. After this the king took the wife 
o the pi lest into his especial favor, and made her many presents. 

35. The Five Hundred Queens of Kosol. 

saif tV^L'ThTt Tft wched the Kng of Kosol, and 
said to i™, That although he thrice eveiy day went to the 

w^ra of Budha, and Wisakha and the other ladL of the dW 
not perSed to ^ were deprived of this privilege, as they were 

sustained was exceedingly great, a supreme Budha only appea/ 
mg after immense intervals of time. The king knew St it 
would create co^sion if they went to the wih^f and therefore 
bought It would be better to appoint some oneto say baur 
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in the interior of the palace. After speaking to Bndha upon the 
subject, the npasaka Ghattapani was requested to undertake the 
office ; but he excused himself, as he said that he was only a fit 
person to address the poor, and that it would be better to appoint 
some regularly ordained priest to go to the palace, as the queens 
would receive him with more respect. The king then called to- 
gether 500 priests, and requested them to choose a proper 
person ; in consequence of which Ananda was appointed, as he 
had the most pleasant voice. Having received a command to 
this effect from Budha, at the request of the king, he went daily 
to the palace to say bana, by w’’hich the queens obtained great 
merit. Because his voice was like a lute, and his personal ap- 
pearance prepossessing, the minds of the queens were greatly 
affected towards him ; and not long afterwards each queen had a 
son, in appearance like him. This gave occasion to the tirttakas 
to insinuate to the king, that the princes were not like him, but 
like Ananda ; and as they did it again and again he was put to 
shame, but when he mentioned the subject to Budha, the sage 
repeated to him a stanza which removed his doubts. 

36, The Gifts presented to Budha on his return to Sewet 

After visiting various places, Budha returned to Sewet, and as 
he had been long absent, the king of Kosol went to meet him, 
and congratulate him on his arrival. The next day he invited 
the sage to partake of a repast he had prepared ; but on the day 
after that the citissens gave an alms-offering of ten times the 
value. The king was resolved not to be outdone, and on the 
third day presented an offering of greater value by twenty-three 
times than that of the citizens, On the fourth day, the citizens 
presented an offering more valuable by sixty or seventy times 
than that received by Budha on the preceding day. On the 
fifth day the king gave an alms a hundred or a thousand times 
more costly than that of the citizens. The citizens then con- 
ferred with each other and resolved to give an alms of superior 
value to any that had hitherto been presented. Bor this purpose 
a general contribution was levied, and even the unbelievers came 
forward with their share, in honour of the city ; so that the 
offerings of all kinds of things neceasary for the repast were in- 
calculable. Ho one slept that night, as all were busy in making 
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the preparations. The next day, when the gifts were presented 

the king was oTCrcome with astonishment, as he saw that the 

citizens had won the victory in this game of gifts ; and when he 

retnmed to the palace he threw himself upon a couch, grieved 

and ashamed. The queen Mallika-dewi enquired the reason of 

his sorrow, and when she learnt the cause, she advised him to 

make a pavilion of sal trees, with all suitable ornaments, and 

having in it 500 thrones ; then to invite SOOrahats to partake of 

a repast, with the 500 queens to wait upon them whilst they 

were eating, and with 600 elephants to hold canopies over their 

heads. The king commanded that all this should be done ; but 

though there were many thousands of royal elephants, only 499 

could be procured that were sufficiently tame. On hearino- this 

Mallika-dewi directed that a wild elephant should be pu^near 

the priest Anguli-m41a, as he would be able to keep it in awe. 

At the appointed time Budha came to the pavilion, accompanied 

by the rahats ; all was carried on as the queen had directed, and 

the wild elephant appeared as tame as the rest. When the repast 

was concluded, the king presented to Budha the materials of the 

pavilion, the golden vessels, and all the other articles that had 

been provided, worth in all thirty-four kdtis of treasure. This is 

called the asadrisa-dana, or the peerless offering. The citizens 

were not able to equal it, as they had neither sal trees, elephants 
nor queens. r , 


37. Budha is visited hj the JDeiva 8ehra. 

At one time Budha resided in the cave called Indras^la, in the 
rock Wedi at the north side of the brahman village Ambasanda, 

visit t Tl* f I^a,]agaha Sekra was long desirous of paying a 
VIS t to the teacher of the three worlds, but on account of the 

multitude of affairs that required his attention, he did not meet 
mth a proper opportunity. When he thought about his death, 
was greatly afraid, as he knew that he must then leave all his 
^wer and treasures. This made him look about, to see if there 
IZ “ the three worlds who could assist him and take 

aW?n of Budha 

^ render him the aid he required. Accordingly he issued 

diSTn sIio’iW accompany him to the resi- 

former • i command. On a 

mer occasion, when Budha was residing in the J^tiwaua 
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S6^i*£t Tvcni} 9 j1oiig to S66 iiini Ojiid IighjI* TdgjUQj j but QjS tliG 
SQi^o f 01 GSBiW tli9jt if liG obli^ocl liiin to ooniG Ilg'W’oiiIcL tliGn 

be accompanied bj 80,000 dewas, wlio would tbereby be enabled 
to entei tbe patlis, lie did not permit iiim to come into bis 
presence, and be bad to return to bis loka without accomplisbino-’ 
the object of bis visit. It was because be tboug-bt if be ao-aiii 
went alone be would meet with a similar reception, that be now 
called the dewas to accompany him. In a moment’s time tbe 
whole company came from tbe dewa-ldka to tbe rock Wedi, and 
rested upon it like a thousand suns. It was now evening, and 
tbe people were sat at their doors, either playing with their chil- 
dren, or eating their food. When they perceived tbe light upon 
the rock they said that some great dewa or brahma must have 
come to pay honour to Biidba. 

To announce bis arrival to tbe sage, Sekra sent forward the 
dewa Pancbasikha, who took with him bis harp, twelve miles in 
length; and having worshipped Budha, be began to sing 
certain stanzas, which admitted of two interpretations, and 
might either be regarded as setting forth the honour of Budha, 
or as speaking in praise of Suriyawacbasa, daughter of the 
dewa Timbara. His voice was accompanied by the tones of tbe 
harp. In this manner the praises of the pure being and the 
praises of evil were mingled together, like ambrosia and poison 
in the same vessel. Budha said to the dewa, ‘‘Thy music and 
thy song are in harmony,” and then commanded that Sekra 
should be admitted, lest he should be tired with waiting and go 
away, whereby great loss would be sustained by him and his 
followers. From the delay, Sekra bad begun to think that the 
dancer was forgetting his errand and speaking about his own 
matters to the sage; and be therefore sent to tell him not to 
talk so much, but to procure him permission to enter the 
honourable presence. The years appointed to Sekra being 
nearly ended, Budha knew that it would not be right to say to 
him on entering, in the usual manner, May your age be 
multiplied !” and he' therefore addressed him and the others 
collectively ; but by this salutation, three kotis and sixty 
thousand years were added to his life, as the ruler of the d6wa- 
16ka of which lie was then the chief. Budha and Sekra alone 
knew of this result. When Budha said to him that it was well 
be had come to visit the fountain of merit at that time, lie 
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replied that he had long- wished for the opportnnitj ; and had 
indeed once come to see him when he resided at the Jetawana 
wihara; hnt he was disappointed, as the ruler of the three 
worlds was then performing dhyana. After this Sekra stated 
that there were certain questions which he wished to have 
solved; and as Budha gave him permission to propose them, he 
asked thirteen questions, which, with their answers, appear in 
the Bik^sanga, in the Sekra- prasna-sutra. By the explanations 
which the sage gave to these questions, the 80,000 dewas were 
enabled to become rahats, and Sekra entered sowan. As it was 
by means of Panchasikha that Sekra was enabled to enter the 
first of the paths, by which, in eight births more, he will attain 
nirwana, he appointed that dewa as his teacher, and gave him 
Suriyawachasa as his wife. It was from cleaving to existence 
and wishing to live long, that Sekra was able to enter only the 
first of the paths, whilst the rest of the dewas entered the last. 

38. The Tlrttakas are 'put to Shame ; a large Tree is miraculously 
produced : and Selcra maJces a Pavilion for Budha, 

During the residence of Budha in the Weluwana wihara, 
there was a rich man in Eajagaha, who one day found m alms- 
bowl of red sandahwood when bathing. This he placed in the 
court-yard of his mansion, upon a frame of bamboo, and caused 
it to be everywhere proclaimed, that if there was any rahat in 
the world, he might come through the air and take it, and he 
would then belieye in him and worship him. There were at 
that time six noted persons who were deceivers and sceptics. 

If Purana-kasyapa. He was so called because he was born in 
the house of a noble, of a girl who was a mellaka, or foreigner; 
there were previously ninety-nine of that race, and as his birth 
completed the hundred, he was called Piirna or Parana, complete, 
or full, which was prefixed to his proper name, Kasyapa. Prom 
this circumstance his master was unwilling to put him to any 
hard work, and therefore made him the porter of his mansion ; but 
he did not like this employment, and ran away. In the forest to 
which he abended he was set upon by thieves, who stripped 
off his clothes and left him naked. In this state he approached 
a Village, and when the people asked him who he was, he said 
that his name was Piirna, because he was full of all science; 
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Kasyapa, because lie was a brabmaii ; and PuTna-kasyapa-budha 
because be bad overcome all evil desire. Tbe people brought 
bim cloubes in abundance, but be refused them, as be thought 
that if be put them on be should not be treated with tbe same 
respect. “Clothes,” said be, “are for tbe covering of shame; 
shame is tbe eSect of sin ; I am a rabat, and as I am free from 
evil desire, I know no shame.” Tbe people believed what be 
said, brought bim offerings-, and worshipped bim. Pive hundred 
other persons became bis disciples, and it was proclaimed 
throughout all jambudwipa that be was Budba. He bad in all 
80,000 followel*s, who were perverted from tbe truth, and went 
with their false teacher to belL 

2. Makbali-gosala.-— His name was Makbali, and because be 
was born of a slave who at tbe time was confined in a cattle-pen 
on account of tbe displeasure of her master, be was called 
Gosala. After be bad grown up, bis master one day gave bim 
a vessel of ghee to carry on bis bead ; and when they came to a 
muddy place be told bim to take care lest be should fall ; but be 
did fall, and from fear of tbe consequences ran away. His 
master pursued him and caught bold of bis garment; but he 
left it in bis band, and fled to tbe forest naked ; whence be 
came to a village, and deceived the people in tbe same way as 
Kasyapa. He bad tbe same number of disciples, and led the 
same number of followers to destruction. 

'3. Ajitakasakambala. — He was a servant, and ran away from 
bis master ; and as be bad no livelihood, be became an ascetic. 
He put on a mean garment, made of hair, shaved bis bead, and 
taught that it is an equal sin to kill a fish and to eat its flesh ; 
that to destroy a creeping plant and to take life is an equal 

crime. 

4. Kakudasatya.— He was tbe son of a poor widow, of good 
family, who bore him at tbe foot of a kakuda or kumbuk tree. 
A brahman saw him, and brought bim up, giving him the name 
of the tree near wbicb be was born. When tbe brahman died 
be bad no means of support, and became an ascetic. He taught 
that when cold water is drunk many, creatures are destroyed, 
and that therefore warm water alone is to be used, whether for 
the washing of the feet or any other purpose. His followers 
never drank cold water, nor washed their bodies with it ; and if 
obliged to pass through water or ford a river, it gave them 
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mucli pain, as they thought it caused a great destruction of 
life. 

I 5. Sanjayabellanti.-— He was called Sanja because be bad on 
his head a boil like a sanja, or wood apple; and Bellanti 
because he was born of a slave. He taught that we shall 
appear in the next birth as we are now; whosoever is now 
great or mean, a man or a dewa, a biped, a quadruped, or a 
millepede, without feet, or with one foot, will be exactly the 
same in tbe next birtb. 

^ 6. Highantanataputra.— He was the son of Hata, the husband- 

man, and because he declared that there was no science with 
which he was not acquainted, he was called Hirggantha. He 
said that he was without sin, and that if any one had anv 
doubt, on any subject whatever, he might come to him, and he 
would explain it. Each of the six sceptics had 500 disciples. 

^ When these sceptics heard of the proclamation made by the 
rich citizen of Rajagaha, they went to his residence ; and each 
one asked for the alms-bowl, saying that he was a rahat ; but 
the citizen said that if they wanted it, they must come throuo-h 
the air and take it. Thus they remained for the space of five 
days. Mghantanataputra reflected thus “ The followers of 
Gdtama Budha will cofne through the air and take the bowl, by 
which their fame will be everywhere diffused and we shall be 
put to shame ; this must be prevented, in some way or other, 
even if it should be by the practice of a deception.” He 
therefore directed his followers to go and ask for the bowl 
in the name of Budha, saying that he would not work a 
miracle for a thing so insignificant; but the citizen would rM 
listen to this proposal. He then went to the place, accom- 
panied by his followers, and said he was ready to pass through 
the air ; but his followers, as he had previously instructed them 
to do so, held him as if by force, and said it was not worth 
while to pass through the air for such a purpose. Still the 
dti» to giv. „p th. bowl. aL\m, 

desifeted from further attempts to obtain it, greatly mortified by 
his defeat, 

_ On the seventh day Mugalan and Pinddlabharadwdja went to 
^^ajagaha to receive alms, and on their way a woman informed 
th^ of what had taken place. When Mugalan heard this, he 
said to the pnest who was with him that it would be a reflection 
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on the truth if it were to continue, and that it would be better 
for him to ^o thiough the an* and take the bowl, without 
keeping their adherents in any further suspense ; but the priest 
said to Mugalan, that Budha-, in the midst of the associated 
priesthood, had appointed him to be the chief of the rishis, and 
that therefore it would be right for him to take upon himself 
this service. Mugalan then said, that since he overcame the 
n%as and Sekra all were acquainted with his power ; but they 
did not know the power of the priest. Upon receiving this 
reply, Pindolabharadwaja rose into the air, and in the sio’ht 
of all the people, who were at first afraid, went to the mansion 
near which the bowl was deposited. As he ’remained in the air, 
the owner and his family came out to worship him, and re- 
quested him to alight. Then filling the alms-bowl with sugar, 
oil, butter, and similar gifts, he gave it to the priest saying 

Though it were to save my life, I will never deny that Gotama 
is Budha; I will be faithful to this system alone.” On the 
return of the priest to the wihara, he was seen by the people 
at work in the fields, who had heard of his obtaining the bowl, 
and they requested him to shew them in what way he Went 
through the air ; which he did, sometimes leaving the bowl, and 
then taking it with him, in many different ways. As the 
warrior relates to his king, on returning from the field of battle, 
the victories he had gained, so the priest rehearsed the wonders 
he had accomplished. 

When the circumstance was related to Budha, he said that it 
was not allowed to his disciples to receive an alms-bowl of wood, 
nor to perform a miracle to obtain any article whatever ; so that 
the priests, from that time, ceased to exhibit wonders. This 
gave an opportunity to the tirttakas to show themselves again, 
and to boast that they could perform greater wonders than 
Gotama; but when Bimsara heard of what was said, he w^ent 
to Budha, and told him that by this means many persons w^ere 
deceived. The sage only remarked, smiling at the same time, 
that the boasting of the tirttakas against Budha was the same 
as if a pansupisachaka hobgoblin were to compare himself to 
Sekra; axid declared that if the priests were forbidden by the 
precepts to perform wonders, he himself was not. The king 
asked if both he and ^^h priests were not honnd by the same 
precepts, when Budha said:— “The rays of Sfirya-putra, the 
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regent of tlie sun, are diffused to every part of tlie sakwala, but 
do not warm the hair upon his ov^n body ; the voice of tbe lion 
causes all creatures to tremble, but he himself is unmoved 
thereby. In like manner, the commands of the Budhas extend 
to one hundred thousand kelas of sakwaJaSj but he himself is 
free from their restraint. Ton, o king, give an order by beat 
of drum that no one shall eat the mangos of the royal garden ; 
now after that order, if any one were to eat one of those f ruits j 
what would you do to him ?” The king : ‘‘ I would impose a 
fine upon him.^’ Budha : But if you were to eat one yourself ?’^ 
The king : “ Then no fine would be exacted ; who could impose 
a fine upon me ?” Budha : “ In the same way, I give commands 
to others, but am myself free from their restraint. The wisdom 
of the Budhas is underived, they have no teacher; thej are 
therefore without an equal, and are not under the control of 
another. They take food from a golden alms-bowl; but this is 
forbidden to the priests. They live in the midst of a villao-e, or 
inhabited place, but the priests must reside in the forest, and at 
the root of a tree.’^ 

After these statements had been made by Budha, the king 
enquired at what time the wonders he had spoken of would be 
performed, and in what place ; when he was told that tkey 
would be seen after a lapse of four months, at the foot of a tree 
called Rajagandamba, near the city of Sewet. Bimsara offered 
to render any assistance in his power towards their accomplish=^ 
ment ; but the ruler of the world said that he himself wotild 
create the tree, and that Sekra would cause a pavilion to appear, 
twelve yojanas in size. This was proclaimed to the whole city! 
The tirttakas knew that it would be their ruin-, but they said 
that as even criminals were allowed a respite between the sem 
tence and its execution, they would enjoy themselves during the 
four months, and make the most of their circumstances. Tkey 
boasted that Budha could not then perf orm any miracle ; in fonr 
months his wonder was to be seen; and it was not to be done 
at Rajagaha, but in a distant place. 


Inks journey towards Sewet, Budha went from village to 
Tillage, in every place teaching the people, and many presents 
were brougkt to him. When informed of the intention of Badha> 
the pnncipal supporters of the tirttakas set- out to follow hiin. ; 

he was at in the daytime, they came to at nigbt . 
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and they wenfc the next day to the place where he had spent the 
night. On the eighth day of ^sala the sage arrived at Sewet, 
The tirttakas also came to the city, that they might see the 
wonders ; and having received a lac of treasure from their 
adherents, they erected a splendid pavilion. The king of Kosol, 
with Anepidu and others, went to the wihara to pay his respects 
to Bndha; and when he learnt that the ruler of the three 
worlds had come to perform certain wonders, he asked where 
they were to take place, and was told that it was to be near the 
gate of the city. The king requested permission to erect a 
pavilion for Budha, larger and more magnificent than that 
w^hich had been made for the tirttakas ; but Budha said that it 
was not in his power to make one of the kind required. The 
king: ‘‘Who is able, if I am not?” Budha: “If it were 
possible for man to make it, you would have the power ; but it 
will be made by Sekra.” 

The king sent nobles on elephants to every part of the city to 
proclaim by beat of the golden drum that on such a day, Budha 
would publicly perform a miracle, and that all people might 
come and see it. The dewms caused the sound of the drum to 
resound to every part of Jambudwipa, so that it was heard by 
all the irdiabitants as plainly as if it were at their own door. The 
first proclamation was on the seventh day previous to the event, 
and it w'as repeated on each intervening day. Thus the in- 
formation was received by all; and whosoever wished to be 
present was enabled to come to the city, from any part of 
Jambudwdpa, through, the power of the wish, without any other 
effort. Even by the unbelievers, the same power was received. 

The tirttakas having lieard that the miracle was to take place 
at the foot of a mango tree, were determined to prevent it; and 
for this purpose they collected their adherents, and purchased 
all the mango trees in and near the city at a high price, in order 
that they might destroy them. But on the day appointed, Budha 
took his alms-bowl as usual, and came with his priests to the 
gate of the city. On the morning of the same day the king’s 
gardener, Grandamba, in passing through the royal orchard, 
found a cluster of ripe mangos, and as they were not then in 
season, he thought it would be w^ell to go and present them to 
the king. But on his way to the palace, he saw Budha near the 
gate of the city, and refiected thus :“ If I present the mangos 

X 
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to the king, lie will perhaps give me a reward in gold ; but if I 
offer them to the divine teacher, he will give me a reward more 
permanent, and will save me from the peinls of existence.” Thus 
thinking, he reverently approached Budha, and presented the 
fruit. Ananda took off* the outer skin, and having prepared a 
throne for Budha in the same place, requested him there to eat 
it. The dewas assembled around, unseen by all but the gardener. 
After eating the fruit, the sage gave the stone to Grandamba, and 
directed him to set it in the ground near the same spot ; and in 
like manner, after washing his mouth, he told Ananda to throw 
the water upon the kernel that had just been set. In a moment 
the earth clove, a sprout appeared, and a tree arose, with five 
principal stems and many thousand smaller branches, over- 
shadowing the city. It was three hundred cubits in cmcum- 
ference, was laden with blossoms and the richest fruit, and 
because set by Gandamba, was called by his name. Some of the 
unbelievers who ate of the fruit that fell from the tree ran 
about hither and thither, as if deprived of their senses. When 
the king of Kosol perceived the tree from his palace^ he went to 
the gate of the city with a great retinue, and expressed his 
regret to Budha that he had not known what was to take place, 
as, if he had known, he would have assembled a great multitude 
to witness the performing of the wonder ; but he was told that 
it was of no consequence, as this was only an inferior matter. A 
guard was placed round the tree, that no accident might happen 
to it from the unbelievers. 

The dewas of the wind and rain caused a great storm to arise, 
by which the pavilion of the tirttakas was carried through the 
air, and cast into the common sewer of the city. The regent of 
the sun poured down upon them his beams, making them 
perspire most profusely; and then the dewas of the wind 
covered them with dust, so that they looked like copper ant- 
hills ; after which the dewas of rain sent against them a violent 
shower, w’-hich made them look like spotted deer. The citizens 
seeing them in this plight ridiculed them, and sent them away in 
disgrace. Brom this time Puranakasyapa, wherever he went, 
was abused by the people. One morning he was seen by one of 
his adherents, a husbandman, who told him that he was waiting 
to see one of the wonders he had promised to perform. The 
iirttaka told him to provide an' earthen vessel and a rope, and 
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his cnriosity should be satisfied. After these were given, he 
went to the river, followed by the husbandman ; and when they 
arrived at the bank, he fastened the vessel to his neck by the 
rope, and entered the water, in which he sank. The husbandman 
wondered what would be the end of all this, but he was no more 
seen. 

The rays from the head of Budha proceeded thrice round the 
city, after which they passed round the sakwala, and thence to 
the dewa and brahma-lokas. The rays from his feet^ in the 
same manner, passed through the earth, and the worlds benealth 
it. When those who were present saw this additional wonder, 
they called out Sadhu, and the dewas also did reverence. There 
was a woman called Gharani, who had entered the path anagami. 
She requested Budha not to trouble himself by the performance 
of these wonders, as she could show her power to the people ; and 
when the sage asked what she could exhibit, she said that she 
could cover the earth with water, and then diving come up with 
her head over the sakwala-gala, and still proclaim that she was 
only the handm.aid of Budha. Sulu-anepidu ofiered to rise 
into the air, and assume a form so large that the sole of the foot 
should be seven and a half gows long. Others came forward 
with similar offers, but the services of all were alike rejected. It 
was declared by Mugalan that he could squeeze Maha Meru as 
a grain of undu, and hide it with his teeth, and in the same way 
hide the Maha Merus of all the other sakwalas ; that he could roll 
up the earth like a mat, and cover it with his finger ; that he could 
turn the earth upside down, as if it were a water-pot ; that he 
could take up the Maha Meru and Himala forest of this sakwala 
in his right hand, and the Maha Meru and Himala forest of 
another sakwala in his left hand, and |)ut one in the place of the 
other; and that he could take the earth, and putting it on the 
top of Maha Meru walk about with it in his hand, as a priest 
carries an umbrella, 

Budha refused permission to all, as there were thirty acts, 
called Budha-k&aka-dharmma, it was necessary for him to per- 
form, only fourteen of which had been hitherto accomplished, 
and the time for the accomplishment of another had arrived. 
After these events had taken place, he repeated the Kanka and 
Handhwisl,la JatakasAe-nd then looked towar^ the sky. By 
this token, Sekra knew that .the period had come in which it 

V 0 
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would be proper for bim to perforru certain wonders. I'irst, be 
caused a magnificent pavilion to appear, witb all suitable orna- 
ments, 12 yojanas in length and breadth ; and afterwards a hall 
of ambulation, 203 kelas and 45 lacs of yojanas in length. When 
the people saw what was done, they clapped their hands in admira- 
tion, and waved their loose garments round their heads. Budha, 
in an instant, ascended to the hall, and was presented with 
oiferings by the various orders of dewas and brahmas ; after 
which, by the power of tejo and apo kasina-samapatti, he caused 
a glory to proceed from his navel, which appeared to the three 
worlds. 


39. Budha msits the Dewa-Loha Tawutisd. 

At three steps Budha went to the loka of Sekra, that he 
might preach to the dewas and brahmas. The dew^a thought 
within himself, when he knew of his approach, “My throne is 
60 yojanas long, 50 broad, and 15 high ; how then will Budha 
appear when seated on it, as he is only 12 cubits high ?” But 
as this was the principal throne, and no other could be offered to 
Budha, he prepared it for his reception, and went with a great 
retinue to meet him. When Budha seated himself upon the 
throne, it became exactly of the proper size, being no higher 
than his knee. As he knew the thoughts of Sekra, in order to 
show his great power he caused his robe to extend itself on all 
sides, as the dewas were looking on, until it became more than a 
thousand miles long and eight hundred broad, and covered the 
throne, so that it appeared like a seat prepared expressly for the 
saying of bana. Then Budha appeared as if of proper size for 
the throne ; the seat and its occupant were equal to each other. 
And when the dewas saw this display of his power, the whole 
assemblage offered him adoration. 

As the people did not see Budha they began to be uneasy, and 
enquired of Mugalan whither he had gone ; but he sent them to 
Anurudha, that that priest might have an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting his great knowledge. By the priest they were in- 
formed that the sage had gone to Tawutisa, where he would 
keep the ordinance called wass, so that three months must, 
elapse before he could return. On hearing this, the people" 
expressed their willingness to remain during that period, and 
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pitched their tents in the same spot. Then Anepidn, tJie npa- 
sika, proclaimed tha»t he would supply the whole company with 
whatever they might require, whether garments, food, water, 
or fuel, until the arrival of Budha. 'During this period Mu- 
o-alan said bana, and answered the questions that were proposed 
to him. All lived together in friendship and peace ; the 
natural secretions were not formed ; they were like the inhabh 
tants of Uturukuru. The multitude extended to thirty-six 
yojanas. When Budha said bana in Tawutisa, they heard his 
voice, and knowing whence it proceeded, they clapped their 
hands. By this hearing of bana many were enabled to enter the 

paths. 

The dewas, with Matrm^* as their chief, requested Budha to 
open the door of Abhidharmma, which had been shut during a 
whole Budhantara, and to agitate the sea of the Abhidharmma 
as the fish-king Timingala agitates the ocean, as from the day he 
became Budha, like men athirst seeking for water, they were 
continually looking out for the period when the unfolding of 
the Abhidharmma should commence. Then Budha lifted up 
his voice, the sound filling the whole sakwala as with a delight- 
ful perfume, and said, “ Kusala dhamma, akusala dhamma, 
awyakta dhamma,” these being the first words of the Abhid- 
harmma, wiiich- is divided into eight prakaranas. The full 
meaning of the Abhidharmma is known to the Budhas alone; 
even the dewas and brahmas cannot attain to it ; when, there- 
fore, it was declared by Gotama to the beings assembled in 
Tawutisa, it was in a simplified manner, as they were capable of 
understanding it. When he began, the various beings reflected 
thus : Is this the Abhidharmma ? we had heard that it was so 
profound that no one could understand it.” Budha saw their 
thoughts, and as he proceeded the manner of his discourse made 
its meaning gradually deeper. Then the beings were able to 
understand some parts and not others; it was like an image 
seen in the shadow. They said Sadhu, in approbation, the 
words still becoming more and more profound. The Abhid- 
harmma now became to them like a form seen in a dream ; its 
meaning was hid from them, and was perceived by none but 
Crdtama. Not understanding any part, they remained like 

of Budlia., who liad now become a dewa by tlie changing of 

'her sex.' ■■ 
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imagery painted upon a wall, in utter silence. In a little time 
Budlia again simplified Ms discourse, when they once more ex 
pressed their approbation, and began to think, “ The Abhid 
harmma is not so difficult ; it is easy to understand,” which 
when the preacher perceived, he gradually passed to a pro- 
founder style. Thus, during half a night, Budha rapidly de- 
clared the bana of the Abhidharmma. In the time occupied by 
others to say one letter, Ananda says eight ; in the time that 
Ananda says one, Seriyut says eight; in the time that Seriyut 
says one, Budha says eight; so that Budha can repeat 512 letters 
as rapidly as the priests can repeat one. When in Tawutisa he 
repeated the bana thus quickly, because the apprehension of the 
dewas was of equal celerity. 

In one hundred of our years the dewas eat but once ; and had 
Budha taken his accustomed meals in their presence during tlie 
period he performed wass in Tawutisa, they would have thought 
that he was always eating. Therefore, at the usual hours of re- 
fection he caused another Budha to appear and occupy his place ■ 
whilst he himself went to the Anotatta lake ; and as his alms- 
bowl here came to him in a miraculous manner, he took it to 
Uturukuru, where he received food. At this time Seriyut and 
500 priests called Waggula were in Sakaspura, keeping wass. 
When Budha had eaten the food he received in IJturukuru, he 
went to the same city, and had at the request of Seriyut re- 
peated all that he and the representative of Budha had said to 
the dewas. It would have occupied too much time to repeat 
the whole, and it was therefore spoken in an abridged form: 
but such was the wisdom of Seriyut, that when Budha declared 
to Mm one thing, from that one he learnt a hundred. The 
things he thus learnt, he was commanded by Grotama to teach in 
full to the 500 Waggula priests, who would afterwards be able 
to teach others ; and thus the words of the Ahbidharmma would 
be preserved to future ages for the benefit of the faithful. When 
the rehearsal was concluded, Budha returned to the dewa-ldk% 

and causing the form to disappear, took its place. This oc- 
curred daily. ' 

The Abhidharmma was completed when the three months of 
wass had passed over, and at its conclusion the dewa Mfeu, 
now become a rahat, said to Budha, ‘t You who have been bqrn 
from my womb so many times, have now rendered me a recomt 
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pence. In one birth, from being a slave I becato.e the wife of 
the king of Benares, bnt that exaltation was not equal to the 
privilege I now receive. From the time of Piynmatura Budha, 
during a kap-laksha, yon sought no other mother, and I sought 
no other son. Now, my reward is received.’’ Not Matru alone, 
but eighty kelas and a thousand dewas and brahmas entered the 
paths. 

■After eighty 4hree days had expired, the multitude assembled 
at Sewet enquired of Mugalan when Budha might again be ex- 
pected to appear. To ascertain this, the priest departed, in the 
presence of the people, to Tawutisa, where he appeared before 
Budha, and asked when he would return to the earth, as the 
multitude of the faithful at Sewet had been waiting three 
months in the anxious expectation of seeing him. Budha in- 
formed him that in seven days he should proceed to Sakaspura,* 
to which place Mugalan was directed to bring the people from 
Sewet. On the return of the priest, after hearing the informa- 
tion he conveyed to them, the upasakas enquired the distance 
from Sewet to Sakaspura, and were told that it was thirty 
yojanas. They then asked how the young and the lame were to 
go such a distance ; but Mugalan informed them that by the 
power of Budha, and his own power, they would be enabled to 
go without any inconvenience ; and in the same instant, more 
quickly than if they had gone upon swift horses, sooner than 
betelf can be taken from the bag and mixed with the lime, they 
were transported through the air to Sakaspura, as if it were in a 
dream. 

The time had now arrived when Budha was to take his de- 
parture from the dewa-loka. Sekra reflected that he had come 
from the earth at three steps, but that it would be right to 
celebrate his departure with special honours. He therefore 
caused a ladder of gold to extend from MahaMeru to Sakaspura. J 

* This place is called in Tali Sankaspa. A letter from Lieut. Cunningham, 
E.E. to Colonel Sykes, was read before the Boyal Asiatic Society, Dec. S, 
1842, giving jiri' account of the discovery and identification of the city of 
Sankasy a, mentioned ag the kingdom of Kusadwaja, in the Bamayana. It 
is twentydpur miles from Farrakhabad, and fifty from BanouJ, on the north 
or left bank of the B^^'lidNadl' The ruins are very extensive, and there can 
be no doubt that they are of Budhistical origin. 

t This masticatory is almost universally in xise among the natives of 
GeylOn.\;.' 

t It is said by Fa Hian that the three ladders disappeared under the earth ,* 
but that Asoka built a monument over the ladder by which Budha descended. 
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At the right side of this ladder there was another, also of gold 
upon which the dewas appeared, with instruments of music • and 
on the left there was another of silver, upon which the brahmas 
appeared, holding canopies, or umbrellas. These ladders were 
more than 80,000 yojanas in length. The steps in the ladder 
of Budha were alternately of gold, silver, coral, ruby, emerald 
and other gems, and it was beautifully ornamented. The whole 
appeared to the people of the earth like three rainbows. When 
Budha commenced his descent, all the worlds from Awichi to 
Bhawagra were illuminated by the same light. The charac- 
teristic marks upon his person appeared to the multitude 
assembled at Sakaspura, as plainly as the inscription upon a 
golden coin held in the hand; and as they looked at him they 
said to each other, ‘"hfowhe is upon the golden step, or the silver, 
or some other.” Sekra preceded him on the same ladder, blow- 
ing the conch, whilst on the other ladders were the dewas and 
brahmas. The people who saw him thus honoured, all formed 
within themselves the wish to become Budhas. 

The first to pay his respects to Budha on arriving at Sakas- 
pura was Seriyut; and after he had worshipped the dewa of 
dewas he enquired if all who had formed the wish to become 
Budhas ^vould have their wishes gratified, Budha replied, “ If 
they had not performed the paramitas in former births, how 
could they have exercised the wish ? Those who have superior 
merit will become supreme Budhas ; the next in order will be 
Pase-Budhas; and the others will be priests. Thus all will 
receive one or other of the three Bodhi.’’^ After this declara- 
tion had been made, Budha resolved upon giving evidence before 
the people of the superior wisdom of Seriyut. In the first place 
he asked a question that those who had not entered the paths 
could answer ; then he asked another, but they w^'ere silent, and 
those who had entered the first path answered. Thus each class 
was successively silent, and the one above answered, as he passed 
to those in the second path and the third; and then proceeded 
to the inferior (kshina), the middle (triwidyaprapta), and the 
chief (shatabhignjuiprapta) srawakas : then to Mugalan and 
Seriyut; and to Seriyut alone. Last of all he propounded a 
q,uestion that the Budhas alone could answer. After this exer- 

illustrated by the iijy are of the three landing pliKjes, in the rapid 
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cise, Budlia said to Seriyiit the words bhuta-midang, which the 
priest explained in a koti of ways, though none of the other 
srawakas who were present understood the meaning. As Seriyut 
proceeded, G-otama listened with the pleasure a father feels 
when witnessing the chwerness of his son, and then declared 
that in wisdom he was the chief of his disciples. All this 
honour w’-as received by Seriyut because in a former age he had 
given in alms a stylus and a blank book for the writing of the 
ban a. 


40. The Nd(ja Ncmdojitinanda, overoome by Mugalcm. 


At the time that Budha visited the dewa-ldka Tawiitisii, tlie 


n%a king, ITanddpjinanda, said to his subjects, ‘‘ The sage, 
Gdtania Budha, has passed over the world on his way to Tawu- 
tisa ; he will have to return by the same way again, but I must 
try to prevent his journey.” For this purpose he took his station 
upon Maba Meru. When one of the priests who accompanied 
Budha, ‘Rathapala, said that he had often passed in that direc- 
tion before, and had always seen Maha Meru, but now it was 
invisible, Budha informed him that it was the naga Randd- 
pananda who had concealed the mountain. Upon hearing this, 
Rathapala said that lie would go and drive him away ; but the 
sage did not give him permission. Then Mugalan offered to go 
and subdue the naga, and having obtained leave, he took the 
form of a snake, and approached Nandopananda. The naga 
endeavoured to drive him to a distance by a poisonous blast, but 
Mugalan sent forth a counterblast ; and there was a battle of 
blasts, but the blast of the priest was more powerful than that 
of the naga. Then the naga sent forth a stream of fire, and 
Mugalan did the same, by wliich he greatly hurt the naga, whilst 
the other stream did no injury whatever to himself. Randd- 
pananda said in anger, “ Who art thou who attackest me with a 
force sufficient to cleave Maha Meru ? and he answered, I am 
Mugalan.” After this he went in at one ear of the naga, and 
out at the other ; then in at one nostril, and out at the other ; 
he also entered his mouth, and walked up and down in his inside, 
from Ms head to his tail, and from his tail to his head. The 
ndga was still further enraged by this disturbance of his intes- 
tines, and resolved to squeeze him to death when he emerged 
from his mouth, but Mugalan escaped without his perceiving it. 
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Anotlier poisonous blast was sent fortb., but it did not ruffle a 
single hair of tbe priest’s body. After this Budba imparted to 
Mugalan tlie power to overcome the naga, and taking the form 
of a garunda, he began to pursue him; but ISTandopananda 
offered him worship, and requested his protection. By Mugalan 
he was referred to Budha, who delivered to him a discourse in 
which he told him that they who exercised hatred, however 
beautiful they may be, will be regarded with aversion ; and that 
their fate will be like that of those who are destroyed by their 
own weapons. And he further informed him that they who are 
cruel will have to suffer much in hell ; or if born in this world 
they will be diseased, one disease following quickly upon another- 
and that therefore it is better to avoid anger and love all sentient 
beings, to have a soft heart, and exercise compassion. (Amd- 
tuatura.) 


41. The sixteen Breams of the King of Kosol, 


The king of Kosol, Pasenadi, had sixteen dreams in one night. 
In the morning, when the brahmans came to enquire respecting 
his health, he told them what he had dreamed, and enquired 
from them what it portended,* They said that great dangers 
were threatened, either to his kingdom, his treasures, or his life ; 
and when asked further how they were to be averted, they told 
him that he must make a great sacrifice of animals, four and 
four of each kind. The king approved of this, and gave orders 
that it should be prepared. As the brahmans had thus advised 
the king, in order that they themselves might reap the benefit, 
they set about the work in all readindss. The queen, Mallika’ 
having observed their eagerness, enquired what it was all about ; 
and when the king told her, she said it would be better to go and 
ask the advice of Budha, who was living near, at Sewet. The 
king saw the propriety of this, and went at once to the residence 
of Gotama, who inquired why he had come so early ; and when 
he was informed that the king had come to learn how he might 
avert the dangers that threatened him, without the sacrifice of 
so many lives, he told him to repeat the dreams, and as he re- 
peated them he gave him the interpretation of each. 

The 1st dream : Pour fierce bulls approached each other to 


Singhalese. In the text it is mnoh 
the translation ; but even in this abridged form it will 
DO t nought to have received more attention than it merits. 
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fight, but when the people gathered together to see them, they 
ran away. The interpretation : In time, men will become evil ; 
the dcwas will not give rain ; as the four bulls came from the 
four quarters, so will the clouds be collected, with a great noise; 
but as the bulls ran away, so when the people are gathered 
together expecting rain, the wind will come and disperse the 
clouds. 

The 2nd dream : There was a forest of large trees, but a little 
tree appeared, grew up, and overshadowed them. The interpreta- 
tion : Men will become evil, but their children will be good, and 
will thus be superior to their parents. 

The 3rd dream : Some cows drank milk from calves that were 
born on the same day. The interpretation : The time will come 
when children will not honour their parents, nor support them; 
the parents will thus be destitute, and be constrained to come 
and ask support from their children. 

The fourth dream : Tliere was a wagon heavily laden, to which 
two calves wera fastened, and farther off were two strong bulls 
fastened to it by slight cords ; as the calves alone were unable 
to draw it they threw the yoke from their necks, and went away. 
The interpretation : The time will come when princes will leave 
the cares of government to mean persons and children; but they 
will be unequal to the performance of the duties, and great loss 
will follow. 

The 5th dream : There were two horses feeding, with two 
heads each, but however much they ate, they were not satisfied. 
The interpretation : Judges will take bribes from both parties, 
but however much they receive they will still require moi*e. 

The 6th dream; A jackal made water into a golden dish. 
The interprefcation : Princes will give high situations to mean 
people ; the noble will thus have no means of support ; they will 
therefore give their children in marriage to the mean, and thus 
confusion will be produced. 

The 7th dream. : A man sitting upon a chair made a rope of 
skin, but a female jackal under the chair ate the part that hung 
down tp the floor, as last as he made it. The interpretation : 
Women will be faithless ; they will spend with other men what 
their hxxsbands have collected with great care. 

The 8th dream : There was a large vessel near the gate of the 
palace, around it thousands of smaller vessels ; people came 
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with water, and poured it into the large vessel, until it ran 
over; this they did again and again ; but they poured more into 
the smaller vessels. The mterpretation : Princes and nobles 
will oppress the poor ; if they liave only one single piece of 
money left, they will take it from tliern, and thus leave them, 
empty, whilst they put the wealth they had gained into their 
own treasuries that are already full . 

The 9th dream : There was a pool to which birds came to 
drink ; on the sides the water was good, but in the centre it was 
muddy. The interpretation: The people of the cities will be 
oppressed, and they will therefore retire into the forests ; they 
will thus be at peace whilst the people in the cities arc enduririf^* 
misery, ^ 


The 10th dic^am. In a vessel, boiling at the same time, were 
three kinds of rice, good, ordinary, and bad. Tlie interpreta- 
tion : In one conntxy, under one king, some people will have no 
rain, others too much, and others a proper quantity, by which 
their crops will be good. 

The 11th dream : Sandal-wood, wortli a lac of treasure, was 
sold for a little sour milk. The iutorprebation : Priests will say 
this bana, which I have proclaimed to impart nirwana, not from 
love to the beings, but for applause or a piece of cloth; in the 

highways, the corners of the streets, and sheds, they will repeat 
it, for the sake of gain. 

The 12th di'eam : Parge stones floated on the surface of 
water, whilst dry pieces of wood, gourds, and other light 
articles, sank. The interpretation: Foolish princes will give' 

good situations to inferior persons; so the low will become 
high, and the high low. 

The 13th dream : A frog as small as a grain of rni, chased 
and swallowed a large naya. Tlie interpretation : Unwise men 
will marry girls who will squander away their substance; and 
when they ask them where all their wealth is gone to, the girls 

will say, it is nothing to them, and abusing fchoin, usurp the 
authority. 


The 14th dream : A crow of most wretched appearunce was 
surrounded by beautiful hansas. The interpretation ; Prinees 
will be idle, they will learn no science, Jtiul therefore bO' afraid to 
promote respectable persons to office; thus the noble 
become dependent upon the mean. 
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The l'5th dream : Goats and deer chased tigers ; caught, 
killed, and ate them. The interpretation : Princes will appoint 
mean persons to respectable sitnations, who will oppress the 
rich ; these will make complaints in the courts of law, but from 
thence they will be driven without redress, and their property 
will thus be lost. [One of the dreams is omitted.] 

As each dream was related, Budha informed the king that he 
need not fear, as the fulfilment would not take place till a 
distant period. The sage further informed him that he had 
dreamed the same dreams in the klaha Supina birth. (Sadharm-^ 
maratnahdrS,) 

42. The Queen Prajd^ati becomes a Priestess^ and obtains 

Ninvdna. 

This queen was the daughter of Suprabudha, who reigned in 
the city oi Kdli. Her mother, Maha-yasodhara-dewi, was the 
aunt of Singha-hanu, the father of Sudhddana. On the day 
that the princess received her name, the diviners said that from 
the marks they saw upon her body, they could tell that if in 
after years she should have a son, he would be a chakrawartti, or 
if she should have a daughter, she would be the queen of 
a chakrawartti. It was on account of the good fortune that 
was to befall her she was called Prajapati, and as she belonged 
to the lineage of Gotama she was called Maha-Prajapati-gotama. 
On arriving' at a proper age, she became, along with Maha- 
dewi, the wife of Sudhddana ; and the two queens hved together 
like two srikantawas in one lotus flower. Six days after giving 
birth to the prince Sidhartta, who afterwards became Budha, 
Maha-dewi died, and went to the dewa-ldka Tawutisa, when she 
became the dewa Matru, and was the guardian dewa of the 
palace of Sudhddana. On the next day Prajapati also had a 
son, Handa, afterwards a priest, who was given over to the 
charge of nurses, whilst Prajapati attended to the prince 
Sidhartta as if he were her own son, and fed him from her 
breast. Thus she became the foster-mother of the illustrious 
prince, and afterwards entered the path sowan on the same day 
as Sudhddana, which occurred on the first visit of Sidhartta to 
his native city after he became Budha. 

Between the cities of Kapila and Kdli there was a river called 
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the Edhini/^ By the erection of an embankment, the in- 
habitants of both, cities were enabled to irrigate the lands upon 
which they cultivated their rice; but it happened that in 
consequence of a drought the water became insufficient for the 
fields of both the parties. The people of Kapila put in a claim 
of esclusiye right to the little water that flowed in the river- 
but the people of Kdli asserted a similar claim, and a feud 
commenced, which led to serious dissensions. At one time 
about a hundred persons were assembled on each side> and abuse 
was plentifully poured out. The people of Koli said that the 
people of Eimbulwat were like pigs and dogs, as they inter- 
married with their sisters ; and they in return said that the 
people of Edli were descended from parents who were leprous 
and who lived like bats in a hollow tree. This affair was 
related, with much exaggeration, to their respective kings. 
The Sakyas said that whatever might be the manner of their 
origin, they would prove that their swords were sharp ; and the 
princes of Kdli were equally ready to shew^ the might oh those 
who had come from the hollow tree. Both sides prepared for 
battle, and assembled their forces on the bank of the river. 
The princesses of the opposite parties, wdien they heard of these 
proceedings, went to the spot to entreat their relatives to desist 
from their intentions, but no regard was paid to their request. 

At this time Budha was in Sewet, and when looking around 
the world, as he was accustomed to do in the morning watch, he 
saw that a battle was about to take place, and then looked 
further to see if it were possible to prevent it by his personal 
interference ; when he perceived, that if he were to go to the 
place, and deliver a discourse, 500 princes would be induced to 
become priests. He therefore went, and remaining suspended 
in the air, caused a darkness to appear, so thick that the 
combatants were unable to see each other. The Sakyas, on 
seeing him, said that it would be wrong to fight in the presence 
of the jewel of their race, and threw down their weapons ; and 
the princes of Kdli followed their example.” Then Budha 
descended from the air, and sat on a throne on the bank of the 
river, where he received the homage of all the princes. The 


Klaproth to come from the mountains 

GoS^^ ^ Mahanack to fall into the Eaptj, near . 
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teacher of tlie three worlds enquired why they had come to- 
gether ; was it to celebrate a river festival ? They replied that it 
was not for pastime, but for battle ; and when he asked what 
was the reason of their quarrel, the kings said that they did not 
exactly know ; they wmuld enquire of the commander-in-chief ; 
but he, in turn, said that he must make enquiry of the sub-king ; 
and thus the enquiry went on, until it came to the husbandman, 
who related the whole afEair. Budha, after hearing their 
relation, said, “What is the value of water?” “It is little,” 
said the princes. “What of earth?” “It is inconsiderable.” 
“ What of kings ? ” “ It is unspeakable.” “ Then would you,” 
said Budha, “ destroy that which is of incomparable value for 
that which is worthless ? After this he repeated three jatakas 
and a siitra, by which he appeased the wrath of the combatants. 
The kings now reflected that by the interposition of Budha the 
shedding of much blood had been prevented ; that if the battle 
had taken place, none might have been left to tell their wives 
and children of what had occurred ; and that if Sidhartta had 
become a chakrawartti the princes would have become his 
personal attendants ; and they concluded that it was, therefore) 
right that they should still pay the same respect to him, as he 
was the supreme Budha. They accordingly directed that 250 
princes from each of the two families should embrace the priest- 
hood, who after receiving ordination resided with Budha at the 
Maha-wana wibara^ whence they occasionally visited both the 
cities. But though they had become priests, it was not from 
their own choice, but from the wish of their parents ; and they 
became additionally dissatisfied when their wives sent to inform 
them how much pain had been caused by their separation. 

The dissatisfaction of the 500 princes was not hid from 
Budha, who, on a certain evening, asked them if they had seen 
the beautiful forest of Himala; and when they replied that they 
had not, he enquired if they were wishful to see it, but they said 
that they were not able to go because they did not possess the 
power of irdhi ; yet they were willing to visit it if any one who 
had the power would take them. Then Budha took them 
through the air, and showed them all the treasures of the forest. 
They saw two kokilas take a sprig in their mouths, each 
holding it by the end ; and the king of the kokilas alighting 
upon it, they hhe air. Eight birds of a similar 
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kind, went before, and the same number behind, above, and 
below; and eight more canned in their beaks the most delioions 
fruits. The 600 priests were surprised by this sight, when 
Budha informed them that he was once the king of the kokilas 
in the same place, but at that time he had a retinue of 3600 
birds, and not so small a number as they then saw. He then 
related the Kunala-jataka, in 100 stanzas, during the recital of 
which the priests entered the paths, and received the power of 
irdhi. They came by the power of Budha, but returned 
through the air by their own. After their arrival at the 
wihara, they were enabled to receive the rahatship, by which all 
evil desire was removed from them, as far as earth from heaven. 
When their wives again sent to them messages to entice them to 
leave their profession, they said that all further intercourse 
must now cease, as they had become rahats. {Amdiuatura.) 

It was during the residence of Budha at Maha-wana wihara, 
that he delivered the discourse called the Maha Sarnaya Siitra, 
when akela-laksha of dowas and brahmas became rahats, and an 
asankya entered the three paths. With this discourse they are 
greatly pleased, and call it our sdtra.” 

The wives of the 500 princes, when they heard that their 
husbands had become rahats, thought it would be better for 
them also to become recluses, than to remain at home in widow- 
hood. They therefore requested Pi^ajapati to go with them to 
Budha, that they might receive consecration. At this time 
Budha was residing in the ISTigrodanima wihara, near Kapila, 
whither he had come on account of the festival to be held at the 
burning of the body of Sudhddana, who was now dead; and 
after the ceremony was concluded, he remained in the same place 
a short period that he might assist his relatives, by instructing 
them in the dharmma. The queen-mother, Prajapati, said to 
Budha that as Sudhddana was dead, and Rahulaand ISTanda were 
priests, she had no wish to reside alone ; and therefore requested, 
that with |he other princesses by whom she was accompanied, 
she might be admitted to profession. It was clearly perceived 
by the sage that if these females ’were admitted to profession, 
they would derive therefrom immense advantages ; and he saw 
also that it was the practice of former B a dhas to admit them; 
but he reflected that if they were admitted, it would perplex the 
minds of those who had not yet entered into the paths, and 
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cause others to speak against his institutions. He therefore, 
thought it would not he right to accede to their request at once, 
and said, “Women, seek not to enter mj immaculate order.” 
Three times they presented their request, hut as it was still 
refused, they were afraid to make it a fourth time, and retired 
to their homes. 

From Kapila, Budlia went to the Kdt%ara-sala, near Wisala. 
Then Prajapati said to the other princesses : — “ Children, Budha 
has thrice refused to admit us to profession ; let us take it upon 
ourselves, and then go to him, and he cannot but receive us.” 
On hearing this advice, they were pleased, and the whole of them 
cut off their hair, put on the proper robe, and taking earthen 
alms-howls in their hands, prepared to depart from their homes. 
The queen-mother thought that it would not be right for them 
to go in chariots, as it would he contrary to the institutions of 
the recluse ; they must travel in some manner that would he 
attended with fatigue; and they, therefore, set out for Wisala on 
foot. Previously they had thought it a great thing to have to 
descend from the upper to the lower story of the palace ; they 
were only accustomed to walk in places so smooth that they were 
like mirrors that reflected the image of ail things near them ; for 
fuel in the palace, when fires were required on account of the 
cold, they had only burnt cotton and silk cloth smeared with oil, 
as common wood would have caused too much heat, and sandal 
wood too much smoke ; even when they went to the bath they 
were protected by curtains and canopies ; and in every respect 
were brought up in the most delicate manner. In consequence 
of their extreme tenderness, their feet were soon covered with 
blisters, when they began to walk. The people of those parts, 
who had previously heard of their beauty, no sooner knew that 
they were on their way, than they came from all directions to 
look at them. Some prepai’ed food, and requested they would 
do them the favour to partake of it, whilst others brought 
vehicles and litters, and entreated that they would make use of 
them ; but they resolutely refused to take advantage of these 
kind offers of assistance. The distance from Kapila to Wisala 
was fifty-one yojanas. It was evening when they arrived at the 
wihira in which Budha was residing ; they did not enter within 
but remained at the outside. When Ananda saw them, with 
bleeding feet, covered with dust, and half dead, his breast was 
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full of sorrow, and Ms eyes filled witli tears, and lie said, “Wliy 
haye you come ? For wliat reason liave you endured these fiard- 
sMps ? Have the Sakyas been driven from their city by tke 
enemy ? Why does the mother of Budha remain in such a place ?” 
An answer to these questions was i*eturned by Prajapati ; on 
hearing which Ananda requested them to remain there whilst he 
went and informed Budha of their arrival. To the sage he related 
all that he had seen, and described the wretchedness of the 
appearance presented by the princesses, at the same time inform- 
ing him of their wish ; but he merely said, '' Ananda, seek not to 
have females admitted to profession.” The priest then asked if 
the queen-mother was not worthy of being admitted, but he 
received only the same rebuke ; and though he thrice repeated 
the question, no other reply was given. Then he enquired whether 
a female, on the supposition that she was admitted to profession, 
could enter the paths ; and Budha said, “ Are the Budhas born 
in the world only for the benefit of men ? Assuredly it is for 
the benefit of females as well. When I delivered the Tirdkudha- 
sfitra, many women entered the paths, as did also many dewis 
when I delivered the Abhidharmma in Tawutisa. Have not 
Wisakha, and many other upasikawas, entered the paths ? The 
entrance is open for women as well as men.” Ho dewa or 
brahma would have been able to say more upon the same 
subject to the teacher of the world, but as Ananda knew 
his thoughts, he was bold, and said, “ My lord, it Is right 
that women should be admitted to profession ; when you 
delivered the Budha- wansa discourse, you made known that 
this was one of the institutions of the twenty-four Budhas 
who have preceded you.” With this reply of Ananda, Budha 
was pleased ; but he said nothing, nor did he give permission 
to Prajapati to enter, that more might be elicited upon the 
subject. Ananda, therefore, continued ; “ It is evident that 
women may be admitted to profession ; then why may not 
Prajapati, who has rendered so much assistance to Budha ? 
What hinderaace can there be ? And he proclaimed at length 
the benefits that Budha had received from Prajapati in his 
childhood. 

When he had concluded, the great teacher saw that the time 
had now come in which it would be proper to admit the princesses 
to profession ; and he therefore said, “ Ananda, if Prajipati he 
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admitted to profession, there are eight requirements to which 
the female recluses must attend. 

The eight ordinances were repeated by Ananda to Prajapati 
and the other princesses, and when they heard the conditions 
upon which they could be admitted to profession, they were 
greatly delighted, and at once promised that all the ordinances 
should be strictly observed. They were admitted to profession in 
the presence of the priests ; and when they had received upasam- 
pada, Prajapati was appointed by Budha to be the chief of the 
female recluses, and to instruct her relatives in the necessary 
discipline. ISTot many days afterwards, when esiercising bhd wand, 
she became a rahat : and the 500 princesses entered the paths at 
the time that Budha delivered the Kandakowada-siitra to the 
priest "Randa. The number of the females who were admitted 
to profession after this period cannot be computed, but the 
chapters, both of the priests and priestesses, increased so greatly, 
that in all Jambudwipa it was scarcely possible to find a suitable 
place for the exercise of wiweka, or solitary meditation. 

On a certain occasion, when Budha was surrounded by his disci- 
ples, Prajapati began to utter his praises, and said, May your 
glory increase continually. By means of your mother, Mahamaya, 
who brought yon into the world, blessings without number have 
been conferred.” And she proceeded in her speech and said, 
‘‘ May you live long ; may you never decay or die ; may you 
exist a whole kalpa, that you may continue to bless the world,” 
All the orders of the priesthood who were present joined in this 
ascription of praise ; but when the noise of their voices had 
passed away, Budha said, “ The ornaments of a Budha are his 
srdwaka priests, as dutif id nobles are the ornaments of a king, 
and the stars of a moon ; the Budhas desire to see their srawakas 
many in number.” Pie therefore directed his disciples to say, 
“ May the ptire priesthood continue and increase,” but to express 
no desire for the increase of the age of Budha. 

When Budha afterwards visited the city of Wisdla, the princes 
and others wexit to meet him ; as from the time he had driven 
away the pestilence, the citizens had held him in great respect. 
During his residence there he took up his abode in the EAtagara- 
s4M, where he was visited by Prajapati ; and the queen-mother, 
after returning to her own wihAra, and pondering in her mind 
Otar what she had seen, thus refiected :—“ Budha is the glory of 
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his srawakas, and tlie srawakas are the glory of Bndha. I must 
look to see if any of them have ceased to exist. I see that none 
have ceased to exist since the prince Sidhartta became Bndha. I 
must now look to see whether any of the srawakas are near the 
attainment of this state. I see that it will soon be attained by 
Anya-kondanya, Seriynt, and Mugalan. I am now 120 years of 
age, though in appearance I am as young as when I was a‘ maiden 
of sixteen; my teeth are perfect, and my hair is not grey ; but it 
is meet that the child should see the departure of the parent, and 
not the parent the departure of the child; I will therefore 
request that I be the first of the faithful admitted to the city of 
peace.” The earth moved as these refiections passed through her 
mind, which was percei ved by the 500 princesses ; and when they 
enquired the reason, she informed them of the resolution to which 
she had come. They replied that they had all been admitted to 
profession at the same time as the queen-mother, since which they 
had all lived together, and she had been their guide ; and they now 
wished to attain nirwana at the same period. Soon afterwards 
they went to inform Budha of their request, when Prajapati said 
to the teacher of the three worlds : — “ I paid you attention in 
your infancy, but you have repaid me in a way that no other son 
can assist his parent ; I have sheltered you from the sun and 
storm, and you have protected me from the perils of existence ; 
the mothers of the chakrawarttis are yet enduring the pains of 
existence, and after being the empresses of the universe they will 
become cattle, ants, and other mean creatures ; but I have been 
the foster-mother of a Budha, and am therefore saved from future 
birth ; I am the chief of women ; and I have now to request that 
before any other of your disciples I may be permitted to attain 
nirwana. But previous to its attainment I request to see the 
beauties of the sacred person, and to be forgiven in whatever I 
have done wrong.” Then Budha replied, “The water of the 
Anotatta lake needs not to be purified ; the chintaxnanikya jewel 
needs not to be polished; the gold from the great jambu tree in 
the Himalayan forest needs not to be refined ; nor does the queen- 
mother need to be forgiven, as there is nothing to forgive. It is 
not requisite that those who have seen nirwana should forgive 
each other. Yet as you have requested it, and it is the custom of 
the Budhas thus to forgive, what you seek is granted, as what 
you have asked is good. Therefore, be the first to enter nirwinaL 
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and thus obtain the pre-eminence over all my other srawakas, as 
all the stars are eclipsed by the superior light of the full moon.” 
Anya-kondanya, Nanda, Rahula, the 500 princes, and others 
were present ; and Ananda, as he was not yet a rahat, wept. 
But the queen-mother told him it was not a proper time in which 
to indulge in grief, as she was about to obtain a great privilege. 

Before her departure, she was directed by Budha to exhibit 
some miracle iu the presence of the faithful, that the error of 
those "who supposed that it was not possible for a woman to attain 
nirwana might be removed. Then Prajapati rose into the air many 
times, and declared in such a way that the whole earth might 
hear it, that what she did was not by her own power but by the 
power of Budha. She then made as many i^epetitions of her own 
form as filled the skies of all the sakwalas, and the mouth of 
every image thus made repeated the praises of Budha. Then all 
the forms vanished but one, and afterwards this also disappeared. 
Many more wonders did she perform, by the power of dhyana 
and kasina ; making an image of herself so large that it reached 
to the brahma-loka; causing a darkness that everywhere pre- 
vailed ; taking the waters of the four oceans, and hiding them in 
the hollow of her hand ; and making figures in the sky of 
elephants, lions, &c. When the whole was concluded, she 
descended to the earth, and worshipped Budha ; after which she 
remained for some time in admiration of his mouth, footstep, and 
other beauties, and then retired, with her attendants. Having 
performed the four dhyanas from the beginning to the end, and 
from the end to the beginning, the chetana was extinguished, like 
a lamp going out, and she entered the city of peace, her body 
remaining like an image of gold. The 500 princesses attained 
the same privilege. 

Wonders then appeared in heaven and earth; and the dewas 
going to Budha said, “ The death of Prajapati and the princesses 
is like the passing away of the moon and the stars from the sky ; 
the number of the faithful is diminished/’ Budha commanded 
Ananda to proclaim to his disciples in what manner the queen- 
mother had attained nirwana, and to summon them to her crema- 
tion. All who wished to come were enabled to do so in a moment 
of time, without any personal effort, by the power of Budha ; so 
that there was the largest assemblage ever collected during the 
ministry of G-dtama Budha. Wiswakarmma brought 501 golden 
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litters tliroiLgli the sky, and the bodies were carried in them by 
the guardian dewas to the place of burning ; an honour this, 
which was not received by Budha, nor by any other of his 
disciples. The Lichawi princes prepared a fnneral pyre for each 
of the bodies, made of sandal-wood, saturated with perfumed oil* 
and after the burning had taken place, it was found that the 
bodies of the princesses were entirely consumed, but that that of 
Frajapati remained like a heap of pearls, which Ananda carefully 
collected, and placed in the alms-bowl of Budha. 

43. The iviched Devices of Dewadatta and Ajdsat. 

In a former age, Dewadatta became the enemy of Bodhisat ; 
and from that time, until he became Budha, the enmity con- 
tinued through every successive birth. He was born in the city 
of Kdli, as the son of Supra-budha, and his mother was one of 
the sisters of Sudhddana. By the power of dhyana he became a 
rishi, so that he could pass thi-ough the air and assume any form. 
Others who attained this state were released by it from birth, 
but to him it was only as a curse. When the overflowing bile of 
a dog approaches his nose, he feels a courage so great that he will 
attack even an elephant, though it be to his own certain destruc- 
tion ; so Dewadatta, by possessing the power of irdhi, was led on 
to do that which involved himself in ruin. Thus he thought 
I am equally honourable, as to family, with Budha; before I 
became a priest I was treated with all respect, but now I receive 
even less than my previous followers. I must take to myself 
600 disciples ; but before I can do this, I must persuade some 
king or other to take my part ; the great monarchs of Eajagaha, 
and other places, are all on the side of Budha ; I cannot therefore 
deceive them, as they are wise. But there is Ajasat, the son of 
Bimsara ; he is ignorant of causes, and disobedient to his parents ; 
but he is liberal to his followers ; so I must bring him over, and 
then I can easily procure a large retinue.’' 

When the queen of Bimsara, who was the daughter 'of Maha 
Kosol, king of Sewet, was pregnant, she had a desire to drink 
blood drawn from the shoulder of the king. She told it to no 
one ; but as it was not gratified, she continually faded away like 
a leaf ; when the king insisted upon knowing the cause, she 
informed him. The king was greatly pleased that it only oqnA 
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cerned Mmself, and having procured a golden dish and a sharp 
instrument, he at once permitted blood to be drawn from his 
shoulder, by a skilful surgeon, when the queen drank it, mixed 
with water, and was restored to health. The prognosticators 
having heard of it, declared that she would bear a son, who 
would be an enemy to his father, and cause his death. This 
being reported to the queen, she went to one of the royal 
gardens, and tried by compression to- destroy the fruit of her 
womb ; but when the king noticed the frequency of her visits to 
that place, he enquired the reason ; and having learnt it he was 
angry, and commanded that there should be no repetition of her 
attempts, as the child might prove to be a daughter ; and if other 
kings heard of it, they would be greatly displeased. Gruards 
were set over the queen. She still determined, however, to 
destroy her infant after its birth, if it were a son ; but the king 
gave orders to the mid wives to convey the child away, without 
her knowledge. A son was born, and his life was preserved. 
When he was two or three years old, the king had him dressed in 
the most engaging manner, and took him to the queen, who on 
seeing him, no longer sought his death, but loved him with a 
sincere affection. The name given to him was Ajasat, because 
previous to his birth he was declared to be the enemy of his 
father. At sixteen years of age he was made sub-king. 

At the time that Budha resided in Kosambse, Dewadatta went 
to Bajagaha" alone, where he remained in the Jetawana wihara a 
single day, after which he assumed the appearance of seven nayas, 
and went through the air to the place where Ajasat was sitting 
with his attendants. Here he transformed himseh into the ap- 
pearance of bangles, one of which was entwined round each foot 
of the prince, one round each arm, one on each shoulder, and one 
in his lap ; seven in all, formed of the seven nayas. Ajasat was 
greatly terrified, but as he was a royal prince he did not move 
from his seat ; he merely called to his followers to destroy the 
serpents that were entwined around his person. Then Dewadatta 

told him not to be afraid, and informed him who he was ; and 

Ajasat said if he would not frighten him in that way, he would 
become his disciple, and worship him. On hearing this, Dewa- 
datta took the form of a recluse, and from that time the two princes 
became great friends. Ajisat built a wihara; D6wadatta 
had soon 500 disciples, ^a^^ whom were provided for by the 
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prince. The wihara was built upon the bank of the river Gaya. 
At this time he lost the power of dhyana. 

The dewa Kakudha informed Mngalan, then at Kosambse, of 
what had taken place ; and the priest made it known to Bndha, 
who said, The boar roots up the earth, and eats mnd; the ele- 
phant tries to do the same ; bnt his body swells, and he dies ; so 
also Dewadatta, by trying to imitate me,, will bring about his 
own destruction.” Soon afterwards Bndha himself went to Ra- 
jagaha, when he was visited by Dewadatta and his 500 disciples. 
The prince said, Kings have sub-kings ; as you are the king of 
the dharmma, it is right that you should appoint a sub-king, and I 
request that this ofS.ce maybe given to me ; ” but Budha replied, 
that Seriyut and Mugulan were his principal disciples, and asked 
him if the snipe had power to draw the weight of an elephant. 
Dewadatta was unable to reply, but he retired from the presence 
of Budha; and in great anger, at the rebuke he had received, 
proceeded to his own wihara. 

One day, when the two princes were together, Dewadatta said 
to Ajasat, “ In former times men lived long, but it is not so now; 
there is no telling how short may be the period that you will 
have to enjoy the kingdom; you had therefore better put the 
king to death, that you may reign in his stead, and I will put 
Budha to death, and so become his successor.” To this the 
prince agreed, and taking a javelin in his hand, he went to 
murder the king ; but when in his father’s presence he trembled 
greatly. The nobles knew from this agitation, and the sight of the 
weapon, that his intention was evil, and informed the king, who 
enquired of him why he sought his death . The prince said that he 
wanted the kingdom ; but Bimsara kissed him, and told him it was 
not necessary for him in that manner to become a rebel, as he 
would deliver to him the whole kingdom; and accordingly he 
commanded that Ajasat should be proclaimed king. When the 
prince informed Dewadatta of what was about to take place^ he 
was greatly displeased, and said that if Bimsara was permitted 
to« live, he would undoubtedly attempt to regain the kingdom^ 
and that, therefore, it was better to put him at once to death. 
Then Ajasat enquired in what way it could be done without 
using an instrument or weapon, as by this method he had failed 
in hi s intention ; and D ewadatta recommen ded him to confine 
the king, and deprive him of food. This was done, and only the 
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queen was permitted to see Hm ; but when she went to visit 
him, she took with her a little rice, wherewith she nourished the 
king. When Ajasat found out the stratagem, he commanded it 
to be discontinued ; and after this the queen took a small portion 
of food tied U-p in the topknot formed by her hair. Then Ajasat 
forbade her to tie up her hair ; and she took food in her golden 
slippers. But this was forbidden. After this she bathed in 
water mixed with honey and other nutritious substances, and 
caused her body to be anointed, which enabled the king to draw 
from her skin a little nourishment with his tongue ; until this 
also was discovered, and she was entirely prohibited from having 
access to the place of his confinement. At their last interview, 
she reminded him that it was her wish to destroy the prince in 
his' infancy, but she was prevented by the king, and now his 
death was the consequence of the child’s preservation; she also 
requested forgiveness for whatever she might at any time have 
done to grieve the king, and wept on account of the danger that 
awaited him. hTotwithstanding, the king still lived ; and when 
the prince enquired how it could be, he was told that his father 
walked about, though he had no food, and his body shone, 
because he had entered the path sowan. Then he commanded 
that the king’s feet should be cauterized, and rubbed with salt 
and oil, to prevent him from walking. When the barber entered 
the prison to perform the operation, the king at first thought that 
his son had relented, and that he was about to be released ; and 
when he learnt the truth, he felt no resentment against the barber, 
but told him to do as he had been commanded ; but the poor 
man wept as he performed the operation. How was it that one 
who had entered sowan was thus to suffer? In a former birth he 
had w^alked with his slippers on near a dagoba ; and he had also 
trodden on a carpet belonging to some priests without washing his 
feet. On account of these things he had now to endure great pain; 
and after calling upon the three gems, he died, and was born as 
the dewa Janawasabha, in the loka called Chaturmaharajika. 

On the same day that the king died, Ajasat had a son, and the 
nobles sent him two letters to inform him of these events. The 
first letter that was delivered to him informed him of the birth 
of his son ; and when he had read it, he felt the rising of paternal 
affection, and thought, “ In this manner my father must have 
felt when my own birth was made known to him;” his heart 
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became softened, and he gave orders that his father should he 
spared. ISTo sooner were they issued, than the other letter was 
put into his hand, informing him that his father was no more. 
On hearing this he went to the queen-mother, and asked her if 
his father had expressed pleasure when he was born. The queen 
informed him that his father was not only greatly delighted when 
he received a son; but when Ajasat was an infant, and had a 
sore upon his finger, such was the alffiection of his father, that he 
sucked the sore in the hall of justice where he was sitting, and 
retained the saliva out of respect to the sanctity of the place. 
The prince wept bitterly at the burning of his father’s body. 

About this time Dewadatta sent to Ajasat, now king of Ra- 
jagaha, to request a band of skilful archers, that they might 
slay Budha. The king called into his presence 500 archers, 
from whom he chose thirty-one who were more expert than the 
rest, and sent them to the priest, saying that they were to do 
whatsoever he commanded them. On their arrival, Dewadatta 
took their chief on one side, and told him that the order he was 
about to give was to be kept a profound secret, which the chief 
promised faithfully to keep. He then told the archer that his 
commission was, to slay Budha, when he was walking in the 
hall of ambulation belonging to the Grijakuta wihara, for the 
accomplishment of which he would receive a proportionate re- 
ward. The priest had resolved to set two of the men to kill 
their chief as he returned from the place of murder ; and four 
others to kill these two, and eight others to kill these four, and 
sixteen others to kill these eight ; and he intended last of all to 
kill these sixteen with his own hand, that it might not be known 
in what way Budha had been killed. Early in the morning of 
the same day, when the ruler of the three worlds looked to see 
whom he should catch in his net, he perceived that the thirty- 
one archers would receive the benefit of his teaching. After- 
wards, in the hall of the wihara, he awaited their arrival with 
all affection, as the mother looks out for the coming of her only 
child. The chief of the archers came, and sent off an arrow; 
but it passed in a contrary direction to what he intended, and 
the twanging of. the bow gave him great pain. Then Budha 
looked towards him, with the same kindness that he wcmld 
towards any other being ; and the archer in this manner over- 
come, went towards him, and offered worship, confessing that 
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wliat lie had done was at the instigation of Devs^adatta ; and 
when he requested forgiveness, Budha said hana to him, and he 
entered the path so wan. The other archers, in a little time, 
came to enquire into the reason why their chief did not return; 
and as the two, the four, the eight, and the sixteen successively 
arrived, although one company was unable to see the other, 
their eyes being purposely closed by the sage, they heard bana, 
by which they also were enabled to enter so wan ; after which 
they became priests, and rahats. (Milinda Prasna.) 

At another time, Dewadatta, from the top of the Gijakiita 
rock, by the help a machine, hurled an immense stone towards 
Budha, at a time when he was passing underneath, with the 
intent to kill him ; but in its flight it broke into two pieces, and 
a small portion rolling towards the sage, struck his foot, whence 
it caused a drop of blood to flow, about the size of the kowakka 
(ocymum gratissimum) fruit. Budha suffered much from the 
wound, but Jiwaka opened it with a sharp instrument, and let 
out the extravasated blood, by which means it was cured. 

The great enemy was now convinced that Budha could not be 
destroyed by a human being, and he therefore resolved to let 
loose upon him the Malagiri elephant, an animal exceedingly 
fierce and cruel. At the request of Dewadatta, the king com- 
manded the keeper of the elephant to obey his orders, and to 
let the animal loose on the next day in the street of the city, 
when Budha came to receive alms. The elephant drank daily 
eight measures of arrack, but Dewadatta commanded that in the 
morning he should have sixteen. The next day a royal pro- 
clamation was issued that no one should appear in the streets ; 
all the citizens were to remain within their houses. The upa- 
sakas, on learning what was intended to take place, went to the 
wihara and requested Budha not to visit the city next day, 
as a great danger awaited him; promising that they themselves 
would bring all that was necessary for the sage and his priests. 
But Budha declared that he would proceed in his usual course ; 
and when the upfisakas saw that they could not change his 
resolution, they went away . The next morning he called Ananda, 
and told him to inform the priests of the eighteen wiharas that 
they were to accompany him' to the city. The citizens, both 
those who believed in him and those by whom he was opposed, 
assembled in great numbers upon an eminence *, the former that 
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they might see the triumph of their teacher, and the latter that 
they might witness the defeat of him whom they considered as 
an enemy. Budha at the nsual hour entered the street where he 
was accnstomed to receive alms, attended by the priests. Soon 
afterwards the elephant was let loose against him ; at once it 
began to throw down the houses on each side, crushing their 
ruins to powder; its trunk was tossed about in the most terrific 
manner ; its ears moved to and fro ; and like a moving rock it 
rushed towards the place where the sage was walking. Tfie 
priests entreated Budha to escape, as the savage animal was 
unacquainted with his merit, and was evidently set on his de- 
struction ; hut he quietly told them not to be afraid. Seriyut 
asked permission to be the first to encounter the elephant; hut 
the sage informed him, that the power of the Budha was one, 
and that of the disciple another, and forbade him to proceed 
towards the animal. Many other priests presented similar re- 
quests, but they were not granted. At last Ananda went a 
little in front of Budha, who thrice commanded him to retire to 
one side ; and when he still refused obedience, the teacher of 
the three worlds, by the power of irdhi, obliged him to go 
behind. At this instant s> little child wandered into the street, 
and the mother, without any apprehension of the danger in which 
she was placed, ran into the space between Budha and the 
infuriated animal; but when the elephant was about to destroy 
her, he called out, “The sixteen measures of arrack you this 
morning received were not given you that you might injure any 
other being but me; here am I ; waste not your strength on a 
less noble object.” On hearing the voice of Budha, the elephant 
looked to him ; the effects of the arrack in a moment passed 
away; and the pacified beast approached him in the gentlest 
manner, and did him revei-ence. The sage charged him not to 
take life in future, to hate no one, and to be kind to all; and 
the elephant, in the presence of all the people, repeated the five 
precepts. Thus the rage of Malagiri was subdued, and had he 
not been a quadruped, he might now have entered the path 
sowdn. The multitude, on seeing this great wonder, made a 
noise in approbation like the voice of the sea, and the clapping 
of their hands was like the thunder. They took off their orna- 
ments and put them upon Malagiri, who from that time was 
called Bhanapala; and 84,000 of the people entered the path ' 
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anagami. As Bndlia kad tliere performed a miracle, ke reflected 
tkat it would be improper to seek alms in tke same place, and in 
consequence retired to tke Jetawana wikara, witkout proceeding 
in tke usual course. 

44. The Conversion of Ajdsat. 

There was celebrated in tke citj of Eajagaka a festival called 
Sena-keli. On tke evening of tke full moon Ajasat was seated 
tipon a throne, in tke midst of all possible magnificence. From 
the time tkat he caused kis father’s death, he had been unable to 
sleep ; and though tke nobles asked tke cause of kis restlessness, 
he was ashamed to tell them, though he felt as if kis body had 
been pierced by a hundred weapons. It was a beautiful night ; 
but he was not at ease, and he enquired of tke nobles who were 
near him whether they knew of any one expert in conversation 
who could beguile tke time with instructive talk. Tke nobles 
recommended different persons, but they were all tirttakas ; 
each one naming kis o wn teacher ; so tkat tke king was like 
a man who wished for mangos and could only procure tke 
poisonous kaduru. At some distance was Jiwaka ; but as he 
remained silent, tke king asked if no one else had a teacher to 
recommend. He was silent because he knew of tke king s 
enmity to Budka ; as he thought when tke other nobles were 
severally recommending their teachers, tkat if he were to men- 
l^on tke name of G6tama, it would only add to tke confusion. 
It was also kis idea tkat if tke king went first to converse with 
tke tirttakas, he would learn their nothingness, and would then 
be better disposed to listen to tke truth. But tke king became 
increasingly sorrowful, as those only spoke whom he wished to be 
silent, and those were silent whom he wished to speak; and at 
last he said openly to Jiwaka, “ Why are you silent when others 
are recommending their teachers; have you some cause of dis- 
satisfaction ?” Then tke noble thought tkat the time for him 
to speak had come, and in a manner very different to the others, 
he descended from kis seat, and reverently lifting up kis hands 
to w^i*ds the wikara in which Budka was residing, he began to 
recount kis virtues. After this he said to the king, “ Budka 
resides in my mango grove, with 1250 disciples; he can soothe 
the spirit of a kundred, or a thousand, or a hundred thousand 
persons, were they even all afflicted in an equal degree. ITou 
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are at liberty to visit bim, and put to bim any question what- 
ever, witb tbe certainty that it ■will be answered.” Tbe heart 
of tbe king became joyf-al as be listened to these words, and he 
resolved at once to go to tbe wibara, accompanied by Jiwaka 
alone, for wbicb purpose be commanded bis elephant chariot to 
be prepared. He bad horse and other chariots in great nuih- 
bers, but be preferred tbe elephant chariot -npon this occasion 
as being more respectful to Budba, and as making less noise 
But tbe noble reflected that kings have many enemies, and that 
if any barm were to happen to Ajasat, be alone would be blamed. 
He, therefore, recommended tbe king to take a guaz'd ; and as it 
would not be right to trust even tbe usual guards, as it was 
night, be had 500 females dressed in male clothing, who accom- 
panied the king upon elephants, witb weapons in their hands. 
Jiwaka knew that Budba only said bana to those who had merit 
to enter the paths ; and as he thought that if a great multitude 
accompanied tbe king, there might be some among them who 
possessed the merit of wbicb tbe monarch was deficient, he 
caused it to be proclaimed through the city that the king was 
about to -visit Budba, and that any one was at liberty to join the 
procession. At the appointed time the concourse was great, and 
the scene magnificent. In addition to tbe females on elephants, 
there were 16,000 others on foot, and as many young maidens; 
then 60,000 nobles, 90,000 other chiefs, 10,000 brahmans singing 
joyful songs, and musicians, archers, and other warriors without 
number. The procession passed the thirty- two gates and the 
sixty-four posterns of the city by the light of thousands of 
torches, adorned with jewels. Between the outer wall and the 
Gijakiita rock was the garden of Jiwaka, and as it approached 
the wibara the music suddenly ceased to play. The king 
became alarmed; and not knowing the cause why the noise in 
a moment ceased, he thought that he had been brought there to 
be slain ; but Jiwaka, suspecting his fears, told him not to be 
under apprehension, as he had guards on each side of him, and 
the lights of the wihara already appeared in the distance* 

When a little nearer the sacred habitation, the king alighted 
from his elephant, and the moment his foot touched the ground, 
the rays of Budba, out of mercy, were extended to the place 
where he stood. At this the king again became alarmed, soi 
that his body broke out into a profuse sweat, as he remembered 
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the many acts he had done in opposition to Bndha. But on 
recovering himself, he expressed to Jiwaka his admiration of 
the architecture of the wihara he had built, and of the manner 
in which its walks and tanks were laid out. The king had not 
seen Budha since his youth ; and though he could not mistake 
him when he saw him in the midst of his disciples, it was the 
manner of kings to appear ignorant, and he asked Jiwaka by 
what token he should recognize the teacher. The noble thought 
this was like asking where the earth was ; or like a man looking 
in the sky and asking where the sun or moon was; or like a 
man at the foot of Maha Meru asking where there was a moun- 
tain. Then said Jiwaka, making a profound obeisance to the 
sage, “0 king, this is our all- wise Budha and the king saw 
him seated near the centre pillar at the eastern end of the 
wihara. Not a single priest looked towards the king; they 
remained unmoved, like the lotus flowers upon the surface of 
a lake on a calm day. With this he was greatly pleased, and as 
it is natural that when any one sees that with which he is 
delighted, he should wish to impart the same pleasure to his 
children, he thought that if his own son were to receive unequal 
honour it would be all that he could desire. Budha perceived 
his thoughts, and said to him, “As the stream descends from an 
elevated place to the lower plain, so do your thoughts wander 
from me towards your son.” The monarch was by this means 
convinced that the knowledge of Budha was beyond limit, and 
reflected, “No one has sinned against the goodness of Budha so 
much as myself ; I have mnrdered my father, the friend of 
Budha ; I have tried to murder Budha himself ; I have joined 
the wicke<l company of Dewadatta, his enemy ; and yet he 
speaks to me thus kindly.”' He then worshipped the sage, but 
did not worship the priests,, as in that case he would have had 
to turn his back upon their chief . 

Budha now gave the king permission to ask any question he 
wished V upon which he said, “Kings and nobles mount the 
elephant and subdue the horse; they collect wealth, and have 
families ; they are charitable, and acquire merit ; thus they 
have the benefit of both this world and the next. But the 
priests have no families; they go with the alms-bowl from door 
to door, and endure many hardships ; by this means they secure 
a reward in the next world, but what benefit have they in this ?” 
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The sage perceived that it would be necessary for him to be 
cautious in the reply he gave, as there were many present who 
were followers of the tirttakas, and it would not be right to 
proclaim these things indiscriminately to all ; he, therefore 
himself put a question to the king, and said, “ Have you ever 
put the same question to other teachers : if so, did you receive 
satisfaction from the answers they gave ?” The monarch 
replied, “ When I made the same enquiry from Piimnakasyapa 
he said that there is no reward in the next world either for 
virtue or crime ; hut this is as if I should ask him where there 
is a mango, and he should reply. There is a dell in such a 
garden. I asked one thing, and his reply related 'to another. 
I received no satisfaction from him whatever, but was like a 
man trying to squeeze oil from sand, and therefore I have come 
to you,” Budha : “ I will ask you another question. You have 
a slave; he wishes to obtain merit; he thinks thus~The king 
is a man ; so am I ; the king’s wealth is like that of the dewas 
I have only a small pittance in comparison. I cannot give a 
thousandth part of what he can, were I to give continually to 
my life’s end. I will therefore become a priest. How when 
such a one embraces the priesthood, and keeps the precepts, can 
you call him as aforetime, and bid him do the work of a 
servant ?’’ The king : “ Ho ; I must worship him, and Tna.Va to 
him offerings. Budha: Then there is one individual who is 
benefited, even in this life, by becoming a priest. But I will 
give you another instance. You have a husbandman; but he 
wishes to gain the same respect as the king. He, therefore 
leaves his farm, and becomes a priest. Can you then, o king, 
command him to take the plough, and prepare the ground ?’’ 
The king: “Ho; so far from this, I must worship him.” 
Budha: “There is yet a greater reward even than this; the 
priest enters the paths and becomes a rahat; than this there 
can be no greater privilege.” This may be learnt at greater 
length in the Simanyasdtra, in the Dik-sangha. The king, 
on receiving this information, said that he had applied to others 
without advantage, but that the replies of Budha were 
like Yhe lighting of a thousand lamps. “I was hitherto,” he 
continued, “ignorant of the goodness of Budha; I was like one 
bound ; I have now received a five-fold ioy ■ I will sooner lose 
my life than relinquish the protection of dharmma ; I wfii: 
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submit to tlie cutting o:ff of my head ratlier than deny Budha, or 
the Truth, or the Associated Priesthood. I will become an 
upasaka.” Then, in order that he might receive forgiveness for 
the murder of his father, he thrice worshipped Budha, after 
which he retired in a respectful manner, with his face towards 
the sage ; and on entering the city proclaimed to all the excel- 
lency of Budha. 

When Ajasat had left the wihara, Budha said fco the priests, 
‘‘ Had not the king murdered his father, he might this day have 
entered the path sowan ; even now, as he has taken refuge in the 
three gems, he will be saved from the hell Awichi, where other- 
wise he must have remained a whole kalpa ; but he will have to 
go to the Ldhakumbha-ldka, where he will remain 60,000 years, 
the half of this time in going from top to bottom, and the other 
half in returning from bottom to top. After this he will enjoy 
the happiness of the dewa-ldkas during a kap-laksha, and at 
last become the Base Budha Wijitawisesa.” Though the king 
had not been able to slee]) from the time he murdered his father, 
this affliction now passed away. After this event he greatly 
assisted the three gems, and among all who have failed in 
obtaining an entrance into the paths, there has been no one 
equal to Ajasat. {Ayndwahira ) . 

45. The Destruction of Dewadatta. 

As it was through the persuasion of Dewadatta that Ajasat 
was induced to murder his father, the nobles, who now saw the 
supeiuority of Budha, I’ecommend their monarch to discontinue 
his intercourse with so wicked a priest ; and the king, agreeably 
to their wishes, gave ordei’s that no more food should be sent to 
his wihara. The supplies being thus cutoff, his 600 disciples 
left him, and he was in indigence. Then he went to the city to 
i*eceive alms; but the people indignantly drove him away, and 
broke his bowl. So he resolved to make a division among the 
priesthood of Budha, as a last resource, and succeeded in 
persuading Kdkalika, Katamdratissa, Khandadewaputra, and 
Samuddadattaya to espouse his cause. Accompanied by these 
four priests, Ddwadatta went to Budha and said to him, “ I have 
hitherto been refused that which I asked at your hands, but 
this is not right, as I am the nephew of Sudhddana ; 1 have now 
■' ' ' z 
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five more requests that I wish to make.” Though Budha knew 
the thoughts of all beings, he asked, smiling, what they were. 
Dewadatta replied, “ I request that in future the priests be for- 
bidden to reside in wiharas that are near villages and towns, and 
be required to retire to the forest, according to the ordinance 
aranyakanga.” But Budha said, “No such ordinance as thivS 
was made by the former Budhas (as binding upon all). It would 
be like putting at once an ase to the root of the kalpa-tree of the 
dharmma, which is to remain many years. For this reason. 
Among those ordained, there are many persons of the royal, 
brahman, and merchant castes, who were previously unaccus- 
tomed to descend even from the upper story of their mansions 
to the lower ; there are also young children, and aged people ; 
how can these dwell alone in the wilderness ? Princes and 
others resort to the priests to hear bana and gain merit ; but 
they would object to go to the forest. It would be like cutting 
ofi the stream that irrigates the rice-field, were the ordinances 
to be enjoined that you propose. Females, the young, and the 
weak, could not observe it ; and therefore the liberty to observe 
it is given only to such as have the power. They who keep the 
precepts, whether they live in a village, or in a hole, or upon a 
rock, or in a cave, are equally my children. What is your next 
request P” Dewadatta: “I wish that a command be issued, 
requiring the priests to eat only such food as they receive when 
going with the alms-bowl, according to the ordinance pindapa- 
tikanga, and forbidding them to eat what is brought by the 
people to the pansals.” Budha : “ This cannot be ; how can the 
aged, or the sick, or children, take the alms-bowl to seek food ? 
Who shall receive the food appointed to the priests who are 
strangers?” Then Dewadatta requested Budha to forbid the 
priests to make a robe of anything besides what was taken from 
a cemetery according to the ordinance pjansikillakanga. But 
the teacher replied that there were many priests from the higher 
castes who had not even seen a dead body, and they would 
consequently be afraid to go near a cemetery : it would make 
them sick; and if the faithful were not allowed to give robes, 
how were they to acquire merit ?” Dewadatta : , “ Then require 
all the priests to observe the ordinance werkshamdlakanga, and 
make them live at the root of a tree ; never sufiering them to 
enter a house covered with straw or protected by a roof.” 
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Budha: ‘'Were tliis ordinance to be enforced upon all, what 
could children do, and those priests who are weak, in the rainy 
season ? And how are those to acquire merit who make residen- 
cies for the priests All the requests thus made by Dewadatta 
were refused, and he proceeded to the last proposition it was his 
intention to recommend* “ It will be well,’' said he, “to issue 
an order that no priest be permitted to eat flesh of any kind ; 
there are others who observe this ordinance ; and as there are 
many persons who think it is wrong to eat flesh, the non-observ- 
ance of this ordinance by the priests causes the dharmma to be 
spoken against.” But Budha again replied, “ I cannot consent 
to the establishment of such an ordinance. The Budhas are 
not like the blind, who require to be led by another ; they do 
not learn from others, or follow the example nf others. The 
faithful give to the priests flesh, medicines, seats, and other 
things, and thereby acquire merit. Those who take life are in 
fault, but not the persons who eat the flesh; my priests have 
permission to eat whatever food it is customary to eat in any 
place or country, so that it be done without the indulgence of 
the appetite, or evil desire. There are some who become rahats 
at the foot of a tree, and others in pansals ; some when they are 
clothed in what they have taken from a cemetery, and others 
when clothed with what they have received from the people ; 
some when abstaining from flesh, and others when eating it. If 
one uniform law were enforced, it would be a hindrance in the 
way of those who are seeking nirwana ; but it is to reveal this 
way that the office of the Budhas is assumed.” 

The requests made by Dewadatta being all refused, he retired 
to his own wihara at the head of the river Gaya, with his four 
companions, and was soon joined by other dissatisfied priests, so 
that the number of his disciples again amounted to 500. When 
Budha saw that the time to reclaim the 500 priests had arrived, 
he commanded Seriyut and Mugalan to visit their wihara, and 
exert their influence for this purpose. On the arrival of the 
agra-srawakas, Dewadatta was in the midst of his priests saying 
bans in imitation of Budha, and, when he saw them, he gladly 
gave them permission to enter, as he supposed they bad come 
to join his party ; but Kdkalika said that it would be better to 
require them to keep at a distance, as it was most probable they 
had come to do him some injury. The one was placed on the 
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right hand of Dewadatta and the other on. his left, and Kdha- 
lika occupied . the place of Anyakondanya, according to the 
arrangement ■when hana was said by Bndha. After he had 
proceeded a little time, Seriynt said that he must be fatigued, 
and began to say bana in his stead, but in such a manner, that 
all the priests became rahats, with the exception of Dewadatta, 
who had fallen asleep. When he awoke, and found that all the 
priests were gone, he regretted that he had not followed the 
advice of Kdkalika ; and was so affected by this event, that he 
continued ill for the space of nine months. After this period he 
resolved to go to Btidha, and entreat his forgiveness ; and 
though his disciples tried to persuade him not to go, as they 
said that Budha would not see him, they were unable to induce 
him to alter his intention, as he knew that the great teacher felt 
no enmity towards him ; and when they saw that he was 
determined, they took him in a litter, and conveyed him to the 
Jetawana wihara. The priests informed Budha of his approach, 
but he said, “ Priests, Dewadatta will not see Budha.” They 
then said, he is at such a distance, now nearer, he is entering 
the court-yard ; but the sage still declared that he would not see 
Budha. His crimes are so great,” said he, “ that ten, or a 
hundred, or even a thousand Bud has would be unable to assist 
him : you will quickly see what will befall him.” When near 
the wihara, the disciples put the litter, upon the ground, whilst 
they washed themselves in the tank. The eagerness of Dewa- 
datta to see Budha was so great, that he rose from the litter, 
though he had been unable to move for some time previous ; 
but when he put his foot to the ground, flames came from the 
Awichi hell, and enwrapped his body in their folds; first bis 
feet, then to his middle, and at last to his shoulder. In terror 
he cried out, “Take me, children; take me; I am the brother- 
in-law of Budha. Oh Budha I though I have done all these 
things against thee, for the sake of our relationship, save me;” 
He also repeated a stanza in praise of Budha, by which he 
received the assistance of the three gems, which will benefit him 
eventually though he now w^ent to hell and received a burning 
body, 1,600 miles high. 

* In a future birth, Dewadatta will become the Pase Budha Sattissara. 
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46. The History of IPrince Sunahlidta. 

The Licliawi prince Snnakliata became a priest of Badha and 
ministered to him. One day he went to the sage to enquire what 
he mast do to receive, divine eyes, and he was informed. By 
this means he was enabled to obtain the eyes for which he 
wished, and to see the glories of the dewa-lokas. Soon after- 
wards he enquired what he must do to obtain divine ears, that he 
mio*ht hear the voices of the dewas : but Budha did not inform 

t) 

him, as he saw that in a former birth he had made a priest deaf 
by striking him on the ear, which would prevent him from now 
receiving this gift. At this the priest became angry, and 
thought, I am a prince, as well as Budha ; if I acquire the 
cnft I seek, I, like him, shall be omniscient ; it is on this account 
he refuses to give me the information.” He, therefore, went to 
Budha^ and informed him that he was about to leave him. The 
great teacher enquired if it was on account of anything he bad 
ever said ; but he replied that it was not ; it was because he 
would not give him the information he wished to receive. 
Budha told him that if all he wished to know were declared to 
him, it would not enable him to become a rahat. The priest 
then said that he must proclaim to the citizens that the power of 
Budha had passed away. But the sage told him, “ The citizens 
on hearing it will say, The same mouth that formerly declared 
himself unable to proclaim the excellencies of the three gems, 
now speaks against them, because he has not the power to keep 
the precepts; he wishes to become a laic. Thus the people will 
hnd out your design, but will continue to trust in the dharmma.” 

At one time Budha went with the alms-bowl to the village 
called Uturu; and to the same place went Sunakhata and other 
Lichawi princes. In this village were Kdrakhatti, a tirttaka, 
and Balu, an ascetic. The tirttaka crept on his hands and feet ; 
touched nothing with his hand, but took all things up with his 
mouth ; even drank without using his hand ; and lay in ashes. 
The pidnce thought, w^hen he saw him, “ This man has no clothes; 
he takes his food from’ the ground without using an alms-bowl ; 
were he to become a priest, the rest of us would be put to shame 
(by his superior self-denial).” Budha, perceiving that he fol- 
lowed just after whate ver he saw, that he had no stability , 
asked him why he thought thus foolishly ; but Sunakhata sup- 
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posed that it was because the sage was covetous of the rahatship 
he spoke to him iu this manner. “ I am covetous,” said Budha 
‘‘ that men and dewas should possess the rahatship ; it was for 
this that I fulfilled the paramitas ; I have no wish whatever to 
confine the privileges of the rahatship to myself. You, indeed 
appear to think that you are already a rahat ; you must leave this 
error, or it will bring to you great sorrow. In six days the 
ascetic will die, and will become the asiir Kalakancha, with a 
body twelve miles in height, but without fie£|h and blood, and 
like a scarecrow ; his eyes will be on the top of his head, like 
those of a crab, so that when he seeks his’ food he will have to 
bend himself to find it ; and you are at liberty to make enquiries 
from himself relative to those things.” After Budha had 
returned to the wihara, Sunakhata went to Korakhatti, and 
informing him what the sage had said, told him to be careful 
relative to the food he ate, lest some disease should be caused, 
and he should die; by attending to these things they might 
prove that Buclha had spoken an untruth. When the tirttaka 
heard this, he lifted up his head from the ashes among which he 
was lying ; and said that Gotama had declared these things on 
account of the enmity he bore him ; but that the words of an 
enemy were not to be regarded, and he should not on account of 
these things alter his usual course. However, as Sunakhata 
entreated him to take warning, he remained six days without 
food. On the seventh day his followers thought, “ Our teacher 
has not been near us for six days ; he must be sick. They, 
therefore, prepared some pork, and took it to the place where be 
was, and put it down on the ground near him. At the sight of 
it he said, “I must eat it, die or not die ; ” so he rose up, and 
resting on his elbows and knees, he ate it ; but he was unable to 
digest it, and died the same night, becoming an asfir as Budha 
had said. Though he thus died, his friends thought that they 
would still prove the falsity of Gdtama’s declaration, and for this 
purpose took his body to another place to bury him; but they 
were not able. As they were carrying him through Kirana- 
tl^mba the bier broke, and they were obliged to leave him therev 
Thus two of the declarations of Budha were proved to be 
correct ; and to ascertain the truth of the third, he went to the 
body, and the body said to him “I am the asiir Kalakancha.” 
4-fter this he went to the wihara, and when Budha asked him if 
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all things had not happened according to his prediction, he con- 
fessed that they had. “ Then,” said Bndha, why do yon tell 
others that I have not the power of working miracles ? ” 

At the time that Bndha resided in the Maha-wana wihara, 
near Wisala, there was a celebrated tirtfcaka called Kalaranamat- 
thaka, who had many followers. There were seven sil, or 
precepts, that he observed, to this effect: — never to pnt on 
clothes ; never to approach a woman ; never to eat flesh, or rice j 
never to go further from Wisala than the XJdena dewala, on the 
east side; nor farther than the G-dfcama dewala, on the south 
side; nor further than the Satamba dewala on the west side; 
nor further than the Bahuputraka dewala on the north side. 
The citizens brought him many offerings. Sunakhata went to 
him, and asked him about the three signs, the impermanency, 
misery, and unreality of all things ; but the tirttaka said that he 
had no time to answer such questions, and was angry with him. 
Now as the prince thought he was a great rahat, he asked his 
pardon, and promised no more to offend ; but when he returned 
to Bndha, the sage asked him if he did not boast much of his 
honourable descent; and when he enquired why he asked this 
question, Budha said, ‘‘ Did not you ask pardon of the tirttaka, 
because you dreaded his wrath ? ” “ If you follow that sceptic,” ^ 

said he, ‘‘ you will come to destruction ; in a little time he will 
break all his precepts and die.” The declaration of Budha was 
true, as all that he had said came to pass. 

There was another noted tirttaka, called Pathika. who said, 

“ Gdtama is a famous reasoner; I am the same ; I must argue 
with him ; if he be sixteen miles oif, he must come eight miles, 
and I will go eight, to the place of contest ; were either of us to 
exceed this distance, even by a single footstep, the person so 
doing would lose; if Gdtama exhibits two wonders, I will 
exhibit four; I will double the wonders he exhibits, however 
many they may be.” When the citizens heard that he had so 
spoken, they showed him great favour. Sunakhata also went to 
him, and told him not to be afraid, as he was the minister of 
Badha, and knew that the tirttaka would be able to exceed him 
in. the number of his miracles. When, however, he returned to 
the wihara, Budha informed him that if he again denied that he 
was the supreme Budha, he was not to approach him any more, 
or his head would fall, like a tal fruit , from its stalk, or would 
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cleave into seven pieces. Tlie prince said that the words of Baclha 
would be proved to be false; when the sage declared to him 
‘‘No one, in the forty-five years of my ministry, has previously 
told me that the words I utter are false ; the sakwala may he 
blown away by a storm ; the sun and moon may fall to the 
earth ; the rivei-s may turn back towards their source ; the sky 
may be rent; the earth may be destroyed; and Maha Meru 
may be broken to pieces; but the Budhas cannot utter an 
untruth.” Sunakhata enquired how he had become acquainted 
with the nature of the conversation he held with Pathika ; did 
some dewa inform him ? Budha replied, “ Ajita, the commafider 
of the Lichawi forces, is dead, and has gone to the Tusita dewa- 
Idka. It was he who came to me and said, ‘ Those who assisted 
at my cremation went to Pathika and enquired whither I had 
gone, and he told them that I am born in hell because T refused 
to listen to his doctrines, and embraced the dharmma ; therefore, 
let it be proclaimed to the citizens, oh Budha ! that I am born in 
Tusita ; and let it be made known to the tirttaka that unless he 
sees Budha his head will cleave into seven pieces.’ Therefore, 
Sunakhata, go and tell Pathika that after I have been with the 
alms-bowl to the city, I shall come to his residence.” The 
prince made known to all the people, as he went along, that 
Budha was about to visit Pathika at his own dwelling, in con- 
sequence of which, great numbers were assembled; but the tirt- 
taka knew that he had been practising a deception upon his fol- 
lowers, and that he should be exposed, if confronted with G-otama; 
he, therefore, ran away to the forest, and secreted himself near a 
rock in the midst of a thicket. Budha was aware that if ha 
went to the same place it would cause the destruction of the de- 
ceiver, so out of pity he prevented him from leaving the forest. 
The people, not finding him at his residence, went to the forest 
to seek him ; and were directed by a man who had seen him, to 
a timbari pillar. Having found him they said, All the princes 
and nobles have gone to your dwelling that they may see your 
miracles; Budha is also at the same place ; therefore, come with- 
out delay.” And he said, “I come, I come,” but was unable to 
move from the rock; so the. people derided him, and wenf and 
informed the assembly. Then one of the princes, with Im 
retinue, went to the rock, and told him that if he would comey 
they would assist him against Budha ; but he made no reply 
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and the prince returning, told tlie people that tlie tirtt aka ap- 
peared as if dead. Bndha also informed them that if they were 
to take a thousand yoke of oxen they conld not compel him to 
come ; either the ropes would break, or his body would burst. 
Then one Jalaya thought that he had the power to persuade 
him; but wdien he went, and told him how all the assembly was 
waiting, he still said, ‘‘ I come, I come,” but was unable to move. 
On seeing this, Jalaya said to him. “ A lion, who lived in a re- 
tired part of the forest, sallied forth at night in search of prey. 
Three times he roared, and then commenced his expedition, 
thinking that he would kill deer in plenty, and eat them at his 
leisure. One day, when he had been hunting in this manner, he 
saw a jackal, whose name he asked, and was told it was Jambuka. 
The lion enquired if he was willing from that time to be his 
servant, and he agreed. When the lion killed any animal, the 
jackal came in for a share of the flesh, so that he became very 
fat, and he began to be playful with the lion, and to fawn upon 
him, and to be very proud. As he was drinking, on a certain 
occasion, at a stream of clear water, he saw -the reflection of his 
own form, which led him to think thus, ‘ I have four feet, as the 
lion has ; two cutting teeth ; two ears ; and a tail ; I will there- 
fore begin to hunt on my own account; why should I be con- 
tented to live on mere remains as I do now ? ^ So he sallied 
forth, and roared ; but no deer did he catch, and none did he kill. 
ISFow, if I were to apply this story, you would be the jackal, and 
Budha would be the lion.” But even the ridicule he thus exer- 
cised was in vain; the tirttaka could not be moved from the 
rock. When it became evident to all that he would not return, 
Budha preached to the assembly near the tirttaka^s dwelling, 
and 84,000 of those who were present entered the path an%ami. 
(^Amdwatura,) 

47. The History of Bawdo^L 

Baw4ri was the prdhita of Maha Kosol, and afterwards of 
Pasenadi. When wishful to retire from the cares of his office, 
he requested permission to become a recluse, which the king 
would- not grant at first ; but when he saw that he had no means 
of preventing him from fulfilling his wish, he built for him a 
residence in a retired part of the garden, near the palace, and 
went to see him at every convenient opportunity. The confu- 
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sion of tte city, lioweyer, prcTonted him from enjoying so mncli 
privacy as he required, and after a little time he requested to be 
allowed to retire into the forest. Three times the king refused 
his request, but afterwards gave two lacs of treasure to bis 
nobles, and told them to look out for a proper place in whicb to 
build a residence for the recluse. Taking the money, they 
■went north and south, but did not find a suitable place, until 
they arrived on the bank of the Gddavery,* where they found a 
spot in which a recluse had lived in a former age, situated 
between the dominions of the kings Assaka and Miilaka. One 
lac was given to each of the kings, for the purchase of the 
a-round, after which the nobles returned to Sewmt; and collect- 
ing all the requisite materials, tliey again went to the place, 
where they erected a pansal, and at a little distance from it a 
village. When the villagers, after they had begun to cultivate, 
went to Assaka to give the tenth of their produce, according to 
the usual custom, he refused to receive it, and told them to give 
it to the recluse and his associates. 

The wife of a certain brahman one day said to her husband, 
that she could not always be toiling in that way, and that it 
would be better for him to go and ask for a part of the 
treasure given to Bawari. The recluse told him, when he asked 
for 500 of his treasure, that he did not pos.sess so much money, 
as all he had received was given in alms; but the brahman 
made a hut at the door of his pansal, as if resolving to remain 
there, and said that if the money was not given the head of the 


recluse would speedily cleave into seven pieces. Bawari was 

„ ||irrr-|, 

greatly terrified at this " threat ; but the dewa of a tree, who 
took pity upon him, told him. not to be afraid, as no one 
possessed this power but Budha. On receiving this informa- 
tion, the recluse became encouraged ; and when he learnt that 
Budha was then at Sewet, he sent a number of his associates to 
pay him a visit. For this purpose they proceeded in order 
through the cities of Miilaka, Assaka, Mahissati, Ujjani, Gddhi, 
Biwisa, Wal Sewet, Kosambee, and Sakotu. Budha perceived 
their approach, and as Sewet was not a proper place at which to 


The G-iJdavery is the largest river of tlio Bekhan, and falls into the bay 
of Bengal. The Singhalese have many legends relative to tlie contests that 
formerly took place in the regions near tins river between tlie Budhists and 
Brahmans.'' ' 
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receive them, he went from thence to Rajagaha ; and for this 
purpose he passed in order, after leaving Sewet, through 
Setawya, Kapilawastu, Kusinara, Wisala, and thence to Ra- 
jagaha, where he remained at the Ramani-pasana wihara, which 
was situated upon a rock, and was formerly a dewala. Thither 
the associates of Bawari proceeded, and when they found Budha, 
and heard his bana, it was like water to one that is thirsty, or a 
shady place to the mid-day traveller, or the discovery of a cheap 
market by the merchant when he goes to purchase goods. At 
this time the sage was seated upon the throne presented to him 
by Sekra, surrounded by the priests, who extended on each side 
to the distance of six yojanas. The principal associate of the 
recluse was Ajita, who, when he saw Budha, resolved to test his 
knowledge by asking him the age of his teacher, his family, his 
peculiarities, his knowledge, and the number of his disciples. 
Budha at once said to him, (before his thoughts were uttered). 
“ Your teacher is 120 years old ; he is of the family of Prawara, 
but is commonly called Bawari ; his peculiarities are the three 
maha-purusha-lakshana ; * he teaches the three Yeclas ; and has 
500 disciples.” Upon receiving this answer, before the question 
was put, Ajita and those who accompanied him, were led to 
believe in the three gems. Budha afterwards gave him 
permission to make enquiry f about any subject whatever, 
respecting which he wanted information ; and he subsequently 
became a rahat. After this the brahman Mogharaja asked 
a question of Budha, but as the sage saw that he had not at that 
time (though he subsequently received it) sufidcient merit to 
enable him to enter the paths, he gave him no reply, In the 
presence of the same assembly questions were subsequently 
asked by Tissametteyya, Punna, Mettebhiitaka, Dotaka, Upasi- 
wa, llTanda, Hemaka, Tddeyya, Kappa, Jatukanni, Bhadra- 
wudha, Udhaya, and Posala, all of which were answered, and 
many thousands of those present entered the paths. When 
the associates of Bawari returned to the pansal, he saw them at 
a distance, as he was looking out for their return, and knew by 
their appearance that they had become priests, and that a 

* The three peculiarities were these ;-— 1. He could cover his forehead 
with his tongue. 2. There was a lock of hair upon his forehead. 3. The 
organ of generation was coiicealed. 

t The questions proposed by Ajita, and by the other individuals raentioned 
in this section, appear in the Parayana-sutra. 
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supreme Buclha existed in tlie world. Joyfully he received the 
intelligence they conveyed; and by the favour of Budha he was 
enabled to enter the path anagami, and his 500 disciples entered 
sowan. (An'idwajtuTOj.') 

48. Budha visits the Brahma-loha. 

When Budha resided at the city of Ukkatha, he perceived 
that the brahma Baka was a sceptic. It was his idea that the 
Brahma-loka had been always existent; that there is no decay 
or death; there is no passing from one world to another; that 
as things are, they will always continue ; and that there are no 
paths, no fruition of the paths, there is no nirwana. Budha 
visited the brahma-loka that he might convince him of his 
error, and enquired of him if these were the opinions that he 
entertained. The dewa Wasawartti-mara had perceived his 
intention; and resolving to prevent its being fulfilled, he also 
went to the same Idka. When Budha began to converse with 
the brahma, Mara replied that Baka was superior in wisdom and 
power to the other brahmas ; that it was he who had made the 
earth, Maha Mem, and the other worlds; it was he that 
appointed who should belong to the different castes ; it was he 
who ordained the existence of the different animals; and the 
dewa said, ‘'Were there not sramanas before you who taught 
the impermanency of the world ? and yet after teaching that all 
things are impermanent, they went to hell. There were brah- 
mans who denied this, who declared that all things are per- 
manent, and yet they were born in this brahma-loka. It is, 
therefore, better to teach as the brahmans did. I give you this 
advice, that you listen to the same doctrines, and you will 
receive the same reward ; but if you reject them you will com6 
to destruction.” But Budha replied, “I know you, who you 
are; the sinful Mara; think not that you can thus deceive me.” 
Baka said that there were other Budhas before Gcitama, but 
they had become extinct; no one could tell whither they had 
gone; and that therefore it would be better if Gotama would 
embrace his doctrines, and receive the same glory ; but Budha 
showed that his knowledge was superior to that of Baka, by 
relating the circumstances of six former births of the brahma, 
with which he himself was entirely unacquainted. In bue 
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■birtli lie was a hermit, and resided near a river. At that time 
600 merchants came with their wagons to the same place, hut 
were benighted. The first bullock turned back, and was 
followed by all the rest. The next morning the merchants had 
neither fuel nor water; they therefore lay down, with the 
expectation that they must die; but the hermit saw their 
danger and brought them water, by which their lives were 
saved. At another time, some thieves stole all the goods in a 
certain village ; but as they were making ofi with their booty, 
he caused the five-toned music to be beard, so that the thieves 
threw down the goods and ran away, as they supposed that the 
king was coming. At another time, the people of two villages, 
who resided near the river, agreed to go together in boats to 
trade. Their progress was observed by a naya, who thought to 
destroy them ; but the hermit assumed the appearance of an 
immense garunda, and so frightened the naya, that it fled away 
without doing any harm to the traders. For these acts of 
kindness the hermit was born in a brahma-ldka. When Baka 
heard this, he confessed that it was true, acknowledged the 
superiority of Budha, and took refuge in the three gems. (Amd- 
watura.') 

49. Mugalan attains Nirwdna. 

In a former age, Mugalan was called Sumana, at which time 
his parents were blind ; but he was very attentive to them, and 
devoted to them all his time. When they recommended to him 
to procure a wife, as they thought it a pity he should longer 
remain single, he resisted their importunities a considerable 
period; , but as they pressed him continually, he at last con- 
sented, and was married. After he brought his wife home, she 
assisted his parents properly for one single day ; but this was 
all. She soon became discontented ; to deceive Sumana she put 
filth upon the hair of his parents, and said they had done it 
themselves after they were combed- As she insisted upon being 
allowed to return to her village, her husband was overcome, and 
he resolved upon putting his parents out of the way. To effect 
this, he took them to a certain forest, under the pretence of 
letting them visit some of their friends ; and when they had 
arrived at a lonely place, he gave the reins of the animals by 
which they were drawn into the hands of his parents, and said 
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that he must go forward a little to see if there were any robbers 
near the road, as it was a dangerous spot. Ho then imitated 
the onset of a robber, and his parents, thinking that some one 
else was attacking them, called out to him not to think about 
them, but to make his own escape. Still personating the tbief 
he took his parents into the thick forest, threw them down, and 
left them there, after which he returned to his wife* 'For tliis 
crime he was born continually in hell, during hundreds of 
thousands of years; but on his release therefrom, on account of 
his previous merit, and because he was free from any other 
crime, in the time of Gotama he became one of the two prin- 
cipal disciples of Budha. 

One day when the tirttakas wmre met together, in the course 
of their conversation one of them enquired of the others, “Bo 
you know from whom it is that Gotama receives the most 
efficient help?’’ They replied that they did not. Then said 
he, “ I do : it is from Mugalan ; and for this reason. At a 
certain time he went to heaven, and asked the dewas what they 
had done to secure so much happiness ; he then went to hell, 
and extinguishing its fire for a moment, asked the dwellers 
therein what they had done to bring upon themselves the endu- 
rance of so much misery. When he had ascertained the cause 
of these things, he returned to the world, and proclaimed it to 
mankind. Therefore, when men hear the declarations he puts 
forth, as they know that he has actually seen what he describes, 
they give the more heed ; and thus a great interest is excited in 
favour of Gotama; but if we can accomplish his destruction, the 
followers of Budha will leave him and come to us ; it will be 
like the cutting off of the upper current from the stream*” To 
this they were all agreed, and taking a thousand pieces of gold, 
they went to some robbers and said, ‘‘Go to the Black Boek, 
and murder Mugalan, who resides there,” at the same time 
putfcing the gold into their hands. The robbers at once went to 
the place, and surrounded the dwelling of the priest, but he 
knew their intention, and escaped through the key^hole. The 
next day the robbers again surrounded the cave, but Mugalan 
ascended into the sky, as if by a ladder, from the summit of the 
conical roof. ^ In this way, two months were spent, after which 

* There are frequent references in the native books to buildings of this 
description. At Fandrenton, near Kashmir, there is an ancient temi^e, 
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he remained at home ; h.e knew that he could get away from 
the robbers, but that there was no escape, not even by the help 
of Bndha, from the consequences of his former crime. The 
robbers accordingly caught him, pounded his bones as rice is 
pounded in the mortar ; then thinking that he was dead, they 
took him into the forest, threw him down, and went away. 
Though he had been used in so cruel a manner, by the power of 
dhyana he put together the broken bones of his body, as an 
earthen -vessel is repaired that has been broken in pieces. As 
he was now about to obtain nirwana, he went through the air to 
Budha, worshipped him, and informed him of his departure. 
Budha enquired the reason, when he related all chat had 
occurred; after hearing which, Gdtama said, “Go then, to 
nirwana ; but first say to me bana, as there will hereafter be no 
one who can say it to me in a manner equally excellent.” The 
priest was obedient, and performed the same wonders as Seriyut 
on a similar occasion ; he then i*eturned to the cave and attained 
nirwana. {8dleyya~sidm~mnne.) 

50* The Punishment of Stijpr a BiLdha^ 

When Supra Budha, a Sakya prince, and the father-in-law of 
Gdtama, heard that he had left his wife, Tasddhara, and 
become Budha, and also, that although he had received his son 
Dewadatta into the priesthood, he had not given him any office 
suitable to his rank, and had moreover spoken evil of him 
before the -world, he was greatly enraged.* One day as he was 
informed that Gdtama was about to proceed to a certain place, 
he resolved to prevent his journey, and for this purpose re- 
mained in the road, drunk. When Budha approachcid, attended 
by his priests, the king was informed that he was coming, and 
was requested to make way for him to pass; but he said, 

“ Gdtama is younger than I; he is my son-in-law ; inform 
him, therefore, that it is his duty to make way for me.” As 
the procession advanced nearer, some one again requested the 
king to leave the path clear, but he was not willing. Budha 
quietly stopped* The king had sent a messenger privately to 

feupposed to be of Biidliist origin, the ground plan of -wMch is a square of 
twenty feet, and the roof pyramidal. 

* This story i» cited as an insfcaneo of drishta-dharmma-wedya-kusala- 
karmma.,' '' ' 
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hear what Gotama said when the ohstrnction should be reported 
to him. Though he had not smiled from the time he became 
Budha, he smiled now ; but though he smiled he did not show 
his teeth, or make a noise like some, as if water were poured 
from the mouth of a vessel : rays came from his mouth like a 
golden portico to a dagoba of emeralds, went thrice round his 
head, and then entered again into his mouth. When Ananda 
saw that he smiled, as he knew that there must be some reason 
for it, he enquired the cause. Budha replied, “ In seven days, 
this Supra Budha, who will not permit us to go and receive 
alms, will be taken to hell ; the earth will open for this 
purpose at the foot of the stairs that are near the lower story 
of his palace.” The messenger who had gone to listen, went 
and informed the king what Budha had said. On hearing it, he 
said, “ Our son-in-law will not say that which is false ; never- 
theless, we will prevent this occurrence by a stratagem ; until 
the tenth day be passed, we will not go near the lower story of 
the palace ; we will remain in the upper st6ry ; there will then 
be the boards of the floor beneath us, and not the ground, so 
that his declaration cannot take place.” The king, accordingly 
went to the upper story, and had the necessary provisions 
brought thither for the appointed time ; he also commanded the 
doors to be fastened with strong iron bars, and the stairs to be 
removed, placing two guards near each, that if he attempted to 
descend they might prevent him. But Budha said that if he 
were even to ascend into the sky, or to pass in a ship into the 
middle of the sea, or to conceal himself in the centre of a rock ; 
still, what he had declared would most certainly take place, 
because of the king’s demerit. 

On the seventh day the king’s charger went mad, and ran 

about in all directions. He asked what noise it was, and was 

''' 

told that his horse had become mad; and that no one could 
subdue him unless he saw his i*oyal master. He then went to 
the door, in order to descend, which opened of its own accord, 
and the stairs returned to their place, by means of the king’s 
demerit. The guards caught hold of him to convey him to the 
upper story, but instead of this he was precipitated to the 
ground. As the guards looked below, they saw the earth open ; 
flames came from Awichi, enveloped him, and carried him 
a way . — ( 6W (?. ) 
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51. The Princess Yasdclhard-dewi attains Nirwdna, 

The princess Yasodhara-dewi, who had been the wife of 
Bodhisat in many generations, and assisted him in the fnlfillino* 
of the paramitas, was born on the same day as the prince 
Sidhartta. At the age of sixteen years they were both anointed 
at the same moment. When Sidhartta became an ascetic, the 
princess resolved npon following "his example, but Sndhodana, in 
order to prevent it, placed guards around the city, declaring to 
her that the prince would return; he w^as also fearful that as 
she was so extremely beautiful, unless she was well protected, 
the princes of other countries might hear of her situation and 
come and take her away by force. But although she was thus 
prevented from going to the forest, she resolved to keep the 
ordinances of the recluse in the palace ; and for this purpose 
she had her head shaved, put on a yellow robe, and ate her food 
out of an earthen bowl. When Budha visited Kapilawastu, 
after the attainment of his ojfhce, and on the second day after his 
arrival visited the palace of Yasodhara-dewi, and repeated the 
Chanda-kinnara-jataka, she requested permission to become a 
priestess ; but it was not granted, as Budha saw that the right 
of entrance into the order of the female priesthood belonged, 
first, to the queen-mother, Pi^ajapati. 

The princess was exceedingly sorrowful when Rahula was or- 
dained, but Sudhodana went to console her, and said, ‘iDid you 
not hear that in the Wessantara birth, when your child was 
bound with a thong and given to the mendicant, you made* no 
objection ? Then why should you be grieved now ? Were you 
to hear bana, you would give all your sons to be ordained, even 
had you a hundred. By and bye you also will become an 
ascetic; but it will be better to delay now, as people would say 
you have renounced the world on account of your sorrow.’’ 
Then the princess thought she would carry her intention into 
effect when Sudhddana was dead. She was also informed by 
Prajapati that she herself had thrice requested to be admitted to 
profession, but had been refused by Budha. In due time 
Yasddhara-dewi became the rightful inheritor of all that had 
belonged to Sudhddana, Maha-mdya, Maha-prajapati, Sidhartta, 
hfanda, Rahula, D6 wadatta, and Supra-budha ; but she regarded 
the whole with aversion, even as if it had been a dead naya tied 

2 A ' ' 
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round lier neck. Accompanied by a tkousand other princesses 
she departed from Kapilawastu, in order that she might visit 
Maha-prajapati. When the inhabitants of Kapilawastu and 
Kdli heard of her departure, they came in immense numbers 
that they might prevail upon her to remain in the palace ; but 
when she was still determined, they brought a thousand chariots 
that the princesses might use them in their Journey. Yasddhara- 
dewi, however, replied that it was right they should walk on 
foot, as all the luxuries of the world had been renounced; it was 
true that Sidhartta had fled on horseback, but he went away by 
stealth, and wished to escape quickly from his pursuers. Tbe 
distance between Kapila and Wisala was 49 yojanas, and after 
the princesses had seen Prajapati, and been admitted to pro- 
fession, they went to Sewet, w^here Budha was then residing. 
By Budha they were admitted to upasampada, on which occasion 
he proclaimed the merits of Yasddhara-dewi ; in two pdyas 
after this she became a rahat: and afterwards continued to 
reside at Sewet, whence she went, sometimes, to hear bana from 
Budha, and at other times to enquire after the health of Rahula. 
The people of Jambudwipa brought her many presents; in con- 
sequence of which she informed Budha that she could not 
remain at Sewet any longer, as more oflerings were made to her 
now than when she was a queen. She, therefore, went to 
Wisala ; but there it was the same, and she was obliged to go 
to Rajagaha. These gifts were received through the merit she 
had acquired in former births, when Bodhisat, with her full 
consent, gave away his possessions. 

On the evening of a certain day, as Yasodhara-dewi was 
sitting alone, she thus thought : ''Kanda, Rahula, Seriyut, 
Mugalan, Khema, Uppalawarnna, Sudhodana, Prajapati, and 
Anya-kondanya, have entered nirwana. I was born on the same 
day as Budha, and in regular order ought to enter the city of 
peace upon the same day ; but this would not be decorous to 
the great teacher. I am now seventy-eight years of age. In 
two years from this time Budha will attain nirwana. Twill, 
therefore, request permission to obtain this privilege from 
Budha.” At the moment this resolution was formed, the earth 
shook, which was perceived by the other princesses ; and as they 
knew the cause, they proceeded to the residence of Yas<5dhar4. 
d6wi, and accompanied her to the wihara of Budha. Prom the 
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sage she asked forgiveness for the faults she might at any time 
have committed, and then presented her request. Budha said, 
“You are the most virtuous of women ; but from the time you 
became a rahat, you have not performed any miracle, so that 
some persons have doubted whether you are a rahat or not. It 
is right that these doubts should be removed.” , The priests also 
had heard of what was about to take place, whence they inferred 
that the departure of Budha was not far distant. They therefore 
assembled around the sage, with a great number of the citizens. 
The princess thought that on account of the extreme beauty of 
her person it would not be proper to perform a miracle in the 
same way as others, lest evil thoughts should arise in the minds 
of such of the faithful as were not yet free from evil desire. 
She, therefore, related the history of her former births, then 
rose into the air and worshipped Budha; in this manner she 
rose and descended many times ; and performed many other 
wonders, in the presence of men, dewas, and brahmas. The 
discourse that she delivered was upon the seven kinds of wives 
there are in the world of men. When all this was concluded, 
she retired to her owm residence, and in the same night, whilst 
passing from dhyana to dhyana, saw the city of peace. 


52. The Death of Budha, 

When Grdtama was about bo receive nirwana, in the city of 
Kusinara,'^ he paid a visit previously to the city of Pawa, at- 
tended by a vast concourse of priests.f At this place he reposed 
for a short time, in the mango garden of Ghunda, the smith ; 
who, delighted with the honour thus conferred upon him, came 
without delay to offer worship ; after which he invited the 

* There is in Assam a district called Koch Yihar, or Coss Beyhar, derived 
from Kusha Yihar, which is by some supposed to be the Kusinara, at which 
Budha expired. By others it is placed at Hurdwar, not far from Delhi. 
There is a Kusina laid down in Hamilton’s Map of Nepaul, which may 
possibly be the same place. Csoma Korosi calls it Kamrup, in Assam ; but 
Klaprotlx thinks that this situation is too much to the east, and that it ought 
to be placed nearer the Gunduck. When visited by EaHian the population 
was small. In a temple at this place Hiuan thsang saw a picture represent- 
ing the death of B udha. 

t In the Journal of the Asiatic Society, No. 84, Dee. 1838, there is an 
analysis of the Parinibbana-suttan, by Tumour. It is the third suttan of the 
Mahawaggo in the Dlghanikdyo of the Suttapitako ; and Tumour calls it 
“ perhaps the most interesting section in the Pitakattayan.” 

.Ai. 
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■whole company of the priests to pa-rtake of food at his dwellino- 
and prepared an offering of pork'^ to present to Bndha. 

This was perceived by the various dewas of the universe, who 
exclaimed, “Ei^om the time that the rice-mixture presented by 
Sujata was eaten by the lord of the world, for the space of 
forty-five years, he has preached to us : now he will eat of the 
pork to be presented by Chunda, and enter nirwana: even ia 
many millions of years the acquisition of the Budhaship is ac- 
complished with difficulty.” Then collecting together whatso- 
ever is of the most grateful flavor in the four great continents, 
they imparted its idchness to the food about to be presented. 

The next day, Bndha and his attendants were entertained by 
the smith, and in his presence the sage delivered a discourse on 
the, benefit to be derived from the presentation of offerings, 
after which he said, Let us go to Kusinara.” 

Like the radiant moon travelling amidst the hosts of the sky, 
surrounded by priests whom no arithmetic can compute, in 
number infinite, he commenced his journey towards Kusinara; 
but the pork that had been presented by Chunda, from some 
hidden cause, produced a diarrhoea (Idhita pakkhandika) in his 
body, and he endured the most intense suffering.f By his 
divine power he subdued the pain, then retired a little way from 
the road, and rested near the foot of a tree, saying to his at- 
tendant, ‘‘ Anand a, I am weary, I wish to rest; let the outer 
robe be four times folded and spread out.” Soon afterwards he 
said, “Ananda, I am thirsty; I wish for water, that I may 
drink.” This was given, after which he proceeded on his 
journey and preached to the prince Pukkusa, giving him the 
benefit of the protective formulary. The prince presented him - 
with a couple of robes, interwoven with gold, that were wrapped 
about his person. When he arrived at the river Kukuttha he 

^ Chunda was charged by Budha, who knew his intention, not to allow 
any portion of the pork to be given to the priests who accompanied him, and 
to bury what was left in the ground, as he knew that if any of them partook 
of it, disease would be produced. 

t Bishop Smith, in his account of a visit to the temple of Honan, in Chinas 
says:— ^ We were conducted to the stall, or pen, in which the sacred pigs 
are domiciled. According to the popular theory, these pigs are maintained 
in a state of plenty, and are invested with a degree of sanctity, as a compen- 
sation to the species for the wrongs in flicted on them by the disciples of ^ 
Budhisra, in eating swine’s flesh, contrary to the primitive laws of Budh.” 
This custom may have arisen from some perversion of the legend contained 
in the' text.': ^ 
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batlied, causing rays fco emanate from kis "body and robe, that 
extended to both banks of the river ; and after this he went to a 
mano'o garden not far distant, and said, I am faint, I wish to 
lie down; spread out the robe.” The robe was accordingly 
spread ont, and he lay down, like a lion in repose. Thus, he 
who had the power of myriads of the strongest elephants, was un- 
able to ndove without the utmost difficulty, from the time that 
his body was seized by the disorder. All this was endured that 
he might shew to the young the vanity of their strength, and to 
those cleaving to existence the sorrow connected therewith; 
and that he might make known to all, that none are exempted 
from old age, decay, and death. Those who hear of what he 
suffered must lament, as those who saw it wept ; nor can it even 
be reflected upon without the most profound grief. It was, 
therefore, to teach the misery of existence to the beings in the 
world that he said, Ananda, I am faint, I am thirsty, I. wish 
to drink, I wish to lie down.” 

Though the whole distance that Budha had to travel was 
only about 12 miles, he was obliged to rest Eve-and-twenty times 
before he could accomplish the journey. At last, after repeated 
efforts, he reached a mango grove, near Kusinara, on w^hich he 
said to Ananda, Speak in this manner to the smith — ‘ Chunda, 
as Budha, from having eaten of the pork you presented to him 
will attain nirwana, you will receive on this account an immense 
reward;’ and if he should still appear doubtful, say to him again, 

‘ Chunda, you will most certainly receive this reward ; I heard 
it from the lord of the universe ; it was from the sacred mouth 
I received my information.’, Ananda, there are two offerings 
that will receive a greater reward than any other. Do you ask 
what they are ? Before the Tatagata received the incomparable 
wisdom, an offering was pi’esented to him by the daughter of 
Sujata; and now before he attains to the final rest of nirwana, 
another offering has been made by Chunda. These are the two 
most estimable gifts. The merit acquired by the illustrious 
Chunda, will endure long, and be exceedingly great. Thus, 
Ananda, the doubts of him who presented the pork will be 
removed.’! 

When the d6 was perceived that this was the last great off ering 
that would be presented to Budha, they brought all kinds of 

agreeable ingredients and imparted their flavor to the pork, so 
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that it was in every respect desirable and excellent. On this 
account, it could not be the pork that was the real cause of the 
illness of Budha. The elements of his body had become indu- 
rated by extreme old age, in the usual course of nature; and it 
was this that gave to the disease its power. In like manner, 
when one ignited substance is added to another, the fire burns 
with more destructive fierceness ; or when to a common stream 
is added the volume of water poured down by the raging storm, 
its course is swelled to an impetuous torrent; or when more 
food is taken into the stomach already filled to repletion, the 
effects of indigestion are more clearly developed. We must 
not therefore, blame the ordinance of alms-giving, as if this were 
the cause of the disease. 

After leaving the mango grove, Budha crossed the Hiranya- 
wati, and entered the garden of sal trees, called TJpawarttana, 
near Kusinara, to which the princes of Malwa were accustomed 
to resort in their seasons of recreation. On seeing it, he said 
again, “ Ananda, I am weary, I wish to lie down ; quickly place 
a couch between two sal ti^ees, with the head towards the north.” 
After the couch had been placed as he requested, he lay down 
upon it with his head in the same direction, never to rise again ; 
but he still retained the full possession of his senses. He then 
addressed his faithful attendant, and said, “ Ananda, were I to 
attain nirwana without the knowledge of the Malwa princesj 
they would exclaim, ‘ Alas, Budha, our king, has attained nir- 
wana ; alas, in his last moments we were not permitted to feast 
our eyes on his sacred presence ; we did not hear bana, though 
he approached so near us ; we had no opportunity of rendering 
to him our homage!” They will thus be brought to endure 
much sorrow. Therefore go, and inform them of our arrivaL’^ 
In compliance with this command, Ananda went to the place at 
which the princes were most usually to be found, and said, 
‘‘ Most excellent sii's, our Budha is now in the sal grove ; this 
day he will attain nirwana ; and he has sent me to inform you 
of it, lest you should afterwards say that his departure was from 
your own gate, and yet you were not permitted in his last 
moments to hear bana.” On the delivery of this message, the 
60,000 princes of Malwa, with as many princesses, nobles, and . 
eminent ladies, cried out, “ Budha, our king, will soon obtain 
nirwana; alas, onr excellent Tatagata will soon be no more; the 
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eyes tliat have looked upon, all our sorrows will now become 
dim!’’ Some tore their hair; others struck their heads with 
their hands ; they bowed this way and that, as the tree that has 
been cut nods to its fall; they threw themselves down, and 
rolled upon the ground in every direction ; they cried out aloud ; 
and there was a grievous mourning. Incessantly did they weep 
as they went towards the grove, and when they arrived in the 
presence of Budha, they threw themselves prostrate before him. 
In order to appease their grief, he gave them a suitable exhorta- 
tion and at this time the ascetic Snbhadra attained rahatship. 

The dewas and brahmas from the ten thousand sakwalas being 
assembled, Budha said to Sekra,* “Oh, divine Sekra! my 
religion will abundantly flourish in Ceylon ; Wijaya Bahu, son 
of the monarch Siha Bahu, will proceed thither from the land 
of Ldda, -with 500 nobles, and there remain ; therefore, take 
that prince and his kingdom under thy special protection.” In 
this manner he delivered the realm of Ceylon, and the interests 
of his religion when therein established, into the hands of Sekra. 

Early in the morning, Budha gave a charge to the assembled 
priests, and furthermore said to them, “ Priests, if ye have any 
doubts as to the doctrines I have taught you for the space of 
forty-five years, ye have permission to declare them now ; other- 
wise, ye may afterwards regret that ye had not the opportunity 
of stating them whilst I was yet in existence; or if ye hesitate 
to make these enquiries of me, make known your doubts to each 
other.” As the priests did not entertain any doubts, they re- 
mained silent, and Budha proceeded, “ Are there no doubts that 
you wish to have removed ? Then I depart to nirwana ; I leave 
with you my ordinances ; the elements of the omniscient will 
pass away ; the three gems will still remain. Thus having 

spoken, he ceased to exist. (Miliiida Frama.) 

When the Malwa princes heard of the death of Budha, they 
were for some time overcome by grief, in which the princesses 
and royal maidens partook; but after a little time, having 
recovered from the excess of their sorrow, they brought the 
finest cloth, and cotton a hundred times sifted, in 
body of the sago was enwrapped.t First there was a fold o 


* This account does not appear in ^urnom’s p^ysis of the Parimbbana- 
uttan, and is probably a Ttolh^ the Sests of Cybel6; and 

t A pme tree was artniially wrapt up m wool Dy a p j 
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clotH, and then a layer of cotton, alternately, until a thousand 
folds had been completed. For this purpose 500 bales of cloth 
and 500 bales of cotton were presented by the princes The 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth days were occupied in 
the presenting of offerings and the preparing of the place where 
the body was to be burned. Every receptacle of filth in 
Kusinara was covered knee-deep with celestial flowers. On the 
seventh day the dewas and brahmas of 10,000 sakwalas brought 
flowers and perfumes, and appointed the choristers and musicians 
from their several Idkas to be in attendance, so that there was 
offered to the corpse of the sage all that is pleasing to the eye 
or ravishing to the ear. For the place of cremation* the princes 
offered their own coronation-hall, which was decorated with the 
utmost magnificence, and the body of Budha being deposited in 
a golden sarcophagnsf filled with sweet-scented oil, it was placed 
upon a pyre of sandal-wood, 120 cubits high.J When all was 
properly prepared, the four principal kings of Malwa, who had 
previously purified themselves and put on new robes, took fire in 
their hands and applied it to the pyre, but it would not ignite 
The other princes, in sections of two and two, took golden fans' 
by which they endeavoured to increase the power of the flame” 

but all their efforts were in vain, though continued durinv 
seven days. ° 

The chief of the priests who were endowed with divine wisdom 
Anurndha, was then consulted as to the cause why the wood 


witli great solemnity carried into the temple of the goddess, in memory of 
to ir/Svr® Atys, and oarryi^ it 

befory4i^Troi^n’t^°“Th^Y brnming the dead was in use 
before the diojan war._^ The Jews bmmt many spiees at the funerals of their 

great men, but the bodies were interred. — 2 Cliron. xyi 14 • xxi 19 • Tpt* 

xxxiv 5 It is said that when Gamaliel, the son of Simeon, was buried 

Onkelos burnt seventy pounds of frankineense upon his sepulchre The 

ot the most magniHeent of which ye, have any record. Pliny complains that 
the people bestowed franfaneense in heaps for the funeral pile of the dead 

tomull-lfHist1^.’\8 -ten they made^ J offering in 


Parinibbana-suttan, eight of the princes attempted to 
sarcophagus, with the intention of carrying it to the southward of 

whA tlfem.^1 remove it. This was caused -by the ddwaa, 

who Aemselves conveyed It to a spot at the eastern side of the city. 

hilh • anAtCLatofvih°*‘’1 for Sepliaestion was 130 oubils 

lie "xviT lb™ ^ whole funeral waa more than 13,000 talents.— Diod. 
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would not ignite ; and he informed them that no one but Maha- 
k^syapa had the power to bring about the ignition, and that 
therefore it was in vain to apply the fire until his arrival. The 
princes enquired, Is that venerable personage dark or fair, tall 
or short, is he a powerful priest ? Should he be like our Budha, 
we shall have no loss from his attainment of nirwana.” At this 
time Maha-kasyapa was already on his way from Pawa to 
Kusinara ; and when the princes heard from what direction he 
was to be expected, they took flowers and lamps and went to 
meet him, whilst others prepared the road ; and all remained in 
anxious expectation. In due time he came, attended by 500 
priests ; and after he had properly adjusted his robe by leaving 
one shoulder bare, he thrice perambulated the pyre,* in a 
reverent manner, stopping at last in the direction where the feet 
of the sage were placed. Though the feet were enveloped in so 
many folds of cloth and cotton, he thought within himself, 
“ May I once more see the glorious feet, and bow my head before 
them and by the power of this wish, the feet appeared, emerg- 
ing from the pyre like the moon coming from behind a cloud ; 
when he stretched forth his band, and laying hold of the feet 
bowed his head towards them, and did reverence.f All that 
were present, when they saw this miracle, called out in approba- 
tion; and the 500 priests who accompanied Maha-kasyapa, with 
all the other priests who were present, worshipped the feet of 
Budha ; not only so, but numberless dewas, brahmas, men, 
niigas, suparnnas, garundas, and gandharwas, joined in the 
adoration. After this the feet, without putting anything out of 
its place, or in any way disturbing the pyre, returned to their 
original position, like the moon passing behind a cloud. Neither 
the cloth nor the cotton, nor a drop of oil in the sarcophagus, 
nor any. part of the sandal wood, was displaced ; all remained 
just as it was at first. When the feet had retired, like the rising 
of the sun or moon upon Hastagiri, Ananda, and the rest of the 

* It is said that at the funeral rites for Patroelus, 

“ Thrice, m procession, round the course they drove 
Their coursers sleek.” — 11. xxiiL 13. 

f “ Just before a Jew is taken out of the house to be buried, the relatives 
. and acquaintances of the departed stand round the coffin, when the feet are 
uncovered, and each in rotation lays hold of the two great toes, and begs 
pardon'‘for any offence given to the deceased, and requests a favourable 
mention of thein in the next world.”— -The Jew. 
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priests wlio were not rahats, tlie 60,000 princes of Malwa, and many 
npasakas and upasikawas, wept witk a loud voice, and tkeir grief 
was even greater than on tke day wken Bndha attained nirwana* 
but the rahats appeased them by repeating the four truths and 
the three signs. By the power of the dewas, the pyre^ ignited 
spontaneously. The skin, flesh, and veins of the body were 
entirely consumed, so that not even the ashes were left ; but the 
other parts of the body sent forth a delightful perfume and 
afterwards remained like a heap of pearls. The principal relics 
were the four teeth, the two cheek-bones, and the skull. 

To extinguish the fire a rain came down from the sky f 
gradually increasing in size, though at first it was merely like a 
mist ; water also arose from the earth, and was showered from 
the sal trees in the garden. Though the heat was so great, not 
a branch, or leaf, or flower, in the trees around was in the least 
scorched ; the ants, beetles, spiders, and other isnects in the 
wood, as the fire increased, were sent forth without harm, just as 
if a gentle breeze had borne them. The princes examined the 
ashes with rods made of ivory, searching everywhere, that the 
whole of the relics might be collected and preserved ; after which 
they were taken with a grand procession to the city, and deposited 
in one of the principal halls. The sacred spot was then orna- 
mented in a proper manner, and concentric circles of guards were 
placed around it. It was feared by the Malwa princes that when 
the other monarchs of Jambudwipa heard of the death of Budha 
they would send and take away the relics by force, which would 
be a great loss to their city ; and it was to guard them from such 
spoliation that the armies were placed. 

When the nobles of Eajagaha heard of what had taken place, 
they thought within themselves, Among all those who are yet 
subject to birth, there is no one equal to Ajasat, our king. When 
he hears of the death of Budha, his breast will cleave in two from 

An old priest, who had travelled extensively upon the continent of 
India, informed me that a brand tahen from this pyre was afterwards 
worshipped at Juggernaut. This remark is worthy of notice, as it is well 
knowix that the temple at this^ place is supposed, from the distinctions of 
^hphshed by the pilgrims when within its precincts, to be of 
Budhistical origin, and that the idol itself is “the coarsest image in the 
eountiy.’^ There are remains in Orissa which prove that Budhism once pre- 
vailed extensively in that province. 

_ t W vast pile of wood collected for the burning of Croesus was 

aheady kindled, and the victim beyond the reach of human aid, Apollo sent 
a miraculous rain to preserve him.—Herod. i. 84 j Ktesias, Persica,^c. 4.^^^ 
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tliG gTGS/tnGSS of liis grisf. ^Vb ixinst tliorsf orG try to s^jVG liini from 
so grG^jt 9 j calajTXiity. TliGy, thoroforo, proparcd tliroc coffers, in 
wMcli they put many sweet substances. They then went to the 
king and said, after saluting him, Sire, we have somethino- to 
mention,” and when he gave them permission to proceed, a noble 
who had put aside his ornaments and cut off his hair, looked in 
the direction of Kusinara, and said, “There is no one in the 
whole world free from death; Budha has attained nirwana.” 
The king, on receiving this announcement, fell down in a fit, but 
was instantly put into one of the coffers, when his breath was 
warmed by the ingredients, and he revived. After this he was 
put into the second coffer, when he so far recovered as to be able 
to ask, “ What was it you said ?” But when told, he again fell 
into a fit, and was only revived by being put into the third coffer. 
He loosed the hair that had been anointed by so many perfumes, 
and beat his breast with his royal hands, calling out, “ Oh my 
lord !” Like one distracted, he went into the street, attended by 
his nobles and the 16,000 princesses of his palace, after which he 
visited every place near the city, in which Budha had been 
accustomed to say bana, in deep sorrow. Still striking his breast, 
he exclaimed, “ Here my lord said bana ; giving joy to the sorrow- 
ful, and to the joyful still greater joy ; it was thus that I received 
your sarana. You rejected the deceptive advantages -of existence 
for the real benefits of nirwana; like the opening of a casket in 
which the most precious jewels are contained, so you opened 
your illustrious mouth, and the words of the bana proceeded 
from your heart.” Weeping bitterly he proceeded, “Until this 
time I have heard of your going from place to place, attended 
by your priests ; now it is different.” The king repeated the 
virtues of Budha in sixty stanzas, when he thus reflected r— It 
is of no benefit to indulge my sorrow in this manner ; the ruler of 
the world must have left relics ; I will go, and endeavour to secure 
some of them as my own.” He, therefore, sent ambassadors to 
the Malwa princes with letters, of which this was the style : — 

“ Most fortunate princes, Budha was a king; I also am a king. 
He was five years older than my father Bimsara; they were 
friends from their childhood ; immediately previous to the time 
when he attained the Budhaship he went to my father’s city, and 
after he had attained it, he again went there, and said bana to 
110,000 brahmans and householders ; my father entered the path 
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vsowan. Budha was my relative : I have received his sarana. It 
is, therefore, right that I should possess some relic of his body 
now that he has attained nirwana ; and T request that a dhatu 
be sent to me, in order that I may place it in a dagoba and 
worship it.” But immediately after Ajasat had dispatched this 
letter, he collected an ai*my, and went in person, that if necessary 
he might take the relic by force. 

The Sakya princes of Kapila, the princes of Wisala, the 
princes of Allakappa, the princes of Ramagama, the brahmans of 
Wetthadipa, and the Mai wa princes of Pawa, when they heard 
of the death of Budha, severally collected armies, and went to 
Kusinara that they might obtain a portion of the relics. The 
seven kings having encircled the city, sent to the princes of 
Kusinara, to say, ‘‘We demand a portion of the relics, or we 
warn you to prepare for battle.” The Malwa princes replied 
“ Budha received nirwana in our city : we did not invite him to 
come ; he came of his own accord ; the dhatu are therefore ours 
by rightful inheritance. There is nothing in the whole world so 
precious as the relics of Budha ; we will give our lives rather 
than yield them up to another.” Upon hearing this, the seven 
kings prepared to fight, but the princes, still without fear, said 
“You are not the only persons who have received the breast of 
the mother ; we also are men, and have become strong ; it is not 
we who seek the battle, but those who have approached our 
gate.” In the event of a battle, the princes of Kusinara must 
necessarily have conquered, as their city was defended by an 
infinite number of dewas, from its being the depository of the 
precious relics. 

At this critical moment, the brahman Droha offered to mediate 
between the parties, as it would have been a dishonour to Budha, 
had there been any contention near the sacred spot where he 
attained nirwana. To induce the kings to alter their pur- 
pose he ascended an elevated place, whence he repeated aloud 
bOO stanzas. At first they paid no attention, but at the end of 
the second stanza, they said to each other, “ How like the voice 
of our teacher, and then listened in silence. Kearly all present 
had been, at one time or other, the pupils of Drdha. When he . 
perceived that their attention was secured, he said, “ All ye 
kings, hear what I say ; our departed lord, in the Kshfeti and 
I) harmmapala births, as well as in many others, exercised the 
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utmost patience and forbearance ; it is therefore not right that 
■with w^'eapons in your hands yon should attempt to seize his 
relics. Be at peace among yourselves, and dividing the relics 
into eight portions, let each take one, and retire to your separate 
cities. By this means many persons will have the opportunity 
of doing reverence to Budha.” The kings were pleased with 
this advice, and agreed that the brahman should make the 
division ; upon which he opened the golden casket in which the 
relies were deposited. The kings reverently approached the 
treasures weeping, and saying, Oh, most glorious Budha ! once 
we could look upon you, hut this is not permitted unto us now !’’ 
and they beat their breasts as they repeated these words. The 
brahman seeing that the kings were off their guard, from being 
overcome with sorrow, privately took one of the teeth, and hid 
it in his hair, after which he divided the rest of the relics into 
eight portions. There were sixteen measures, according to the 
measure of Magadha, of the pearl-like substance that was collected 
when the fire was extinguished, and to each of the kings he gave 
two measures. But Sekra interfered, and enquired who was to 
possess the tooth from the right side of the sacred mouth ; and 
when he found that Drdha had taken it by stealth, he took it 
from his head, and conveyed it to his own dewa-loka, where he 
deposited it with the relic of Budha’ s hair. At the conclusion 
the brahman felt in his hair for the tooth, but it had gone ; and 
he was ashamed to ask any one about it, because he had obtained 
it treacherously ; he therefore requested as his share of the spoil, 
the golden vessel in which the relics had been measured, which 
was presented to him. 

The princes of Pittali, on hearing of the death of Budha, sent 
to demand a portion of the relics, but the seven kings replied 
that they were already distributed, at the same time giving them 
permission to take the ashes of the pyre. At first they were 
reluctant to accept this as their portion, but as they were unable 
to contend with so many powerful kings, they went to the place 
of burning, and reverently collected the ashes. 

The relic received by Ajasat -^as taken by him to Rajagaha, 
with a magnificent procession, and a powerful guard; and as 
they proceeded leisurely from place to place, that the necessary 
preparations might be made for its honourable reception, seven 
years, seven months, and seven days, were occupied in the 
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journey. The tirttakas said that the king had. brought the relic 
merely that he might benefit by the numerous offerino's that 
were made to it ; but for this declaration 96,000 persons went to 
hell. When the rahats saw in what manner the people were 
endangered, they requested Sekra to cause the king to hasten the 
passage of the relics to Eajagaha; but the dewa replied, '‘Amono' 
all those who are yet unpurified, there is no one so powerful as 
Ajasat ; he will not pay any attention to what I say ; but I will 
overcome him by a stratagem. I will cause the yakas to send 
a sickness among his attendants ; and you who are rahats can 
go to the monarch, and tell him that as the yakas are angry, it 
will be better to take the relic to the city at once, with out further 
delay.’’ All this was done. The king said that he had not 
intended to hurry the relic on so* irreverently, but as it was the 
request of the i^ahats, there should be no further protraction of 
the journey. Accordingly, he arrived at Bajagaha in seven days 
from that time, where he built a dagoba for the relic. 

The other kings also erected dagobas over the relics they had 
received. The Sakya princes at Kapila; the Lichawi princes at 
Wieala ; the princes of Allakappa, Eamagama, and WcHhadipa, 
at cities of the same name ; the Malwa princes at Pawa ; and the 
Mallian princes of Kusinara, at Kusinara ; and for the vessel in 
which the relics were measured, and the ashes of the funeral pyre, 
dagobas were erected by the brahman and the princes of Pittali. 
(TVu;pa~w(insa.) 

There have been various opinions as to the age in which 
Grotama lived but the era given by the Singhalese authors 
is now the most generally received. According to their chro- 
nology, he expired in the year that according to our mode 
of reckoning would be B.O. 643, in the eightieth year of his 
age. This was a period pregnant with events of great im- 
portance in the western worlif 

* Professor Wilson, in the Oriental Magazine for 1826, quotes no less than 
eleven authorities, every one of which establishes the era of Budha more 
than 1000 years B.o., and five other authorities makes it above 800 vears bo. 
—Col. Sykes j Journ. Eoyal As. Soc.%No. xii. 

|n proof of this assertion, we may enumerate the following events, nearly 
all of which are mentioned by Orote (Histoiy of Greece) as coming within 
the period that includes the lifetime of Gdtama. The taking of Jerusalem 
by Nehuchadnezzar, and the captivity of its citizens j the taking of Nmeveli 
by the Medes j the circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians j the 
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In adopting the names Gotama and Budha to designate 
the great sage, I have taken the most simple form of the 
words. From the failure of the attempts that have been re- 
cently made, in the translations from other languages, to 
write proper names as nearly as possible according to the 
pronunciation of the original word, I have been led to adopt 
an opposite course ; but the native authors use so many dif- 
ferent modes of writing the name of the same person or 
place, that in some instances I have found it exceedingly 
^fficult to preserve uniformity. I have generally inclined 
to the Sanskrit form, in the principal words, as being at once 
the most simple and the best known. The name of the 

•a 

founder of Budhisin nas been spelled by European authors 
in the following modes, and probably in many others that 
have not come under my notice : Fo, Fod, Foe, Fohe, Fohi, 
Fho, Fuh, Futh, Pot, Pott, Poot, Poota, Pootah, Poth, Poti, 
Pout, Phuta, Wild, Bod, Bot, Bud, But, Buth, Eudh, 
Buddh, Bood, Boodh, Boudh, Bhood, Baoth, Bauth, Budo, 
Buto, Budu, Booda, Bodda, Budda, Butta, Budha, Buddha, 
Budhu, Buddhii, Budho, Buddho, Buddow, Budhow, Bud- 
hoo, Budsdo, Buhda, Boudha, Boudhu, Boudhoo, Bouddha, 
Bouddhu, Boutta, and Bouddho. The form Buddha is ety- 
mologically the most correct. The name Gotama is a patro- 
nymic; in Chinese, it is Kiu tan; in Tibetan, Geoutam; 
and i.n Manchou and Mogul, Goodam. The origin of the 
word Sdkya has been already explained, page 137. There 

breaking down of the old routine of the Egyptian kings, and the display of 
a new policy towards foreigners by Psammetichus ,• the reformation of 
Zoroaster j the subjugation of the Asiatic Greeks by Lydia and Persia : the 
combined action of the large mass of Greeks under Sparta; the first 
diffusion and potent influence of distinct religious brotherhoods, mystic rites, 
and expiatory ceremonies ; the agency of the Orphic sect ; the founding of 
the most distant colony of the Greeks in the western regions, Massalia; the 
breaking up of the power of Sybairis, and the march of the Oscan population 
from Middle Italy towards the south; the burning of the Delphian temple ; 
the accession of Peisistratus ; the first application of writing to the poems of 
the Greeksj.and the rise of their first prose writer, Pherekydes, of Syros; 
and the beginning of the exquisite statuary and architecture of the Greeks. 

* Much erroneous speculation has originated in confounding Budha, the 
son of Soma, and regent of the planet Mercury, “ he who knows,” the 
intelligent, with Buddha, any deified mortal, or “ he by whom truth is 
known.”-~"'W'ilson’s Vishnu PmAna. 
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are several legends to account for the giving of the narae 
Sidhdrtta to the infant prince ; but they are at variance with 
each other. The epithet O-ini-to, used by the Chinese is 
probably a corruption of amirta, a word which signifies 
deathless, and is used to designate nirwana. The word Sa- 
mona Codam, in use among the Siamese, is the same as Sra- 
mana Gotama. 

There can be little doubt that the founder of the religions 
system known as Budhism was a prince, and that he was born 
in the region called Magadha ; but the illustrious genealogy 
that he has received is less to be relied upon, and it is evi- 
dent that the dominions of his father 'were circumscribed 
Setting aside the miraculous events tliat ai^e said to have been 
attendant upon his infancy and youth, and the enormous ex- 
aggerations that are manifest in almost every sentence, there 
runs through the narrative a semblance of reality ; and the 
reasons why he renounced the world, the austerities he prac- 
tised in the wilderness, and his warfare with the powers of 
evil, have a parallel in the history of almost every ascetic 
saint whose life has been recorded. In some accounts, each 
onset ofWasawartti Mara is said to have been repelled by 
one particular paramita virtue, the whole of the ten being 
taken in order. 

I have not met with any eastern work that is exclusively 
confined to the biography of Gotama, or that professes to 
present it in its completeness. The mcidents of his early 
life are repeated again and again, in nearly the same order, 
and with little variety of expression; but after he has 
assumed the high office of the Budha, the consecutiveness of 
the narrative ceases ; and in the arrangement of the preced- 
ing legends, I have had td exercise my own judgment as to 
the order in which they ought to appear. It is only occa- 
sionally that an allusion is given, serving as a guide to the 
chronology of the event. The following extract from tjiei 
SadharmmaratnaMrd is the only statement of the kind rrith 
which ! am acquainted in any native author. “ In the first 
year of his Budhaship, Gdtama was at Isipafana, near Be- 
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nares; the second, third, and fourth, at Weluwana, near Ea- 
jagaha ; the fifth, in the Kiitagara hall, near Wisala ; the 
sixth, ill the garden Kosamhiya, near Kosamhse ; the seventh, 
in the garden Pundarika, in the dewa-loka of Sekra ; the 
eighth, at the rock Sungsuniara (said by Tumour to be sy- 
nonymous with Kapilawastu) ; the ninth, in the garden Gho- 
sika, near Kosambm ; the tenth, in a cave at the foot of a 
sal tree, in the forest of Parali ; the eleventh, in a garden 
belonging to the brahman village of Nalaka ; the twelfth, in 
the hall ISTal^ru, near the brahman village of Weranja; the 
thirteenth, at the rock Cheliya, on the invitation of the 
dewa who inhabited it; the fourteenth, at the Jetawana 
wih4ra, near Sewet ; the fifteenth, in a cave of jewels 
connected with the garden Mgrodha, near Kapilawastu; 
the sixteenth, in the city of Alow ; the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth, at the Weluwana wihara; the six 
following years in the mansion called Migdraniatu, pre- 
sented to him by Wisakha; after which he had no fixed re- 
sidence, but went about from place to place, preaching the 
bana, and spreading his religion.” This account appears to 
be taken from Budhagosha’s Commentary on the Budha- 
wansa. It is elsewliere stated that he sojourned at Sewet for 
the space of nine years, and at Saketu sixteen. 

In the twenty-ninth year of his age, Gotaina became a re- 
cluse ; six years elapsed between this period and his attain- 
ment of the Budhasliip ; and he continued in the exercise of 
its privileges forty “five years. His first visit to Ceylon is 
represented as having taken place in the ninth month after 
he became Budha. This legend does not appear in the re- 
gular order of the narrative, in any of the native works I 
have read. From its position, it has the appearance of being 
an after-thought ; and I was long under the impression that 
it was a xxmdern invention, and probably of only local recep- 
tion. But in this I was mistaken ; as it was known nearly 
a thousand years ago to the people of Tibet. The second 
treatise or sutm,” says Gsoma Kordsi, ''in the fi.fth volume 
of the Mdo (fron^ leaves 81 to 298) is entitled in Sanskrit 

2 'b' 
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A’rya Langk^vatara inalia yana sutra. A venerable sntra of 
bigh principles (or speculation) on the visiting of Lanka. 
This was delivered at the request of the lord of Lanka, by 
Shakya, when he was in the city of Lanka, on the top of the 
Malayar^ mountain, on the sea shore, together with many 
priests and bodhisatwas. It was in a miraculous manner that 
Shakya visited Lanka. It is evident from the text that both 
the visitors and the pretended master of Lanka are fancied 
beings ; but there is in tlie I^anglvavatara sutra a copious ac- 
count of the Budhistic metaphysical doctrine, with some dis- 
cussion on each. ,]MT)m leaves 298 to 456 there is again an 
explanation of the Langkavatara sutra, containing (as it is 
stated) the essence of the doctrine of all the Tathagatas. 
The Langkavatara sutra was translated by order of the Ti- 
betan king Eal-pa-chan, in the ninth century. ISTo Indian 
pandit is mentioned. . It is stated only that it was translated 
by Lotsava Gelong, wdio added also the commentary (which 
must be the last part of the above-mentioned sutra) of a 
Chinese professor or teacher, called Wen-hi.” It is stated by 
Hodgson that the Langkavatara is regarded by the Nepaxilese 
as the fourth dharmma. “ The fourth (dliarmma) is the 
Lankavatar, of 300 slokas, in which it is wautten how Ha- 
vana, lord of Lanka, having gone to the Malayagiri moun- 
tain, and there heard the history of the Budhas from Sakya 
Sinha, obtained Boddhynana.” 

A considerable number of tlie legends I liave translated 
are known to the Tibetans, as we learn from Csorna Korosi;t 
to the Hepaulese, as we learn from Brian Hodgson ; t or to 
the Chinese, as we learn from Eemusat, Klaproth, and Lan- 
dresse.§ The sacred books of Burma, Siam, and Ceylon, are 

^ Malaya is said by Professor Wilson to bo the sontbern portion of tbo 
Western G-hauts. 

t Asiatic Beaearcbes, voL xx. — Journal Bengal As. Soc. passim. 

d Elustrations of the Literature and Beligion of the Buddhists, by B. H. 
Hodgson, Esq., B.c.S. Serampore, 1841. i 

§ Fob Koui5 Ki, ou B-elation des Koyaumos Bouddliiques : Voyage dans la 
Tartarie, dans 1’ Afghanis! an et dans F In do, ex dent la bn du IVe Si^cle, 
par Ohy bian. Traduit du Ohinois et eommente par M. Abel Bemusat. 
Guyrage postbume, revxi, eonipldtS, et augment^ d’dclaircissejnents nouveaux, 
par MM, Klaproth et Landrease : Pane, 1836. 
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identically the same. The ancient literature of the Budhists, 
in all the regions where this system is professed, appears to 
have had its origin in one common source; hut in the ob- 
servances of the present day there is less uniformity ; and 
many of the customs now followed, and of the doctrines 
now taught, would be regarded by the earlier professors as 
perilous innovations. 

I am tempted by an almost irresistible impulse, to enter 
upon an extended examination of the personal character of 
Gotama, and of the religious system he established. But I 
forbear. The task I have undertaken is rather to impart in- 
formation, than to assume the office of an expositor or con- 
troversialist. There is, nevertheless, something almost over- 
powering in the thought, that he was the means of producing 
a moral revolution more important in its results, and more 
extensive in its ramifications, than any other uninspired 
teacher, whether of the eastern or western wmrld. The cha- 
racter of the instrumentality by which these mighty effects 
were brought about, has hitherto been little regarded; but 
the time is coming when it will engage the attention of our 
highest orders of intellect. With the founders of other 
creeds, and of other monastic orders, and of other philoso- 
phical systems, Gotama will have to be compared ; nor must 
such beings as Melampus, Empedokles, and Apollonius, who, 
like himself, are invested with a shadowy existence and par- 
took of supernatural powers, be overlooked. Though the 
great sage of Maghada has more disciples, by tens of mil- 
lions, than Mahomet, or Anthony, or Aristotle, his name is 
scarcely heard beyond the limits of Asia ; and in many cases 
where his history is partially known, he is regarded as a mere 
abstraction or as the subject of a myth. 
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I. THE STTPBEMACY OE BTJDHA. — II. HIS MANHOOD. — III. HIS APPEARANCE 
AND STATTJRE.--IV. ITIS MANNER 03? WALKINO.— V. THE BEAUTIES OE 
HIS PERSON.— YI. HIS DBP0RTM;ENT AND TTRTTJES.— VII. HIS 3S:iNDNESS. 
— YIII. THE MANNER IN WHICH HE SAID BANA.— IX. HIS STTPERNATURAL 
ENDOWMENTS. 


The Bildlias are regarded by tlieir adherents as the greatest 
of beings. The praises they receive are of tlie most extrava- 
gant description; and al.l the excellencies that the most fertile 
imagination can invent have been ap|)lied to them, in setting 
forth the beatity of their persons, the propriety of their de- 


portment, the kindness of tlieir disposition, or the greatness 
of their powers. Tlie first sentence in all tlie 61a books 
written in Ceylon is as follows: — Namo tassa bhagawato 
arhaliato samm4 sambnddliassa. Bhagawato, the virtuous, 
the meritorious f arahato, the perfectly pure, from having 
overcome all sehsuonsness ; samma, i.n a proper manner ; 
sambuddhassa, he who has ascertained tlie four great truths, 
by intuition ; tassfi, to him ; narno, be praise, or worship. 


In some of the translations now to lie inserted, tliere is pre- 
sented a more painful proof, if possible, of prostration of in- 
tellect, than in any of the preceding statements. But they 
are consistent in tlieir wildness ; and if the lionoiirs bestowed 
upon Budha are legitimately given, the rest of tlie story may 


^ Tlic BralimaTis give to this word a nioro recondite signification. 
word Bliagavat is a convenient ibrra to be used in the adoration of that 
supreme being, to whom no term is applicable j and t'.her<ifore Bliagavat 
expresses that supreme spirit, whicli is individual, almighty, and the cause of 
causes of all things. Tlie letter i?//Umplies tlie cheriBher and supporter of 
the universe. By ffa is understood the leader, impeller, or creator. The 
dissyllable indicates the six propertie.s, dominion, might, glory, 

splendour, wisdom, and dispaasion. The purport of the letter is that 
elemental spirit in which all beings exist, and which exists in all things,-^ 
Wilson’s Vishnu Purina. 
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follow as a matter of course. We have here a phase of mind 
that outstrips the utmost extravagancies of our own legends. 
The old monks have transmitted to us many most wondrous 
stories ; but their most elaborated menologies must yield the 
palm to the narrative we have received of the prowess of 
&6tama. 

Yet the relation has a melancholy interest, as it may be re- 
garded as the prime effort of the mind of heathendom to 
present a faultless and perfect character. It is the eastern 
beau ideal of that which is the most beautiful, and praise- 
worthy, and great. There are, confessedly, some features 
that we are called upon to admire ; but the folly in some in- 
stances, and the absurdity in others, mark the whole to be 

of the earth, earthy.’' 


1. The Sup'emacy of Budlia, 

It is said of Bndlia, that he is endowed with many virtues ; 
he is the joy of the whole world; the helper of the helpless ; a 
mine of mercy; the dewa of dewas ; the Sekra of Sekras ; the 
Brahma of Brahmas ; the only deliverer; the very compas- 
sionate; the teacher of the three worlds ; he who receives the 
homage of kings ; the royal preacher ; a diamond coffer to those 
who seek his assistance ; a moon to the three worlds ; he who 
gives the ambrosia of righteousness ; the father of the world ; 
the helper of the world; the friend of the world ; the relative of 
the world; the gem of the world; the collyrium of the world; 
the ambrosia of the world; the treasure of the world; the 
magical jewel of the world ; stronger than the strongest ; more 
merciful than the most merciful ; more beautiful than the most 
beautiful ; having more merit than the most meritorious; more 
powerful than the most powerful; he who enables the being 
who only softly pronounces his name, or who gives in his name 
ohly a small portion of rice, to attain nirwana. The eye cannot 
see anything ; nor the ear hear anything; nor the mind think 
■of anything, more excellent, or inore worthy of regard than 

The following declaration, which appears in the Aggap- 
pasadasdtra, was made by Gdtama Priests, there is no one 
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superior to the Tatagata, whether it be among apods, bipeds, 
quadrupeds, or miilapeds; among those that have riipa, or- 
ganized bodies, or those that are ardpa, incorporeal. He who 
trusts in Budha relies upon him who is supreme ; and he who 
trusts in the supreme will receive the highest of all rewards. 
Ho one has been my teacher ; there is none like me ; there is no 
one who resembles me, whether among dewas or men.'’ 

Were a being possessed of all wisdom to repeat during an 
entire kalpa the praises of Budha, he would not be able to 
declare the whole. There are beings that are sentient, and 
beings that are not sentient ; of these two classes, the sentient is 
the chief. There are two classes of sentient beings, animals and 
men ; of these two classes, man is the chief. There are two 
classes of mankind, the male and the female ; of these, the male 
is the chief. There are two classes of males, those who have 
fixed habitations and those who have none ; of these the men 
who have no fixed habitation are the chief. Of those who have 
no fixed habitation, the priests, the Pase-Budhas, and the 
supreme Budhas, are the chief. ^ 

On a certain occasion, Jinorasa and Sakyaputra were walking 
together. He who went in the rear said to the other, ‘‘ My lord, 
the excellence of Budha is immensely great ; I have been 
thinking that if there were books wintten that contained a 
perfect account of the whole they would form a heap that 
would reach to the brahma lokas." “Priend,*' replied the* 
superior priest, ‘*by so saying you lower the dignity of our 
great monarch ; such a comparison appears only like a mockery.” 
The other priest then said, I spoke according to the extent of 
my knowledge; ” and as he had not said it with the intention 
of being disrespectful, but had spoken it out of a heart filled 
with affection for Budha, the superior priest forgave him. 

The lofty Maha Meru may be reflected in a mirror ; by 
putting out one finger, it may be said that the six d^wa-lokas 
are there ; a sign may be made to indicate that the sixteen 
brahma^ldkas are in such a direction ; taking up as much earth 
as is carried in the mouth of a white ant, it may be said that 
the earth is like that; a mustard seed may be used to declare 

created thiiigs, the most excellent are those that are animated j of 
the animated, those which subsist by intelligence ; of the intelligent, man- 
hind; and of men, tl?.e sacerdotal class.” — Manu, Inst. i. 96. 
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the size of the great ocean ; the eye of a needle may be nsed as 
a comparison for the whole sky ; even so may the words of a 
stanza be used to declare the excellence of Budha, but their 
power is utterly inadequate to accomplish this purpose in a right 
manner. 

The appearance of a supreme Budha in the world is the 
greatest of all possible events. In the time of Kasyapa Budha, 
the kings of Kashtawahana and Benares formed a league 
together; and it was agreed that if anything particular hap- 
pened in either kingdom, it should be made known to the 
monarch of the other. On a certain occasion, the king of 
Kashtawahana sent to the king of Benares eight robes of the 
description called palas, with a suitable embassage. On their 
arrival, the king called together his nobles to I’eceive them ; but 
when he saw the casket in which they were contained he was 
displeased, as he thought it could contain nothing of value, 
and was not worthy of any better use than to be given to his 
children for a plaything. It was opened, however, and then 
another that was inside ; but when the king came to the robes, 
they shone like the sun, and were of the colour of the murutu 
flower. The principal treasurer declared that their value was 
beyond all computation. The king then resolved to send 
something in return that would be of double the value; and 
after meditating upon the subject some time, he wrote upon a 
leaf of gold that a supreme Budha had appeared, at the same 
time setting forth his virtue and power. This leaf he enclosed 
in rich caskets, and sent it upon an elephant to Kashtawahana; 
and when the king of that country received the information it 
contained, he rejoiced greatly, and sent an ambassador , to 
Budha, who did not arrive before he had attained nirwana ; 
but on his return he brought with him the dabarawa relic of the 
great teacher. The king heard bana, kept the precepts, and 
when he died was born in a dewa-loka. At a subsequent 
period he was the prdhita brahman of the king of Kosol, and 
was called Bawari. 

The saixie praises belong to the whole of the three gems. 
Their excellence cannot be set forth by a comparison taken from 
any object existing in any of the three times, present, past, or 
future, nor in any of the three worlds ; it is incomparable, 
unspeakable, inconceivable, peerless. It cannot be compared to 
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space, becatise space can be comprehended hj the rishis. It 
cannot be compared, as to stability, with the great earth* 
because the earth rests upon the Jala-polowa, and this upon the 
Wa-polowa; so that the earth may be shaken by the wind 
and its summit may be gradually attained ; but the three gems 
are firm and immovable. It cannot be compared, as to 
ponderosity, with Maha Meru ; because the solid inches in the 
mass of this mountain can be computed, and at the end of the 
kalpa it will be destroyed ; but the excellence of the three gems 
is incalculable, and they are indestructible. It cannot be 
comjDared, as to depth, with the great ocean ; because at the ap- 
pearance of the seventh sun its waters will be dried up ; but the 
excellence of the three gems is unfathomable. It cannot be 
compared as to number, with the stars ; because the size of the 
heavens in which the stars appear can be told ; but the excel- 
lence of the three gems cannot be computed. 

The rishis may tell the number of inches in the sky, the num- 
ber of drops in the ocean, and the number of atoms in Maha 
Meru; they may hide the earth by the tip of the finger; and 
they may shake the vast forest of Himala, with all its high 
mountains, as by a cotton thread; but there is no being in the 
wide universe who has the hand of energy by which he can swim 
to the opposite side of the ocean of excellence possessed by 
Budha. Were a rishi to create a thousand or a thousand thou- 
sand mouths, and with these to repeat the praises of the three 
gems during the years of a maha kalpa, even in this period the 
whole would not be declared. Were he to collect a mighty 
assemblage of leaves, and to write upon them all, the number of 
letters they would contain might be told; but there is no method 
by which the excellence of the three gems can be adequately 
revealed, ( WmdM^margga-sanne. Fujdwaliya. Sadharm- 
maratnakdre.) 

2. The Manhood of Budha, 

Though possessed of all this supremacy, the Budhas are men. 
Were Budha to appear as a dewa or brahma, the exercise of his 
powers would not be regarded as marvellous. It would be said 
that his miracles were performed by the power which he possessed 
as a dewa, and not as the Budha. The various oi’ders of being 
would not love him ; they would not attend to his bana, nor seek{ 
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to be delivered from error. It is for these reasons that he is 
born as a man. Still, though born as a man, he might appear 
bj the opapatika, or apparitional birth. But to remove the 
doubts of all beings, to shovr that what he does is not by the 
power of irdhi, or from any other cause of a similar description, 
he receives the supreme Budhaship as a man, born from the 
womb. 

• The body of Budha was subject to pain and disease, and it 
was argued by the king of Sagal that on this account he could 
not be the all- wise. But Nagasena replied that there are various 
causes of disease, of which the karma of previous births is only 
one. All the pain felt by Budha was from some present cause, 
or from the contrivance of others. Thus the harvest may be 
poor, from the badness of the seed, without any fault whatever 
on the part of the husbandman. When a stone is thrown into 
the air, it falls on the ground, not from any previous karma, but 
naturally, from a cause then present. The purest vessel may 
have poison put within it. And when the earth is cleared and 
ploughed, it is not from any previous karma that it is thus 
lacerated, nor from any appointment of its own ; but from the 
will of another. In like manner, the pain felt by Budha was 
without any cause on his part; it came naturally from some 
cause then present, or from the contrivance of some other 
person. (Jtlilinda Prasna.) 

3. The Appearance and Stature of Budha. 

Budha is sometimes said to be twelve cubits in height, and 
sometimes eighteen cubits ; but in the latter case either a dif- 
ferent measure is used, or the nimbus on the top of his head is 
included, which extended above him six cubits. 

When Budha resided in the wihara called Purwarama, built 
by the upasik^wa Wisakha, he overcame the asiir Rahu, in the 
following manner. The dewas and asiirs having heard bana, ex- 
pressed their delight to Rahu, recommending him to go and hear 
for himself the same good word. The asur enquired what kind 
of a person Budha was, when they described a few of his charac- 
teristics, but declared that they were unable to tell all. Among 
other things they told him that Budha was twelve cubits high ; 
but on hearing this he said, /‘Why should I, who am 4,800 yo- 
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janas higb., go to see Biidha, wlio is only twelve cubits bigb ?” 
The dewas replied that if a hundred or a thousand asdrs were 
placed one upon another, they would be unable to reach the 
height of Budha. Rahu then resolved that he would go and see 
him, that it might be known which was the taller. His intention 
was perceived by Gdtama, who commanded Ananda to spread a 
carpet, that he might recline upon it. Upon this carpet he lay 
down, with his head towards the south, and his face towards the 
east, like a lion in repose. When the asdr had seen his beauty 
and remained looking at him in astonishment, the sage asked 
what it was that he was noticing with so much interest. Rahu* 
said that he was trying to discover the end of his foot, but was 
not able to reach it. “ Ho,” exclaimed Budha, ^‘nor would you 
be able to reach it, were you even to see the highest of the* 
brahma-lokas.^’ When this was said, the asdr had not seen his 
mouth ; but he thought that if his feet were thus wonderful, his 
mouth must be above all praise. And now he confessed that he 
was a believer in Budha; and promising to become his devoted 
servant, he requested his protection. Then the sage permitted 
him to see his mouth, and preached to him the bana, by which 
many dewas were enabled to see the fruition of nirwana.* 

At a time when Budha visited the city of Rajagaha, there re- 
sided in the same city a brahman, called Atula, who having 
heard that neither Sekra, Maha Brahma, Yishnu, Maheswara, 
nor any of the rishis was able to measure the height of Budha, 
thought within himself it was a singular thing that they were 
unable to tell the height of one who was only of the ordinary 
stature : about twelve cubits. He, therefore, procured a bamboo 
sixty cubits long; and when Gdtama entered the city, he stood 
near him with it; but it did not reach even to his knees. He 
went home in sorrow, at not succeeding in his attempt ; but the 
next day he fastened another bamboo of the same length to the 
end of the former one, so that it was now 120 cubits long ; and 
when Budha approached, he stood with it at the entrance of the 
city; but he soon found that it was still insufficient. Budha 
then enquired why he stood near him, with his two bamboos 
fastened together, and placed erect; and when he replied that it 
was to ascertain his height, the teacher of the three worlds saidf 

Neither the asdrs nor the dwellers in the Wasawartti ddwa-ldka cah 
enter the paths. 
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Brahman, if you were to fill the whole circuit of the earth with 
bamboos, and could find out a way of fastening all these together, 
end to end, even this would be an insufficient instrument to 
measure my stature. hTo one can compute the number of the gar- 
ments, ornaments, couches, chariots, slaves, cattle, villages, fields, 
pearls, and gems, I have given in alms since the time when I re- 
solved upon becoming Budha; nor can any one calculate the 
number of eyes, heads, and children I have given ; and if a lac, a 
kela, or an asankya of brahmans like yourself were to try to dis- 
cover the virtue of my paramitas, all that they could discover 
would be ouly like the eye of a needle in comparison to the sky, 
or a mustard seed to the great ocean, or the portion of mould 
taken into the mouth of a worm to the whole earth. In like 
manner, no creature whatever is able to comprehend my stature ; 
therefore, cease, brahman, from thy attempt.” (Sadharmmd- 
lanlcdre.) 

It is difficult to describe the appearance of Budha ; and for 
this reason. He could walk in a space not larger than a mustard 
seed ; yet on one occasion, he placed his foot on the earth, then 
on the rock Yugandhara, and next on the summit of MahaMeru, 
by which means, at three steps, he reached the heaven of Sekra. 
This was done with as much ease as a man crosses the threshold 
of his house ; yet the stature of Hotama remained the same ; he 
did not increase in size, nor did the mountains become less. 

4. Budha^s manner of Walldng. 

The manner in which Budha walked excited universal admira- 
tion. At the time he resided in a cave, near some sal trees, at 
the rock Wediya, he was seen by an owl of the race of Kosiya, 
who greatly admired his manner of walking, as he went to the 
village to receive alms. On his return, the owl again looked 
at him with the utmost affection, and on his arrival at the cave 
paid him adoration. Budha then smiled, and when Ananda 
asked the reason, he said that the owl, by reason of the merit it 
had thus received, would hereafter be free from disease, and 
would escape birth in any of the four hells during many ages, as 
it would always be born either as a man or as a de wa ; and that it 
would afterwards become the Pase-Budha, Somanassa, and attain 
nirwfea. (SadharimtdlanhdrSf 
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At anotlier time, when Gdtama was walking in a manner that 
was marked bj the utmost propriety, he was asked by the ascetic 
Ardha who was his preceptor. He replied that he was self, 
taught. When he went abroad with his attendant Ananda, that 
he might bless the world, he appeared like the full moon accom. 
panied by the planet Guru (Jupiter). If there were any thorns 
stones, roots, potsherds, rocks, or other substances that would 
hinder him or obstruct his progress, they removed from his 
path of their own accord, and left it clear; if there was mud it 
became dry; or if there were holes, they became filled up; if 
there were any elevations, they passed away, like butter that 
sees the fire, until the whole path was as level as the head of a 
drum, and the air appeared as if sweetened by perfumes. If he 
passed any being that was in pain, though it were in an agony 
equal to hell, it ceased in an instant ; and when his foot touched 
the earth, a lotus sprang up at every step. (SadharmmdlanMre.) 

The foot of Gdtama came to the ground as lightly if it had 
been cotton wool. When the winged horse passes swiftly over 
water lilies, its course may be seen by the bending of the 
flowers, but it leaves no impression of its footstep : and in like 
manner, the footstep of Budha was without a trace. It was in 
kindness that this was appointed. Budha was usually sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people ; and if he had left the impression 
of his foot, as he walked along, they would have been wishful to 
honour it ; they would not have trodden in the same place ; and 
thus their progress would have been impeded. (SadJiarm^ 
marainakdre. 

On some occasions, when Budha was about to ascend the ' 
throne upon which he sat, he came through the ground, and 
rose up at the place, like the sun rising over Yugandhara: and 
at other times he went through the sky. During his progress 
from place to place, the light that shone from his body was like 
the glory proceeding from Maha Brahma, or the splendour of 
the gems in the royal diadem on the day of the king’s anointing, 
or a canopy adorned with gold and silver, or a garland of the 
most beautiful flowers, or an alms-hall filled with sweet-scented 
flowers and perfumes. (Fujdwaliya.) 
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5. The Beauties of.Budlia^s Person. 

These are divided into three kinds : — ^1. The 216 Mangalya- 
lakshana, of wkich there were 108 on each foot. 2. The 
32 Mahapnrusha-lakshana, or superior Beauties. 3. The 80 
Annwjanjana-lakshana, or inferior Beauties. 

(1.) The 216 Mangalja-lakshana. — 1. The chakra circle. 
2. Two thousand lines proceeding from the centre of the circle, 
like the spokes of a wheel. 3. The rim round the extremity of 
these lines, like the outer frame of a wheel. 4. Small circles 
between the lines, within which were the representations of 
flowers- These four were called the chakra wartti - lakshana. 
T^he remaining 212 were as follows : on each foot was a small 
drum, a swastika,'* a cymbal, a frontlet, the hood of a naya, an 
ornament in which flowers are placed, a garland, a gem, an 
ornament for the head, a royal conch, a palace, a festive arch, a 
white umbrella, an elephant’s tusk, a sword of state, a talipot 
fan, a peacock’s tail, two chamaras of different kinds, a jessamine 
flower, a blue water lily, a red water lily, a red lotus, a white lotus, 
a full vessel, an alms-bowl, a white sea, a blue sea, a coral sea, a 
golden sea, a sakwala-gala, the forest of Himala, a Maha Meru, 
a discus, the palace of the sun, the mansion of the moon, the 
isles of the east, the isles of the west, the isles of the north, the 
isles of Jambudwipa, a chakrawartti surrounded by his retiuue, 
a right-handed conch, a golden fish, the seven rivers, the 
Yugandhara and six other concentric circles of rocks, the 
Anotarta and six other lakes, the king of the garundas, a 
inakara,’t two festive flags, a golden litter, the rock Xailasa, a 
royal tiger, a lion, a horse of the breed Walahaka, an elephant 
of the breed IJpc)satha, a naya, a hansa, a bull, an elephant of 
the breed Er^wana, a mariner, a surabhi-denu or cow that gives 

* A Mnd o£ mystical figure, the inscription of which on any person or 
thing is genGrally considered to be lucky amongst the Jain^ it is the emblem 
of the seventh deified teacher of the present age.— •Wilson s Sanskrit 
Dictionary. This figure is found in many magical diagrams, and m Runic 
inscriptions and amulets ; it is the hammer of Thor ; is seen on some 
ancient Etruscan vases that were dug up at Rome, m 181 It is 
commonly seen on the ancient coins that were struck hy the Eudhist 

monarchs of India. < „ . , , , . t, i 

t A sea-monater ; the upper extremity of its body being h^ an antelope, 

and the lower like a fish. It answers in the Indian zodiac to the Gapricornus 
■■of thewest. ■ 
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whatever is desired, a kindnra, a clianda-kindiira, an Indian 
CTickoo, a peacock, the bird kos-likiniya, a brabmany kite a 
Greek partridge, the six dewa-lokas, and sixteen brabma-ldkas * 
(2.) The thirty- two Maha - purusha - lakshana or superior 
Beauties. — 1. The feet of Bndha were like two golden sandals. 

2. There was a chakra, or wheel, in the centre of the sole 

3. His heels were like balls of gold, but extremely soft. 4. His 
fingers tapered gradually to the end. 5. The palms of his 
hands, and the soles of his feet, were as soft as cotton dipped in 
oil. 6. The palms and soles appeared like richly ornamented 
windows. 7. His instep was high. 8. His legs were like those 
of an antelope, round and full. 9. His arms wei'e straight, and 
so long that without bending he could touch his knee, 10. His 
secret parts were concealed, as the pedicle of the flower is hid 
by the pollen. 11. His skin was soft and smooth, as an image 
polished by the tooth of a tiger. 12. His body did not collect 
dust or dirt, as the lotus is not defiled by the mud in the midst 
of which it grows. 13. The hair on his body was smooth, not 
rough or straggling. 14. All the hairs of his body curled 
towards the right hand. 15. His body was perHectly straight. 
16. The soles, palms, shoulders, and back, w^ere rounded and 
full. 17. The upper part of his body w^as full, like that of a 
lion. 18. His antarasas were like a golden oven. 19. His body 
was high, like a banian-tree, and round, like the same tree, i.e. 
the breadth was proportioned to the height. 20. His neck was 
like a golden drum. 21. The seven thousand nerves of taste 
all bent towards the tongue, so that he was sensible of the 
slightest flavour. 22. He had a lion’s strength. 23. His forty 
teeth were all of equal size. 24. His teeth were perfects 
white, as if made from a conch shell. 25. His teeth were like 
a row of diamonds, without any orifices. 26. His teeth shone 
like the stars of a constellation. 27. His tongue was so long 
that hy putting it out he could touch his forehead, or the orifices 
of his ears. 28. His voice was eight-toned, like that of Maha 
Brahma, and melodious as that of the Indian cuckoo. 29. His 
eyes were blue, and sparkled like sapphires. 30* His eyes were 
round, like those of a new-born calf. 31. Upon his forehead 

* Tile order in which these signs are enumerated is not always the saaie. 
I have taken more pains than the matter is worthfto proeure a perfect Estj 
but some signs are yet wanting to complete the number required. 
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•vfas a lock of kair, curling towards tlie rigkt.* 32. Upon 
kis forehead, extending from ear to ear, was, as it were, a 


frontlet. 

(3.) The eighty Amiwyanjana-lakshana, or inferior Signs. — 
1. The form of Bndha was beantifnlly moulded ; the members 
of his body were proportioned to each other; his body was 
round or plump ; his nails were of a copper colour, high in the 
centre and sloping to the sides, and smooth ; the calf of the leg 
was strong and firm; the sole was flat, so as to touch the 
ground in all places alike ; his gait was like that of the royal 
elephant, lion, hansa, and bull ; the hair of his body inclined 
towards the right hand; his knees were well rounded; the 
navel had no perforation, it was deep, and bent towards the 
right hand ; his shoulders were like those of the royal elephant ; 
his members were properly divided; proportionate, full, ex- 
tremely soft, and well put together, so as to be easily known or 
distinguished ; his body was without a spot, symmetrical, pure, 
and clear ; he had the strength of a kela of elephants ; his 
nostrils were high ; his gums were red ; his teeth were clean, 
round, and well set ; his senses were very acute ; his lips were 
red ; his mouth was long ; the lines on his hands were long, 
deep, straight, and auspicious ; his temples were full ; his eyes 
were long and broad, and of five rays ; his hair was gradually 
turned ; his tongue was soft, thin, and red ; his ears were long ; 
his head was well made, round, without any irregularities, and 
not thick; his body was erect, like an umbrella; his forehead 
was long and broad; his eye-brows were soft, uniform, large 
and long ; his body was soft, shining, and emitted a pleasant 
smell ; the hair of his body was uniform, soft, and of a blue 
colour; the drawing of his bresth was gentle, almost imper- 
‘ ceptible ; his mouth smelt sweetly; the hair of his head was 
blue, soft, uniform, not tangled, and in just proportion^; and his 
body emitted rays to the distance of carpenter s cubit.i" 

(Fujawaliycb.) 


* Among the ancient Egyptians, figures of the gods we distinguished by 
the beard turning up at the end.— ■Wilkinson s Ancient Egyptians. 

t It is difficult to tell why many of the signs here enumerated are called 
beauties j and the whole series taken Ingether presents 

same class there is a constant repetition of the^same idea, which ^ 

translation of some of the terms pcuk ; 

particularly with regard to the attribute of softness, but all e; 
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6. The Deportment and Virtues of Dudha. 

There are sixty hours in the day, thirty of which belong to 
the night, which is divided into three watches, of ten hours 
each. Budha slept during one-third of the third watch, or 
three hours and one third. In the first watch he said bana; in 
the second watch he answered questions put to him by the 
dewas; and in the first division of the third watch he slept, in 
the second exercised meditation, and in the third looked abroad 
in the world to see what being or beings should be caught in the 
net of truth during the day. {Amdioatura.) 

There was a learned brahman, called Brahmayu, who resided 
in the city of Mithila. To the same place came Gotama Budha ; 
and when the brahman heard of his arrival, knowing his fame, 
he commanded his disciple Uttara to go and test his knowledge. 
The disciple enquiring how he was to know Budha, Brahmayu 
replied, “You might as w^ell ask how you are to know the earth 
upon which you tread; have you not read, and have I. not 
taught you from the four’ Yedas, that such and such are the 
signs of a Budha.” Uttara then went to the wihara, where he 
remained seven months ; after which he returned to Brahmayu, 
and informed him in what way the sage conducted himself, 
setting forth at length the beauties of his person, and the pro- 
priety of his behaviour in all circumstances and upon all 
occasions. 

Uttara proceeded: When BMha . walks, he places his right' 
foot first, whether he has been sitting, standing, or lying. He 
does not take wide strides, but walks at a solemn pace ; nor does 
he take short steps ; even when late, he does not walk too 
quickly, but like a priest passing along with the alms-bowl. He 
does not wait for the priests when they have lagged behind ; he 
does not strike his knees .or his ankles against each other when 
he is walking; he does not lift his shoulders up, like a man in 

signification. In some instances there appear to be contradictions.— Tbe 
king of Sagal objected that the prince Sidliartta could not have bad the 
beauties^ that are attributed to him, because they were not possessed by 
either of his parents, and the child must be like its father or its mother j. but 
N agasena referrecihim to the beautiful lotus, with its hundred different hues, 
which is formedyn the water and springs from the mud, but neither in colour, 
odour, or taste, is like the elements from which it is produced.— One of the 
titles of the king of Siam is, “ the pre-eminently merciful and munificent, 
the soles of whose feet resemble those of Budha.” 
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the act of swimming ; nor does he throw them hack, like the 
branch of a tree bent in the form of a snare ; nor does he hold 
them stiffly, like a stake stuck in the soft ground or a person 
who is afraid of falling when walking in a slippery place ; nor 
does he throw them hither and thither like the movements of a 
doll with wires. Only the lower part of his body moves when 
he walks, so that he appears like a statue in a ship ; the upper 
part being motionless, those at a distance cannot perceive that 
he moves. He does not throw his arms about, so as to cause 
perspiration or produce fatigue. When he wishes to see any- 
thing that is behind him, he does not turn his head merely, but 
at once turns round the whole body, like the royal elephant. He 
does not look upwards, like a man counting the stars, nor does 
he look downwards, like a man searching for some coin or other 
thing that he has lost. He does not look about him, like a man 
staring at horses or elephants, nor does he look before him fur- 
ther than the distance of a plough or nine spans; anything 
further than this distance he sees only by his divine power, not 
with the natui*al eye. When he enters any place, he does not 
bend his body, nor carry it stiffly. When about to sit down, 
moving gracefully, he does not place himself at a greater or less 
distance from the seat than a footstep ; he does not take hold of 
the seat with his hand, like a person sick, nor does he go to seat 
himself like a person who has been fatigued by working, but 
like a person who suspends something very carefully or who 
puts down a poi’tion of silk cotton. When seated in any place, 
he does not remain doing something foolish, like a priest playing 
with drops of water in the rim of his alms-bowl, or twirling his 
fan. He does not scrape his foot on the floor, nor does he put 
one knee above the other. He does not place his chin upon his 
hand. He never appears as if he was in any way afraid, or in 
any trouble. Some teachers, when they see any one coming to 
them to make enquiries upon religious subjects, are in doubt, 
not knowing whether they will be able to answer them or not ; 
others are in perplexity, not knowing whether they will receive 
the necessary alms or not ; but Budha is subject to none of these 
trials, as he is free from all the doubts and fears to which others 
are subject. When receiving gruel, or other liquid, he does not 
hold the alms-bowl too firmly, nor does he place it too high or 
too low, or shake it ; holding it in both hands, he neither 
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receives too nmcli nor too little, but tlie proper quantity. He 
does not scrape the bowl when washing it, nor wash the outside 
before the inside. He washes his hands at the same time, and 
not after he has put down the bowl. He does not throw the 
water to too great a distance; nor near his feet, so as to wet Ms 
robe. When receiving solid food, he holds the bowl in the same 
manner as when receiving liquids. When eating, three parts 
are rice, and only a fourth part condiment (curry) . Some per- 
sons, when eating, take more condiment than rice, and others 
more rice than condiment ; but Bndha never exceeds the proper 
proportion. The food taken into his month he turns over two 
or three times ; not a single grain is allowed to pass into the 
stomach without being properly masticated, so that it is like 
flour ground in a mill. Ho part is retained in his mouth ; nor 
does he take more until the previous mouthful has been swal- 
lowed. The dewas always give to his food a divine flavour, and it 
does not produce the same consequences as in other men. He 
does not eat to gratify his appetite, like the common people; 
nor to increase his size, like kings and other great ones ; nor to 
render his body beautiful, like those who are licentious; nor to 
render his person agreeable, like dancers and others. He merely 
eats to sustain existence, as a prop is put to a falling house, or 
oil to the wheel of a wagon, or salve to a wound, or medicine is 
taken by the sick, or a raft is used to cross the river, or a ship 
the sea. When he has done eating, he does not put his alms- 
bowl by as if it were a thing he cared about ; nor does he, like 
some persons, wash it or dry it or fold it in his robe, to preserve 
it from dust. His meal being finished, he remains a moment 
silent ; unless he has to give the benediction in favour of the 
person who has presented the food. There are some priests who 
hurry over the bana spoken as a benediction, if there be a child 
crying, or urgent business, or if they be suffering from hunger. 
There are some again who talk with the people about sowing 
and ploughing and such matters, instead of saying bana. But 
Budha says it deliberately, and on no account omits it. Her 
when eating the food given him, does he wish for any other, or 
ask what kind of rice it is, or disparage it. He does not say 
baiia in snch a way as to make it appear as if he wished to he 
invited again the next day, or the day after ; nor when he sees 
any one cooking does he begin to say bana with the hope of 
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receiving a portion wlien it is ready. Budlia says bana that be 
may impart mstrnction. When passing from one place to 
another, be does not go too fast, so as to fatigue bis attendants, 
nor too slowly ; but at a becoming pace. He does not let bis 
robe come too bigb or fall too low. There are some priests who 
put the robe close to the chin, or let it come so low as to cover 
the ankles, or put it on awry, or so as not to cover the breast. 
Budha avoided these extremes ; be does not put on bis robe so 
loosely as to allow it to be ruffled by the wind, nor so tightly as 
to cause perspiration. After walking, bis feet are washed, 
unless be has walked upon the pavement alone. He then reflects 
on the inspirated and expirated breath, and practises meditation. 
When be enters a wibara, be delivers bis discourse to the priests 
in kindness. He does not address the great ones of the earth by 
bigb titles, but speaks to them as to other men ; nor does be 
address any one in jest ; but speaks as if what be says is of 
importance. His voice is pleasant in its tone, and bis manner 
of speaking is free from hesitation ; bis words came forth con- 
tinuously, and being uttered from the navel they are loud, like 
the rolling thunder. (BraJimdyu-sutra-sanne.) 

Budha took no thought relative to the retinue of priests by 
which be was attended; be did not reflect that it was by bis 
means they bad received these privileges; be did not think 
within himself, They are mine. True, upon one occasion be 
said, that like as be was the means of privilege to a great number 
of priests, so when Maitri Budha appeared, be would be the 
same ; but be said this without reflecting on what be said, or 
thinking for a moment relative to the priests. They are mine ; 
even as the earth sustains the beings that are upon it, or the 
shower brings gladness to those who partake of its effects, with- 
out reflecting in any way that these consequences have taken 
place. (Milinda Frasna.) 

In the practice of things difficult to be performed, Budha had 
no equal. Bejecting all kinds of garments that would be 
beautiful to look upon, or in their texture pleasant to the body, 
he wore only the simple robe, made of thirty pieces of cloth ; 
but he was in this way a myriad times more beautiful than if he 
had been arrayed in the most costly ornaments. Bejecting 
all golden vessels, he took his food from a vessel of dark clay. 
Avoiding palaces, couches, and splendid coverlets, he reposed at 
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tTie foot of a tree, in tlie forest, in lonely places. What others 
conld not do he accomplished in a maimer the most excellent. 
(^SadliarmwidlanlidrS.) 

There were eight things required of those who approached 
Bndha : — 1. Not to look at him in a sidew^ay direction. 2. Not to 
take a more honourable place than that which was occupied by the 
sage. 3. Not to go so near as that when speaking saliva would 
fall upon him from the month. 4. Not to remain so far off as 
to oblige him to shout when speaking. 5. Not to stand to wind- 
ward, so that the breeze w^ould strike first upon their bodies, and 
then upon Budha. 6. Not to stand to leeward, so that the 
breeze would strike first upon Badha, and then upon them. • 
7. Not to stand in a higher place, so as to require him to lift np 
his head. 8. Nor in a lower place, so as to require him to bend 
his head. These observances were required when approaching 
any great man, but more especially in the presence of Bndha. 
(F'ujd'waliya.) 

7. The Kindness of Budha. 

The words of Budha were never intended to cause pain. The 
strongest term of reproach that he ever addressed to any one 
was, mogha purisa, vain man. On one occasion he reproved the 
priest Kalandaka-putra ; but it was as the physician who uses 
powerful medicine for the curing of his patient; or who pre* 
scribes the most loathsome medicaments for the same purpose; 
or it was the parent who from affection chastises his child. A 
profusion of fine cotton, though in size it were like a rock, might 
fall upon any one without his being hurt; and thus lightly fell 
the words of Budha upon those whom he addressed. 

The methods that he took, in order that he might the more 
effectually teach those who came to him, were many ; as when 
he made an image of himself, in which he revealed to S 61a the 
sign that he could see in no other way, which sign was seen by 
the brahman alone, though at the time he was accompanied by 
300 disciples ; just as when a man feels pain, it is felt by himself 
alone, and not seen by another, and as a sprite may appear to 
one person alone, though he be in the midst of many. To 
Nanda he exhibited a beautifal dewi in the world of Sekra, that 
he might be induced thereby to despise the earthly princess upon 
whom he had placed his affections. In other ways also, or by 
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otlier stratagems, he imparted instructioii to his followers. In 
this he acted like the skilful physician, who tries the emetic or 
the purgative, and who at one time cures by anointing and at 
another by injection. 

It was declared by Budha to Ananda, that there are no con- 
cealed doctrines belonging to the Tatagatas ; nevertheless it is 
said in the Malnnka-sdtra that when Malunka asked Budha 
whether the existence of the world is eternal or not eternal, he 

t 

made him no reply; but the reason of this was, that it was 
considered by Budha as an enquiry that tended to no profit ; 
and it was not the practice of the Budhas to reply to any 
question, the purport of which was not designed in some way or 
other to assist iu the overcoming of successive existence and the 
reception of nirwana. 

It is said that at one time, when Budha was preaching the 
bana, about sixty priests, who were imperfect in the faith, 
vomited forth warm blood. The king of Sagal objected to 
Hagasena that this was contrary to the declaration that Budha 
is a benefit to all, and a disadvantage to none. Hagasena : 
“ The throwing up of the blood by the priests was not caused by 
Budha; it was their own act.” Milinda : “But if Budha had 
not said bana, would it have taken place?” hTagasena : “It 
would not ; whilst the priests were listening to the bana, a .fire 
was kindled within their bodies, and this fire caused the coming 
forth of the warm blood.” Milinda: “Nevertheless, it must 
have been Budha who was the principal cause of their de- 
struction. Thus, there is a naya, that lives in an ant-hill ; but a 
man comes and breaks down this mound, that he may take 
away the earth, by which means the hole in which the snake 
lies is filled up, and because it cannot breathe it dies ; now is 
not the death of the snake most clearly caused by the man ?” 
N^asena: “ It is.” Milinda: “ Just in the same way, the 


death of the priests was caused by Budha.” Nagasena : “ When 
Budha says bana, it is not to produce anger in any one ; it is to 
preserve those who hear it from anger and hatred. When any 
one receives it with a willing mind, it brings forth the fruition 
of the paths (to nirwana) ; but when any one hears it with an 
evil mind, he is brought to destruction. Thus, a man shakes a 
tree laden with fruit, whether it be of mango, jambu, or some 
other kind ; the fruits that have a strong stalk remain upon the 
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tree, bat, if there are any of which the stalk is decayed, they 
fall to the ground ; just so it is with the bana of Budha ; they 
whose minds are prepared receive from it benefit, but they 
whose minds are averse receive from it no benefit; they fall 
again into the ocean of existence. Again, in ploughing a field, 
for whatever kind of grain, many thousands of blades of grass 
are destroyed; or in putting the sugar-canes to be crushed in 
the mill, any worms that there may be upon them must perish: 
in the same way, the mind that is rightly disposed receives 
benefit from the bana, whilst that which is evil is still exposed 
to the sorrows of existence.” Milinda : “ But was it not through 
the preaching of the bana that the priests died ?” Mgasena: 

“ The carpenter, in preparing the tree that has been felled, cuts 
off the knots and branches, that all may be made smooth, whilst 
he leaves untouched the parts that are free from these excre- 
scences ; and in the same way, by the preaching of Budha those 
who are seeking the paths are assisted, whilst the others perish. 
Again, when the plantain tree has borne fruit, it dies; and 
when the mare of the breed call Ajana has foaled, she also dies : 
and when the robbers who have pillaged a country are doomed 
to punishment, it is by their own act ; in like manner, when the 
sixty priests vomited forth warm blood, their destruction was 
not caused by Budha, nor by any other being ; it was their own 
act.” 

At another time, when Budha resided in the garden called 
Amalaki, belonging to the Siikya princes, near the city of 
Chatuma, he was visited by Seriyut and Mugalan, who were 
accompanied by 600 other priests ; but when they proceeded to 
meet the resident priests, so great a noise was made in placing 
their seats and putting down their alms-bowls and robes, that 
Budha called out, Ananda, who are these persons that are 
making a noise, like so many fishermen drawing their nets?” 
Ananda informed him that it was occasioned by the arrival of 
some stranger priests; on hearing which, he said further, 

Ananda, assemble the whole priesthood, and tell the priests 
who have acted like fishermen, no longer to remain near the 
place where I am.” The priests, on receiving this command, re- ' 
tired to the council-chamher of the Sakya princes, who said to - 
them when they had been informed of their arrival, ^‘ Sir% 
where are so many of you going at this unseasonable hour ?” 
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The priests told them ■what had occurred ; upon which they 
went to Budha to intercede in their behalf, and said, “ My lord, 
the seed ne-wly sown, if it be not watered, perishes; the calf 
that is away from its mother dies ; so also 'will these priests, 
newly appointed to their of&ce, be discouraged if they see not 
the great teacher; therefore, let them be forgiYen.” Sahampati 
Maha Brahma also came from the brahma-16ha, and entreated 
forgiveness for the priests. This being perceived by Mngalan, 
by means of his divine eyes, he said, “ Priests, Bndha grants ns 
permission, to return; let us hasten to see him.” After they 
had worshipped the sage, he said to Seriyufc, “ What were the 
thoughts that yon entertained when yon -were sent away ?” 
Seriynt replied that he began to think it would be better to 
leave the practice of the precepts, and retnm to the world. 
Upon hearing this, Budha said, “ Seriynt, Seriynt, this is 
enough ; let no such thought hereafter he fortued. The same 
question was then put to Mngalan ; who replied, “ I began to 
think that Bndha had abandoned the truth, and that I or Seri- 
yut must see to the preservation of the priesthood.” For this 
resolution he was commended by the great teacher, who said 
that it was eminently good. When a man st-umbles over a root, 
or stone, or nneven ground, it is not the earth that throws him 
down in anger, because the earth is incapable of feeling either 
displeasure or satisfaction ; nor is it from aversion that the sea 
' casts the dead body upon the shore ; in like manner, it was not 
the anger of Budha that caused the retirement of the priests, as 
he was entirely free from any such feeling; it was the act of 
the priests themselves, that forbade them to remain. It was 
foreseen by Bndha that the retirement of priests would 
have a beneficial influence upon them ; and it was on this ae- 
' count, out of kindness to them, that he exercised this act of 
discipline. Qlilincla Pmsna.) 

8. The Manner in wlich Bu&a sctU Bans,. 

When Budha said bana, if it were so designed, all the beings 
in the sakwala might hear it, but if it were only designed for 
some particular being or beings, others were unable to hear it, 
though they might he only an inch away from those to whom it 
was addressed. Thus when Budha, on a certain occasion, said 
bana to Sekra, Mugalan, who was at that time in his own 
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dwelling, heard the Sadhu uttered by the dewa, but did not 
hear the Toice of Budha. (Amawatura.) 

By listening to the discourses of Budha, even animals were 
assisted to enter the paths. On account of the want of merit 
they might not be able to enter upon this privilege at once but 
after one or two subsequent births they were prepared to receive 
it. When Gdtama was preaching by the side of a pond near 
the city of Champa, his sermon was heard by a froo’, which 
praised the sweetness of his voice, and exercised faith in him 
Immediately afterwards, a man who was watching some calves' 
drove a stake into the ground, and inadvertently pierced the 
head of the frog, so that it died ; but it was bora in the Tawu- 
tisa dewa-ldka, and had a mansion of gold twelve yojanas in 
size. The dewa looked to see how it was he had attained this 
distinction ; and when he discovered the cause, he went to the 
place where Budha was preaching, and worshipped him. Budha 
was aware of all that had occurred ; but for the benefit of those 
who were standing near, he said, “ Beautiful dewa, who are 
you? why do you worship my feet?” The dewa then related 
the circumstances under which he had gained his present hap- 
piness ; after which Gotama delivered a discourse to him and 
16,000 people attained the paths. The dewa entered the path 
sowan, and addressing the assembly, he said, “ If I, who have 
heard bana during so short a period only, have gained all this 
beauty and splendour, undoubtedly those who listen long to the 
great teacher will attain nirwana.” (Wksvdhi^margga-Hmni.) 

The saying of bana by any one else, to those wbo were ac- 
customed to hear Budha, was like the giving of a gem to those 
who live m a palace of Jewels, or a plantain to those who are in 
the midst of a forest of sugar-cane, or the lighting a lamp in 
the broad sunshine. Thus the upasaka Atula, with 500 others, 
went to tlieii religious preceptor, Bewata, to hear bana; but he 
them that he was performing the exercise of dhyana, 
and could not be disturbed. Dissatisfied with this reception’ 
they resolved to leave him, and went to Seriynt, who, without 
delay preached to them part of the Winaya-pitaka ; but they 
said that this was like a torrent of rain that filled the ponds and 
overflowed the fields ; and they wei-e still not contented. They 
then went to Ananda, who said so little, that it was like the 
thnndeit-clond, which promises much but lets fall only a few 
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drops. Last of all they went to Bndlia, who said neither too 
much nor too little, but just sufficient for the mind to retain. 
By this means Atnla and the other upasakas were enabled to 
enter the paths, and attain nirwana. (SadliarmmaratnaMrS.) 

In a na-tree, at bhe door of a lena, or cave, near the wihara of 
Kelapaw, in Ceylon, resided a dewa. A young priest within 
the lena one day repeated the Maha-samya-siitra, when it was 
heard by the dewa, who called out loudly, Sadhu. The priest 
enquired, “ Who are you ?” and the voice replied, “ I am a 
dewa.” The priest then asked, ^‘Why do you call out, 
Sadhu ?” and the dewa said, “ I heard the same sutra delivered 
by Budha when he preached it in the great forest ; you have 
now said it exactly as it was spoken by him, without adding or 
retrenching a single word.” The priest: ‘‘At that time the 
assembly was immensely large ; in what position were you when 
you heard the words of the siitra?” The dewa: “I resided in 
the same forest ; so many superior dewas arrived that there was 
no room for me in all Jambudwipa ; I therefore came to 
Dimbultota, in Ceylon; but even there I was not able to 
remain ; I was driven onward by the pressure of the crowd, 
until I arrived in Magam, in the province of Ruhuna, whence I 
had to enter the sea called Grolu, until the water was as high as 
the neck ; from this place I heard the sutra.” Priest: “Could 
you see Budha from thence?” Dewa: “Yes; as plainly as if 
he had been close to me.” Priest: “On that occasion many 
d6was became rahats ; did you?” Dewa: “No.” Priest: 
“Perhaps you entered the path sowan?” The dewa was 
ashamed to reply, as he had ^ not entered even the first of the 
paths, and said that this was not a pi^oper question for the 
priest to ask. The priest then requested to see the dewa, bufc 
he replied that it was not possible for him to exhibit his whole 
body ; he therefore put forth only a part of one of his fingers, 
when the whole lena became full of light, as if the full moon 
had risen. The dewa then worshipped the priest, and retired. 
(Amawatura.) 

The king of S%al enquired of Nagasena how it was that 
Budha, when at the foot of the bo-tree, refused to say ban a 
until entreated to do so by Maha Brahma, saying his conduct 
was like tha.t of a bowman who should take pains to acquire the 
art of archery, and then never touch a bow, or that of an 
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athlete, wlio should stady attentively the art of wrestling, and 
then never enter the arena. ISTagasena replied, '‘Biidha per- 
ceived that the dharmma is exceedingly subtle and occult ; like 
a hair that is split a hundred times, or a treasure covered by a 
great rock ; and that to release men from existence, on account 
of the prevalence and power of evil desire, would be like snatch- 
ing the prey from the mouth of an alligator. He therefore, 
paused before he began the preaching of the bana *, just as a 
skilful physician, when he approaches his patient, considers 
what medicine it will be proper to administer, for the overcoming 
of the disease ; or a king, when anointed, thinks in what 
manner all the various orders of his attendants and ministers 
will have to be supported. When so exalted a being as Maha 
Brahma entreated Budha to say bana, all the dewas and 
brahmas learnt therefrom the greatness of its excellence, and 
were willing to receive it, as when a king or principal 
noble pays respects to any sramana priest, the worship of 
all the other orders in the state follows as a natural con- 
sequence. 

On a certain occasion, when ISTanda was expounding the bana, 
Budha reflected that as his religion would endure so long, and 
be beneficial to so many, it would be right that as a mark of 
respect he should go and hear it preached. So he went in 
disguise, and listened during the whole of the three watches, 
until the dawn began to appear; when he came forth from his 
concealment, crying out Sadhu, Sadhu, and declared that the 
meaning of what he taught had been correctly explained. On 
hearing this, ISTanda arose from his seat, worshipped Budha, 
and asked how he could endure the fatigue of listening so long. 
The sage replied, “ Is it at all wonderful that I have listened to 
you during the three watches ? I could remain to hear bana, 
not merely during a single day, but through a whole kalpa.” 
From that time the people listened with greater delight to the 
bana, as it had thus been praised by Budha. (^Badharm^ 
maratnaMrS.) 

9. The supernatural Endowments of Budha. 

The dasa-bala, ten powers, or modes of wisdom, were pos- 
sessed by Budha. 1. The wisdom that xinderstands what 
knowledge is necessary for the right fulfilment of any particular 
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duty, in wliatsoever situation. 2. Tkat wkick knows tke result 
or consequences of karma. 3. Tkat wkick knows tke way to 
tke attainment of nirwana. 4. Tkat wkick sees tke Tarious 
sakwalas. 5. Tkat wkick knows tke tkougkts of otker beings. 

6. Tkat wkick knows tkat tke organs of sense are not tke self. 

7 . Tkat wkick knows tke purity produced by tke exercise of tke 
dkyanas. 8. Tkat wkick knows wkere any one was born in all 
kis former birtks. 9. Tkat wkick knows wkere any one will 
be bom in all future birtks. 10. Tkat wkick knows kow tke 
results proceeding from karma may be overcome.* 

Tke eighteen budka-dkarmma were as follows : — 1. Tke 
seeing of all things past. 2. Tke seeing of all things future. 
3. The seeing of all things present. 4. Propriety of action, or 
tkat wkick is done by tke body. 5. Propriety of words, or tkat 
wkick is done by speech. 6. Propriety of thought, or tkat 
wkick is done by the mind. 7. The establishment of kis 
intentions, so that they cannot be frustrated by another. _ 8. 
The similar establishment of kis doctrines. 9. Tke same with 
tkat wkick proceeds from samadki. 10. Tke same with that 
wkick proceeds from wirya. 11. The same with tkat wkick 
proceeds from wimukti. 12. The same with tkat which pro- 
ceeds from pragnyawa. 13. Avoiding pleasures, or anytkmg 
that might excite ridicule. 14. Avoiding strife and contention. 
1.5. Tke possession of a wisdom from wkick nothing is kid, in 
any place whatever. 16. Doing all things with due delibera- 
tion. 17. Having some meaning, or intention, in^ aU tkat is 
done. 18. Hot doing anything from an unwise partiality. 

There is no limit to tke knowledge of tke Budkas ; and they 
are the only beings ever existent of whom this can be ^pre- 
dicated. To tke knowledge of all otker bemgs there is a kmit, 
differing in extent according to tke merit of the individual. 
Prom the Budkas nothing can be kid; all times as well as 
places are open to their mental vision; they see all .things as 
distinctly as a man in a small apartment can see aU things in it, 
at high noon, in clear weather. Tke mind of tke Budkas, when 
it goes out after anything, is sure to discover it, as the well- 
directed arrow of the skilful archer flies at once to the hair it is 
intended to split ; it does not go too far, it does not come too 

Xlie three last powers are called 
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short; it passes exactly to tlie right place. {WisudliUnargga, 
sanne.') 

In the conversations that were held between Milinda and 
Mgasena, the king brought many objections against the supre- 
macy and wisdom of Budha. It is said that all that it was 
necessary for Budha to receive, such as robes, food, and 
medicine when sick, he received without any trouble or effort 
beyond that which was implied in the carrying of the alms- 
bowl, as was his usual custom ; but one day when he visited the 
brahman village of Panchasala, no alms were given him, and he 
returned with an empty bowl. The king of Sagal asked 
]Sr%asena how this occurred, and was told that it was through 
the influence of Mara. '' Then,” said the king, “ the demerit of 
Mara was more influential than the merit of Budha.” But 
Hagasena replied, man brings a present of honey to the 
palace gate of a chakrawartti ; but the porter, out of envy tells 
him that the emperor cannot be disturbed at that untimely 
hour, and sends him away without receiving the present. In 
this case, the porter prevents the emperor from receiving the 
honey ; but he is not more powerful than the emperor, in- 
asmuch as presents are pouring into the palace by a thousand 
other channels ; and in the same way, though Mara prevented 
the people of Panchasala from presenting alms to Budha, the 
dewas nourished his body with divine aliment, and he suffered 
no loss from the withholding of the alms. There are four 
modes in which alms may be prepared. 1. Adrishta, as when 
food is prepared without the intention of presenting it to 
Budha. 2. Uddissakata, as when food is prepared with the 
express intention of giving it to Budha. 3. Upakkata, as when 
food is placed before Budha. 4. Paribhoga, as when any 
article has been presented to Budha, and become his personal 
possession, whether it be a robe, alms-bowl, or other requisite. 
When food comes under the head of adrishta, Budha may be 
prevented from receiving it; but in those things that relate to 
the other heads, no prevention can be exercised ; their reception 
is certain. Whatever being were in any of these instances to 
attempt to hinder Budha from receiving that which was in- 
tended for him, or to take from him that which he has received, 
his head would cleave into a hundred or a thousand pieces. 
There are four privileges that exclusively belong to Budha, vijz.j 
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’^0 one can take from him the food that has heen set hefore 
him, or prepared for him, nor any of his personal possessions ; 
no one can prevent the shining of the rays that proceed from his 
body ; no one can prevent the exercise of the power he possesses 
of knowing any matter with which he wishes to be acquainted ; 
and no one can take his life. Mara was in the brahman village 
in disguise; but as the thief when detected is cut into a 
thousand pieces, or the adulteress impaled, so will Mara suffer 
for his opposition to Budha; and therefore his demerit was not 
more powerful than the merit of Budha. 

It is said that when Budha walked abroad, though the earth 
does not possess a mind (achetana), the low places in his path 
became elevated, and the high places plain. hTevertheless, on 
one occasion the fragment of a stone struck the foot of the great 
teacher. These declarations appeared to Milinda not to coin- 
cide ; but ISTagasena infoi’ined him that the fragment did not 
strike the foot of Budha from any inherent or natural cause. 
A large stone was aimed at his head by Dewadatta; but 
through the merit of the sage two large rocks arose from the 
earth, and at the distance of twenty cubits from Budha met the 
stone that had been hurled against him, when a small fragment 
•was broken off by the concussion, which on falling struck his 
foot. Thus, when any liquid, whether it be milk, honey, ghee, 
or gruel, is taken up by the linger, part of it is lost ; as it drops 
from the end ; it does not come to the proper place ; or when 
fine sand is taken in the hand, part of it escapes ; or when rice 
is eaten, part of it falls from the hand as it is conveyed to the 
mouth; and the breaking off of the fragment of a stone was 
only like the remnant or part that is wasted and lost, of which 
no notice is taken. When dust is raised by the wind, it falls 
here or there as it may happen, and the withered leaf when it 
falls from the tree is in the same manner carried in this direc- 
tion or in that as the case may be; in the same way, the frag- 
ment, when broken from the stone, must fall in some direction, 
aud it fell upon the foot of Budha; the stone was arrested in its 
course, but the breaking off of the fragment was a casual 

circumstance, exterior to the main occurrence. 

It might be said that if Budha was all-wise, he would not 
have been moved to forgi^^ Seriyut and Mugalan, when the 
priests who accompanied them made a noise near the wihara in 
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wliicli tlie sage resided, at tlie intercession of tlie Sakja princes 
and M'dha Eralima. Bnt the wife gratifies her husband by dis- 
playing before him his own treasures, and even the barber 
pleases the king when he dresses and combs his hair; in like 
manner, the princes gained forgiveness for the priests by re- 
peating to Budha what he already knew. 

The king of Sagal one day said to ISTagasena, ‘‘ .Did you ever 
see Budha?” and the priest replied that he had not. Miliuda: 
“ Did your preceptor ever see him?” JTagasena : ‘‘Ko.” 
Milinda: “Then there is no Budha” ITagasena: “Did yon 
ever see the Dha river, in the forest of Himala ?” Milinda : 
“ IsTo.” NT^asena : “ Did your father ever see it ?” Milinda: 
“hTo.” NTagasena : “Then there is no Uha river.” Milinda: 
“ Though neither I nor my father ever saw it, still there is such 
a river.” JNagasena: “So also, though neither I nor my 
teacher ever saw Budha, there is such a being.” Again, the 
king enquired how Nagasena knew that Budha, whom he had 
not seen, was supreme ; and the priest replied that he knew it 
in the same way as persons who have never seen the sea know 
that it is broad and boundless, and receives the waters of the 
five great rivers. The priest said also, “ There was formerly in 
this city of Sagal a learned preceptor called Tissa ; though he 
has been dead many years, we know that such a person existed 
by the writings he has left ; in like manner, any one who reads 
the discourses of Budha now extant, may learn therefrom that he 
is supreme.” 


The king, on another occasion, said to ]N%asena, “ Did Budha 
know all things ? Did he see all things ?” hTagasena : “ Yes.” 
Milinda : “ Then why did he forbid things after they had been 
done by his disciples ; would there have been any harm in 
forbidding them previously?” Nagasena: “There is in this 
your city a wise physician ; he is acquainted with the properties 
of all kinds. of medicine; does he administer the medicine 
previous to the disease, or after ?” Milinda: “ After its ap- 
pearance.” Mgasena: “Even so, though Budha knew all 
things ; he did not forbid that which was done by his disciples 
previous to the performance of the act, but after it was accom- 
plished.” 

Another objection was brought by Milinda against the perfect 
tion of wisdom claimed by Budha, in this form : ‘fit was 
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declared by Budlia tliat lie ]ierfectly understood all that lie 
taugbt or enjoined, and that lie enjoined notbing wbatever that 
be did not tlins understand ; and yet at another time be gave 
tbe priests permission, if so disposed, to omit attending to some 
of tbe ordinances be bad enjoined ; now they must at first have 
been propounded in ignorance, or without an adequate cause.” 
ilagasena replied, “ This was done merely that be might try tbe 
priests. Thus, tbe cbakrawartti addresses tbe prince who is to 
be bis successor, and says. Son you will have to reign over tbe 
whole of the people of Janibudwipa; tbe cares of state are 
many ; it will therefore be better for you to take no notice of 
tbe more barbarous nations. But tbe prince, from bis love of 
power, pays no attention to this advice. In like manner, 
though Budba gave permission to bis priests to omit attending 
to some of bis ordinances, be knew that they would not do so, 
from their love to tbe dbarmma, and their wish to be relieved 
from tbe evils of existence.” 

Tbe ordination of Dewadatta by Budba was commented on by 
tbe king of Sagal, who said to ISTagasena, “ If Budba knew, 
when be ordained De wadatta, that be would cause a division of 
tbe priesthood and have to suffer during a whole kalpa tbe 
punishment of bell, it cannot be true that be loves all sentient 
beings, pities them, and turns away the misfortunes that 
threaten them; or if be did not know that be could commit 
the crime, be is not all- wise, and tbe declaration that be knows 
all things is false ; if be is all-merciful be is not all- wise ; if be 
is all-wise, be is not all-merciful.” bTagasena: Budba is all- 
merciful, and yet be is all- wise, though he ordained Dewadatta, 
and thus gave him tbe power to commit tbe sin for which be 
must suffer during a whole kalpa in bell. Tbe apparent con- 
tradiction is thus explained. Budba saw that on account of the 
sins committed in former births, Dewadatta was doomed to pass 
from bell to bell, during many lacs of kelas of years, so that 
bis punishment would be almost endless; but be also saw that 
if he were ordained, though be would cause a division of the 
priesthood and thus have to suffer during a whole kalpa in bell, 
yet that the merit be wmnld gain thereby would set aside the 
severer pumsbment, and cut it off; so that it would not have to 
be endured. Thus, if he bad not been ordained, bis pnnisliiaent 
would have been immensely greater than that which be has now 
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to suffer; and it was from seeing this that Budha ordained 
him. Therefore Bnclha may be all-mercifnl, and yet all-wise.” 
Milinda: “ Then Badha’.s mercy is on this wise ; he punishes a 
man, and then anoints his body -with sesaraum oil; he casts him 
down, and then raises him up; lie takes his life, and then 
causes him again to live; see, what mercy ! When he would 
favour any one, he first causes liirn sorrow, and the consolation 
comes afterwards.” Nagasena : “ When Budha punishes any- 
one, or casts him down, or tak{3S his life, it is that lie may he 
benefited thereby ; for the same reason that a father chastises 
his child. Budha ordained Dewadatia, because he saw that 
thereby a great degree of sufreririg would be prevented. As 
when a noble who is in favour at court sees tliat a relative or 
friend is about to suffer some severe puTiishment, he pleads for 
him with the king, and miiigates the sentence, or obtains for- 
giveness ; so Biidlia interfered i o arrest tlie punishment that 
awaited Dewa.datta. It was like the act of a skilful physician, 
who cures a disease by the a])|)lica.i.ion of a powerful medicine. 
When he sees a putrid and offensive sore, lie cleanses it, cuts it 
open with a sharp instrument, and cauterises it ; but will any 
one say that he does all tlii.s wantonly, or tliat he does wrong? 
When a man, carelessly w’alking along tlie road, runs a thorn 
into his foot, and another wdio follows him sees his misfortune, 
and with another thorn, or some instrument, extracts tlie thorn 
that has caused pain, docs he do thi.s wan I only, or from a cruel 
disposition ? Is it not rather in mere}', tliat a greater evil may 
be prevented ? It was for tlie same reason, and with tlie same 
intention, that Budha ordained Dewadatta.” When the king 
heard this explanation, he acknowiedged that his doubts were 
removed. 

The king of Sagal repeated the question that he had asked on 
a previous occasion respecting' the wisdom of Biidlia, and again 
enquired, ‘'Does Budha know all things?'* Njigasdna replied, 
“Wes; he knows all things, but tlie power that he possesses is' ; 
not at all times exercised; this power is attached to thought, 
or there must be tbe exercise of thought in order to discover 
that which he wishes to know ; what he wishes to know /he dis-/' 
covers " in.: a, xxioment by the , exercise ■ of tlurnght/’/i' Milinda 
“ Then if Budha must:., seek before he. nan .find ; if that which he-/." 
sees-''has, to, ' be discovered by searching,- he is- not ' all-wise 
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IsTagasena: “The power o£ thonglit in Budha is exceedingly 
quick and subtle. I will explain to you. how it is, but I can 
only do it in a very inadequate manner. Thus, in one gela, or 
load of rice, there ai’e 63,660,000 grains; each of these grains 
can be separately considered by Budha in a moment of time. 
In that moment the seven-times gifted mind exercises this 
power.” (Milinda Frasna,) 



IX. THE ONTOLOGY OF BUDHISM. 

I. the elements OE existence^ — II. THE OHQ-ANIZEI) BODY. — III, SENSA- 

tion.—iy. peeception.— y. discbimination.— yi. consoiohsness.— 

YII. IDENTITY; INDIYIDHALITY ; AND MOEAL EETEIBHTION.— YIII. 

EEPEODHCTION. — IX. KAEMA. 

We have now done with the ancient legend, and its super- 
natural accompaniments. We have to enter into another 
region, and commence a course of observation that in its 
character will differ widely from that which we have hitherto 
pursued. We have, for a time, to shut out from our vision 
the various orders of existence that have flitted before us in 
bewildering profusion, and to chain down our attention to a 
silent contemplation of the elements of our own being. We 
are Still in a world of mystery ; but this arises as much from 
the difficulty of the subject, as from the manner of its illus- 
tration. 

Before we commence our task, it will be weU to ascertain 
the object, or motive, of our investigation. We should have 
supposed, from what we have already seen, that the teachings 
of Budha were of too practical a nature to allow of much 
attention being paid to so abstract, and apparently unprofit- 
able, a subject, as the one now before us. But it is not from 
a vain curiosity, or to discover new objects of admiration, or 
to enlarge the domain of science, we are to continue our 
researches. It is to find out the highest illustration of the 
great principle, that all being, every possible mode of exist- 
ence, partakes of “ impermanency, misery, and unreality.” 
The Spartan prayer was, “ Give us what is good and what is 
beautiful ' and Coleridge says, “ Poetry has given me the 
habit of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in aU 
that meets and- surrounds me ;” but the Budhist se^ks to 
realise the truth of a more ancient axiom, “AU is vanity and 
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vexation.^' The essential properties of existence are enu- 
merated, in order to convince us that there is no self, or soul. 
We are to contemplate tlie unreality of our being, tbat we 
may learn to despise it, and place ourselves in sucb. a posi- 
tion that we may live above its agitations and secure its 
cessation. 

The elements of sentient existence are called khandas, of 
whicli there are five constituents ; literally, five sections, or 
heaps (1). 1. The organized body (2), or the -whole of 
being, apart from the mental processes. 2. Sensation (3). 
3. Perception (4). 4. Discrimination (5). 5. Conscious- 

ness (6). 

In the Brahma Jala Siitra (Eev. D. J. Gogerly, Ceylon 
Friend, Sept. 1838), we have an account of sixty-two hete- 
rodox sects, which enumeration is said to include “ aU the 
different modes of belief that were then in existence or could 
exist.” They are divided into two great sections. 

1. Those who reason on the past, containing eighteen 
classes. 1 — 4. Those who hold the eternity of existence, 
which arises from their having a recollection of former births, 
or from induction. 5 — 8. Those who hold that some beings 
are eternal and some mutable. 9 — 12. Those who af&rm 
that the world is finite, or that it is infinite, or infinite late- 
rally but not perpendicularly, or that it cannot be predicated 
as either finite or infinite. 13. Those who doubt, or equivo- 
cate, from various causes. 14 — 18. Those who suppose that 
they and the world are uncaused, from their having pre- 
viously existed in the brahma world in which there is no 
consciousness. 

2. Those who reason as to the future, containing forty-four 
classes. 1—16. Those who hold a future state of conscious 
existence, and that it is either material, immaterial, a mixed 
state, or neither material or immaterial; that it is either 
fini te, indefinitely extended, a mixture of both states, or 
neither the one nor the other ; or that its perceptions are 

either simple, discursive, limited, unlimited, happy, miserable, 

mixed, or insensible. 17—24. Those who hold a future 

2 B 2 , 
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state of imeonscious existence. 25—32. Tlio.se wlio hold a 
state between consciousness and uncoil, sciousness. 33—39. 
Those who hold that death,, at once, or ultimately, is annihi- 
lation. 40—44. Tho,se wlio rea.son on the mode in which 
perfect happiness is to be obtained. 

According to Gotaina, tlie pure uninixed truth is not to be 
found anywhere but in his own bana. To other teachers the 
truth may appear partially ; Init to him alone does it appear 
in unshrouded clearne.s.s and in its utmost amplitude. In 
him it is not an acquisition, gained l>y means of some mental 
process, nor is it a lesson taught by another. It is an intui- 
tive underived power ; a .self-generated effulgence. By this 
unerring sage it is deedared, that none of tlie sixty-two 
opinion,s above enuiuerated are, eomsisteiit with the truth; so 
that, according to him, there i.s no .state of future existence, 
eitlier conscious or iiiiconscious. uiatcrial or iiiunaterial, mise- 
rable or liappy. An<l yet deatli is not anniliilation,. We 
exist, and we do not exist. We die, and we do not die. 
These appear to be coiitradii^tioiis; but we shall afterwards 
learn that tlie seeming disore]>iuicy arises from the com- 
plexity of tlie system. Thmu will be a futui‘e state of exist- 
ence, but not of tlie individuality that now exists; and 
though death is tlie dissolution of that wliicli now exists, it 
is not the annihilation of a potentiality inherent in that 
existence. 

It is evident tliat the lour last of the khandas are results, 
or properties, of tlie first ; and if thei*e lie anything equiva- 
lent to that which we call the soul, it must be fbund under 
the first class. Now there are twenty-eiglit menibers of 
oiganixed body, but among them no single entity, is. ^ 
sented that we can regard as tlie jirimaiy and essential prin- 
".ciple .to which all the otlier parts are accessories. ' ■,It.'iS;,the 
office of life,. or vitality, to keep together, or .preserve,.' .the,' 
'■'constituents of tlie o^rganized body; and liere ita,:affi'ce,'ap- 
.'.pearsTO' cease. Wc'are.toH tliat it is ■ a" wind,, or "air, 'that 
': imparts':the .power by. wliicli the Imml'or foot,' or '.'any other 
: 'nienfeer is"' inoved but' it Is.'said. again , 'that .the' principal 
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cause of muscular action is the hita., or mind. When we 
search further, to find out what the mind is, we are still left 
in uncertainty as to its real nature. There are mental ope- 
rations presented, of various classes, hut we can find no in- 
strumentality by which these processes are conducted. The 
second khanda, sensation, is the result of contact, and cannot 
exist without it. The third, perception, and the fourth, dis- 
crimination, are equally derived or dependent; they com- 
mence and cease simultaneously with contact. And of the 
fifth, consciousness, it is expressly stated it can only exist 
contemporaneously with the organized body. On some oc- 
casions, mind is represented as being merely a result, pro- 
duced by the impinging of thought upon the heart, as sight 
is produced by the contact of the eye with the outward form, 
or of the ear with sound. At death, or consequent upon it 
in the course of time, there is a dissolution, a “ breaking up ” 
as it is called, an entire evanishment of the whole of the 
khandas, and of every part of them. The elements, that 
whilst in jirxta-position, formed what we, in our ignorance, 
call a sentient being, no longer produce the same effect, as 
their relation to each other has ceased. Nor is it from want 
of precision in the language, or defect in the enumeration, 
that we are led to form these conclusions ; as it is expressly 
stated to be a heterodox idea that represents ' the soul as 
“ flying happily away, like a bird from its cage.” At another 
time we are informed by GJ-dtama that none of the khandas 
taken separately are the selfland that taken conjointly they 
are not the self. There is no such thing as a soul, the home 
of a self, apart from the five khandas. There can thei’efore, 
according to Budhism, be no such process as a transmigra- 
tion, in tire xrsual sense of the term, and I have not used it 
in any of my illustrations. 

The eastern mind has suffered much from its fondness for 
analogy and metaphor. With the native authors the incon- 
elusiveness of an argument is overlooked it it be supported 
by a striking figure. By this means, they set aside the exist- 
ence of the man (7). It is asked. What is a chariot ? Are. 
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the wheels (each part of the chariot being separately named) 
the chariot ? It is evident that they are not. Then, most 
conclusively, there is no chariot. The chariot is a mere 
name. In like manner, it is asked. What is a man ? Are 
the eyes (each member of the body being separately named) 
the man? It is evident that neither the eyes, the feet, the 
heart, nor any separately-named member of the body is the 
Tn!i.Ti. Therefore, most conclusively, there is no man. The 
man is a mere name. But they forget that whilst between 
the wheel and the axletree tl lere i.s no connection but that of 


position, subjectively, and of name, olijectively, there is a 
mysterious communion Itetween one member of the body and 
another, so that “if one member suffei', all the members 
suffer with it ; or one member be honoured, all the members 


rejoice with it.” Even upon their own system the compa- 
rison fails, as tliey acknowledge a ne.'cus of vitality in what 
we call the man, to which there is nothing analogous in the 
chariot. 

A formula has been propounded by Gotama, called the 
paticha samuppdda, or the causes of continued existence. 
Like the successive footsteps of tlie bullock when drawing the 
wagon or the plough ; or like the repeated undulations of a 
wave, one flowing into the other; a process is continuously in 
operatioir, in which there is the recurrence oi' certain edncts, in 
uniform regularity of sequence. “ On account of ignorance,” 
said Budha, in one of tlie Discourses that appear in the San- 
yutta, as translated by tlie Eev. I). J. Gogerly (Ceylon Friend, 
April, l&SO), “ merit and demerit are produced ; on account 
of merit and demerit, consciousness; on account of con- 
sciousness, 


accoiu 


the six organs of sense; on account of the six organs of 
sense, touch (or contact); on account of contact, desire ; on 
account of desire, sensation (of pleasure or pain) ; on account^ 
off serisation,, cleaving (or, clinging to existing ol.pcts);"0n' 
aiccount;'';of ' .clinging to' existing .olyocts,, renewed,;"existence,'' 
(or reproduction after death) ; on account of reproduction 
of existence, birth ; on account of birtli, decay, death, sor- 
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row, crying, pain, disgust, and passionate discontent. Thus 
is produced the complete body of sorrow. From the com- 
plete separation from, and cessation of ignorance, is the ces- 
sation of merit and demerit ; from the cessation of merit and 
demerit is the cessation of consciousness ; from the cessation 
of consciousness is the cessation of (the existence of) body 
and mind ; from the cessation of (the existence of) body and 
mind is the cessation of (the production of) the six organs ; 
from the cessation of (the production of) the six organs is 
the cessation of touch ; from the cessation of touch is the 
cessation of desire ; from the cessation of desire is the ces- 
sation of (pleasurable or painful) sensation ; from the cessa- 
tion of sensation is the cessation of the cleaving to existing 
objects ; from the cessation of cleaving to existing objects is 
the cessation of a reproduction of existence ; from a cessa- 
tion of a reproduction of existence is the cessation of birth ; 
from a cessation of birth is the cessation of decay. Thus, 
this whole body of sorrow ceases to exist.” There are three 
terms in this series that will require further explanation : 1 . 
Ignorance. 2. The cleaving to existing objects. 3. Merit 


and demerit. 

1. The first term in this circle of generation is ignorance, 
awidya. It is an abstract quality producing another abstract 
quality, merit and demerit, karma ; which karma produces a 
third abstraction, consciousness; and this consciousness is 
endowed with physical power, and produces body and mind, 
in which is included all the particulars that in their aggrega- 
tion form what is called a sentient being. We have no in^ 
formation as to the origin of awidya. How did it first arise i 
To what was it then attached ? These are questions to w nc 
we have no answer, as no one but a Budha can te ow 
karma operates, or how the chain of existence commence^ . 
It is as vain to ask in what part of the tree the fruit exis s 
before the blossom is put forth, as to ask for the loca l y o 
karma. We can learn how error is produced m a being 
already existent ; but we are not taught, in any wor ’• a ^ 

seen, how the primary karma, the first hnk (not in ■ e circ , 
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but in the series of circles) was produced. We are told that 
eacli circle comes from a previous circle ; as any given flame 
comes from a previous flame ; or any given tree comes from a 
previous tree; or any given egg comes from a previous egg; 
but, as in all similar arguments, tire declaration is un- 
satisfactory. It only carries back the process to a more 
distant period. We want to know whence came the first egg, 
or tree, or flame, or circle. We cannot think of a second, or 
of any number in a series, however extended, that is not de- 
pendent on a first. The brahmanical account of the origin 
of awidya is more intelligible, though not more satisfactory. 

Whilst Brahma formerly, in the beginning of the kalpa, 
was meditating on creation, there appeared a creation be- 
ginning with ignorance, and consisting of darkness. From 
that great being appeared fivefold ignorance, consisting of 
obscurity, illusion, extreme illusion, gloom, and utter dark- 
ness. The creation of the creator thus plunged in abstraction, 
was the fivefold (immovable) world, without intellect or re- 
flection, void of perception or sensation, incapable of feeling, 
and destitute of motion. Since immovable things were first 
created, this is called the first creation.’' — Wilson’s Vishnu 
Purana. But as this was an imperfect creation, it was suc- 
ceeded by eight others, each more perfect than the preceding 
act. According to this theory, awidya is the primary operation' 
of the divine energy.' Weaiiy all the ancient cosmogonies 
commenced in a similar manner, which is only a poetical 
mode of confessing ignorance of the Great First Cause, by 
changing the subjective into the objective. In the Orphic 
fragments, Mght is called ‘'the source of all things.” With 
this agrees the well-known passage in Hesiod’s Theogony 
First of all was Chaos. Afterwards arose the wide-bosomed 
Earth, the firm resting-place of all things ; and gloomy Tar- 
tara in the depth of the earth; and Eros, the fairest of the 
immortal gods.” The world was called by Democritus, “ an 
egg of the night.” From the worship of the inns araneus 
by the Egyptians, we may learn that amidst the gloom of 
their solemn temples a similar idea was entertained. Thtre 
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is this difference between the east and west, that whilst the 
Greeks personified what are called the powers of nature, the 
Hindus give to them intelligence and efficiency, without per- 
sonification. 

2. The cle aving t o existing objects is upddana. There are 
two properties inherent in all sentient beings, except the 
^hats first, iipadana, and secondly, karma, literally action, 
the aggregate result of all previous acts, in unbroken succes- 
sion, from the commencement of existence, in the births in- 
numerable that have been received in past ages. At death, „ 
the five khandas are dissolved. As they no longer exist in 
combination, they can maintain no reciprocity of influence ; 
their mutuality of operation has ceased for ever. But the 
upadana still exists, and the karma lives on. The cleaving 
to^ Sisting objects, or the breaking up of the khandas, by 
some unexplained instrumentality, produces another being. 
The upadana cannot but exert its power; another being 
must necessarily be produced. It is as impossible, under 
ordinary circumstances, to separate reproduction from up4- 
d4na, as it would be to separate heat from fire or solidity 
from the rock ; the one follows as naturally as the other, and 
all are equally mysterious in the manner of their operation. 
As it is the grand tenet of Budhism, that all existence is an 
evil, it thus becomes consistent with right reason to seek the 
destruction of upadana, which alone can secure the reception 

of nirwana, or the cessation of being. 

3. By up4d4iia a new existence is produced, but the man- 
ner of its operation is controlled by the karma with which 
it is connected. It would sometimes appear that upadana is 
the efficient cause of reproduction, and at other times that it 
is karma. But in all instances it is the karma that appoints 
whether the being to be produced shall be an insect in the 
sunbeam, a worm in the earth, a fish in the sea, a fowl in the 
air, a beast in the forest, a man, a restless demon, or a d4wa 
or brahma of the celestial world. The renewed existence 
may be ill any world of any sakwala; it may be in any 

species of being ; and in that species it may be of any grade. 
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Thus, if the existence he as a man, it is the karma that ap- 
points whether it shall he as a male or female, as a monarch 
or as an outcaste, as beautiful or ugly, or happy or miserable. 
The karma is itself controlled by its own essential character. 
If it be good, it must necessarily appoint the being that will 
be produced to a state of happiness and privilege; but if it 
be evil, it must as necessarily appoint the being to a state of 
misery and degradation. In the act of reproduction, karma 
can work without the aid of a material instrumentality, as 
some beings in this world, and all in the dewa-lokas, are pro- 
duced by what is called the apparitional birth (8). 

It is difficult to speak with technical precision on Bud- 
histical subjects, in another language, unless great circumlo- 
cution be used. We have to alter the meaning of words, if 
we would rightly understand the system. We may notice, 
for instance, the personal pronoun ... 1. With the Budhist, 
this is a non-entity. And it is not because he is a nominahst 
rather than a realist. He knows all that constitutes what is 
regarded as a sentient being. He can enumerate aB the 
parts that enter into its composition. But he denies that 
there exists anything equivalent to that which, in other sys- 
tems, is called the soul. It is true that the five kliandas 
exist. There is no delusion as to them. But when we 
assert the existence of any element or essence in addition, 
we deceive ourselves ; it is not a reality. Uttering the senti- 
ments of Budhism, rather than adopting its language, I may 
regard myself as a sentient being, now existent in the world 
of men. But I have existed, in a similar maimer, in many 
myriads of previous bii'ths, and may have passed through all 
possible states of being, from the lughest to the lowest, and 
have been in some of them repeatedly. I am now under the 
influence of all that I have ever done, in aU these ages. 
This is my karma, the arbiter of my destiny. UntilH attain 
nu’wdna, 1 must stiU continue to exist; but the states of 
being into which I shall pass, as duration rolls on, I cannot 
tell. The future is enshrouded in impenetrable darkness. 

This wonder-working karma is a mere abstraction. It is 
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declared to be acMnteyya, -witbout a mind. In this respect, 
it is allied to the earth. The earth, naturally, enables the 
seed to germinate, and produces plants and lofty trees ; and 
ia the same manner, karma, naturally, produces a new 
existence, in conjunction with updddna. Neither the earth 
nor the seed, neither the karma nor the upddana, possesses a 
mind. Yet the way of karma is intricate and involved. No 
sentient being can tell in what state the karma that he pos- 
sesses will appoint his next birth ; though he may be now, 
and continue to be until death, one of the most meritorious 
of men. In that karma there may be the crime of murder, 
committed many ages ago, but not yet expiated , and in the 
next existence its punishment may have to be endured. 
There will ultimately be a reward for that which is good ; 
but it may be long delayed. It acts like an hereditary 
disease ; its evil may be latent through many generations, and 
then break out in uncontrollable violence. The Budhist 
must therefore, of necessity, die “ without hope.” It is by 
the aggregate karma ol the various orders of living being 
that the present worlds were brought into existence, and 
that their general economy is controlled. But it is difficult 
to reconcile the unerring rectitude of karma with the recur- . 
rence of events in uniform cycles and with the similarity of 
all the systems of worlds; unless it control, absolutely, the 
will of sentient being, in which case it is no longer a moral 

government, but necessity or fate (9). 

It will have been observed, that if there be a dissolution 
of all the elements of existence at death,, and there is no 
hereafter, no future world, to that existence, there is then no 
moral responsibility. To set aside this conclusion, there are 1 
many arguments presented in the native works, particularly 
TL one from wUol. I heve so often ft.ottd. Mflind. 
Brasna. Thus, a man plants a mango, and that fruit pro- 
duces a tree, which tree belongs to the man though that 
which he planted was not a tree but a fruit. A man betroths 
a girl, who, when she has grown into a woman, is claimed by 
the man, though that which he betrothed was not a woman 
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but a girl. A man sets fire to tire village, and is punislied 
for it, though it was not he who burnt the village but the fire, 
The tree came by means of the fruit ; the woman came by- 
means of the girl ; and the fire came by means of the mau; 
and this “ by means of,” in all the cases, is the only nexus 
between the parties, whether it be the fruit and the man, the 
girl and the woman, or the fire and he who kindled it. In 
like manner, when the elements of existence are dissolved, 
as another being comes into existence by means of the karma 
of that existence, inheriting all its responsibilities, there is 
still no escape from the consequences of sin. To this we 
might reply, that by this process the crime is punished ; but 
it is in another person ; and the agent of that crime is less 
connected with that person than the father is with the child. 
The parent may see the child, and know him; but the 
criminal has no knowledge whatever of the being who is 
punished in his stead, nor has that being any knowledge 
whatever of the criminal. We shall be told that this process 
is not inconsistent with the other speculations of the Budhists 
on identity, who teach that the flame is as much the same 
flame when transferred to another wick, as the flame of one 
moment is the flame of a previous moment when proceeding 
from the same wick ; in both cases, one is the consequence of 
the other. But the moral objections to the doctrine still re- 
main in full force. 

The difficulties attendant upon this peculiar dogma may be 
seen in the fact that it is almost universally repudiated. 
Even the sramana priests, at one time, denied it ; but when 
the passages teaching it were pointed out to them in their 
own sacred books, they were obliged to acknowledge that it 
is a tenet of their religion. Yet in historical composition, in 
narrative, and in conversation, the common idea of transmi- 
gration is continually presented. We meet with innumerable 
passages like the foEowing; — " These four, by the help of 
Budha, went (after death) to a celestial world.” At the end 
of the Apannaka Jdtaka, Budhq himself says, “ The former 
unwise merchant and his company are the pnesent D^wadatta 
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and his disciples, and I was then the wise merchant.” The 
whole of the Jatalcas conclude with a sinailar declaration. 

These speculations are peculiar to Budhism ; and although 
they produce contrivance without a contriver, and design, 
without a designer, they are as rational, in this respect, as 
any other system that denies the agency of a self-existent and 
ever-living God. The origin of the world has been attri- 
buted to nature, order, symmetry, number, arrangement, 
association, harmony, irritability, love, attraction, fortuity, 
infinite intelligence, a plastic energy, a seminal principle, 
creative power, an emanation from the supreme spirit, eternal 
necessity, material necessity, mechanical necessity, the force 
of circumstances, an operative fire, a generative water, a 
vital air, an unfathomable depth, &c. With none of these 
systems has Budhism any agreement. Nor do- I know of 
any modern theory that resembles it, unless it be that of 
Johan Gottlieb Fichte, who taught that “ the arrangement of 
moral sentiments and relations, that is, the moral order of the 
universe is God.” Among men who ought to have been 
wiser, we have many instances of a similar want of definiteness, 
in their ideas of creative power ; as when Kepler thought 
that “comets arise as a herb springs from the earth without 
seed, and as fishes are formed in the sea by a generatio spon- 
tanea;” with whom we may class the philosophers who 
taught that petrified shells have been formed “ by the tu- 
multuous movements of terrestrial exhalations,’ and all who 
held the doctrine of equivocal generation. As to the supreme 
controlbng power, apart from the creative, there, has been 
equal uncertainty of opinion. The Greeks worshipped Zeus 
as the ruler who “ according to his own choice assigned their 
good or evil lot to mortals;” but more potent than “the 
most high and powerful among the gods ” were the inflemble 
Moirae, and the dreaded Erinnyes were equally unrestrained 

by Ms decrees. 

'Inasmuch as Budhism declares karma to be the supreme t 

controlling power of the universe/ it is an atheistic system. 

It ignores the existence of an intelligent and personal Deity. 
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It acknowledges that there is a moral government of the 
world; hut it honours the statute-book instead of the kw- 
giver, and adores the sceptre instead of the king. 

I have dwelt longer upon these topics than has been my 
usual custom, from the abstruseness of the subject and the 
novelty in the mode of its development. 


1. The Elements of Existence. 

All being exists from some cause ; but the cause of being 
cannot be discoyered. 

It is declared by Budba that tbe essential properties of being 
are five, called tbe five kbandas, viz. 1. Riipan, tbe organized 
body. 2. Wedana, sensation. 8. Sannya, perception. 4. Sank- 
baro, discrimination. 5. Winyana, consciousness.* 

2. The Organized, Body. 

Tbe Eiipakkbando are twenty-eigbt in number, viz. : 1. Pa- 

tbawi-dbatu, eartb. 2. Apo-dbatu, water. 8. Tejo-dbatu, fire. 
4. Wayo-dbatu, wind. 5. Obakkbun, tbe eye. 6. Sbfcan, tbe 
ear. 7. Gbanan, tbe nose. 8. Jiwba, tbe tongue. 9. Kayan, 
tbe body. 10. Rupan, tbe outward form. 11. Saddan, tbe 
sound. 12. Gandban, tbe smell. 18. Rasan, tbe flavour. 14 
Pottabban, tbe substance, or whatever is sensible to tbe toucb, 
15. Ittbattan, tbe womanhood. 16. Purisattan, tbe manbood, 
17. Hadayawattbun, tbe heart. 18. Jiwitindriyan, vitality. 
19. Akasa-dbatu, space. 20. Kaya-winnyatti, tbe power of 
giving, or receiving information, by gestures or signs. 21. 
WacM-winnyatti, tbe faculty of speech. 22. Labuta, tbe pro- 
perty of bgbtness, or buoyancy. 23. Muduta, softness, or 
elasticity. 24. Kammannyata, adaptation. 25. XJpacbayan, ag- 
gregation. 26. Santati, duration. 27. Jarata, decay. 28. Ani- 
cbata, impermanency. 

1. Eartb.— Tbe parts of tbe body that are formed of this ele- 
ment are twenty in number ; viz., tbe hair of tbe bead, tbe hair 

* Tbe defimtions in tins chapter are taken from the Sfiryddgamana-s^txa 
(a discourse delivered by G*<5tama, by means of wbicb 500 priests entered tbe 
paths) ; Milinda Prasna : Bala-pandita-sutra (a discourse delivered fey 
(15tama, when resident in the J6tdwana-wibbra) : Am^watura j and Wisndfei- 
margga-sann^., ' 
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of tlie body, ilie nails, tbe teetb, tbe skin, tke fiesk, tlie veins, 
ike bones, tbe marrow, tke kidneys, tke keart, tke liver, tbe 
abdomen, tke spleen, tke kings, tke intestines, tke lower intes- 
tines, tke stomack, tke feces, and tke brain. 

2. Water. — Tke parts of the body tkat are formed of tkis ele- 
ment are twelve in nninber ; viz., bile, phlegm, pns, blood, sweat, 
fat, tears, serum, saliva, mncns, tke oil tkat lubricates tke joints, 

and urine. 

3. Fire. — There are four different kinds of fire in tke body; 
viz., tke fire tkat prevents it from pntrifying, as salt prevents 
tke corruption of flesh ; tke fire arising from sorrow, that causes 
the body to waste away, as if it were burnt; tke fire that pro- 
duces decay and infirmity ; and tke fire in tke stomack tkat con- 
sumes the food. 

The absence or diminution of heat is called cold. Some have 
said that apo-dliatu is the cause of cold; but tkis is not correct. 
For tkis reason. VV^hen any one goes from tke sunshine into tke 
shade he feels cold ; but if he was to come from tke interior of 
the earth to the same place he would feel warm. Therefore cold 
does not proceed from apo-dkatu ; and to maintain tkis would be 
to say tkat apo-dkatu and wjiyo-dkatu are tke same. 

4. Wind. — There are six different kinds of wind in tke body; 
viz., the udwangama wind, tkat ascends from tke two feet to the 
head, and causes vomiting, hiccough, &c. ; the adkdgama wind, 
tkat descends from the head to tke two feet, and expels tke feces 
and urine ; aswasa and praswasa, tke inspirated and expirated 
breath ; tke kukskira wind, tkat is in tke stomack and abdomen, 
exterior to the intestines ; the kotthasa wind, tkat is within the 
intestines ; and the angamanganusari wind, that pervades the 
whole of the body, being conveyed in vessels like the veins, and 
^rts ihe pow^^ by which the hand or foot, or any^ olher 
member, is moved. By these six winds, or airs, tke body is pie- 
vented from being like a mere log of wood, and is enabM to 
perform whatever action is required; but though it is said that 
they are the cause of motion, it must be understood that the 

principad cause is the hita, or mind. Tke first ffve ams^a^ con- 
nected with karma, tke season, thought, and food, bu e as 


only witli the mind. 

The dement of 
water, hy its taste ; 


irth may he distinguished by its smell; 
fire, hy its light ; and wind, hy its sound. 
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Thus one element is perceived by the nose; another by the 
tongue ; another by the eye ; and a fourth, by the ear. 

The essential property of earth is solidity ; of water, fluidity; 
of fire, heat ; and of wind, expansiveness or diffusion. 

The body is indurated by the earth of which it is composed, as 
if it were bitten by a serpent with a dry mouth ; by the water it 
is corrupted, as if it were bitten by a serpent with a putrid 
mouth ; by the fire, it is burnt, as if it were bitten by a serpent 
with a fiery mouth ; and by the wind, it is lacerated, as if it were 
bitten by a serpent with a weapon-lihe mouth. 

5. The eye. 6. The ear. 7. The nose. 8. The tongue. 9. 
The body.— These five are called prasada-rfipas, or organs of 
sense. 1. The eye, that which receives the impression of colour, 
whether it be green or yellow. 2. The ear, that which receives 
the impression of sound, whether it be from the drum, harp, or 
thunder. 3. The nose, that which receives the impression of 
smell, whether it be grateful or unpleasant. 4. The tongue, 
that which receives the impression of taste, whether it be from a 
solid or liquid. 5. The body, that which receives the impression 
produced by the touch, or contact, of substance, whether it be of 

a garment or a living being. 

When, the karma by means of which these impressions are 
produced is deficient, or when any of the four principal elements 
of which the organs are composed, are either absent or too abun- 
dant, the office of the eye, ear, &c., cannot be fulfilled; there is 
no sight; no hearing, &g. 

As the naya, alligator, bird, dog, or jackal, goes to the ant’s 
nest, the water, the sky, the village, or the cemetery, in search of 
food; so the five senses go out after the various objects that are 
suited to their particular nature. The eye is' like a serpent in an 
ant-hill; the ear is like an alligator lurking in a hole or cave 
filled with water ; the nose is like a bird flying through the an* 
to catch flies; the tongue, ready for all flavours that are pre- 
sented to it, is like a dog watching for offal at the door of tbe , 
kitchen or some part of the village ; and the body, gratified by^ 
that with which it comes in contact, is like a jackal feeding with 
delight on a putrid carcase. 

10. The outward form. 11. The sound. 12. The smell. 13* 
The flavour. 14. The substance, or whatever is sensible to the . 
body when in contact with it.— These five are called wisaya- 
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rdpas, or qualities of nourislimeiit. 1. Por tlie nourisliing of the 
eye, or the production of sight, there must be a communication 
between the eye and the outward form. 2. For the nourishing 
of the ear, or the production of hearing, there must be a commu- 
nication between the ear and the sonorous body. 3. For the 
nourishing of the nose, or the production of smell, there must be 
a communication between the nose and the object smelled. 4. 
For the nourishing of the tongue, or the production of taste, 
there must be a communication between the tongue and the 
object tasted. 5. For the nourishing of the body, or the pi’O- 
duction of the feeling that arises from touch, or contact, there 
must be a communication between the body and some substance, 
or sensible object; pottabban being the power of feeling, or sen- 
sibility ; as, when a garment is put on, the body is conscious of a 
sensation, either comfortable or unpleasant, according to the 
material of which it is made. 

The khandas that are thus connected with some sensible 
object, and by that object are nourished, are called aharaja; 
those that are connected with the mental faculties, and cannot 
be divided, are called chittaja. 

15. The womanhood. 

16. The manhood. 

17. The heart, the seat of thought. The heart may be said to 
feel the thought, to bear or support it, and to throw it out or 
cast it off. It is the cause of mano-winyana, or mind-consciousness. 

18. Vitality, the principle of life, the essential of existence. It 
is produced at the same tim.e as the organized body to which it 
is attached, by means of karma. It is that which forms the 
aggregation of the riipa-khandas, and is the cause of tbeir (tem- 
porary) preservation, as water nourishes the lotus, and it is the 
means by which they exist ; it is the medium by which they are 
sustained, as the infant prince is supported by the milk of his 
nurse. When the principle of life is extinguished, there is an 
end of rhpa-khandas, as death ensues. 

19. Space.— There are in the body nine apertures, vacuities, or 
spaces; the orifices of the ears, the nostrils, the mouth, the 
throat, the orifices whence proceed the feces and the urine, and 
the stomach and intestines. These are not rfipa-khandas in the 
strict sense of the term ; but as their existence is continuous, and 
they are essential to the body, they are so called. 

2 E ■■ ; 
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20. The power of giving, or receiving, information by signs or 
gestures. 

21. Tb.e faculty of speecii. ^ n 

99 The nropertv of Hgbtness, or buoyancy, possessed by the 

^odT which in its Laracter is similar to that of iron which has 

^Ln heated during a whole day. There rs both kaya, corporeal, 

niid cHtta, mental, liglitness. ^ i- n , 

23 Softness, or elasticity, a property hke that of a skm that 
has been well anointed or beaten. This property is also both 

TrAlitt^ropert^ like that of gold that has been 
posed during a whole day to the f 

enables the body to accommodate itself readily to any work it 

“S^Iggtg^on,”the result of the continued production of 
the rdpdptauas, or organs of sense and their respective ohjecte, 
like the entrance of water into a well dug near ^ river. 

96 Duration, also the result of the continued production of 
the" impayatauas, like the constant overflowing of the water in 

*^27' De»y. Wkmg .p, or dostaoto, of tk. ripip- 
‘Ts”' l»porm»OOOy. tho KoMttJ of tk. rfpkjo»«» »» ok»l«^ 

their instability. VUoTidoq some are called wastu 

Of these twenty-eight rupa-khandas, -k -U nt ™ 

snd some dwa^-a; thus the heart has wastu, substance; butn 
auci bom ^ there are some that 

dwira, aperture, or door, like tbe eye aua . 

have neither substance nor aperture, they are mvisible. Ag , 

some arc called dkaja, as proceeding from one cause, and o er 

dwija, as proceeding from two causes, &c. 

3. Sensation. 

Tke -wami-kkaiao, or EonsofiotiB, m m ““’’*'^5 
„e p,oa.=,a by comm..i»fio« witk that 
di.ag.oo.blo, or maatereot, Wbor. .» i, 

,koro i.gr.tikoatic»i wb„^ 

rr”rpio“«.t aeithor .giooaUo Mr ^ 

glad «»k,, Md .i»a« obi»*., tk„, » t 

lith that which is presented to the oar, tongue, nose, ho y, 
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mental faculties ; some of tlie sensations thus produced are 
pleasant, some unpleasant, and others indifferent. 


4. Ferce^tion. 


The Sannya-khando, or perceptions, are six in number, and 
are on this wise. When an object is seen, whether it be green 
or red, there is the perception that it is of that particular colour. 
So also when any sound is heard, whether it be from the drum 
or any other instrument, there is the perception that it is such 
a sound ; when there is any smell, whether it be agreeable or 
disagreeable, there is the perception that it is such a smell; 
when there is any flavour, whether it be sweet, sour, milky, 
saline, or oily, there is the perception that it is such a taste ; 
when the body comes in contact with any substance, there is 
the perception that it is agreeable to the touch or disagreeable ; 
and when the mind considers any matter or subject, and ex- 
amines it, there is the perception that it is of such a character or 
kind. 

h. Fiscrmination. 


The Sankharo-khando, or powers of discrimination (including 
the moral faculties), are fifty-five in number ; viz. : 

1. Phassa, touch, the first thought produced in the mind from 
the touching of the eye by the figure, of the ear by the sound, 
&c., as when at the dawn of day the first rays of the sun im- 
pinge upon a wall. 

In answer to the question of the king of Sagal, “ What are 
the signs, or properties of contact ? Will you explain them to 
me by a comparison?” Kagasena replied, ‘‘We will suppose 
that two rams are fighting with each other; one ram is the eye, 
the other is the figure, or outward form, and the meeting of 
their heads is contact. Again, a man claps his hands one palm 
is the eye, the other is the outward form, and their meeting 
together is contact. And again, a man plays upon the cymbals ; 
one cymbal is the eye, the other is the outward form, and their 
meeting together is contact.” 

2. WMan4, sensation, as that of flavour; like the king who 


'eads deliciousifood.,;' \ ''i' 

The property of wedana is sensation, or experience ; it is that 


2 Ti] 2 
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whicli arises from enjoyment, or possession. Thus, a man 
renders a service to the king ; and the king, well-pleased, ap- 
points him to some office, by means of which he is enabled to 
enjoy the poleasnres of the world; he thus reflects, By rendering 
such and such a service to the king I have been put in possession 
of these advantages (sepa-wedana-windimi) ; in this way he has 
the sensation of enjoyment. Again, a being obtains merit, and 
by means of it, after his death he is born in a dewa-ldka ; in the 
midst of his happiness he thus reflects, In former ages I have 
obtained merit, and by means of it I am now enabled to enjoy 
the blessings of the dewa-loka (sepa-wedana-anubhawakeremi) ; 
in this way he has the sensation of enjoyment. 

3. Sannya, perception, as the distinguishing of the diflerent 
colours, when thinking about them, whether they be blue, 
golden, red, or white, like the placing of a mark by a carpenter 
upon timber that he may know how to cut it, or work it in the 
form he wishes. 

4. Chetana, thought, that which exerts itself more quickly 
than any other of the fifty-five faculties in all mental exercises, 
as when a husbandman goes with fifty-four of his friends to 
plough, or perform any other agricultural operation, he himself 
works more actively and laboriously than any of the rest. It is 
one, though it is produced by many different series of karma. 

It is by the action of the mind upon the power of reflection 
that thonght is produced. The manner in which it thus acts is 
called touching, though there is no actual contact. When a 
man, standing on the ground, sees another man at the top of a 
high tree, or at the extremity of one of its branches, lie feels 
fear, and his knees smite one against the other ; in like manner, 
the eye does not touch the object of vision, nor the ear the 
instrument of sound, yet sight and hearing are produced: In 
none of these instances is there actual contact. The medium by 
which this communication takes place is, as it were, an act of 
striking, as when one hand is struck against the other. 

This action is unceasing, as when a cow has a sore from the 
abrading of the skin, she feels continual pain when anything 
touches it, wherever she maybe; so also when the eye, in the 
manner thus set forth, touches any object, or when any object is 
seen, there is the production of sensation, either pleasant, or 
disagreeable, or indifierent. If a mother has to go to some 
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other place whilst her child is left near a deep well, she in- 
cessantly fears for its safety; and equally unceasing is the 
action of the mind ; the exertion of the thought is incessant. 

The principal faculty connected with chetana is the mind, 
hita, producing volition, manakota karana, (which may have an 
influence upon others, as well as upon the individual in whose 
mind it is produced). Thus, a man prepares poison, and drinks 
some of it himself; if he gives to others also to drink, he brings 
sorrow upon himself, and upon the others who have drunk with 
him; so also, a man resolves on the taking of life, and for this 
crime he is born in hell, and if he persuades others also to 
commit the same crime, they will receive the same punishment. 
Again, the man mixes together ghee, butter, sugar, curd, and 
other kinds of savoury ingredients, and drinks the compound, 
by which he is nourished and made strong ; and if he gives of it 
to others also, and they drink it, they too are nourished ; so also, 
a man resolves upon acquiring merit, and from the good acts 
that he performs, he is born in one of the dewa-ldkas ; and if he 
persuades others to perform the same acts, they too receive the 
same reward. 

The king of Sagal said to ITagasena, “ How can we now have 
thought of, or remember, that which happened at some former 
time ? ’’ ISTagasena : “ Thought comes from the memory, 
sihiya.” Milinda : “ How can that be ? thought, chetana, 
comes from the mind, chitta, and not from the memory, sihiya.” 
Hagasena: ‘‘Do you ever forget that which you have once 
known?” Milinda: “Yes.” ISTagasena: “Then at the time 
when the thought passes away, does the mind pass away too ; 
or, when you are without thought are you also without mind ?” 
Milinda : “ It is not- the mind that passes away, but the 
thought.” ISTagasena : “ Then how is it you say that when the 
remembrance of that which has happened in some former period 
has passed away, this remembrance comes again from the mind, 
and not from the thought?” The king, upon hearing this 
question, acknowledged that he was overcome. 

Again, the king said to Mgasena, “ Does all thought come 
from the memory, or is it also imparted by others ?” Mgasena : 
“ It is received in both ways; it comes from the memory, and is 
imparted by others; if there were no imparted thought, the 
office of the teacher would be assumed without any result ; the 
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scholar would be unable to leani. Thought is produced in six- 
teen different ways : — 1. From reflection ; Ananda, the upasaha 
Kbujjutara, and many others', were enabled by this means to 
know what happened to them in former ages ; not in this bhth 
alone but in previous births. 2. From the instruction of others ; 
a man forgets something that he has once known, and his neigh- 
bours say, What, do you not remember such or such a thing ? 
and by this means the thought is again received. 3. From con- 
sciousness ; a man is anointed king, or he enters the paths, 
after which he is conscious of what has taken place. 4. From 
satisfaction ; a man has something that he enjoys, and he after- 
wards remembers that in such a place he received enjoyment or 
satisfaction. 5. From aversion ; a man meets with something 
that causes sorrow, and he afterwards remembers that in such a 
place he received sorrow, by which aversion is produced. 6. 
From similarity, or resemblance ; a man sees another human 
being*, and it reminds him of his father, or his mother, or his 
brother, or some other relative ; he sees a camel, or a bull, or an 
ass, and it reminds him of other camels, bulls, and asses. 7. 
From separation, or analysis ; a man sees some one, and he 
thinks that his name is so and so ; and that his voice, smell, 
taste, touch, &o., are so and so. 8. From conversation; a man 
entirely forgets some matter, but by conversing with others he 
is reminded of it again. 9. From signs; a man sees the signs 
or attributes of a bull, by which he knows that it is a bull, or he 
is reminded of a bull. 10. From assistance; a man forgets 
something, but another person tells him to try and think about 
it, and he then remembers. 10. From impressions; a man sees 
a certain letter in any writing, from which he knows what 
letters are to come next. 11. From numbers, or computation ; 
an arithmetician sees a number, by which he is led to calculate 
other numbers, or is reminded of them. 12. From instruction ; 
a man is instructed by others concerning that of which he is 
ignorant. 13. From meditation (bhawana) ; a priest meditates 
on some former birth, whether it be one, ten, a hundred, or a 
thousand, previous to the present birth. 14. From books ; a 
monarch wishes to know what has occurred in former times in 
his kingdom ; he therefore sends for the chronicles that were 
then written, and by reading them he learns it. 15. From 
proximity ; a king sees a vessel that is placed near him, by 
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wliicli. lie is reminded of some otlier vessel. 16. From experi- 
ence, or habit ; when a man sees anything, he thinks of its 
shape ; when he hears anything, of its sound ; when he smells 
anything, of its odour ; when he tastes anything, of its fiavour, 
when he touches anything, of how it feels ; when he is conscious 
of anything, he reflects on it; and thus thought is produced.” 

5. Manaskara, reflection, that which exercises the thought, 
turns it over and over, as a charioteer exercises a high-bred 
horse. 

6. Jiwitendriya, that which is the principle of life, sustaining 
the co-existent incorporeal faculties, arflpa dharmma, as water 
sustains the lotus. 

k' 7. Ohittak%ratawa, individuality, that which is the centre of 
the phassa, and other faculties of discrimination, uniting them 
together, and causing them to be one, as when a king, sur- 
rounded by a numerous army, goes to war, he alone is the ruler 
and guide of the whole host. 

8. Witarka, attention, consideration, or impulse towards an 
object; that faculty of the mind which is first exercised when 
thought arises, as the blow that first strikes the bell. It is said 
in the tikawa to be the power by which thoughts arise in the 
mind. There are ten winyanas, and there is wiraya, that may 
arise in the mind without the intervention of witarka, on coming 
in contact, or being associated with certain objects, some through 
meditation, bhawana, and some through habit.* 

“ The property of witarka,” said Kagasena, is that of fixing 
or establishing. Thus, a carpenter takes a piece of wood, pre- 
pares it, and puts it in its proper place.” 

9. Wichara, investigation, examination, continued impulse or 
tendency, that which prolongs the witarka that has arisen in the 
mind, as the sound tliat continues to proceed from the bell.t 

“ The property of wichara,” said Nagasena, “is that of in- 
vestigation. Thus, when a gong is struck by a mallet, it gives 
forth sound ; the stroke is witarka, and the sound is wichara. 

Witarka is an enemy to thina and mijja, or sleep and drowsi- 

* Witarka : reasoning, discussion; doubt, deliberation; consideration of 
probabilities, mental anticipation of alternatives, conjecture; from t^e root 
wi, implying discrimination, and tarka, to reason, or doubt. Wiisons 

Sanskrit Dictionary. -u* t. 

t Wichlira ^ the exercise of judgmen^^ reason, on a present ob3ect, 
investigation, consideration, deliberation ; dispute, discussion.— Ibid. 
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ness ; wicliara is an enemy to wicliikichawa, or doubt. Witarka 
precedes wicbara ; it is that which causes the rising of the ara- 
munn, thoughts that proceed from contact with sensible objects, 
in the mind : wichara is that which lays hold upon these 
thoughts and examines them. Witarka is the first movement 
or trembling of the thought ; it is like the bird that is spreading 
out its wings in order that it may rise into the air, or the bee as 
it flutters near the flower when about to enter its bell : wichara 
is like the bird pursuing its course through the air, or the bee 
walking over the petals cf the flower and collecting pollen. 
Witarka. is like the moving of the golden eagle through the air, 
when the movement of its wings cannot be perceived ; wichara 
is like the struggles of the smaller eagle to lay hold on the air 
that it may preserve its elevation. The first is like a man who 
holds a vessel made of any kind of metal in his hand; the 
second is like one who holds in his hand the cloth made of goat’s 
hair, and anointed with oil, for the purpose of shampooing the 
body. The one is like the clay held in the hand by the potter, 
ready to be turned upon the wheel and made up into some kind 
of vessel ; the other is like the kneading of the clay that it may 
be brought to the proper consistency or shape. Witarka is like 
the leg of a pair of compasses that is at rest in the centre of the 
..circle; ^ch^ 1®^ traverses the circumference. 

In this way witarka and wichara are connected with each other, 
as the flower and the fruit of the tree. 

10. Wiraya, or wiry a, persevering exertion, effort, resolution, 
courage, or determination ; that which prompts to all kinds of 
exertion, like the powerful man who shrinks at nothing. Its 
opposite is kusita, indolence. All the other faculties are assisted 
by its exercise- The sceptical tirttakas possess it, but it only 
leads them to more certain destruction. 

The property of wiraya is to afford support, as by a prop ; it 
prevents the downfall or destruction of merit. When a house 
leans to one side a prop is placed against it that it may not fall; 
in like manner, this principle is, as it were, a prop to ’prevent 
the downfall of merit. When a king, with a large army, 
engages another king, with a small army, he overcomes by the 
superiority in the number of his men; and as the vietorious 
king is thus assisted^^^ by his army, so is the man wko seeks nir- 
wana assisted by this principle . The same truths have heen 
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declared by Budha : — “ By wiraya, tbe srawaba disciple keeps at 
a distance all akusala, or demerit, and is enabled to practise all 
kusala, or merit ; keeps at a distance that wbicb is evil, and 
receives into tbe mind, and continnally increases, that -wliicb is 
pure or good ; tlins be possesses a mind wbicb is free from all 
evil desire.” 

There were three novices who came to the priest Tissa. The 
first said that he would do whatever was required of him, even 
though it should be to jump into a pit as deep as one hundred 
men placed one upon the other. The second said that he would 
do it, though his body in the effort should be worn away, as by 
the trituration of a stone. And the third said he would do it so 
long as he had breath. The priest, seeing the strength of their 
resolution, assisted them to. obtain the object they had in view, 
which was to acquire a knowledge of the essentialities of 
abstract meditation. 

11. Pritiya, joy, that which causes gladness, as when a man 
travelling through the desert, in the hot season, and overcome 
by thirst, sees a pond in which the five kinds of water lilies are 
growing. It is the opposite of wyapada, the wish to injure 
another. It is accompanied by sepa, satisfaction or enjoyment ; 
where there is the one, there is always the other. Pritiya is 
like the finding of the water, whilst the drinking of it is 
sepa. 

There is pharana-pritiya, which like wind in an instrument, 
or water in a cave, pervades every part of the being by whom it 
is possessed ; it is' sometimes so powerful as to cause the hair of 
the body to become erect. 

There is a second kind of pritiya that is again and again 
repeated, with intervals between, like the flashes of the lightning ; 
and a third that is no sooner present than it is gone, like the 
waves of the sea that expend themselves, and lose their existence, 
by I'olling upon the shore. 

There is also udwega-priiiya. The priest Maha Tissa resided 
at the wihara of Panagal. It was his custom to worship at the 
dagoba, and on a certain festival he looked towards the place 
where the principal relics were deposited, thinking thus witliin 
himself, ‘‘ In former periods many priests and religious persons 
assembled here that they might worship and as he was in the 
hct of making this reflection the power of udwega- 
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pritiya, by wMch he was enabled to rise into the air, and o-o to 
the sacred place. 

blear the Girikanda wihara was a village called Wattakala in 
which resided a respectable woman who was a devotee, npSsi. 
kawa. One evening, when her parents were about to go to the 
wihaia to hear bana, they said to her, “ On account of your 
present situation it will not be proper for yon to accompany us 
to the wihara ; we will go alone, and hear bana, and whatever 
benefit we receive we will impart to you.” She was exceedingly 
desirous to hear bana, but as she could not disobey her parents 
she remained at home. The wihara could be seen from the 
court-yard of her house ; so from that place she looked towards 
it ; and seeing the lights of the festival and the people in the 
act of worship, whilst at the same time she could hear the voices 
of the priests, she thought within herself, “ They who can thus 
be present at the festival are blessed.” Thus udw%a-pritiya 
was formed in her mind, and in an instant she began to ascend 
into the sky, so that she arrived at the wihara before her 
parents; who, when they entei’ed and saw her, asked how she 
had come, and she replied that she had come through the sky. 
When they further asked how she had thus become a rahat,"she 
said, “ I only know that I did not remain in the same place any 
longer after I felt the joy ; I know nothing more.” 

As when the water of many different rivers, or many different 
kinds of oil, are poured into the same vessel, it is difficult to 
separate the water of one river from that of another, or one 
kind of oil from another; so is it difficult to separate the three 
states, pritiya, snkha (pleasure or delight), and winyana. 

12. Chanda, determination, that which carries the intention 

into effect, as when the hand is stretched out in the house- 
resembling thought. 

13. Adhimokha, steadfastness, that which gives stability to 
the mind, as the firm pillar of emerald. 

14. Sardhawa, purity, that which cleanses the -mind from evil 

desire; as when a chakrawartti travels, and the feet of his 

soldiers foul the water through which they pass, the water is 

cleansed by the udakaprasanna jewel, in order that he may 
dmnk it. 

.mensardhdwa is carried out to its most powerful exercise 
it is called dgha (stream, or torrent). In this way. There are 
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many persons assembled on both, tbe banks of a rapid river wbo 
are wishful to cross ; but their timidity prevents them, until one 
more daring than the rest, plunges into the flood, and crosses 
the stream. This man is to the other persons what ogha is to 
sardhawa. 

There aie, said hfagaseiia, two principal properties of 
sardhawa, viz., purification, sangprasadLana, and progress, 
sangpakkhandana (literally, leaping). By the former, evil 
desire is subdued, and that clearness of the mind is produced 
which brings with it tranquillity, or freedom from all agitation. 
When the four-fold army of a chakrawartti passes a brook in 
which there is only a small quantity of water, it is fouled by 
the feet of those who pass, and becomes muddy; the water and 
the mud are mixed together, until it becomes like the pool in 
which buffaloes have wallowed. The emperor, when he also has 
passed over, tells his nobles to bring him some of the water to 
drink. But how can his majesty drink water that is thus 
defiled ? In his possession there is a magical jewel ; and when 
this is put into the water, the mud falls to the bottom, and it 
becomes perfectly clear, so that it is now fit for the chakrawartti 
to drink. The muddy water is the mind. The noble who cast 
the jewel into the water is he who is seeking nirwana. The mud 
and other imparities in the water are evil desire. The jewel is 
sardhawa. The water when cleared is the mind freed from 
impurity. Thus sardhawa subdues evil desire, and the mind, 
when free from evil desire, becomes pure; and it is in this way 
that sardhawa produces purity. 

• ‘'Again, when he who is seeking nirwana sees that evil desire 
is overcome by some other being, he endeavours to enter, as it 
were by a leap, one or other of the four paths ; he exerts himself 
to gain the advantages not yet gained, to attain that which is 
not yet attained, and to accomplish that which is not yet aocom- 
plisiied. When the waters of a heavy rain fall upon a rock, 
they do not remain upon the summit, but fall to the low places 
and fill the rivers. A traveller arrives at the bank of a swollen 
river, where others have preceded him, but they know not the 
depth of the stream, and are afraid to venture across. By and 
bye a more courageous man arrives, who arranges his garments, 
enters the stream, and gains the opposite bank. This is seen 
by the others, who soon follow his example in crowds. In like 
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manner, when he who is seeking nirwana, sees in what wa 
others have become free from impurity, he enters, as by a lean 
one of the four paths ; and it is in this way that sardhawa leads 
to progress. The same truths are declai'ed by Budha in the 
Sanyut-sangha : ‘ By sardhawa the four rivers, viz., evil desire 
the repetition of existence, scepticism, and ignorance, may he 
crossed; by assiduity, the ocean of birth maybe crossed; by 
resolution, all sorrow may be driven away; and by wisdom 
freedom from impurity may be obtained. ’ 

, 15. Smirti, the conscience, or faculty that reasons on moral 
subjects ; that which prevents a man from doing wrono' and 
prompts him to do that which is right ; it is Hke a faithful noble 
who restrains and guide.s the king, by giving him good advice, 

and informing him of all things that it is necessary for him to 
know. 

“ It is the property of sjnirti,” said Mgasraa, “ to divide that 
which is united oi combined, one kind or species being separated 
from another, or distinguished from it, according to its own 
essential nature. It distinguishes the four satipatthanas, the 
four samyakpradhdnas, the four irdhi-padas, &c. ; kusala and 
akusala ; that which is criminal and that which is not criminal • 
that which is low and that which is exalted ; and that which is 
white and that which is black. Thereby he who seeks nirwana 
unites that which it is proper to unite, and refrains from unitin o' 
that which it is improper to unite ; he separates that which it is 
proper to separate ; and refrains from separating that which it is 
improper to separate. The treasurer, or high steward, of the 
chakrawartti informs him every morning and evening of the 
extent of his retinue, saying. Tour elephants are so many, your 
cavalry so many, your chariots so many, and your inf antry so 
many ; your gold is so much ; you have so many pieces of coin, 
and so many stores; your majesty will he pleased to take note 
of these things. In like manner, he who seeks nirwana, by 
smirti^ distinguishes the four satipatthanas, the four samyak- 
pradhanas (the whole series being repeated as before) ; he does 
thatwhich it is proper for him to do, and leaves undone that ' 
which it is proper for him to avoid; he sees that this will be a 
hindrance to him, ^ and avoids it, and that that will be a help to 
him, ^nd. seeks it. The prime minister of the chakrawartti 
knows who are on the side of the king, and encourages them, 
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whilst all others are banished from the court; in like manner, 
by smirti the good is distinguished from the evil. The teaching 
of Budha is to the same efiect, who says, ‘I declare that by 
smirti all meanings, or tendencies, are discovered.’ ” 

16. Hiri, shame, that -which deters from the performance of 
what is improper to be done, through the influence of shame. 

17. Ottappa, fear, that which deters from the performance of 
what is improper to be done, through alarm for its consequences. 

18. Alobha, indifference, that which causes him who sees or 
hears to be as though he heard not, or saw not, like the water 
that floats upon the surface of the water lily (without in any way 
affecting it, or entering its pores) . 

19. Adwesa, affection, that which bears no enmity, and is free 
from anger, like a faithful friend. 

20. Pragnyawa, wisdom, that which dispels ignorance, reveal- 
ing what is good and what is not good, like the burning lamp that 
brings to view the figures that would otherwise be hid by the 
darkness. Its opposite is awidya, ignorance. 

The locality of pragnyawa cannot be pointed out. It is like the 
wind ; it has an existence, but no one can tell where it is. 

To have pragnyawa is to possess a mind inclined towards the 
practice of merit, with an understanding of its propei'ties. It is 
the result of understood meanings; when the meaning of a 
matter is understood, wisdom is produced. It is difidcult to 
acquire, as well as to explain. It is extensive, multiform, und 
scattered in various places ; brings fatigue to him who would 
find it ; and requires perseverance in the search. It is the principal 
power by which the Bndhaship is obtained ; without it, all else is 

but like a sword put into its scabbard. 

One of the causes or sources of pragnyawa is the voice ; but 
dharmma-pragnyawa is the result of the exercise called widarsana, 
which is itself produced by the practice of samadhi. 

Pragnyawa is the body of the five wisudhi, as sela-wisudhi, 
drishti-wisudhi, chitta-wisudhi, &c. It is so called, because it is 
that of which they are composed, their substance, as the body is 
the support of the different members. The power of the wisudhi 
is increased or decreased according to the strength of the prag- 
nyawa. '■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

I^ragnyawa,’^ said ■Nagasdna, is equivalent to light; it dispels 

the darkness of ignorance ; produces the ashta-widya, or eight 
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kinds of knowledge possessed by the rabats ; declares tbe four 
great truths; and perceives that tbe five kbandas are impermanent 
associated witb sorrow, and unreal. The man who lights a lam * 
in a bouse where there is darkness, thereby dispels that darkness 
and produces light, by which the form of the different articles in 
it is revealed ; and it is in the same way that wisdom produces 
the effects that have already been declared. Again, wherever 
wisdom is produced, in that place mdha, ignorance or deception 
is destroyed ; as when a man takes a lamp into a dark place, the 
darkness is destroyed, and light is difiused. 


'' When any one has gnyana, knowledge, he had alsopragnyawa- 
the one is similar to the other. He who possesses them is ignorant 

concerning some things; and concerning others his ignorance has 

I passed away. He is ignorant of the precepts that he has not 
I yet learnt, of the paths in which he has not yet w^alked, and of 
I the institutes that he has not yet heard ; but he is not ignorant 
i that all things are impermanent, subject to sorrow, and unreal.” 

This question was asked of Mgasena by the king of Sagal, 
“Where is pragnyawa ? or, In what place does wisdom appear?” 
and this is the substance of the reply that he received. When 
wisdom has effected that for which it has been called into exist- 
ence, it passes away, or is destroyed; but that which it has 
revealed still remains ; as when it imparts the knowledge of im- 
permanency, &c., this knowledge abides, though the wisdom 
that produced it has passed away. This may be illustrated by a 
figure. A respectable man wishes to write a letter in the night 
season ; he calls for his secretary, commands a lamp to be lighted, 
and causes the letter to be written ; after this, the lamp is extin- 
guished, but the writing remains. In like manner, pra gny awa 
passes away, but the knowledge that it has imparted, still abides. 
Again, a village is on fire, fo each house five vessels of water are 
brought and their contents poured upon the flames, by which the 
fire is extinguished; after this, there is no further necessity for 
any water; the vessels are useless. How the water vessels are 
the five indrayas; the man who throws the water is he who is 
seeking nirwana ; the fire is evil desire; the water is sardhawa 
and the other powers that destroy evil, desire; the evil desire, 
when once destroyed does not again exist; even so wisdom passes 
away, but that which it has produced still abides. Again, a 
medical man takes five kinds of roots, earths, and other drugs, 
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witli wliicli lie compounds a medicine ; it is given to tlie patient 
for wliom it was prepared, and by this means lie recovers ; tbe 
medicine is tlien of no f urtlier use, tbougli tbe recovery is perma- 
nent ; and it is the same with wisdom.” 

There is a difference between manaskara and pragnyawa. The 
former is possessed by sheep, cattle, and camels ; but the latter is 
not. Again, the property of the former is lihana, combination; 
that of the latter is chedana, separation or excision. The man 
who reaps barley takes the stalks in his left hand, and a sickle in 
his right hand, and thus severs or cuts the stalks ; so the man 
who seeks nirwana lays hold of his hita,mind, by manaskara, and 
cuts off evil desire by the sickle-resembling pragnyawa. 

The difference between sannya, winyana, and pragnyawa may 
thus be known. By the first is learnt the difference in the colours 
of things, but it is insufficient to discover their impermanency. 
By the second is learnt the difference in the colours of things and 
their impermanency, but it is insufficient to discover the paths. 
By the third may be learnt the whole of these things ; colour, 
impermanency, and the paths. There is another method by which 
this difference may be understood. "When a heap of gold coin is 
seen alike by a child, a peasant, and a citizen, the child will 
perceive the beauty of the colour ; but he does not know what 
kind of articles it will purchase. The peasant perceives the beauty 
of the colour, and knows that he can purchase with it such and 
such articles ; but he does not know the name or the value of 
each narticnlar coin. The citizen, however, perceives all these 
thing's ; he knows each coin by its colour, taste, and sound, 
and by its weight when held in the hand ; he knows also in what 
oity, province, or kingdom it was struck, or at what rock or 
forest, or on the bank of what river ; and he knows the name of 
the artist by whom it was made. Sannya is like the knowledge 
of the child, derived from what he saw ; winyana is like that of 
the peasant, who knows the uses to which the coin may be put 
but pragnyawa is like the knowledge pf the citizen, who under- 
stands the whole, and understands it well. 

There is a kind of wisdom called chinta-pragnyawa, which is 
received by intuitive perception, and not from information com- 
municated by another. It is possessed in an eminent degree by 
theBddhisats; but the wisdom^^ t^ discovers the four great 

truths is received only by the Pase-Budhas and the supreme 
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Budlias in their last birth. With this exception, all other hinds 
of -vrisdom may be gained by any being who will practise the 
paramitas. 

There are eight causes of the increase of pragnyawa age, 
the company of the wise, investigation, association with the good, 
reflection, conversation, the friendship of the kind, and the aid of 
the three gems. 

21. Madhyastata, impartiality, that which is equally disposed to 
whatever may be the subject of thought, referring all things to 
their own proper cause. 

22. Kaya-prasrabdhi, the repose or tranquillity of the body, 
that tvhich prevents udacha, disquietude, and other consequences 
arising from wedana. 

23. Chitta-prasrabdhi, the repose or tranquillity of the mind, 
that which prevents disquietude, and other consequences arising 
from winyana. 

24. Kaya-lahuta, body-lightness, that which allays the desire of 
sensual gratification. 

25. Chitta-lahuta, mind-lightness, that which prevents sleep 
and drowsiness. 

26. Kaya-mirdutwa, body- softness, that which prevents scep- 
ticism and deception. 

27. Chitta-mirdutwa (is explained in the same way as 'No. 26.) 

28. Kaya-karmmanyata, body- adaptation, the power of caus- 
ing the body to be in any state that is desired, so as to be free 
from all uneasiness, a power which aids in restraining the desire 
of sensuous gratification. 

29. Chitta-karmmanyata, mind-adaptation, (is explained in the 
same way as JSTo. 28, but must be considered in its application to 
the mind), 

30. Kaya-pragunyata, body-practice or experience, that which 
prevents impurity. 

31. Chitta-pragunyata, mind-practice or experience (is explained 
in the same way as No. 30). 

32. Kaya-irjutwa, body-uprightness or rectitude, that which 

prevents the deception arising from wedana, &c- 

33. Ohittairjutwa, mind-uprightness or rectitude (is explained 
in the same way as ITo. 32). 

34. Karuna, kindly regard, favour, pitifulness, that which 
desires the destruction of the sorrow of the afflicted. 
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35. Mndita, benevolence, tliat wbich rejoices in tlie success of 
the prosperous. 

. 36. Samyak-wachana, truthfulness of speech, that which avoids 

the utterance of that which is untrue, and seeks to utter the 
truth, like the husbandman who, by the act of winnowing, drives 
away the chaiBP whilst he retains the grain. 

37. Samyak-karmmanta, truthfulness or propriety of action, 
that which performs . whatever is fit or proper, like the wise 
man, and not like the child that defiles itself in various ways. 

38. Samyak-ajiwa, truthfulness of life or conduct, that which 
purifies the life, like the goldsmith who refines the precious 
metals. 

39. Ldbha, covetousness, that which cleaves to sensible 
objects. 

40. Dwesa, anger, that which is wrathful, like a serpent struck 
by a sta:fi. 

41. Moya, mdha, ignorance, that which knows not the four 
great truths. 

42. Mitya-drishti, scepticism, that which teaches there is no 
present world, no future world ; it is the principal root of all 
akusala, or demerit. 

% 

43. U dacha, disquietude, that which keeps the mind in con- 
tinual agitation, like the wind that moves the fiag or pennant. 

44. Ahirika, shamelessness, that which is not ashamed to do 
that which it is improper to do, like the hog that openly wallows 
in the mire. 

45. Annottappa, recklessness, that which does not fear to 
commit evil deeds, like the moth that fearlessly casts itself into 
the flame of the lamp. 

46. Wichikicha, doubt, that which questions the existence of 
Budha, his discourses, and the priesthood ; previous birth, future 
birth ; the consequences resulting from moral action, and the en- 
trance into the dhyanas by means of the exercise of kasina. He 
who is under the infiuence of this principle is like a man held by 
a serpent ; he trembles from the doubts that agitate him ; he does 
not continue in one mind, and is perpetually led hither and thither, 
without any abiding place of rest ; and when he sees any object, 
he is unable to tell whether it be a pillar or a man, 

47. M^nya, self-conceit, that which indulges the thought that 
I am above all other persons, superior to all. 

2 p 
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48. Irsyd, envy, that -which can-not hear the prosperity of 
others. 

49. Matsaryya, selfishness, that which leads me to wish that 
the prosperity which has come to me may hot come to another. 
If any one nnder the influence of this principle sees even in a 
dream that the advantages he enjoys are imparted to others, he 
is unable to bear it ; his mind thereby becomes debased, and the 
features of his countenance are changed, so that it becomes pain- 
ful to look at him; he wishes not the prosperity of another, and 

ioTes only Ms own. 

50. Knklmclia, moroseness, or tlie disposition to find fanlt, 
qnernlousness, that wliicli is equally dissatisfied witli wliat lias 
been done and what lias not been done, and can never be pleased. 
He wbo is under tbe influence of tMs principle is like tke slave 
wko is subject to tke caprice of an imperious master. 

51. TMna, sleep, that wkicK refreshes, or calms tke mind. 

52. Mijja, drowsiness, that wkick prevents tke body from per- 
forming any work. It is sometimes said that tkina kas tke same 
effect npon tke body tkat mijja kas upon tke mind. Tke body is 
g-^ppQg 0 (l 'to be asleep wken tke mind is awake, and tke mind to 
be active wken tke body is in nnconscions repose. 

Tke fifty-two modes of sankkaro kere enumerated, together 
with wedana, sannya, and winyana complete tke category of 
discrimination. 

6 . Consciousness. 

Tke Winyana-kkando, or faculties of consciousness, are eighty- 
nine in number, viz.: 

1. Gkaksu-winyana, eye-consciousness, in tke eye, about the 
size of a louse^s head, is tkat wkick perceives, or is conscious of, 
I tke sensible object, whether it be blue, golden, or any other 
colour. It receives its birth from tke eye and tke outward form. 
It was possessed by Gotama before kis birth, whilst he was yet 
in his mother’s womb ; all other beings, in the same situation, 
possess only kayawinyana. 

The eye of the body is surmounted by the eye-brow, and has 
within it a circle of a black colour, and another that is wMte; 
thus it is beautified, as tke water-lily by its petals. As a drop 
of oil poured upon the uppermost ball of cotton, when there are 
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seven balls suspended from eacli otLer, or poured, upon tlie 
ontermost when there are seven balls one within the other soon 
makes its way through the whole of the seven halls ; so the 
light entering into the eye by one of its folds or concentric 
layers, passes from that fold to the next, and so on in succession 
through the whole of the seven folds of the natural (as dis- 
tinguished from the divine) eye. The four elements enter into 
the composition of the eye, but the winyana is its principal 
faculty, as the prince is the chief of his followers or retainers. 

It is not the eye that sees the image, because it has got no 
mind, chitta. If it were the eye that sees the image, it would 
see also by the other winyanas. hTor is it tbe mind that sees the 
image, because it has got no eye. If it were the winyana that 
sees the image, it would see the image within the wall ; it would 
penetrate into the inside of the solid opaque substance, as there 
would be nothing to prevent it : but it does not thus happen. 
When the eye and the image communicate with each other, or 
come into contact, then there is sight. It is necessary that 
there be tire coming of light from the object to the eye. As the 
light does not come from within the wall, that which is within 
the wall cannot be seen. From within such substances as 
crystals and gems the light proceeds, -so that that which is 
within them can be seen. W^hen any object is seen it is not seen 
by the eye alone, nor by the winyana alone. It is the chaksu- 
winyana that sees it, though we say, in common language, that 
it is the eye. When the winyana that is united to the eye, com- 
municates, by the assistance of light, with any object that is 
presented before it, we say that the man who possesses that 
winywana sees that object. Thus we say that such an object is 
shot with the bow ; but in reality it is not with the bow, but 
with the arrow, that it is shot ; in like manner, it is not the 
eye that sees the image, but the winyana ; or rather, not the 
eye alone, nor the winyana alone, but both united. 

2. Srdta- winyana, ear-consciousness, in shape like a thin 
copper ring, or like a lock of copper-coloured curled hair, or a 
finger covered with rings, is that which perceives the various 
sounds. 

3. Ghrana- winyana, nose-consciousness, in the nose, like the 
footstep of a goat in shape, is that which perceives smell, 
whether it be agreeable or disagreeable, 

■ r ■' ■ 2 F 2' 
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4. Jiwha-winyana, tongue- conscionsness, in tlie tongue, like 
tlie petal of a ^^ater-lily in appearance, is that whicli perceives 
the different flavours. 

5. K%a-winyana, body-consciousness, is the perceiving of 

touch by^'ffi^ The exercise of this power is immediate, 

which none of the other winyanas are, as they require some 
medium of communication with the object before any effect is 
produced. 

6. Mano-winyana, mind-consciousness, is the perceiving of 
the thoughts that are in the mind. Mand (in other places 
called hita, sita, and chitta) is the chief of the winyanas. It is 
like an overseer who continually urges on his labourers to work ; 
like the first scholar in the school, who repeats his lesson, and is 
then followed by all the other scholars; or like the head 
workman, who sets all his men in motion when he himself 
begins to work. 

As a large fish agitates the water in which it swims or sports, 
so the hita moves the rupa, or body. Its powers are brought 
into exercise rapidly, like the quick movements of a mother, 
when she sees her child in danger of falling into a well. 

The king of Saga! said to Nagasena, “ Is mano-winyana pro- 
duced wherever there is the production of chaksu-winyana ?” 
Nagasena: “Yes.” Milinda: “Is eye-consciousness first pro- 
duced, and afterwards mind-consciousness; or is mind-con- 
sciousness first produced, and afterwards eye- cons ciousness ?” 
Nagasena : “ Mrst, eye- consciousness is produced, and after- 
wards mind consciousness.” Milinda : “ What, does the eye- 
consciousness say to the mind-consciousness, I am going to be 
born in such a place, and you must be born there too ? Or does 
the mind- consciousness say to the eye-consciousness, Wherever 
you are born, there I will be born also?” Nagasena: “They 
have no such conversation with each other. Milinda : Will you 
explain to me, then, by a figure, how it is that these two modes 
of consciousness always accompany each other?” Hagasena: 
(‘What think you; when it rains, where does the water go to?” 
Milinda : “ It goes to any low place or declivity that there may 
happen to be.” ISTagasena : “When it rains again, where does 
this other water go to ?” Milinda : “To whatsoever place the 
first water goes, to the same place goes the second.’’ hTagasena : 
“ What, does the first water say to the second, Wherever I go, 
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thither you must follow me ? Or does the second water say to 
the first, Wherever you go I will follow?” Milinda : ^'They 
have no conversation of this kind; they go to the same place 
because of the declivity in the ground.” Nagaseiia : “Even so, 
when eye-consciousness is produced, in the same place is produced 
mind-consciousness. The one does not say to the other, Where 
you are born there I will be born : they are produced in this 
manner because it is natural to them thus to be produced.” 
Milinda . W^ill you now explain to me by another figure, how 
it is that when these two modes of consciousness are thus pro- 
duced together they both proceed by the same door or aper- 
ture ? hTagasena : There is a fort in some distant part of the 
country, with walls and rampai'ts, but only one single gateway; 
now when any one wishes to retire from the fort, by what 
means does he go out ?” Milinda : “ By the gateway.” hTaga- 
sena : There is aftei’wards another man who wishes to retire * 
by what means does he go out ?” Milinda : By the same 
gateway as the first man.” Mgasena: What, does the first 
man say to the second, You must come out of the fort by the 
same gateway that I do ? Or does the second man say to the 
first, I will go out of the fort by the same gateway that you do ?” 
Milinda : “ They do not hold any conversation of this kind with 
each other ; they both retire from the fort by the same gateway, 
because it is the right and proper road.” ISTagasena : “ Even so, 
there is no conversation held between the two modes of con- 
sciousness ; it is because of the door or aperture that they are 
born together,” The priest afterwards illustrated the same 
process by the figure of two wagons (the bullocks of which), 
from custom, follow each other in the same path ; and by the 
figure of a pupil, who at first is unable to understand what he is 
taught, and his mind is confused; but by practice, or habit, he 
becomes calm and collected, and retains the remembrance of 
what he is told. “ In like manner, from custom, and from 
practice, or habit long continued, the production of mano- 
winydna follows the production of chaksu-winyana.” The king 
asked the same question relative to the other winydnas; if, 
where nose-consciousness or body-consciousness is produced, 
there mind-consciousness is produced also ; and was answered 
in the affirmative. 

After receiving this answer, the king asked hTagasena another 
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question, and said, “ Wherever mind-consciousness is produced 
is sensation, wedana, produced in the same place ?” The priest 
replied, ‘‘ Wherever mind-consciousness is produced, there is 
also produced touch, or contact, phassa; sensation, wedana* 
perception, sannya, thought, chetana ; attention, witarka • and 
examination, wichara. 

Of these various modes of winyana, eye-consciousness and ear- 
consciousness are produced by communication ; there must be a 
communication between the object seen and the eye, and 
between the object that produces the sound and the ear; images 
and sounds are, as it were, the food of the eye and ear. The 
other winyanas, as taste and smell, are produced by contact. 
Unless there be actual contact between the tongue and the 
object tasted there is no production of jiwha-winyana ; but 
when anything is in contact with the eye, whether it be the 
collyrium by which it is anointed, or the grain of sand by 
which it is annoyed, there is no consciousness of its colour or 
shape ; notwithstanding, the eye can discern the hare in the 
moon,* though it is at so great a distance. With regard to ear- 
consciousness there is a difference ; some sounds are Lard when 
afar off, but others must be near, or they are not perceived. 
Between the birth of the sound and its being heard there is the 
lapse of a short period of time; and sound is not heard at the 
same moment by one who is near and one who is distant. There 
are instances in which the sound is produced in one place and 
heard in another, as in the echo. By the rushing of sound, even 
a large vessel, if it be empty, may be shaken. 

The meaning of winyana may be learnt in this way. The 
watchman of a city remains in its centre, at the place where the 
four principal streets meet ; by this means he can discover who 
comes from the east, and who from the south, or the west, or 
the north; in like manner, form is seen by the eye; sound is 
heard by the ear ; odour is smelled by the nose ; flavour is tasted 


The easterns speak of the hare in the moon as we do of the man in the 
^on. The following passage occurs in tlie Sanskrit poem called JJ'aishadha 
Charita, in speaking of the rising sun, as translated by Dr. Yates:— 


“ The moon beheld the hawh of day fly np 
^d with his bright and heavenly rays give chase 
unto the raven night ; alarmed with fear 
For the dear hare reclining on his breast. 

He fled precipitate ; and all the stars, 

Iflhe doves afraid, betook themselves to flight.”-— 

Asiatic Researches, vol. XX. 
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tliither you must follow me ? Or does the second water say to 
the first, Wherever you go I will follow ? ” Milinda : They 
ha-ve no conversation of this kind; they go to the same place 
because of the declivity in the ground.” Nagasera : “Even so, 
when eye-consciousness is produced, in the same placets produced 
mind-consciousness. The one does not say to the other, Where 
you are born there I will be born : they are produced in this 
manner because it is natural to them thus to he produced.” 
Milinda : ‘‘ Will you now explain to me by another figure, how 
it is that when these two modes of consciousness are thus pro- 
duced together they both proceed by the same door or aper- 
ture ?” Mgasena : Thei^e is a fort in some distant part of the 
country, with walls and ramparts, but only one single gateway ; 
now when any one wishes to retire from the fort, by what 
means does he go out ?” Milinda : “ By the gateway.” l^aga- 
sena : There is afterwards another man who wishes to retire ; 
by what means does he go out ?” Milinda : “ By the same 
gateway as the first man.” Mgasena: What, does the first 
man say to the second, You must come out of the fort by the 
same gateway that I do ? Or does the second man say to the 
first, I will go out of the fort by the same gateway that you do ?” 
Milinda : “ They do not hold any conversation of this kind with 
each other ; they both retire from the fort by the same gateway, 
because it is the right and proper road.” Nagasena : “ Even so. 


there is no conversation held between the two modes of con- 
sciousness; it is because of the door or aperture that they are 
born together.” The priest afterwards illustrated the same 
process by the figure of two wagons (the bullocks of which), 
from custom, follow each other in the same path; and by the 
figure of a pupil, who at fi.rst is unable to understand what he is 
taught, and his mind is confused; but by practice, or habit, he 
becomes calm and collected, and retains the remembrance of 
what he is told. “ In like manner, from custom, and from 
practice, or habit long continued, the production of mano- 
winyana follows the production of chaksu-winydna.” The king 
asked the same question relative to the other winyanas ; if, 
where nose-consciousness or body-consciousness is produced, 
there mind-consciousness is produced also ; and was answered 

in the affirmative. 

. After receiving this answer, the king asked N%asena another 
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question, and said, “ Wherever mind-consciousness is produced 
is sensation, wedana, produced in the same place ?” The n ‘ 
replied, ‘‘ Wherever mind- consciousness is produced, there i 
also produced touch, or contact, phassa; sensation, 'wedana- 
perception, sannja, thought, chetana ; attention, witLrka ; and 
examination, wichara. ’ 

Of tliese Tarioas inodes of winyana, eye-conscionsness and ear- 
consciousness are produced bj communication ; there must be a 
communication between the object seen and the eje, and 
between the object that produces the sound and the ear,^ images 
and sounds are, as it were, the food of the eye and ear. The 
other winy anas, as taste and smell, are produced by contact 
Unless there be actual contact between the tongue and the 
object tasted there is no production of jiwha-winy^na ; but 
when anything is in contact with the eye, whether it be the 
collyrium by which it is anointed, or the grain of sand by 
which it is annoyed, there is no consciousness of its colour or 
shape; notwithstanding, the eye can discern the hare in the 
moon,^ though it is at so great a distance. With regard to ear- 
consciousness there is a difference; some sounds are heard when 
afar off, but othei’S must be near, or they are not perceived 
Between the birth of the sound and its being heard there is the 
lapse of a short period of time; aud sound is not heard at the 
same moment by one who is near and one who is distant. There 
are instances in which the sound is produced in one place and 
heard in another, as in the echo. By the rushing of sound even 
a large vessel, if it be empty, may be shaken. 

The meaning of winyana may be learnt in this way. The 
watchman of a city remains in its centre, at the place whdre the 
four principal streets meet ; by this means he can discover who 
comes from the east, and who from the south, or the west, or 
the north; in like manner, form is seen by the eye; sound is 
heard by the ear ; odour is smelled by the nose ; flavour is tasted 


^ ^ The^astems speak of the hare in the moon as we do of the man in th 

? following passage occurs in the Sanskrit poem called Kaishadt 
Chmta, m speakmg of the rising sun, as translated by 

“ pe moon beheld the hawk of day tiy up 

bright and heavenly rays give chase 

Unto the raven night ; alarmed with fear n 

dear hare reclining on his breast, 

He fled precipitate; and all the stars, 

ijike doves afraid, betook themselves to flight.’*-— 

Asiatic Researches, vol. XX, 
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by tte tongue ; contact, or touch, is felt by the body ; and thouo’hts 
are perceived by the mind. All these things are discovered or 
ascertained by means of winyana. 

7. Akusaia-wipaka-winyana-dliatiL-cliitta, tkat wMck is the 

cause of biith in the four hells j akusalaj demeritj without any 
admixture of kusala, merit. 

8, Kusala-wipaka-winyana-dhatu-chitta, that which is the 

cause of biith as manj imperfect kusala, which from its imper- 
fection brings blindness, deafness, disease, &c. 

9 — 16. The eight sahituka-kamawachara-sit, that are the 
cause of birth in the dewa-ldka, or if in the world of men, as 
possessing great prosperity. 

yj? 21. The five rupawachara-wipaka-sit, which are the cause 
of birth in one of the rfipa brahmaddkas, 

22-~~26. The five arupawachara-wipaka-sit, which are the cause 
of birth in the artipa brahma-ldka. 

27. The thoughts that cleave to sensible objects, not perceiving 

the impermanency of the body j and are sceptical relative to the 
consequences of merit and demerit. 

28. The thoughts that rest in the supposition that the circum- 
stances of the present birth are not controlled by that which has 
been done in a former birth, 

29. The thoughts that conclude there is no evil consequences 
resulting from sin, when these thoughts arise spontaneously in 
the mind, and not from the suggestion of another. 

30. The same thoughts when they arise from the suggestion of 
some other person, 

31. The thought that there is neither happiness nor sorrow. 

(The rest of the winyanas are of a similar description, all of 

them being states of the mind, or thoughts; some of which, like 
the above, are connected with demerit, and others with merit. 
Among the states of mind connected with merit are the f ollow- 
ing:— the performance of good actions from the spontaneous 
suggestion of a man’s own mind, in the hope of receiving a, pure 
reward; tbe performance of the same at the suggestion of some 
other person; the performance of the same from imitation, as 
when a child follows the example of its parents; the giving of 
good advice by parents to their children, such as to worship 
Budha, All these modes of merit and demerit being referred 
to in other places, it is not necessary to enumerate them here.) 
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It has been declared bj Budba that the five khandas are like a 
vessel in which all sentient beings are placed. The rdpakkhando 
are like a mass of foam, that gradually forms and then vanishes 
The wedanakhando are like a bubble dancing upon the surface of 
the water. The sannyakhando are like the uncertain mirao-e that 
appears in the sunshine. The sankharokhando are like the plan- 
tain-tree (without firmness or solidity). And the winyana- 
khando are like a spectre, or magical illusion. In this manner is 
declared the impermanency of the five khandas. 

7. Identity', Indwiduality ; and Moral Betrihution. 

1. (As all the elements of existence are said to be included in 
the five khandas, it is evident that Budhism does not recoo-nize 
the existence of a spirit or soul; and that this assertion is not 
made without adequate authority will be seen from the additional 
extracts now to be made upon the same subject, taken princi- 
pally from the Questions of Milinda.) 

2. In the commencement of the conversations that were held 
between Milinda and Hagasena, the king said, “ How is your re- 
verence known? What is your name?” Hagasdna replied, 

I am called Mgasena by my parents, and by the priests and 
others ; but Hagasena is not an existence, or being, pugala.”* 
Milinda: “Then to whom are the various offerings made (that 
are presented to you as priest) ? Who receives these offerings ? 
Who keeps the precepts ? Who enters the paths ? There is no 
merit or demerit ; neither the one nor the other can be acquired;; 
there is no reward ; no retribution. Were any one to kill Mga- 
sena he would not be guilty of murder. You have not been in- 
structed; nor have you been received into the priesthood. Who 
is Mgasena ? What is he ? Are the teeth Hagasena ? Or is 
the skin, the flesh, the heart, or the blood Hagasena? Is the 
outward form Yagasena? Are any of the five khandas (men- 
tioning each of them separately) Yagasena? Are all the five 
khandas (conjointly) Nagasena? Leaving out the five khandas, 

IS that wticli remains Mgasena ? ” All these questions were 
answered in the negative. Milinda : , “ Then I do not see Uaga- 

^ *^N4.gasena declares t]iat rupa, wgdana, saiinya, and winnyano, do neither 
jomtiy nor seyerally constitute the man (puggalo) and yet that without them 
he does not exist.— Eey. D. J. Q-ogerly. 
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sena. Nagasena is a mere sound witliout any moanino-. T’ou 
liaTe spoken an untruth. There is no Hagasena.” Nao-asena • 
“ Did your Majesty come here on foot or in a chariot ? ” Milinda • 
“ In a chariot.” Fagasena : “ What is a chariot ? Is the orna- 
mented cover the chariot ? Are the wheels, the spokes of the 
wheels, or the reins, the chariot? Is the seat, the yoke, or the 
, goad, the chariot? Are all these (conjointly) the chariot? 
Leaving out all these, is that which remains the chariot ? ” All 
these questions were answered in the negative. Mgas^na • 
“ Then I see no chariot ; it is only a sound, a name. In sayin<^ 
that you came in a chariot, you have uttered an untruth. There 
is no chariot. I appeal to the nobles, and ask them if it be 
proper that the great king of all Jambudwipa should utter an 
untruth ? The five hundred nobles who had accompanied the 
king declared that his majesty had not previously met with any 
one whose arguments were so powerful, and asked him what reply 
he would give. Milinda : “ No untruth have I uttered, venerable 
priest. The ornamented cover, the wheels, the seat, and the 
other parts j all these things united, or combined, form the 
chariot. They are the usual signs by which that which is 
called a chariot is known.” Nagasena : “In like manner, it is 
not the skin, the hair, the heart, or the blood that is Nagasena. - 
All these united, or combined, form the acknowledged sign by 
which Nagasena is known; but the existent being, the man, is] 
not hereby seen. The same things were declared by Budha to 
the priestess Wajira:— ‘As the various parts, the different 
adjuncts of a vehicle, form, when united, that which is called a 
chaiuot ; so, when the five khandas are united in one aggregate, 
or ^ body, they constitute that which is called a being, a living 
existence*’ ” 

3. (Though an interruption to the narrative of iSfagasena, an 
extract from the work called Amawatura will be explanatory of 
his argument x'elativc to the Ego, the self}. W^hen Budha was 
visited by a tirttaka called Sachaka, the sage declared to him 
the impermanency of all the elements of existence. Sachaka re- 
jjlied, “ If there be in any field plants or seeds, it is from the 
earth that they receive their increase ; agriculture and commerce 
are also cairied on by means of the earth. In like manner (it 
has been declared by some} the I’lipa, or outward form is the 
dtma, the self, the man, and that by means of therdpameiut and 
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demerit are acqnired ; the wedana are the self (others have said) 
and that by means of the wedana merit and demerit are ac- 
qnired; the sannya are the self (others have said), and that by 
means of the sannya merit and demerit are acqnired ; the same 
has been said of the sanskhara and the winyana (by others) ; the 
\ five khandas are to the sentient being like the ear|;b.to. the . plants 
\and seeds, as by means of them nierit anU demerit are acqnired. 
But yon, sir, deny that there is an atma, that the being possesses 
a self ; yon say that the five khandas are anatma, unreal, without 
a self.” Bndha replied, “Ton say that the rfipa is yourself* 
that the wedana are yourself ; the sannya are yourself ; the 
sanskhara are yourself ; the winyana are yourself ; is it not so ? ” 
Sachaka: “This is not my opinion alone : it is that of all who 
are around me.” Budha: “It is with you that I argue; let 
there be no reference to those who are around.” Sachaka : “I 
repeat what I have said : the rdpa and other khandas are my- 
self.” Budha: “To prove that the five khandas are not the 
atma, the self, and that they exist without an atma, I will ask 
you a question. The authority of the anointed king, born of the 
royal caste, is supreme in the country that he governs ; whom he 
will, he appoints to death ; whom he will, he reduces to poverty ; 
whom he will, he banishes from the country. Kosol, and Ajasat, 
and the Lichawi princes, and the princes of Malwa, all possess 
this power ; in their several countries their authority is supreme ; 
is it not so ? ” The tirttaka replied that this statement was correct, 
but by so doing he forged a weapon for his own destruction; 
because, if the people were killed, or fined, or banished, it must 
have been contrary to their own will ; and therefore the atma 
can have no power over the rdpa and other khandas ; it cannot 
f preserve them. Budha: “Yppy^sayth is yourself; 

[ that it exists by means of the atma; now if you determine that 
I the rdpa shall be in this way, or that it shall be in that way, will 
l it be obedient to your will, or to the authority of the atma ? ” It 
is evident that if we will our body to be of such a colour, or not 
of such a colour, or to be beautiful as a gem, we have no power 
to determine these things ; we cannot carry our will into effect, 
it will not be accomplished. The tirttaka saw, therefore, that he 
was conquered ; and he reflected thus If I say that the rdpa 
and other khandas are sustained by the atma, the Lichawi 
princes will say to me, ^ Themhow is it that your person is not 
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as comely and beautiful as ours ? ’ and if I say that it is not thus 
sustained, Gdtama will say that it is contrary to my former de- 
claration.” He, therefore, remained silent. Budha again said 
to him, “You say that the rdpa is the self, that it is sustained 
by the atma. How if you determine that your outward form, 
nipa, shall be beautiful, will it thus happen, will your wish be 
accomplished ? You say that the wedana are the self, that they 
are sustained by the atma; now if you determine that the 
wedana shall be pleasant, will it thus happen ? The same 
question was asked relative to the other khandas, and to all the 
tirttaka replied in the negative. Budha : “ Are the five khandas 
permanent or impermanent ? ” Sachaka : “ Impermanent.” 
Budha : “ Is that which is impermanent connected with satis- 
faction or sorrow ? ” Sachaka : “ With sorrow.” Budha : “ If 
death is followed by life, and thus a repetition of sorrow is en- 
dured, is it not from ignorance that any one says, I belong to 
that, or, that belongs to me ; the atma belongs to the five 
khandas, or the five khandas belong to the atma? ” Thus was 
Sachaka overcome, as he was brought to confess that the five 
khandas are impermanent, connected with sorrow, unreal, not 
the self. 

4. (To return to the narrative of Hagasena). The king 
enquired of the priest how old he was when he was ordained, 
and he replied that he was seven years of age? Milinda: “Is 
the ‘ seven ’ of which you speak attached to you or to the years ; 
does the seven -exist because of you, or do you exist because of 
the seven ? ” At this moment the fine form of the monarch, with 
all his royal ornaments, was reflected on the ground, and 
Hagasena said to him, “When your shadow appears in a vessel 
of water, are you the king, or is the shadow the king?” 
Milinda : “ I am the king; the shadow is not the king; because 
of me the shadow appears.” Hagaseua: “In like manner, I 
was ordained when I was seven years of age ; but I was not the 
seven ; because of me the seven existed.” 

5. The king requested to hold farther conversation with Ha- 
gasena ; and when the priests said that kings are impatient of 
contradiction and sometimes punish their opponents, he replied 
that he did not wish to be regarded as a king whilst they were 
carrying on their argument. Milinda said it was then^ate ; 
and after requesting that the discussion might be renewed on 
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tlie following day, in the interior of the palace, he moiiiLted his 
chariot and returned home. The next morning N'agasena 
attended by 80,000 priests, went to the palace, when one of the 
nobles respectfully said, “We call you ISTagasena; who is 
Nagasena ? ” The priest replied, “ Who do you think is INaga- 
sena ” The noble : “ The living breath, pranawata, that is 

within ISTagasena ; that which is inspirated and expirated ; this 
is ISTagasena.” The priest: “Does the breath of those who 
play upon reeds, or horns, or trumpets, or who sound the conch 
return to them again?” The noble: “INo.” The priest- 
“ Then how is it that those who blow these instruments do not 
die?” The noble: ‘‘ I am not able to argue with so acute a 
reasoner; pray tell me how it is.” The priest : “ The breath is 
not the life ; it is only aswasa and praswasa, that which is 
inspirated and expirated, it is merely an element of the body, 
kaya-sanskara. ” 

6. The king said to Fagasena, when the discussion was 
recommenced, “A being is born from his mother’s womb. Does 
that being continue the same until his death, or does he become 
another?” Mgasena : “He is not the same; neither is he 
another.” When the king requested him to explain this by a 
figure he said, “ What think you ? At one time you were a child, 
young in years, small in person, and unable to rise; are you 
now that child, or have you become an adult ? ” Milinda : 
“I am not that child now; I am another; an adult.” Mga- 
sena: “Then if this be the case, if you have become another, 
there is no mother, no father, no teacher, no disciple, no one 
who obeys the precepts, no wise person; the embryo in its 
different stages is not nourished by the same mother ; he who 
learns the sciences is another; he who commits sin hs another; 
he who is punished is another.” Mihnda: “ Why do you state 
these things ? ’ hTagasena: “I was once a child, carried in the 
arms, but now I am an adult ; by means of this body, the 
embryo in its different stages, the youth, and the adult, are 
united together, or connected. When a man lights a lamp, does 
the same lamp continue to burn during the whole night ? ” 
Milinda : “ Yes. ’ Hagasena: “ What, is there the same flame 
in the middle watch that there is when the lamp is first 
lighted ? * Milinda : “ Ho.” Hagasena : “ Is there the same 
flame in the morning watch?” Milinda: “Ho.’’ H%asena: 
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‘'What, is there one wick in the evening watch, and another in 
the middle watch, and another in the morning watch ? ” 
Milinda: “ Ko ; the lamp burns through the whole of the night, 
because it has the same wnck.” Mgasena : “ In the same way, 
great king, one being is conceived ; another is born ; another 
dies ; when comprehended by the mind, it is like a thing that 
has no before, and no after; no preceding, no succeeding 
existence. Thus the being -who is born, does not continue the 
same, nor does he become another ; the last winyana, or 
consciousness, is thus united with the rest for, he is thus 
connected with the last winyana).'^ Again milk that has been 


put by for a night becomes curd ; from, this curd comes butter ; 
and this butter turns to oil ; now if any one were to say that 
that milk is curd, or that it is butter ; would he speak cor- 
rectly ? ” Milinda: “Ko : because of the milk, oil has gradually 
been produced.” Kagasena: “In the same way, one being is 
conceived, another is born, another dies ; when comprehended 
by the mind, it is like that which has no before and no after ; no 
preceding, no succeeding existence. Thus the being who is born 

does not continue the same, neither does he become another; the 




last winyana is thus united with the rest (or, he is thus con- 
nebted with the last wdnyana).” 

7. Again, the king said to hfagasena, “What is it that is con- 
ceived ? ” Nagasena replied, “These two : nama 
Milinda : “ Are the same nama and rdpa that are conceived here, 
or in the present birth, conceived elsewhere, or in another 
birth?” Mgasena: “No: this njlma and rdpa (or mind and 
body) acquires karma, whether it be good or bad: and by 


means of tins karma, another nama and riipa is produced.” 
Milinda : “ Then if the same nama and riipa is not again pro- 
duced, or conceived, that being is delivered from the con- 
sequences of sinful action.” Mgasena: “How so? If there be 
no future birth (that is, if nirwaua be attained), there is 
deliverance ; but if there be a future birth, deliverance from the 


* I am net able to tranakto the last clause of this sentence in any way 
that does not leave it doubtiul whether I have rightly apprehended the 
meaning. By one priest whom I consulted, ifc is said to mean, “ The last 
winyana is the real being ; emphatically, the man.^’ But the whole" sentence 
is thus translated by Mr. Gogerly from the original PaH, “ Thus, great Ling, 
a living being flows on ; one is eonceived, another born, another dies j nows 
on as being neither the preceding nor the succeeding ; it is not the same, or 
yet another ; and so proceeds to the last accession of consciousness.” 
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consequences of sinful action does not necessarily follo-w. Thus 
a man steals a number of mangos, and takes them away but 
be is seized by the owner, who brings him before the kino-' and 
says, ‘ Sire, tMs man has stolen my mangos.’ But the robber 
replies, ‘ I have not stolen Ms mangos ; the mango be set in 
the ground was one; these mangos are other and different to 
that ; I do not deserve to be punished.’ Now, your majesty 
would this plea be valid ; would no punishment be deserved ? 
Milinda: “He would certainly deserve punishment.” Naga- 
sena : “ Why ? ” Milinda : “ Because, whatever he may say, the 
mangos he stole were the product of the mango originally set by 
tbe man from whom they were stolen, and therefore punishment 
ought to be inflicted.” Nagasena : “In like manner, by means 
®f the karma produced by this naina and rupa another n<ima and 
rdpa is caused ; there is therefore no' deliverance (in this way) 
from the consequences of sinful action. (The same process 'is 
illustrated by the sowing of grain and the setting of the sugar- 
cane). Again, a man lights a fire in the dry season, and by his 
neglecting to extinguish it another fire is produced, which sets 
fire to his neighbour’s rice-field, or to his field of dry grain. The 
owner of the field seizes him, and bringing him before the king, 
says, ‘ Sire, by this man my field has been burnt ; but the m^ 
replies, ‘ I did not burn his field ; true, I neglected to put out a 
fire I had kindled, but the fire kindled by me was one, the fire 
that burnt his field was another ; would it be right that upon 
such a plea he should be released? ” Milinda: “No; because 
the fire that did the damage was produced by the fire that he 
kindled and neglected to put out.” Nagasena: “Again, a man 
takes a light, and ascending into an upper room there eats his 
food ; but whilst doing so the flame of his lamp sets fire to the 
thatch of the roof ; by this means the house is burnt, and not 
this house alone, but the other houses of the village. Then the 
vfilagers seize him, and say, ‘Man, why did you burn our 
village?’ But he replies, ‘ Good people, J did not bum your 
Village ; I was eating my food by the light of a lamp, when the 
flame rose and set fire to the thatch of the roof'; but the flame 
that I kindled was one, and the flame that burnt the housewas 
another, and the flame that burnt the village was another.’ 
Now were he to persist in this plea when brought before the 
king, the decision would still be given against him ; for this 
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reason, because tbe flame that burnt the village was caused by 
the flame from tbe thatch, and this flame was caused by the 
flame from the lamp. A.gainj a man gives money to a girl for a 
maintenance, that afterwards he may marry her ; the girl grows 
up, when another man gives her money and marries her. 
Hearing this, the first man demands the girl, as he has given 
her money ; but the other man replies, ‘ INo ; the girl to whom 
you gave the money was a child, but this is a grown-up young 
woman ; she cannot therefore belong to you/ How if such a 
plea as this were set up in the court, it would be given against 
the man who made it ; for this reason, ■ that the child had 
gradually grown into the woman. Again, a man purchases a 
vessel of milk from the cowherd, and leaves it in his hand until 
the next day: but when he comes at the appointed time to 
receive it, he finds that it has become curd ; so he says to the 
cowherd, ‘ I did not purchase curd ; give me my vessel of milk/* 
How if a case like this were brought before your majesty, how 
would you decide it ? ” Milinda : '' I should decide in favour of 
the cowherd, because it would be evident that the curd had 
been produced from the milk.” Hjigasena : “In like manner, 
one mind and bp d^ dies ; another mind and body is conceived ; 
but as tKe second mind and body is produced by (the karma of) 
the first mind and body, there is no deliverance (by this means)’ 
from the consequences of moral action/’ ^ 

8. The king then said to Hagasena, “You have spoken of 
naina ^md rdpa ; what is the meaning of these terms ?”t The 
priest replied, “ That which has magnitude is riipa ; nama is the 
exceedingly subtle faculty that exercises thought.” Milinda : 
“ How is it that the nama and rupa are never produced sepa- 
rately?” Hagasdna: “ They are connected with each other, like the 
flower and the perfume. And in this way : if no germ be formed 
in the fowl no egg is produced; in the ovarium of the fowl there 
is the germ and the shell, and these two are united to each other ; 
their production is contemporaneous. In like manner, if there 

* This argument appears in the Friend for Sept. 1838, translated from the 
Pali by the Bev. I). J. Gogerly. 

f “ The words translated body and soul are ndma and riipa ; they are of 
frequent occurrence, and are clearly defined in several parts of tbe Pitabas: 
ruga signifies the material form : nama signifies the whole of the^mental 
powers ; the two combined signifies the complete being, body and mind/’-— 

Key. I), J. Gogerly. ' 
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be no nama tbere is no riipa ; tliey are consociate ; tbeir existence 
is coeval ; thej accompany eacb other (as to the species but 
not as to the individual), during infinitude.” 

9. The king enquired v^hat v^as the meaning of this infinitude * 
or period of time, or duration, infinitely long ; and ISTagas^na 
replied, ‘‘ It is divided into past, future, and present.” Mihnda- 
“Has time an existence (or is there such an existence as time)?” 
IsTagasena: “There is time existent, and time not existent” 
Milinda : “ What is time existent, and v^hat is time not existent 
Nagasena : “When a sentient being, after repeated births, is no 
more, or becomes extinct, to him time is not existent. But 
■when a being is still receiving the reward of moral action or 
doing that for which he shall afterwards receive a recompense 
and is subject to a repetition of existence, to him there is time. 
When a being dies, and receives another birth, there is time 
existent ; but when a being dies, and is not subject to a repeti- 
tion of existence, does not receive future birth, then time is not 
existent ; nirwana is attained, time is no longer.” 

10. After this explanation, the king said, “ What is the root 
or beginning of past duration, what of future duration, what of 
present duration ?” Hagasena replied (repeating the pratitya- 
samuppMa-chakra, or circle of existence), “The beginning of 
past, f utui e, and present duration is awidya~nam~mdha, ignorance 
or deception, which is like a bandage tied over the eyes, and is 
deceived relative to the four great truths, not knowing them. 
Moha is so called because it cleaves to that which is evil, and 
does not cleave to that which is good ; it does not understand 
the union of the five khandas, nor the nature of the sight and 
other senses proceeding from the six ayatanas, or sentient 
organs ; it does not perceive the nothingness of the eighteen 
dhatus, or elements ; it does not regard the superiority of the 
shad-indrayas ; and it is subject to repeated birth in diferent 
worlds and various modes of existence. B y nf ix iaTiq. fUn 
twenty-nine descriptions of chitta, or modes of thought possess- 
ing merit or demerit, are produced ; by means of the twenty- 

ninq descriptions of chitta, or merit «^nd demerit, the ' nin^n 

descripions of pratisandhi-winyana (pilisanda-ganna-chitta) or 
actual consciousness, is produced ; by means of actual conscious- 
ness nfea and riipa, body and mind, or the five khandas is . 
produced ; by means of nama and riipa the six ayatanas, or 
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organs of sense aie produced; by means of the six organs of 
sense the six modes of phassa, contact, or touch are produced ; 
by means of the six modes of contact, the three modes of wedana' 
or sensation, are produced ; by means of the three modes of 
sensation the 108 modes of trisnawa, or evil desire, are produced ; 
by" means of the 108 modes of evil de.sire, the four modes of 
upadana, or the cleaving to existence, are produced ; by means 
of the four modes of cleaving to existence, the three modes of 
bha-wa, or actual existence, are produced ; by means of the three 
modes of actual existence jatiapadima, or birth, is produced ; by 
means of birth the breaking up of the five khandas, called 
death; as -well as the excess of maturity, called decay; and 
sorrow, weeping, pain, and mental anguish, are produced. In 
this way it is that the beginning of duration does not appear.”^ 



outward objects ot ) tlie senses ; Irom them contact ; from it, thirst or desire ■ 
from It, embiyotic (p ijsica ) existence j from it, birth, or actual physicai 
assistance ; from it, all the distinctions of genus and species among animate 
beings ; from theni, decay and death, after tlie manner and period peculiar 
to each, buch is the jii'ocession of all things into existence from awidya, or 
delusion; and m the inverse order to that of their procession, they retro- 
grade into non-existence. And the egress and regress are both karmas 
wherefore this sj^tem is called karmika. (Sakja to his disciples in the Hacha 
Bhagayati.) JElodgson s Illustrations. By Csdma iKorosi it is called 
dependent connexion or casual concatenation (of twelve things) *—1 
Ignorance. 2. Comi»si(,ion, or notion. 3. Cognition. 4. Name and body.’ 
0 . oix senses. 6. I ouch. 7. Perception. 8. Affection. 9. Ablution 10 
Existence. 11. Birth. 12. Old age and death. Everything, hut especially 
the human soul, depends for its existence on the causal concatenation.” "We 
have the same fecheme in the hralmianical accounts of the Budhist system. 
Ignorance, or error, is the mistake of supposing that to be durable which 
is _ but momentary. Thence comes passion, comprising desire, aversion 
delusion, &c. Ifrom these, commencing in the embryo with paternal seed and 
uterine blood, ^comes the rudiment of body ; its flesh and blood : it is name 
and shape. ^ Thence the sites of six organs, or seats of the senses, consist- 
®f sentiment, elements, name and shape (or body) in relation to hiTn 
whose organs they are. Trom coincidence and conjunction of the organs 
y itb, the name and shape (that is, with body), there is feeling or experience 
of heat or cold, &c., felt by the embryo or embodied being. Thence is 
sensation of pleasure, pain, &c. Tollows tliirst, or longing for renewal 
of pleasurable icelmg and desire to shun that which is painful. Thence 
IS eflbrt or exertion of body or speech. From this is condition of merit or 
dement. Thence comes birth or aggregation of the five branches. The 
maturity of those five branches is decay. Their dissolution is death . . 
Upon_ death ensues departure to another w^rld. Thar is followred by return 
to this wpi'ld. And the course of eiTor, with its train of consequences, 

M Essays, i. 394. The Chinese 

scheme agrees, in a remarkable manner, with the qireceding extracts. I give 
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Milinda: ‘‘Will you explain what yon have said by a familiar 
figure?” Mgaseiia: “A man sets a seed, or nut, in the 
ground; from this seed proceeds a germ, which gradually in- 
creases in size until it becomes a full-grown tree, and produces 
fruit; in that fruit is another seed or kernel which is put into 
the ground, and this also germinates, gradually comes a tree, 
and bears fruit; of tliis process ^,,n^ beginning can .be perceived ; 
and in like manner the beginning of duration does not appear. 
Again, a^B^ produces an egg, and this egg produces another 
fowl, and this fowl produces another egg ; in this way, no end 
can be perceived to this process ; and it is the same with dura- 
tion.” The priest then drew a well-defined circle on the ground, 
and asked the king if he could show him the beginning of it or 
the end ; but he replied that he was not able. JSTagasena : “ It 
is in this way that Budha has propounded the pratitya-samup- 
pada-chakra, or circle of existence. On account of the eye and 
the outward form, eye-consciousness, or sight is produced; from 
the union of these three, contact is produced ; from contact, the 
three modes of sensation ai^e produced; from sensation, evil 
desire is produced; from evil desire, karma is produced; so 
again, from karma, by means of the eye, eye-consciousness is 
produced. There is no end to this order of sequences. Again, 


it in the words of M. Klaproth. We may hereby learn that the grand 

• J.1, - - 1* j. ji _ j j v ° 



naissance ; la connaissance agissant, produit le nom et le titre; le titre 
agissant, produit les six entrees ; les six entrees agissant, produisent le 
plaisir renouvele ; le plaisir renouvele agissant, produit le desir; le desir 
agissant, produit T amour ; 1’ amour agissant, produit la caption ; la caption 
agissant, produit la possession ; la ])ossession agissant, produit la naissance j 
la naissance agissant, produit la vieillesse et la mort, la douleur et la compas- 
sion, le chagrin et la suffrance, qui sont les peines du coeur et V instrument de 
grandes calamites. Quand rUme est une fois tombee dans cette alternative de 
la vie et de la mort, si elle veut hbtenir la doctrine, elle doit interrompre 
r amour et eteindre et supprimer les passions et les desirs. Quand la 
quietude est venue, alors Tignorance s’eteint; I’ignorance etant eteinte,'alors 
Faction s’eteinte ; Faction s’eteignant, alors la connaissance s’eteint ; la con- 
naissance s’eteignant, alors le nom et le titre s’eteignant ; le nom et le titre 
etant eteints, alors les six entrees s’eteignant; les six entrees s’eteignant, 
alors le plaisir renouvele s’eteint: le plaisir renouvele etant eteint, alors le 
desir s’eteint ; la douleur eteinte, alors F amour s’eteint ; Famour etant 4teint, 
alors la caption s’eteint ; la caption etant eteinte, alors la possession s’eteint; 
la possession s’eteignant, alors , la^naissance s’eteint ; la naissance s’^teignaat, 
alors la Tieillesse et la mort, la tristesse, la conipassion, la douleur et la! 
BoufFrance, les peines du coeur et les grandes calamites ont pris on : c’est Cf 
qu’oii appelle avoir trouv4 la doctrine.” 
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from tbe ear and sound, ear-consciousness, or hearing, is pro- 
duced ; from the nose and perfume, nose-consciousness or smell 
is produced; from the tongue and flavour, tongue-consciousness’ 
or taste, is produced ; from the body, and the tangible object 
body-consciousness, or touch, is produced ; from the mind and ■ 
the object of mental perception, mind consciousness, or thouo'ht 
is produced. From the union of the three in each of these , 
classes, contact is produced ; from contact, sensation; from I 
sensation, evil desire, from evil desire, karma ; from karma, 
conscioiisiiBSS , cmd, so on witliout 8jny limit to tlio process In 
like nmnner, th.e beg’iniiiii^ of duration does not appear/’ 

The king; again said to ISfagasena, “Yon have declared that 
the beginning does not appear; of what is it that this beginning 
has been predicated ? ISTagasena : “ It is spoken of past dura- 
tion.” Milinda : “ Is it true of all things that the beginning 
does not appear ? Hagasena : “ Of some things it appears, 
and of some it does not appear.” Milinda: “ In what way ?” 
Mpsena: Formerly all things, of whatever kind, were entirely 
a"widyamana, lost in confusion, or covered from the sight; 
their beginning does not appear ; but when that which was not 
existent comes into existence, is produced and destroyed, of this 
(which may be regarded as referring to each separate indivi- 
duality in the sec]|^uence of existence} the beginning does appear.” 
Milinda : If that which was non-existent comes into existence, 
and after coming into existence is destroyed, is not its destruc- 
tion entire and absolute, from being thus, as it were, cut off at 
both ends ? Hagasena : “It receives the destruction of awid- 
yawa, or non-perception.” Milinda: “But can that which is 
awidyawa, and cut off at both ends, continue to exist ?” Mga- 
sena: “It may.” Milinda: “But can it exist from the 
beginning.” Hagasena : “ It may exist from the beginning.” The 
priest then repeated the comparison of the seed and the tree ; the 
khandas are like the seed (the beginning and the end of each sepa- 
rate tree being apparent, though the beginning of the process by 
which this sec|uence of trees came into existence cannot be traced) . 

11. The king enquired of lilagasena if any sanskhara-dharmma- 
kenek, or sentient being, exists ,* and if so, what is the nature of 
that being ? In reply, the priest repeated the circle of existence. 

On receiving this answer, the king said, “ Does the being that 
has no Existence come into existence ?” Mgasena: “Is this 

2 ,G 2 
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palace, or any lioiise in wliicli yon may happen to be, a non-ex- 
istent object brought into existence ?” Milinda: ^VThe timbers 
■were produced in the forest; the clay used in its construction 
was in the ground ; by the exertions of men and women (from 
these materials), the palace was produced.” ITagasena: ‘‘In like 
manner, no being is produced from that which is non-existent ; 
|:, there is no such being. All sentient beings are produced-from 
I something that previously existed. Thus, if a seed or root be cast 
into the ground, it gradually increases in size, and becomes a tree, 
which bears dowers and fruit ; the tree is not a non-existent thinff 
brought into existence ; there is no such tree. Again, a potter 
takes clay from the earth, and therewith manufactures different 
kinds of vessels ; these vessels are not something non-existent 
brought into existence ; they are produced from that which pre- 
I viously existed. Again, for the production of sound from the 
■V'ena (a stringed instrument frequently referred to in eastern 
story) there must be the frame, the skin, the body, the wood, the 
strings, and the handle, together with the skill of the player, or 
no sound is produced ; all these things are previously requisite 
that the sound may be elicited. Again, if there be no piece of 
wood to be rubbed and no upper piece, and no string for the 
binding of the pieces together, and no exertion of the man, and 
no rag, fire cannot be produced ; but if there be all these things, 
fire may be elicited. Again, unless there be the joti-pasana, or 
burning-glass, and the rays of the sun, and the dried cow-dung 
no fire can be produced ; but if there be all these things, fire may 
be elicited. Again, if there be no mirror, and no light, and no 
face, no reflection of the features is produced; but if there be all 
these things, an image of the features majr be produced. In all 
these instances it is not a non-existent object that is produced ; 
the production is from something that previously existed ; and 
the same is to be predicated of the sentient being.” 

12. Again, the king said to IsTagasena, “Is there such a thing 
as the wedagu, is such a thing received ?” hr^asena;^ Whatis 
this w edagu of which you speak ?” Milinda : “ It is pr4na-jiwa, 
it is inward life, or the internal living principle, by means of 
which figure is seen by the eye, sound is heard by the ear, odour 
is smelled by the nose, flavour is- tasted by the tongue, the tan- 
gible object is felt by the body, and thoughts are perceived by the 
mind. Thus, we sit in this palace, and when we are wishful to 
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see any object tbrongli any of tbe windows, we look oat of that 
particular window, whetber it be towards the east, the south, the 
west, or the north ; even so, if the inward living principle be 
wishful to look out by the eye, or any other of the sentient organs, 
it looks out by that particular aperture or door.” Nagasena: '‘I 
also will say something relative to the six organs of sense ; you 
must pay attention to what I say. If the inward living principle 
sees objects by the eye, we who are sitting here ought to see the 
same object by whatever window we might look out,^^ whether 
by the eastern window, the southern, the western, or the northern • 
so also the inward living principle would see the outward object 
by means of the eye, but not by that alone ; it would see as well 
by the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, and the mind ; and it 
would hear sound equally by the eye, the nose, the tongue, the 
body, and the mind ; it would smell, in the same way, by the 
eye, the ear, the tongue, the body, and the mind; it would taste 
by the eye, the ear, the nose, the body, and the mind ; it would feel 
by the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the mind; it would 
think by the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the body. We 
who are in this palace, by putting our heads far out of tbe 
window, can clearly discern various objects; in like manner, by 
the same rule, when the inward living principle opens the windowy^ 
of the eye, it ought to see clearly all the objects in an extended 
prospect ; and when it opens the window of the ear, and that of 
the nose, or the tongue, it ought distinctly to hear the sounds in 
the same space, and to smell the odours, and to taste the flavours, 
and to feel the objects. Were the noble, Dinna, who is near jou 
there, to go out of the door, could you tell that he had left this 
place, and gone out ?” Milinda ; Yes.” Nagasena : “ And if 
he were to return into the interior of the palace, could you tell 
that he had returned, and was standing in your presence?” 
Milinda : Yes.” lSr%as4na : And can the inward living prin- 
ciple, when it has anything upon the tongue possessing flavour, 
tell whether it be sweet, sour, salt, bitter, acrid, or pungent ?” 
Milinda ?' “ Yes.” Mgas4na : “ And when that which possesses 
flavour enters into the stomach, can the inward living principle 

^ And they who say, as some do, that the eye sees not anything, but it is 
the soul only that seeth through them, as through open doora, obserre not, 
that if the eyes wer-e like doors, we might see things much better if our eyes 
were out, as if the doors were taken away.-— Epicurus, according to Laertius 
and Luoretian. 
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tell wlLethex" it be sweet, sour, salt, bitter, acrid, or pungent ?’’ 
Milinda: “No.” Nagasena : “Then your two declarations do 
not agree with eacb. other. Suppose a man to have a hundred 
measures of honey, the whole of which is poured into one large 
Tessel ; now if he puts his head into the vessel, whilst his mouth is 
bound over with a cloth tightly drawn, can he then discern 
whether the honey be sweet or sour ?” Milinda : “No.” Nagasenal 

Why Milinda : “ Because the sweetness did not enter into 
his mouth.” Nagasena : “ Then your two declarations do not 
agree with each other.” Milinda: “Will you be kind enough 
to explain these matters to me ?” The priest then again repeated 
the circle of existence, and said, “ There is no such thing as the 
inward living principle of which you speak ; there is no wedagu 5 
besides that which is set forth in the circle of existence, there is 
no such a thing as the wedagu connected with the body.” 

But the king (as if not satisfied by the answer he had received) 
again said to Nagasena, “ Is there such a thing as the wedagu ?” 
N%asena: “There is not.” Milinda: “Is there any separate 
being, any distinct principle of existence, connected with (or at- 
tached to) the nama-rupa ?” Nagasena : “ There is not.” Milinda: 
“ Then there is no one to endure the consequences of sin ; there 
is no responsibility.” Nagasena : “ If there were not conception 
in some other ]Dlace, then there would be no responsibility ; but 
there is this conception, and therefore the consequences of sin are 
endured. When a man steals a mango that belongs to some other 
person, is he not punished ?” Milinda: “Yes.” Nagasena: “But 
the mango that he steals is not the mango that the other man set 
in the ground as seed ; then why is he to be punished ?” Milinda: 
“ Because the mango that he steals was produced from the tree 
that grew from the mango that the other man set in good ground.’ ’ 
Nagasena: “ Even so, from the karma, whether it be connected 
with merit or demeiut, belonging to this nama-riipa, another 
nama-rdpa is produced (to which the karma is transferred) ; thus 
there is no release, in this manner (apart from the reception of 
nirwana), from the consequences of sin.” 

13. The king again said, “ Do the winyana, consciousness ; 
pragnyawa, wisdom; and the life that is in the body composed of 
various elements, produce one effect and embrace one idea, or are 
the effects and ideas multiform ?” Nagasena replied, “ The win* 
yana is like a man who, when he sees the gold coin called a 
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masuran, knows its denomination. Pragnyawa is like tke gold- 
smitk who when he sees the masuran, knows whether it be a 
counterfeit or a genuine coin. The life within the body is not a 
liying soul that enables the being who possesses it to eat, and 
drink, and go from place to place.” Milinda : Then if there be 
no living principle what is it that sees colours, shapes, &c., by 
the eye, hears sounds by the ear, smells by the nose, and so on ?’* 
N%asena : “ If there were a living soul that saw by the eye, it 
would still see clearly though the eye were plucked out; and the 
socket were empty ; though the ears were destroyed, it would 
still distinguish sounds ; though the tongue were cut out, it 
would still be able to disceiui flavours, &c. But we know that 
these consequences do not take place; as when there is no eye, 
there is no siglit, when there is no ear, there is no distinguishing 
of sounds, &c . ; and therefore there can be no such thing as a 
living soul that enables the being who possesses it to eat, and 
drink, and go from place to place. It has been declared by Budha 
that it is exceedingly difficult to say, this is touch, this is sensa- 
tion, this is perception, this is thought ; or to tell in what place 
the incorporeal thought resides. Were a man to go in a ship far 
out to sea, and take up a portion of water therefrom, could he 
say, this is from the Ganga, this from the Yamuna, this from the 
Achirawati, this from the Sarabhu, or this from the Mahi? We 
know that he would not be able ; and equally difficult, it has been 
declared by Budha, would it be to say, this is touch, this is con- 
sciousness, this is perception, &c. The king’s cook prepares de- 
licious food for the royal table, in which there is milk, pepper, 
onions, ginger, and many other savoury ingredients. His majesty 
on receiving the food says, ‘ Oh, cook, separate from each other 
the flavour of the milk, ginger, pepper, and other ingredients, and 
give each to me separately and alone.’ But this cannot be; they 
are all mingled together, and the taste of each may be perceived, 
but one flavour cannot be separated from the other. In like 
manner touch, sensation, perception, &c., may he severally 
experienced, but they do not admit of individual separation.” 

“ So is it with the sad-indrayas,” said Hagasena, “ and the 
other faculties ; they px*oduce one effect, inasmuch as they destroy 
evil desire. There are various sections in an army, but the 
object of all is the same; in the field of battle they subdue the 
opposing host : in like manner, the indrayas and other faculties 
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are manj, bat their object is the same : they overcome evil 
desire.” 

14. The king enquired the meaning of the -word sangsara ; 
and INagasena replied, “ There is birth in this world and then 
death; -after death there is birth in some other place; in that 
place also there is death ; and then there is birth again in some 
other place. Thus a man, after eating a mango, sets the stone 
in the ground ; from that stone another tree is produced, which 
gradually comes to maturity, and bears fruit ; the stone of one 
of these fruits is again set in the ground, and another tree is 
produced ; from this tree there are other fruits ; and thus the 
process goes on continually without any appearance of its end. 
It is the same with sangsara, or the sequence of existence.” 

16. The king again said, “You have declared, venerable 
priest, that the atma-bhawa (that which constitutes, or is in- 
cluded in, individual existence) does not go to any other place 
after death ; then is it born, or produced, or does it appear, in 
any other place?” JSTagasena: “It is.” Milinda : “WHl you 
explain this by a figure ?” JSTagasena : “A man from one lamp 
lights another ; by so doing does he extinguish the light of the 
first lamp?” JVEilinda : “Ho.”' Hagasena : “In like manner 
thekaya (literally the body, but here put asasynonyme for atma- 
bhawa), though it does not pass away from the place where it is, 

' is nevertheless produced in another place,” Milinda : “ Will you 
favour me with another explanation ?” JSTagasena : “ When you 
were a boy you were taught different slokas, or stanzas; but these 
slokas did not, when communicated to you, pass away from the 
mind of your teacher ; and it is the same with the atma-bhawa.” 

16. Another enquiry made by the king was this, “ A man dies 
here and is born in a brahma-loka ; another dies here at the 
same time, and is re-born in Kasmira ; which of these two will 
receive birth the first ?” JSfagasena : “ There will be no differ- 
ence.” Milinda: “Will you explain to me how this can 
happen?” Hagasena: “In what place were you born?” 
hlilinda: “In the village of Kalasi.” JST^asena: “How far is 
it from hence ?” Milinda: “About 200 yojanas.” JNagaseha: 
“How far is it to Kasmira?” Milinda: “Twelve yojanas.” 
JSragasena : ‘“Quickly think of your native village.” Milinda : 
“ I have done so.” Hagasena : “ JSTow quickly think of K^s- 
mira..” JMilinda : “ I have done so.” J!llagasena : “ Which of 
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these places did you tMnk about in the shortest space of time ?’' 
Milinda: ‘‘Thei’e is no difference: I can think of one as soon 
as the other.” IsTagasena : So also, when one being is re-born 
in a brahnia-ldka and another in Kasmira, they are both born at 
the same moment.” The priest illustrated the same position by 
the figure of two crows alighting on a tree at the same moment, 
one on an upper branch and the other on a lower; but the 
shadows of both i^each the earth at the same instant. 

17 , “ The same natna and rilpa,” it is said in the Wisudhi- 
margga-sanne, ^‘is not reproduced. As there is a different 
karma, that which is produced is a different being. When the 
elements of the body are broken up, or destroyed, they are 
never again produced, or brought into existence. They pass, as 
it were, into deep darkness, where they cannot be discovered by 
the unwise. As the karma has the power to produce new ele- 
ments, it is not necessary that the same elements should be 
produced again.” 

8 . ]2jeprod'Uctio7i. 

1. All quadrupeds, men, dewas, brahmas, and those who live 
in the axApa worlds, all beings that have nama and riipa, a mind 
and a body, are born because of karma, and are therefore called 
karmaja ; fire, and all things proceeding from seed, being pro- 
duced without any hetii, or cause exterior to themselves, are 
called hetuja ; and earth., rocks, water, and wind, being produced 
by irtu, season or time, are called irtuja; but space and nirwana 
are neither karmaja, hetuja, nor irtuja ; we cannot say of nir- 
wana that it is produced, nor can we say that it is not produced. 

2, When birth is ruled by karma, and there is the possession 
of much m,erit, it causes the being to be born as a kshastriya- 
mahasala, brahmana-maha-sal^i, or grahapati-maha-sala, or as a 
d4wa in one of the dawa-ldkas; sometimes by the oviparous 
(andaja) birth, as Kuntraputra *, at other times by the viviparous 
(jalabuja) birth, as men in general; or from the petal of a lotus, 
as Pokkharasatiya ; or by the apparitional (opapatika) hirfch, (in 
which existence is received in an instant in its fnll maturity), as 
Ambapl.li, There is also the sedaja birth, as when insects are 
produced from perspiration or putridity.* 

AocoKliBg.tO' .the Nyiy a',' system, Hie , distinct sorts of body are five' : 1 st,:' 
nngeneratad, as tlie gods and demi-gods ; 2nd, uterine, or viviparous ; 3rd, 
oviparous 5 4th, engendered in filth, as worms, nits, maggots, &c. ; 5 th, vegeta- 
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3. When conception takes place, it is by a portion of the karma 
possessed by some previous being, whilst the other portions 
of the karma form the different members, as the eye, ears, &c. 

4. The wind canses fowls to conceive, and the sound of rain 
has the same effect npon cranes. Dewas, pretas, and the beings 
in hell, are born by the apparitional birth, not from the womb; 
men, cattle, and other animals, are born from the womb, but 
their destiny is different, as some are born to the crown, some to 
the yellow robe, and some to the covering of skin. 

5. In the forest of Himala there is a rock called INern, of a 
golden colour, and it has this property, that whatever animal 
approaches it is turned to the same colour ; in like manner, 
whatever being receives birth, whether it be viviparous, appari- 
tional, or any other, he loses his previous nature, and receives 
that of the species to which he is attached by his birth. 

6. There are living things that eat grass; they nip the green 
or dry grass with their teeth; and eat it; they are horses, cattle, 
asses, goats, deer, and many others. Through the karma of 
previous births, sentient beings are thus born as graminivorous 
animals. There are living things that feed upon dung; they 
scent it from afar, and hasten towards it with the expectation 
of receiving the richest treat. As when the Brahmans have 
scented the sacrifice, they hasten towards it that they may par- 
take of it, so when these have scented the filth, they fly towards 
the spot that they may enjoy the feast; they are fowls and 
swine, dogs and jackals. This also is the consequence of crimes 
committed in previous births. There are living things that are 
born in darkness, and in the same darkness they live and die ; 
they are grubs and worms. This also is the consequence of 
previous karma. There are living things that exist in water, in 
which element they decay and die; they are fish, turtle, and 
alligators. This also is the consequence of previous karma. 
There are living things that are born in dunghills and filthy 
places; and others in putrid flesh, the corpses of animals, stale 
food^in cesspools, and places that receive the refuse of cities ; 

tive, or geminating. — Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, i. 270. The 
sceptics taught that some living things are generated from fire, as the crichet 
of the hearth ; some from stagnant water, as gnats ; some from sour wine, as 
scnipes ; some from slime, as frogs ; some from mould, as wbrms ; some from 
ashes, as beetles ; some from plants, as caterpillars ; some from fruits, as 
maggots j and some from putrified flesh, as bees from cattle and wasps from 
'horses.'' 
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but to give a perfect description of all that is suffered by the 
beings that are born as animals, even an age, or a hundred 
thousand ages, would not suffice. 


7. A man throws a perforated yoke into the sea. The east 
wind sends it in a westerly direction, and the west wind sends it 
in an eastei’ly direction ; the north wind sends it in a southern 
direction, and the south wind sends it in a northern direction. 
In the same sea tliere is a blind tortoise, which after the lapse of 
a hundred, a thousand, or a hundi-ed thousand years, rises to the 
surface of the water. Will the time ever come, when that 
tortoise 'will so rise up that ite neck shall enter the hole of the 
yoke ? It may ; but the time that would be required for the 
happening of this clmncc cannot be told; and it is equally 
difficult for the unwi.se being that has once entered any of the 
great liells to obtain birtli a« man. 


8. Wlxon ilie j>ower to rc-eeive birtli as man lias been obtained, 
conception takes place in various ways. Not long after Ananda 
began to say bana in tlic palace of tlie king of Kosala, bis 500 
queens eacli brough t fortli a son, and tbe whole of the 600 princes 
bore a striking resemblance to the priest. The tirttakas insi- 
nuated that Ananda had liecn a,cting improperly; but Budha, in 
order to remove the doubts of tlie king, repeated a gata, to this 
effect ; — There are nine wjiys in which conception may be pro- 
duced.* 1. In the usual manner. 2, By the simple attrition of 
two bodies of different sc?xes. 3. By umbilical attrition. 4. By 
looking steadfastly in the face of a man. 6. By the use of 
flowers or perfumes tliat have previously been in the possession 
of a man. 6. By eating tlie food left by a man. 7. By putting 
on, or using tlie gai’inentB that have been worn by a man. 
8. By the season, or time, as in periods of great heat, living 
rapidly produced. 9. By listening wantonly to the 


sweet voice of' a man.*’ 

9. ■ The ascetic Dukula, and his sister Parika, were bom in' 
Benares, tifmostrespectixble parents, who wereof thebrahmanical 
caste, ''Their previous Hrth had' been in a dewa-ldka. • Though 
thej'W'Cre so;naarfyxiada'te^^^^^^^^ yet '.as 'it was the custom' of their 
family, and '"tliey w.era very like 'each otlier, -both being exceed- 


. Befere the the paf-riiireli'Ilaksha, Imugn'roatureswere variO'Xisly 

'Pro'pa|at©d. hy'tli.e wi'll,. by sigl'it, by /toucli, 'and 'by the 'influence' of religious 
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inglj beautiful, they were married to each other by^ their 
relatives, notwithstanding their repugnance, as they were free 
from all evil desire. After living together some time in the city, 
they retired to a forest, where they began to practise the necessary 
discipline, in order that they might attain nirwana. But the 
dewas were jealous on account of the great merit they acquired; 
in consequence of which Sekra went to them, and told them it 
would be of great advantage if they had a son, as they were living 
alone in the forest ; but they resolutely rejected his advice. The 
dewa, however, told them that it might be done without trans- 
grossing the rules of asceticism, merely by umbilical attrition ; 
and upon hearing this, they took his advice, by means of which 
a son was conceived and born, who was called Sama. Thus there 
was conception without personal union, as fire imparts warmth 
to the substance with which it is not in actual contact.^^ 

10. In that which is said of sentient beings, trees are not in- 
cluded, as they do not possess a mind. In a former age when 
Bodhisat was the dewa of a tree, he said to a brahman who every 
morning asked the protection of the tree, and made offerings to it 
continually, ‘‘ The tree is not sentient ; it hears nothing, it knows 
nothing ; then why do you address it, or ask from it assistance 
At another time he said that a tree called out to the carpenter, a 
brahman, who was about to cut it down, “ I have a word to say ; 
hear my word.” But when he said that the tree called out, it was 
a figurative expression, as it was not the tree that spoke, but a 
d4wa who resided in the tree ; just as we say of a cart laden with 
grain, that it is a grain- cart, though in reality it is not a grain- 
cart, but a cart laden with grain ; or a man says that he will 
churn cream, when in reality it is not cream that he churns but 
butter ; or a man says that he will make such a thing, though the 
thinff of which he speaks is not in existence ; he regards a non. 
entity as if it were an entity.” 

11. The king of S%al said to ITagasena, When water is 
boiled, it makes a noise, as if it said chichita, or chitichita ; is this 
on account of the sufferings endured by living beings who are in 
the water, or from what cause does it proceed ?” IlTagasena re- 
plied, “ The water is not alive ; nor in the water is there anything 
that has life.” Milinda : “ But the sceptics say that there is life 

* Numerous instances are given of similar modes of conception, but they 
are too grossibr publication. 
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in the water ; they therefore forego the use of cold watef, and use 
it only when it is warm ; and they speak against the priests of this 
religion, saying that by the use of cold water they take life, and 
thereby transgress the precept. It would be well if this objection 
were removed.” Mgasena : “ It is on account of the fierceness of 
the fire alone that these noises are heard. When the ponds and 
other places dry up on account of the drought are there any 
noises ? If there were life in the water, they would be heard then, 
as well as in the other case. Again, when water and rice are put 
into a vessel and covered over, they remain still ; when put upon 
the fire they make these noises ; the water trembles, runs here 
and there, boils over, and makes a regular commotion. When 
water that has been received by the priest in his alms-bowl in 
going from house to house is put into a vessel, and covered over, 
it remains still ; there is no noise, no commotion ; but it is not so 
with the water of the sea ; you know how that rolls and roars.” 
Milinda : “ Yes ; I have heard the waves of the sea and seen them 
rising to the height of a hundred or two hundred cubits.” IsTaga- 
sena : “It is the wind that causes this difference. Again, when 
the drum is struck it gives forth a sound ; but there is no life in 
it; when it. is not struck it is silent. It is thus evident that 
though the water makes a noise when it is boiled, this is no proof 
tb'at there is life in it, or any living existence.” 

9. Karma. 

1. Karma includes both kusala and akusala, or merit and de- 
merit ; it is that which controls the destiny of all sentient beings. 

There are three principal meanings of the word kusala, viz., 
freedom from sickness, exemption from blame, and reward ; but 
as used by Budha its primary idea is that of cutting, or excision. 
It has a cognate use in the word kusa, the sacrificial grass that 
cuts with both its edges the hand of him who lays hold of it care- 
lessly, That which is cut by kusala is klesha, evil desire, or the 
cleaving to existence. Akusala is the opposite of kusala. That 
which is neither kusala nor akusala is awyakrata ; it is not 
followed by any consequence, it receives no reward, either good 
or’bad. 

Akusala is divided into wastu-kama and klesha-kama. To 
wastu-Mma belongs pan cha-k^ma, the modes of evil desire that 
are connected with the five senses. Elesha-kama is the same as 
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trisnawa (which may here be considered as the cleaving to exist- 
ence, whilst wastn-kama is the cleaving to existing objects). When 
the two kamas are conjoined, the state is called kama-wachara. 

There are eleven kama-bhawa, or states of existence in which 
there is kama. Even those who reside in the ariipa worlds are 
fignratively called kamawachara, as well as those in the riipa 
worlds. Thns we call a man a warrior though he may not at the 
time be actually fighting; it is his profession, that to which he is 
most accustomed, and which he may at any hour be called to ex- 
ercise, though now living in peace ; in like manner, the inhabitant 
of the aripa world, though he may not just now exercise kama, 
is exposed to its influence in the other states of existence that 
await him when this is concluded. That which is neither rdpanor 
ariipa is called lokottara, a state in which there is entire freedom 
from all kama. 

2. At the time that Gdtama resided in the wihara of Jetawana, 
there went to him a young brahman, named Subha, son of the 
prdhita of the king of Kosol, who said, “ Erom some cause or 
other mankind receive existence ; but there are some persons who 
are exalted, and others who are mean ; some who die young, and 
others who live to a great age ; some who suffer from various 
diseases, and others who have no sickness until they die ; some 
who have disagreeable persons, and others who are beautiful; some 
who are strong, and others who are weak ; some who have great 
authority and extensive possessions, as kings, and others who 
have none ; some who are of mean birth, and others who belong 
to the kshatra, brahman, and other high castes; some who are 
destitute of wisdom, and others who are extremely wise ; among 
individuals of the same species, man, these differences occur. 
What is their cause ? what is it that appoints or controls these 
discrepancies?” 

Budha made the same reply to all these queries, and it was as 
follows : — All sentient beings have their own individual karma, 
or the most essential property of all beings is their karma ; karma 
comes by inheritance, or that which is inherited (not from 
parentage, but from previous births) is karma; karma is the cause 
of all good and evil, or they come by means of karma, or on account 
of karma; karma is a kinsman, but all its power is from kusala and 
akusala ; karma is an assistant, or that which promotes the pro- 
, sperity of any one is his good karma ; it is the difference in the 
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karma, as to wketlier it be good or evil, that causes tbe difference 
in the lot of men, so that some are mean and others are exalted, 
some are miserable and others happy. 

When Bndha had made this reply. Subha still remained like a 
man with a bandage fastened over his eyes ; he was unable to 
comprehend its meaning ; and he therefore requested the sage to 
explain these things to him at great length, that he might un- 
derstand them more fully. 

Budha informed him that he would find it difficult to under- 
stand them, unless he paid the most profound attention ; but as 
he promised thus to listen, the teacher of the three worlds 
proceeded: — ‘"A woman or a man takes life; the blood of that 
which they have slain is continnally upon their hands; they live 
by murder ; they have no compassion upon any living thing ; 
such persons, on the breaking up of the elements (the five khan- 
das), will be born in one of the hells; or if, on acconnt of the 
merit received in some former birth, they are born as men, it will 
be of some inferior caste, or if of a high caste, they will die young, 
and this shortness of life is on account of former cruelties. But 
if any one avoid the destruction of life, not taking a weapon into 
his hand that he may shed blood, and be kind to all, and merciful 
to all, he will, after death, be born in the world of the dewas, or 
if he appear in this world, it will be as a kshatra, or brahman, or 
some other high caste, and he will live to see old age.” 

By many other examples of a similar kind did Budba illustrate 
the effects of karma ; proving thereby, to the satisfaction of 
Subha, who became a convert to the faith of Grotama, that the 
differences in the lot of men, as at present seen, are produced by 
the karma of previous births. {OJmlahamma wibhmiga-siltra.') 

3. There are eleven descriptions of karma: — 1. Drishta- 
dharmma-wedya. 2. TJpapadya-wedya. 3. Aparapariya-wedya. 
4. Yatgaru, 6. Yadasanna, 7. KritatwA 8. Jana. 9. 
Upasthainba. 10. Upapidaka. 11. Upaghata. 

The first, drishta-dharmma-wedya karma, whether it be 
kusala or akusala karma, is accoDiplished in the present birth ; 
or if not in the present birth, not at all, in which case it is called 
abhawa karma. It is then like grain that has been boiled, 
which will not germinate or grow, though it should be sown in 
the ground. Another comparison may illustrate this result. 
A hunter goes to shoot deer. He plants his trusty bow well, 
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tlie arrow flies in a straigM direction, and tlie animal is killed. 
But at another time the arrow misses its aim, the deer escapes ; 
and as the hunter cannot find it again, its fear having now led 
it far away, its escape is permanent ; it cannot again be caught. 
In like manner, when this description of karma does not 
produce its rightful consequences in the present birth, as to all 
future births it is ineffective, no result can be accomplished.^ 
The second description of karma is accomplished in the next 
birth, or not at all. Out of many results that are connected 
with this karma, only one is produced. Thus, when it is 
kusala karma, birth may be obtained in the brahma-loka ; and 
in this case, though other rewards may be due for other acts, 
they are not received. Again, when it is akusala karma, one of 
the five deadly sins may be committed, which will cause tbe 
being to be born in hell, in the next birth, where he will have to 
remain during a whole kalpa ; but if the whole of the five sins 
were committed, the punishment would be the same.f 

The karma called yadasanna is received when at the point of 
death. 

4. When the king of Sagal enquired where karma resides, its 
locality; Nagasena replied, ‘‘Karma is like the shadow, that 
always accompanies the body. But it cannot be said that it is 
here, or that it is there; in this place, or in that place; the 
locality in which it resides during the sequence of existence 
cannot be pointed out. Thus, there is a tree,- a fruit tree, but at 
present not in bearing; at this time it cannot be said that its 
fruit is in this part of the tree, or in that part, nevertheless it 
exists in the tree ; and it is the same with karma.’* 

5. On a certain occasion, when the priests had repeated to 
each other many things in praise of the power and greatness of 
Budha, the sage informed them that they were not to suppose 
that these advantages were produced by the Budlias themselves^ 
irrespective of other causes; but to remember that they were 
entirely the result of merit acquired in previous ages. Then 
one of the priests, rising from his seat, reverently said, “ My 
lord, the power and greatness you possess are seen by us;* but 
we wish also to know what was done by you in former ages by 

* The stories of Phrnnaka, Chinchi, and Supra Budha, are cited as m- 
stances of this karma. ' 

f T haye not met with any description of the other modes of karma. 
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reply, like a person taking a golden mirror from *a bag, related 
wkat ke kad done ; skewing tkat neitker ky kis own inkerent 
power, nor by tke assistance of tke dewas, bad ke obtained tke 
Bndkaskip, but by tke kusala karma of previous birtks. 

6. As men cannot % tkrongk tke air unless tkey kave tke 
power of tke irdkis j so no being can be born in a state of 
happiness wko kas not acquired merit. 

Tke wise man, wko would obtain merit, bends kis mind to tke 
avoiding of all demerit, and to tke destruction of tke demerit ke 
kas already received ; ke regards witk indifference, or ke does 
liot regard at all, tke objects tkat are presented to tke eye and 
other organs of sense. He also endeavours to gain all merit, 
and to retain tke merit ke kas already gained. In this way, kis 
mind is like a circle divided into four segments. 

Tke kusala-ckitta, or mind endowed witk merit, is received 
and retained by tke hearing of religious discourses ; tke per- 
formance of acts tkat in themselves are free from evil, and tke 
studying of suck lessons of wisdom as are beneficial in their 
tendency. To those who dwell in tke dewa-lokas tke kusala- 
ckitta is natural, tkey receive it wick their birth. It is also 
natural to those wko kave overcome evil desire, or kave 
attained to tke state of rakats. 

In tke kalpas in which there is no Budka, there are no years, 
seasons, months, titis, or nekatas. There is no teaching of tke 
dkarmma, or law. There is no saying, This is right, or. This is 
wrong. There is no acquiring of merit. 

Even when there is a Budka, tkey cannot acquire merit who 
are born in any of the eight hells, or in tke hell called Osupat ; 
tkey cannot receive tke news of kis birth, and there is no 
cessation to their torments. 

The beasts that are born upon the earth, because they are 
devoid of wisdom, cannot distinguish right from wrong. They 
are under tke influence of fear, and tkey possess evil desire and 
anger, but nothing more. Tkey are therefore unable to acquire 
merit. 

There are beings called pretas, who continually think with 
sorrow on their fate, from not having acquired merit in former 
birtks ; they are now tormented without ceasing by hunger and 

thirst, and have not the power of obtaining merit. 

Heitker can merit be acqnired^b^ in tke four ariipa 

2 H 
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worlds, as they cannot see Budha, nor hear his discourses. And 
those who live in the onter sakwalas, even though it he in the 
time of a supreme Bndha, are unable to acquire merit, for a 
similar reason. 

There are also other places in which merit cannot be obtained, 
such as IJturukuru, Pdrwawidesa, and Aparagodana, and the 
500 islands connected with each of these continents ; and in the 
same class are to be included the 500 islands of Jambudwipa, 
except Ceylon; and the barbarous countries of Jambudwipa. 
And even persons who are born in Jambudwipa, if they are 
maimed, deaf, blind, outcastes, idiots, or sceptics, are unable to 
acquire merit. 

It is only in this sakwala that nirwana can be secured ; and it 
is therefore called the magul- sakwala, or most favoured world ; 
literally, the festive sakwala, 

Budha has declared that men are few in number, but that the 
other beings are many ; and that there are more in the sea than . 
upon the land. The water of the great ocean is to the four 
continents as the water of the pond to the lotus ; yet in every 
part there is an abundance of fish. Were the branches of all 
the trees in Jambudwipa and its 500 islands to be stripped of 
their leaves, and every blade of grass to be rooted up, and a fish 
were to be pierced with each leaf and blade, there would still be 
a multitude of fishes in the ocean remaining unpierced. The 
living things upon the land are also numerous, as in the body of 
a man there are ninety different species of worms. The hells 
too are filled with beings who are continually passing from one 
state of torment to another ; and in the preta-loka it is the same. 
Thus it is difS-cult, even in a kap-asankya, to obtain deliverance 
from the sequence of existence. 

7. There was a nobleman, in whom the king delighted, and 
he was entrusted with the government of a country ; but as he 
began to oppress the people, the king commanded him to be 
cast into prison, and slain. It is thus with men who have the 
opportunity of acquiring merit, and neglect it. As the noble- 
man enjoyed the royal favour, but was afterwards cast into 
prison ; so may a man be prosperous for a time, on account of 
themerit he ha received in former births; but if he does not 
continue to keep the precepts, his next birth will be in one of 
the hells ; he will then be born in this world as a beast ; 
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afterwards as a preta ; and again in one of the hells. The same 
succession of punishment will he many times repeated. 
Therefore, let him who has the opportunity of acquiring merit, 
hy being boin when the precepts of Budha are taught, be 
careful not to let his priTileges pass away without improve- 
ment. 

Budha one day took up a small portion of mould in his finger 
nail ; and said that those who die in this world, and are 
afterwards born again in the same world or in one of the dewa- 
lokas ; or those who die in one of the dewa-ldkas, and are 
afterwards born again in a dewa-ldka or in this world ; are in 
the same proportion to those who are born in some inferior 
form, as the mould in his nail to the whole earth. 

Pie who is born as man in the time of a Budha, and refuses to 
acquire the merit necessary to attain nirw4na, is like one who 
having swam across the seven seas, surmounted the eight 
concentric circles of rocks, and succeeded in climbing to the 
summit of Maha Meru, for some frivolous reason falls back into 
the sea, whereby he places himself in the position he occupied 
before his toils commenced, rendering them, after all their 
'arduousness and difficulty, utterly without profit. 

The man who thus allows himself to be led away by evil 
desire will receive the destruction of the crow, which was on 
this wise. An elephant feeding on the banks of the Ganges, at 
a place where it is four miles broad, fell into the stream, and 
was drowned. As the body floated down the river, it was seen 
by a crow, who in his ignorance thought thus within himself ; 
“ Here is food for more than a thousand crows; this body shall 
be my permanent abode. Thus thinking the crow flew to the 
carcase, and remained upon it night and day. It had all his 
thoughts ; he fed upon its flesh, and from the water of the river 
quenched his thirst- Though he saw upon the banks many 
forests of mango, jack, and other fruit trees, and the sacred 
trees upon which were the fish that had been offered in 
sacrifice, he regarded them not. Thus he was hurried on by 
the stream, until carried far out to sea, whence even a bird 
would have attempted in vain to reach the shore. The flesh of 
the elephant was soon washed from the bones, or it was all 
eaten and there remained nothing but the skeleton. The crow 
then flew away in the direction in which he had come, but he 

2 H 2 
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could not discover tlae land ; he flew north, in great alarm, and 
he flew south, hnt his efforts were all in vain. At last he fell 
into the sea, exhausted, and. there perished. And so perish 
all who are under the influence of evil desire, and cleave to 
existing objects. 

8. The king of Sagal said to hFagasena, ‘‘Is knsala, merit, or 
aknsala, demerit, the more powerful?” Mgasena: “Merit is 
more powerful (in its effects) than demerit.” Milinday “This I 
cannot believe: when a man commits murder, theft, or any 
other great crime, he is beheaded, or eaten by dogs, or perishes 
in some other way. hTot unfrequently the punishment is 
awarded the next day or at most a very little time after ; but do 
we ever see that when an upasaka gives alms to a priest, or ten 
priests, or even a hundred thousand priests, the reward for so 
doing is received in the same birth ? ” hTagasena: “Yes ; there 
have been four persons who by this means have gone from the 
same body in which the alms were given to enjoy the happiness 
of the dewa-ldkas ; viz., the monarchs Maha Mandhatu, Nimi, 
and Sadhina, and the famous musician G-uttila.” Milinda: 
“But these things happened ages ago; they are doubtM 
matters, such as no one has recently seen ; can you. not tell me 
of something that has happened since the appearance of our 
present Budha ? ” hTagasena : “ The slave Pdrnna, from having 
presented alms to Seriyut, in the same birth became the wife of a 
nobleman. The daughter of a poor noble, G-opala-matra-dewi, 
cut off her hair, and sold it for eight pieces of gold, w^hich she 
gave to eight priests, and in the same birth became the principal 
queen of TJdeni. The upasikaw^a Suppiya, cut a piece of flesh 
from her thigh, which she presented to a priest who wus sick, 
and the next day the wound in her thigh was healed. These 
and others, as Sumana, Mallika, and Ekasatika, received the 
reward of their merit in the same birth.’ Milinda: True; but 
this is only like finding a few pearls in the great ocean ; therefore, 
I still think that demerit is more powerful than merit. Some- 
times in one single day I punish a hundred or a thousand men 
for their crimes. Again, in the battle that was fought between 
the brahman Bhadrasala, of the race of iYandagutta, and Chand- 
ragutta, of the race of Sakya, there were slain on both sides as 
follows :— About eighty persons had their heads cut off, 10,000 
elephants, 100,000 horses, 50,000 charioteers, and a hundred 
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kelas of infantry, were slain ; tlie eighty headless trunks rose np 
in tlie field of battle, and danced. IsTow all tMs bloodsbed arose 
from tlie influence of demerit. But the monarch of Kosala pre- 
sented an offering of unequalled value ; for which he received no 
increase of wealth or prosperity. Therefore, that which I have 
declared must be true ; merit must be far less powerful than de- 
merit?”^ Nagasena: ‘‘The power of demerit is small, and 
therefore its effects soon appear; the power of merit is great, 
and therefore its effects do not appear with the same rapidity. 
Thus, the esculent water lily, so much used in the region called 
Aparanta, is ready to be cut in one month after it has been 
sown, but the best rice requires five months in which to ripen. 
The value of tlie rice, however, is fiir greater than that of the 
water lily ; the one is the food of kings, whilst the other is only 
eaten by labourers and slaves.” Milinda: “This may be; but 
that warrior is the most famous who enters into the battle, 


seizes his powerful adversary, overcomes him, and at once drafts 
him into tlie presence; oi’ his commander; that surgeon is 
accounted the most skilful, who quickly takes out the nail or 
the stake, and lieals tlie wound that has thereby been caused ; 
and that wrestler is the most applauded, who speedily throws 
down his opponent. In like manner, whether it be merit or de- 
merit, tbat which produces its effects in the shortest period will 
be considered the most powerful” Nagasena : “ Demerit is con- 
nected with crime ; but merit is not ; when a man commits any 
crime he is speedily punished ; but it is not so with a man who in 
a place of trust acts with integrity ; his reward is delayed. The 
criminal is sought for that punishment maybe administered; 
but when a reward is to be given, there is no seeking of the in- 
dividual who 1ms proved himself to be thus worthy. Therefore, 
notwithstanding these olijections, merit may be more powerful 
iemerit ; a fact that is not to be controverted. 


When merit and dennerit are both acquired, the former in- 
creases in a greater, degree than the latter. ■ . In this ,wmy. The 
man who acquires' clemerit .x‘efle'Ct8 that he has done wrong, and 
is brought to repentance, by which he is prevented from again 
' •committing tlie same crime* The man who acquires merit refiects 
that''.he 'luiB done Tight, by which satis.faction is .produced in his 
mind*, ,frO'i:i:i \Batisfin^^ ''Comes. ideasure; from.' 'pleasure, ^ joy 
from joy, comfort 'of body; from.' comfort- of "body, tranquillffy ; 
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by whicli lie perceives tbe good effects of merit. Tbus demerit 
decreSiSeSj SiXid merit increEtses. j^gSjiiij 8 ^ mo/ii wbo (^for some 
crime) has his hands and feet cut off, presents a bunch of 
ffowers to a Budha, by which he is prevented from entering hell 
during mnety-one kalpas 5 and in this mannei he learns the 
manner in which the increase of merit is obtained. 

9. The reward of merit is according to its character, as well as 
its degree. When it arises from something unconnected with the 
dharmma, worldly prosperity is received, or birth is secured as a 
garunda, suparnna, or n^a. When it arises from something 
connected with the dharmma, it secures birth in a dewa-16ha or 
brahma-loka, or an entrance into the paths. 

10. The king of Sagal propounded this question to Mgasena, 

“ Is happiness connected with merit, or with demerit, or with a 
combination of the two ? ” N^asena replied, “ It is connected 
with merit, and with demerit, and with the combination of the 
two.” Milinda: “ But if there be merit, there is no sorrow; if 
there be sorrow, there is no merit ; if happiness be connected 
with merit, it must be with that alone ; if with demerit, it must* 
be with that alone; merit and sorrow cannot appear together.” 
ISTagasena : ‘‘ There is a man who holds in his hand a bar of iron 
that has been heated during a whole day, and in the other hand 
a piece of ice from the forest of Himala ; will both the iron and 
the ice burn the hand of him who holds them ? IVCilinda. Y^es, 
they will.” IST^asena : What, are the iron and the ice both of 
them hot?” Milinda: “No.” Nagasena : “Are they both 
cold?” Milinda: “No.” Nagasena: “ Therefore you see into 
the futility of your argument ; if it be heat alone that burns, it 
is evident that they are not both hot ; therefore it is not true 
that happiness and sorrow cannot exist together; or if it be cold 
alone that burns, it is evident that they are not both cold ; 
therefore it is not true that merit and sorrow cannot exist 
together; they are not both hot, neither are they both cold; the 
one is hot, and the other is cold ; yet they both burn, they both 
produce the same effect: in the same way, merit and sorrow 
may exist together.” 

11. In reply to q^^ were put to him by Sekra, 

Budha said, ^tThere are five kinds of pride. 1. Of possessions. 

* Ihw seen the sensation of cold, on grasping iron, compared to tliat of 
heat rl thinb, by one of onr north-polar navigators, 
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2. Of family or caste. 3. Of benefits tkat have been gained. 
4. Of personal cbaracter. 5. Of religions knowledge. Whoso- 
ever is proud of his possessions will afterwards be boim an asdr, 
a preta, or a yaka, living on a dunghill and delighting in filth. 
Whosoever is proud of his family may be born a man ; but he 
will vomit warm blood, or fi.ames will proceed out of his mouth, 
or his bowels will burst. Whosoever is proud of benefits that 
have been gained, will be born a preta, a yaka, or a worm. 
Whosoever is proud of his personal character, will be born ugly, 
with large lips. Whoso'erer is proud of his religious knowledge, 
will be born in the hell of ashes. They who are thus unwise 
place themselves at a distance from the paths ; yet until they 
attain them these evils must continue to be endured, however 
much they may try to free themselves therefrom.” 

12. It was said by Budha in the Siwaka-sdtra that disease 
may arise from an excess of the morbid humours, without any 
reference whatever to the karma of the individual by whom the 
pain is felt. “ If any one,” said he, declares that all sensation, 
whether it be pleasure, pain, or indifference, is caused by the 
merit or demerit of former births, be he priest or be he brahman, 
his declax’ation is false.” 

13. The happiness and misery that may be alternately received 
by the same being, were thus described by the prince Mahanama 
to his brother Anurudha, when he was endeavouring to prevail 
upon him to become a priest : — The being who is still subject 
to birth may at one time sport in the beautiful garden of a dewa- 
Idka, and at another be cut to a thousand pieces in hell ; at one 
time he may be Maha Brahma, and at another a degraded out- 
caste ; at one time he may eat the food of the dewas, and at 
another he may have molten lead poured down his throat ; at one 
time he may sip nectar, and at another be made to drink blood. 
Alternately, he may repose on a couch with the dewis, and 
writhe on a bed of red hot iron; enjoy the society of the dewas, 
and be dragged through a thicket of thorns ; bathe in a celestial 
river, and be plunged in the briny ocean of hell; become wild 
with pleasure, and then with pain ; reside in a mansion of gold, 
and be exposed on a mountain of lava ; sit on the throne of^ the 
dewas, and be impaled with hungry dogs around ; drawn in a 
chariot of the dew’as, and dragged in a chariot of fire ; drawn by 
an elephant, and yoked like a beast, to the chariqt of others ; 
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adorned witli a crown, and carrying fuel ; clotlied in a robe of 
the dewas, and covered witb a garb vile and filtliy ; ornamented 
with pearls, and clothed in rags ; like Brabaspati in wisdom, and 
utterly ignorant ; have a melodions voice, and be dumb, speaking 
only by. the eyes and hands ; a man with a retinne of females, a 
female in attendance upon a man ; loved lay others, and hated by 
others ; and he may now be a king who can receive conntless 
gems by the mere clapping of his hands, and now a mendicant, 
taking a skull from door to door to seek alms.” 

14. In many births Dewadatta was superior to Bodhisat, 
which may appear to contradict the assertion that prosperity is 
the reward of merit and calamity of demerit ; but though he was 
continually the enemy of Bodhisat, he was not the enemy of 
others ; and in the births in which he was king, he did many 
things that were good, for which he received the due reward. 
In the course of the sequence of existence the good and the evil 
are connected together in different relationships, as the stream of 
the river, in its onward career, meets with and bears on its 
surface that which is excellent as well as that which is mean ; 
but though Dewadatta and Budha were thus frequently con- 
nected, in the last birth the former went to hell, and Budha 
attained nirwana. 

15. The king of S%al said to INagasena, It was declared by 
Budha that Mugalan was the chief of those who possessed the 
power of irdhL ; and yet it was said on another occasion, that the 
same Mugalan was assaulted by thieves, who pounded his body 
with staves, and broke his bones, after which he attained nir- 
wana ; now the one declaration is contrary to the other ; if 
Mugalan had the power of irdhi, he could not have been exposed 
to the endurance of this calamity.” Hagasena : “ It is perfectly 
true that the bones of Mugalan were broken, but it was by means 
of karma that this was effected.” Milinda: “But are not irdhi 
and karma equally achinteyya, without mind, or beyond thought ; 
and if so, does it not follow that the irdhi is able to overcome the 
karma, in the same way as we take one wood-apple to break 
another with, or one mango to break therewith another fruit of 
the same kind ? ” INagasena : “ Among things that are achin- 
teyya one may be more powerful than another. Thus, there are 
many princes who have authority, but one is more powerful than 
the rei?t ; he is the king ; all the others must attend to his coin- 
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mands : in lilvo maniiGr, of all tilings tliat are acMuteyya, karma 
is the most powerful, whether it be kusala or aknsala, the karma 
of merit or of demerit. Again, when a man commits a crime, 
neither his father, his mother, his relatives, nor his friends can 
save him from punishment. Why ? Because the will of the 
king is supreme ; he is more powerful than all ; and it is the 


same with karma. Again, when a fire breaks out in the forest, 
and the whole land is in a blaze, the water from many thousands 
of vessels would be insufficient to quench it; and in the same 
way, nothing can overcome the force of karma. In a former 
birth, far distant from the last, in which he attained nirwana, 
Mugalan was the murderer of his aged parents ; and it was in 


consequence of this crime that in his last birth a similar calamity 
was inflicted on him by the thieves.’’ 

16. A female, of extremely beautiful appearance, was born, by 
the apparitional birtli, at the foot of a mango (amba) tree, in a 
garden belonging to the Lichawi princes, near the city of Wisala. 
On account of the place of her birth she was called Ambapali, 
and was a courtezan. The cause of her being a courtezan may 
be learnt from the following narrative. In the thirty-first kalpa 
previous to the present age, when Sikhi was Budha, Ambapali 


was one of his female relatives ; but she renounced the world, 
and though a member of the royal family became a priestess. 
One day when going to worship a certain dagoba, in company 
with other priestesses, in the course of their circnmambulation 
of the relic, one of them happened to sneeze, and a part of the 
mucus, without her perceiving it, fell on the ground. The 
princess, however, who was next in the order of the procession, 
saw that the court was defiled, and exclaimed, “ What rude 


person can have been here?” Though she did not discover 
the delinquent, she still abused her, whoever she might be. 

In consequence of having thus offered an insult to a sacred 
person, she was next born in the Amedya hell, which cansed 
her to wish that when again born of the race of man, she 
might receive the apparitional birth. She was afterwards 
an immense period in different hells, enduring great pain; 
was a hundred thousand times a female beggar; and ten 
thousand times a prostitute ; hut in the time of Kasyapa Budha 
she remained' in perfect eontinenoe, and was , 'then' • horn 'a ' dewi, 
and'' after,' ''enjoying ' the ' pleasures ' of the d'4wa-16ka ior the 
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propGr pGriodj sIig born in tliG ^8)i(3.6ii o£ tliG ljicli 9 ('wi 

princes. 

The gardener informed the princes that he had found a beau- 
ti£ul female at the foot of a mango tree ; and on hearing this 
news they hastened to the place, and were in great amazement 
at her appearance. They all wished to possess her ; but as this 
was not possible, in order to end the dispute that arose from 
their conflicting claims, that otherwise appeared to be inter- 
minable, it was decided that the eldest prince should take her ; 
after which she was placed in the office of courtezan, and received 
as a gift the garden in which she had appeared. 

At this time Grotama went with a large retinue of priests to the 
village of Kotigrama, near Wisala. When the Lichawi princes 
heard of his arrival, they put on their royal garments, and went 
to see him. But before their appearance, Ambapali had gone to 
pay him her respects. On approaching the sage, she offered him 
the most profound reverence, and listened with great delight to 
a discourse that he delivered ; after the conclusion of which she 
requested that he would next day do her the favour of receiving 
a repast at her dwelling. In returning home, as the people 
crowded forward on their way to the wihara, her chariot came 
into collision with that of one of the princes ; but she heeded it 
not, and passed on. When she arrived at her dwelling, she set 
about the preparation of various kinds of the most delicious food. 
The princes, on arriving within a certain distance of the wihara 
in which Budha was residing, descended from their chariots, and 
as they approached nearer, reverently bowed themselves. The 
coming of the princes was perceived by Budha, who, as he 
noticed the different colours of their garments and ornaments, 
and the varied splendour of their array, said to his attendant 
retinue, “Priests, those of you who have not seen the glory of 
the Tusi dewa-16ka, look at the Lichawi princes • behold their 
grandeur, and learn therefrom the magnificence of Tusi.” After 
remaining with the sage some time, listening to his instructions, 
they requested him to receive an offering at the palace the next 
day, but as he had already accepted the invitation of Ambapalh 
he could not comply with their request. Prom this place he 
went to Gijjakawasaya, in the village of Iladika- The next day 
Amhap£i informed Budha that all was prepared; when the 
great teacher, accompanied by a retinue of rahats, went to par- 
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talcG of tliG offoring'. A.t tlie concliisioii of tli© ropast, Tig tg- 
poatod the usual bGUGdictiou ; and tlie courtozan, in return, pre- 
sented tbe garden to the priesthood, and subsequently erected in 
it a wihara, which she gave to Budha.^^ She also renounced the 
world, became a priestess, and attained the state of a rahat. 

17. The king of Sagal said to Mgasena, There are some 
persons in the world who present alms, and say at the same time, 
May this alms-ojSiering be a benefit to my relatives who are dead, 
and have become pretas ! Tell me, will their departed relatives 
receive any benefit from such an offering ? ” Mgasena : “ There 
are some pretas who receive a benefit therefrom, and others who 
will not : those who are born in any of the 136 hells will derive 
no benefit from the offering or the rice that is presented ; nor 
will those who are born in the dewa-ldkas, or those who are born 
as animals. There are four kinds of pretas : — 1. Wantasik^s, 
who live countless ages in great sorrow, eating the most disgust- 
ing substances. 2. Khuppipasikas, that live a whole budhantara 
without tasting either meat or drink. 3. Mjjhamatrisnikas, 
that live in the hollow of decayed trees which have been set on 
fire. These three kinds of pretas derive no benefits from offer- 
ings ; but there are others that may receive assistance therefrom.’’ 
Milinda : Then it will frequently happen that no benefit is 

derived from the alms that are thus presented ; and they will 
thus be fruitless and vain.” Mgasena: “Mt so; there is a 
man who takes fish, flesh, toddy, rice, and cakes to present to 
his relatives ; but he is not able to find them. On this account, 
is the food lost that he has prepared? Does he not enjoy it 
himself? And it is the same with alms ("in such instances as 
have been referred to) ; the giver receives the benefit.” Milinda : 

it so ; the deceased relatives will in some instances receive 
benefit from the alms that are presented ; but if I become a cruel 
murderer, putting many persons to death without mercy, will my 
relatives in any way reap the reward of my evil actions?” 
Mgasfina : No.” Milinda : What is the reason of this differ- 
ence? The reward of good actions is received by the deceased 
relatives, but the reward of evil actions is not ; tell me the cause 
of this distinction ? ” Mgasena : Tou are asking a profitless 
question ; it is just like asking why the sky does not fall, or why 

^ When Ta Hian visited WMa, the garden was yet in existence. 
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tlie stream of the riyer does not go upward rather than descend, 
or why men and birds have only two feet, whilst the beasts of 
the field have four ; these are not proper questions at all for any 
one to ask.” Milinda: '‘I do not make this enquiry merely to 
trouble you; I ask it that my mind may be relieved, and that 
others also who have doubts upon the subject maybe instructed.” 
ISTagaseiia : “ The reward of merit may be divided, and a portion 
of it imparted to another ; but that of demerit cannot. Just in 
the same way, water may be carried by bamboo spouts to a great 
distance, but the rocks and hills cannot be removed at will; the 
lamp may be fed with oil or grease, but it cannot with water ; 
water taken from the pond fertilises the soil, but that which is 
taken from the sea cannot be used for the same purpose.” Mi- 
linda : “Will you explain to me how it is that the reward of de- 
merit cannot be imparted to another ? I am like a blind man ; I 
want instruction.” iJ^agasena : “ The reward of demerit is small 
and insignificant ; that of merit is vast, and spreads to the dewa- 
loka ; and this is the reason why the one can be divided and not 
the other. A single drop of water cannot be made to spread 
over the space of ten or twelve yojanas ; but a heavy shower fills 
the lakes, rivers, brooks, rills, and channels, and spreads over 
this space. And in like manner, demerit, on account of its 
littleness, cannot be received by another, whilst merit, because 
of its greatness, admits of participation.” Milinda : “ Whence 
is this greatness of merit derived ? ” ISTagasena : “ A man gives 
alms, or keeps the precepts ; by this means his mind is filled with 
satisfaction ; again and again this satisfaction wells up within 
him, and he is induced to acquire a greater degree of merit ; it 
is like a perpetual fountain, continually flowing over ; but when 
a man does that which brings demerit, his mind becomes sorrow- 
ful, and he is deterred from pursuing the same course, like a 
river that is lost in the sand of the desert. It is in this way 
that merit increases and becomes great, whilst demerit is dimi- 
nished.” 
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1. THE TAKINO OB MBE. — II. THEBT. — III. ABHLTEKT.— IT. ETISG.— T. 

SIANDEE. — TI. tTNPBOEITABEE CONTBESATION. — ^TIl. COTBT01TSEBSS. — 
Till. SCEPTICISM. — IX. INTOXICATINO EICIHOES. — X. QAMBLIEO. — ^Xl. 
IDLENESS. — XII. IMPBOPEE ASSOCIATIONS. — XIII. PLACES OE AMUSE- 
MENT. — XIV. THE PARENT AND CHILD. — XT. THE TBAOHBE AND 
BCKOLAE.— -XTI. THE PRIEST AND HOUSBHOLDEE. — XTII. THE HUSBAND 
AND WIPE. — XTIII. THE MASTER AND SEETANT. — ^XIX. THE PBIEND. — 
XX. MISCELLANEOUS ADVICES. — ^XXI. TEE SILA PRECEPTS. — XXII. TEEMS 
AND OLASSIEIOATIONS. 

There are three sins of the body : — 1. The tahing of life, 
Murder (1). 2. The taking of that iThich is not given, 

Theft (2). 3. The holding of carnal intercourse with the 

female that belongs to another, Adultery (3). 

There are four sins of the speech: — 1. Lying (4). 2 
Slander (5). 3. Abuse. 4. Unprofitable Conversation (6)- 

There are three sins of the mind: — 1. Covetousness (7). 

2. Malice. 3. Scepticism (8). 

There are also five other evils that are to be avoided : — 1- 
The drinking of intoxicating Liq.uors (9). 2. Gambling 

(10). 3. Idleness (11). 4. Improper Associations (12). 5. 
The Frequenting of Places of Amusement (13). 

There are additional obligations that are binding upon par- 
ticular classes of individuals, among whom may he reckoned : 
— 1. The Parent and Child (14>. 2. The Teacher and 
Scholar (15). 3. The Prieist and Householder (16). 4. 
The Husband and Wife (17). 5. The Master and Servant 

(18). 6. The Friend (19). 

There are Miscellaneous Advices and Admonitions (20) 
that form another section. 

The Si'la Precepts are almost limitless in their extent (21). 
The most celebr.ated are the ten Obligations, of the Priest. 

In the native- works, certain terms are continually met 
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with, an understanding of which is necessary to a right 
acquaintance with Bndhism. A few of the more important 
of these Terms are inserted, with their explanation (22). 


1. The Taking of Life. 

Pranaghata is the destruction of the life of any being, 4he 
taking of it away. The prana is here put for the being, but it 
is only by a figure of speech. In reality the prana is the same 
as the jiwitindra (the eighteenth riipa-khanda, the principle of 
life. He who takes away this principle, whether it be done 
immediately or by instigation (by the body or by the speech) is 
guilty of this crime. He who takes away the life of a large 
animal will have greater demerit than he who takes away the 
life of a small one ; because greater skill or artifice is required 
in taking the life of the former than of the latter. When the 
life of a man is taken, the demerit increases in proportion to the 
merit of the person slain ; but he who slays a cruel man has 
greater demerit than he who slays a man of a kind disposition. 

There are five things necessary to constitute the crime of 
taking life. 1. There must be the knowledge that there is life. 

2. There' must be the assurance that a living being is present. 

3. There must be the intention to take life. 4. With this inten- 
tion there must be something done, as the placing of a bow or 
spear, or the setting of a snare ; and there must be some move- 
ment towards it, as walking, running, or jumping. 5. The life 
must be actually taken. {Sadliarmmaratnakdre.) 

Again, it is said, when any one injures a tree, or root, or rock, 
with the intent to take life, not knowing its nature ; when any 
one takes life, knowing it is life that he takes ; when any one 
intends to take life ; when any one actually takes life, whether 
it be done by himself or through the instrumentality of another, 
he is guilty of this crime. (Milinda Pmsna.) 

Pranaghata may be committed by the body, as when weapons 
are used ; by word, as when a superior commands an inferior 
to take life; or by the mind, as when the death of another is 
desired, v ■ 

There are six ways in which life may be taken :—l. By the 
person himself, with a sword or lance. 2. By giving the com- 
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mand to another. 3. By the use of projectiles, such as a spear, 
an arrow, or a stone. 4. By treachery, as the digging of pits 
and covering them slightly over, setting springs, or poisoning 
ponds. 5. By magical rites. 6. By the instrumentality of 
demons. (Pujdwaliya.) 

There are eight causes of the destruction of life : — 1. Evil 
desire. 2. Anger. 8. Ignorance. 4. Pride. 5. Covetousness. 
6. Poverty. 7. Wantonness, as in the sport of children. 
8. Law, as by the decree of the ruler. 

This crime is committed, not only when life is actually taken, 
but also when there is the indulgence of hatred or anger ; hence 
also lying, stealing and slander, may be regarded in some sense 
as including this sin. {SadJiarmmaratnakdre,') 

Under certain circumstances one’s own life may be given up, 
but the life of another is never to be taken. 

If the person who is killed is the person who was intended to 
be slain, the cx’ime of murder has been committed ; but if it is 
intended to take the life of a particular person, by throwing a 
dart, or javelin, and the weapon kill another, it is not murder. 
If it is intended to take life, though not the life of any particular 
, person, and life be taken, it is murder. "When a blow is given 
with the intention of taking life, whether the person who is 
struck die at that time or afterwards, it is murder. 

When a command is given to take the life of a particular 
person, and that person is killed, it is murder ; but if another 
person be killed instead, it is not murder. When a command is 
given to take the life of a person at a particular time, whether 
in the morning or in the evening, in the night or in the day, and 
he be killed at the time appointed, it is murder ; but if he be 
killed at some other time, and not at the time appointed, it is not 
murder. When a command is given to take the life of a person 
at a particular place, whether it be in the village, or city, or 
desert, on land, or on water, and he be killed at the place 
appointed, it is murder ; but if he be killed at some other place, 
and not at the place appointed, it is not murder. Wheu a com- 
mand is given to take the life of a person in a particular posi- 
tion, whether it be walking, standing, sitting, or lying down, and 
he be killed whilst in the position appointed, it is' murder ; but 
if .he be killed whilst in some other position, and not in the 
position appoiiited, it is not murder. When a command is given 
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to take tke life of a person ky a particnlar weapon, wketker it 
be sword or spear, and be be killed by tbe weapon appointed, it 
is mnrder ; but if he be killed by some other weapon, and not 
by the weapon appointed, it is not murder. 

Were a command to be given to take the life of any person 
fifty years afterwards, or even at a period still more distant, and 
the person giving the command were to die a moment after it 
was issued, he would be guilty of murder, and as such would be 
born in one of the hells. 

The crime is not great when an ant is killed ; its magnitude 
increases in this progression — a lizard, a guana, a hare, a deer, a 
bull, a horse, and an elephant. The life of each of these animals 
is the same, but the skill or efiort required to destroy them is 
widely different. Again, when we come to men, the two ex- 
tremes are the sceptic and the rahat (as no one can take the life 
of a supreme Budha). 

In the village of Wadhamana, near Danta, there was an 
upasaka who was a husbandman. One of his oxen having 
strayed, he ascended a rock that he might look for it ; but whilst 
there he was seized by a serpent. He had a goad in his hand, 
and his first impulse was to kill the snake ; but he reflected that 
if he did so he should break the precept that forbids the taking 
of life. He therefore resigned himself to death, and threw the 
goad away ; no sooner had he done this, than the snake released 
him from its grasp, and he escaped. Thus, by observing the 
precept, his life was preserved from the most imminent danger. 

A certain king, who reigned at Anuradhapura, commanded an 
upasaka to procure him a fowl and kill it. As he refused, the 
king issued a decree that he should be taken to the place of 
execution, where a fowl was to be put into his hand, and if he 
still refused to kill it, he was to be slain. The upasaka, however, 
said that he had never broken the precept that forbids the taking 
of life, and that he was willing to give his own life for the life 
of the fowl. With this intention he threw the fowl away un- 
hurt. After this he was brought back to the king, and released, 
as he had\been put to this test merely to try the sincerity of his 
faith. 

In the cit^K^of Wisala there was a priest, who one day, on 
going with th^^ alms 'bowl, sat down upon a chair that was 
covered with a cib^, by which he killed a child that was under- 

'V ' ' 
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neatli. About tbe same time there was a priest who received 
food mixed with poison into his alms-bowl, which he gave to 
another priest, not knowing that it was poisoned, and the priest 
died. Both of these priests went to Budha, and in much sorrow 
informed him of what had taken place. The sage declared, 
after hearing their storj, that the priest who gave the poisoned 
food, though it caused the death of another priest, was innocent, 
because he had done it unwittingly ; but that the priest who sat 
upon the chair, though it only caused the , death oE a child, was 
guilty, as he had not taken the proper precaution to look under 
the cloth, and had sat down without being invited by the house- 
holder. 

It was said by Budha, on one occasion, that the priests were 
not to throw themselves down (from an eminence, in order to 
cause their death). But on another occasion he said that he 
preached the bana in order that those who heard it might be 
released from old age, disease, decay, and death ; and declared 
that those were the most honourable of his disciples by whom 
this purpose was accomplished. The one declaration (as was 
observed by the king of S%al) , appeai*s to be contrary to the 
other ; but the apparent difference may be reconciled by attend- 
ing to the occasions on which, they were delivered. There was 
a priest who was under the influence of passion ; and as he was 
unable to maintain his purity he thought it would be better to 
die than to continue an ascetic. He therefore threw himself 
from a precipice, near the rock Gijakiita; but it happened that 
as he came down he fell upon a man who had come to the forest 
to cut bamboos, whom he killed, though he did not succeed in 
taking his own life. From having taken the life of another he 
supposed that he had become parajika, or excluded from the 
priesthood ; but when he informed Budha of what had taken 
place, the sage declared that it was not so (as he had killed the 
man unintentionally, his intention being to take his own life). 
Nevertheless, though Budha declared that he delivered the bana / 
in order that old age and decay might be overcome, he mad^ 
known that the priests were not permitted, like the one ab^- 
mentioned, to throw themselves from an eminence in orderihat 
their lives may be destroyed. The members of the ptifethood 
are like a medicine for the destruction of the dise^ of evil 
desire in all sentient beings ; like water, for the v^hing away 

2 I 
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of its dust ; a talisman, for tlie giving of all treasures ; a sHp 
l)y wMcli to sail to tlie opposite shore of the sea of carnal desire ; 
the chief of a convoy of- wagons, to guide across the desert of 
decay ; a wind, to extinguish the fire of anger and ignorance ; a 
shower of rain, to wash away earthly affection ; an instructor, 
to teach the three forms of merit, and to point out the way to 
nirwana. It was, therefore, out of compassion to the world that 
Budha commanded the priests not to precipitate themselves (or 
to cause their own death). The benefit of the priesthood was 
also declared by the priest Kumara Kasyapa to a certain brah- 
man. But as the repetition of existence is connected with many 
evils, Budha delivered his discourses in order that by their means 
it might be overcome or destroyed. (Milinda Fmsna.) 

The unwise man is cruel ; to all beings he is unkind, and he 
takes life. For this he will in the present world be in danger 
from sharp instruments, the horns of animals, &c. He will then 
be born in hell, and after remaining there hundreds of thousands 
of years, he will again be born in this world ; but if he belong to 
a rich or illustrious family, he will not be permitted to enjoy the 
privileges of his birth ; he will die whilst he is young. {Bdleyya- 
suira-sanne.') 

He who keeps tbe precept which forbids the taking of life will 
he thus rewarded: — He will afterwards be bom with all his 
members perfect ; he will be tall and strong, and put his feet 
firmly to the ground when he walks ; he will have a handsome 
person, a soft and clear skin, and be fiuent in speech ; he will 
have the respect of his servants and friends ; he will be coura- 
geous, none having the power to withstand him ; he will not die 
by the stratagem of another ; he will have a large retinue, good 
health, a robust constitution, and enjoy long life. (Pujmvaliya.} 


2 . 


Theft, 


When anything is taken that is not given by the owner, 
^•^hether it be gold, silver, or any similar article, and it be hidden 
b^he person who takes it, in the house, or in the forest, or in the 
rocl^the precept is broken that forbids the taking of that which 
^ iS' not ;|^on ; itis; theft. ■ , 

Again, i^is said, when any one takes that which belongs to an- 
other or thinks belongs to another, or takes that 
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which is not given, whether it be taken by himself or through the 
instrumentality of another, the precept is violated. 

There are five things necessary to constitute the crime of 
theft . 1. The article that is taken must belong to another. 2 

There must be some token that it belongs to another. 3. There 
must be the intention to steal. 4 There must be some act done, 
or effort exerted, to obtain possession. 5. There must be actual 
acquirement. (SadJiaTQnmamtnahdre.) 

When any one conceals near the road or in the forest that 
"which belongs to another, breaks into houses, uses false scales, 
demands too large a share of profit, uses a false measnre for oil 
or grain, or ntters false money, it is theft. When any one takes 
more than is due, or extorts a fine larger than is allowed by the 
law, it is theft. When any one procures for himself that which 
belongs to another by the giving of false evidence, it is theft. 

This crime may be committed by making signs to any one to 
take that which belongs to a third person. 

When that which belongs to another is taken so much as a 
hairbreadth, with the intention to keep it, it is theft; but if it be 
taken even the distance of a cubit, and then returned, it is not 
theft. To take an ear of corn from the field, or a fruit from the 
tree, or a flower from the garden, is theft. When a piece of 
money is left upon the ground by mistake, or through forgetful- 
ness, to put the foot upon it in order to conceal it, it is theft. 
When any one causes a person carrying any article to throw it 
down and run away from fear, whether he takes the article or 
not, it is theft. When an article is given on loan, or in pledge, 
and the person receiving it keeps it, it is theft. When a number 
of persons agree to commit a robbery, though only one takes the 
article, the whole are guilty of theft. 

When a command is given by any one to take that which be- 
longs to another, at the distance of thirty or forty years, though 
he dies immediately after giving the command, he is guilty of 
theft, and as such will be born in one of the four hells. 

To take that which belongs to a sceptic is an inferior crime, 
and the guilt rises in magnitude in proportion to the merit of the 
individual upon whom the theft is perpetrated. To take that 
which belongs to the associated priesthood, or to a supreme Budha, 
is 'the highest 'Crime., ■ 

He who keeps the precept that forhids the taking of that which 

" . ■ 2 i:2' 
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is not given, will in future births receive abundance of wealth 
and of golden vessels, he will have no desire for that which is not 
in his possession, no anxiety for the property of another ; he will 
be able to preserve all that he has acquired ; he will not have to 
endure afQiction from kings or robbers, from water or fire; he 
will acquire many things that are not in the possession of others ; 
he will be exalted in the world ; his requests will not be denied ; 
and he will live in comfort. (JPujccwcdiyci.') 

3. Ad^iltery. 

When any one approaches a woman that is under the protec- 
tion of another, whether it be her father, if her mother be dead; 
or her mother, if her father be dead; or both parents ; or her 
brother, sister, or other relative of either parent ; or the person 
to whom she has been betrothed : the precept is broken that for- 
bids illicit intercourse with the sex. Whosoever does this will be 
disgraced by the prince ; he will have to pay a fine, or be placed 
in some mean situation, or have a garland of flowers put in 
derision about his neck. 

There are twenty-one descriptions of women whom it is for- 
bidden to approach. Among them are, a woman protected by her 
relatives; or bought with money; or who is cohabiting with 
another of her own free will ; or works for another person for 
wages, though she is not a slave ; or who is betrothed ; or a slave 
living with her owner ; or working in her own house ; or taken as 
a spoil in war. All these are to be regarded as the property of 
another, and are therefore not to be approached. 

When any one approaches a female who is the property of an- 
other, with the intent to commit evil, and practises some decep- 
tion to gain his end, and accomplishes his purpose, he transgresses 
against the precept. 

Four things are necessary to constitute this crime : — -1, There 
must be some one that it is unlawful to approach.’ 2. There must 
be the evil intention. 3. There must be some act or effort to 
carry the intention into effect. 4. There must be the accom- 
plishment of the intention. {Sadharmmarainahdre.) 

The magnitude of this offence increases in proportion to the 
merit of the woman’s protector ; and when she has no protector, 
in proportion to her own merit. 
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In the time of Piyamatnra Bndha there was a female who ex- 
ercised the wish to become the principal priestess of a future 
Bndha. Accordingly, in the time of Gotama, she was born in 
Sewet, of a noble family, and was called Utpalawarnna. She was 
so extremely beantiful that her father thought if he gave her to 
the king, or the sub-king, or to any prince or noble, the others 
would be envious, and become her enemies. He therefore resolved 
upon making* her a priestess, to which she herself was perfectly 
agreeable. Soon after her initiation, as she was looking at the 
flame of a lamp hung up at a festival, it became to her a sign, by 
which she practised te.;jo>kasina, and became a rahat. In the 
Andha forest, near Sewet, there was a cell, to which she retired 
that she miglit perform the exercises of asceticism. At this time 
it was not forbidden by G(5tama that priestesses should reside in 
the forest alone. One day she went -with the alms-bowl to Sewet, 
which became known to Nanda, the son of her mother s brother, 
who had loved her before she assumed the robe. Whilst she was 
absent, he went secretly to her cell, and concealed himself under 
her couch. On returning, as she conld not see clearly from 
coming immediately out of the strong sunshine, she lay down 
upon the couch, when Handa came from his concealment and 
violated her person ; but the earth opened, and he was taken to 
hell by the flames arising from Awichi. 

He who keeps the precept that forbids the approach to a 
woman who is the property of another, will afterwards have no 
enemy, as all persons will love him; he will possess food, garments, 
and couches in abundance ; he will sleep soundly, and have no 
unpleasant dreams ; he will not be born a female, will be placid 
in his disposition, and free from anger, and have all his senses 
perfect ; he will have an agreeabl^^ person, and possess the con- 
fidence of all persons; all things will happen to him according to 
his wishes, with little effort on his part to secure their gratifica- 
tion ; he will have prosperity, bo free from disease, and retain 
that which' ho' possesses. (Fujdwaliya,) ■ . 

4f. Lying. 

To deny the possession of any article, in order to retain it, is,a 
lie, but not of a heinous to bear false witness in order 

'that 'the proper owner may be deprived of - that ^which he, possesses, 
is a lie, to which a greater degree of culpability is attached. 
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When any one declares that he has not what he has ; or that he 
has what he has not ; whether it be by the lips, or by signs, or 
in writing, it is a lie. 

When any one says that which is not trne, knowing it to he 
false, and gives it actual utterance, the person addressed receiving 
it as true, it is a lie. 

The first lie ever spoken in the world was uttered by Ohetiya, 
king of Jambudwipa. 

There are some persons who regard the telling of a lie as a 
trifle; they speak falsely, in the court of justice, or in the 
presence of the multitude, or when deciding a case of inherit^ 
ance, or when in the court of the king. They say that they 
know, though they do not know ; that they do not know, 
though they know. They say that they saw, though they did 
not see; that they did not see, though they saw. About the 
members of the body, or the wealth of relatives, or because they 
have received a bribe, they knowingly speak that which is not 

true. 

Pour things are necessary to constitute a lie 1. There must 
be the utterance of the thing that is not. 2 There must be the 
knowledge that it is not. 3. There must be some endeavour to 
prevent the person addressed from learning the truth. 4. 
There must be the discovery by the person deceived that what 
has been told him is not true. {SadliarmmamtnaUre,) 

The magnitude of the crime increases in proportion to the 
value of the article, or the importance of the matter, about 
which the lie is told. 

Prom the time that dotama became a Bodhisat, through all 
his births, until the attainment of the Budhaship, he never told 
a lie ; and it were easier for the sakwala to be blown away than 
for a supreme Budha to utter an untruth. 

It is said by the brahmans that it is not a crime to tell a lie 
on behalf of the guru, or on account of cattle, or to save the 
person’s own life, or to gain the victory in any contest ; but this 
is contrary to the precept, 

On one occasion Budha said that when a lie is uttered 
knowingly it is p^rajika, or excludes from the [priesthood; yet 
on another occasion he said that it is a venial or minor offence, 
It was in this manner that it occurred. A number of priests 
kept was near the river Waggumuda, in the country called 
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WcBdm; but as the people were remiss in providing them with 
food and other requisites, they falsely gave out that they had 
attained to the first dhyana, or had entered the first path, or had 
become rahats, by which means they obtained abundance of all 
that they wanted. At the conclusion of the ceremony they 
went to Budha, who, after enquiring about their welfare, began 
to reprove them, and said, Boolish men, for the sake of the 
belly you have assumed to yourselves the glory of the dharmma, 
as if you yourselves had promulgated it. Better would it have 
been for you, than to have practised this deception for the sake 
of a little food, to have had your intestines torn out, or to have 
swallowed molten metal. There are five opponents of my 
religion who for their crimes are afterwards born in hell : — 1 . 
The priest who places himself at the head of a hundred, or a 
thousand others, merely that he may obtain a livelihood from 
the laity. 2. The priest who understands the bana, but pro- 
claims it as his own. 3. The priest who falsely accuses 
another of having violated the law of chastity. 4. The priest 
who takes the lands, couches, chairs, pillows, vessels, axes, hoes, 
withes, and other things that have been presented as an ofi'ering 
to the associated priesthood, and gives them to the laity that he 
may secure their favour. But worse than any that have yet 
been named, is the priest who proclaims himself to be a rahat, 
that he may gain respect and assistance. Therefore, priests, as 


you have practised this deception, you are declared to be 
parajika.” The other occasion on which Budha spoke about 
lying was when he declared that if a priest knowingly utters a 
falsehood relative to anything that he has said or done, and in 
an humble manner shall confess it to another priest, it is 
p4chiti, a minor fault, or one that requires only confession in 
order to secure absolution. Thus, if one man strikes another in 


the street, he is merely fined for the offence ; but if he were to 
strike the king, his hands and feet and then his head would be cut 
ofi, and all his relatives, both on the side of his father and mother 
to the seventh degree of relationship, would be destroyed.* In 

^ In 1846, when the life of the king of the Trench was attempted, and 
the criminal was only sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, though tound 
guilty, I had the opportunity, in a 

Singhalese, of showing the great change that has taken f 

of ^nishmente, by publishing the above sentence m yuxta-posiLion with tins 

extract from the Questions of Milinda. 
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like manner tliere is a difference in tke amonnt of cnlpability 
between one lie and anotlier. ^ PTdS'yiG.^ 

He who keeps tbe precept tkat forbids tke uttering of that 
wbicli is not true will in future birtbs liave all Ms senses per- 
fect, a sweet Yoice, and teetk of a proper size, regular and 
clean ; be will not be tbin, nor too tall nor too short ; bis skin 
will smell like tbe lotus ; be will have obedient servants and bis 
word will be believed ; be will have blue eyes, like tbe petal of 
tbe nelum, and a tongue red and soft like tbe petal of tbe 
piytim ; and be will not be proud, tbougb bis situation will be 
exalted. (Fujawaliyco.) 

5. Blander. 

Wben any one, to put friends at enmity, or to sow dissension 
between societies, says bere wbat be beard there, or there what 
be beard bere, it is slander ; or if be speaks evil of persons and 
places that are esteemed by others, or if by insinuation be 
leads friends to question tbe sincerity of each others’ profes- 
sions, it is also slander. He who does these things will be 
born in bell, there to remain during many ages ; and wben 
released from this misery be will become a preta, and endure 
great privations during a whole kalpa. 

Tbe brahmans say that it is no crime to utter slander, wben it 
wiU tend to the benefit of tbe guru, but this also is contrary to 
the precept.* 

6. Unprofitable Conversation. 

When things are said out of tbe proper time, or things that 
cannot in any way tend to profit are spoken of, tbe precept that 
forbids unprofitable conversation is broken. {8dleyya-sutm~ 
sanne.) 

7. Govetomness. 

When any one sees that which belongs to another, and desires 
to possess it, or thinks, It would be good were this to belong to 
me, be transgresses the precept that forbids covetousness. 

* I baye not met with any advices or explanations relative to the third 
crime connected with speech, abnse, or railing ; and have to say the same of 
the second crime connected with the mind, malice. 
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8 . Scepticism, 

A man tliinks tlms : — There is no reward for alms-giving, or 
for that which is offered to the associated priesthood, or for 
seiwice done in the temples ; there are no consequences proceed- 
ing from merit or demerit ; those who are in another world 
cannot come to this, and those who are in this world cannot 
enter any other world, as there is no passing from one world to 
another ; there is no apparitional birth ; there is no one in the 
world who can teach the true way, no one who has attained it ; 
there is no Bndha, no bana, no priesthood, no present world, no 
future world, no future existence. This is scepticism. 

The sceptic induces many to leave the right path, thus 
causing grief to both dewas and men; but the wise man 
prevails on others to leave the wrong path and enter the right 
one. The sceptic will be punished in one or other of these two 
ways ; he will be born in hell, or as a beast. The wise man will 
be rewarded in one or other of these two ways ; he will be born 
in a dewa-ldka, or as a man. There are five great crimes, but 
scepticism is a still greater crime. At the end of a kalpa, they 
who have committed any of the five great crimes will be released 
from hell, but to the misery of the sceptic there is no end 
appointed. 

Scepticism is the root or cause of successive existence ; there 
is no release for the sceptic; he cannot enter the paths, neither 
can he enter a dewa-ldka. The being that is born in hell, may, 
at the end of a kalpa, be born in a brahma-ldka, on account of 
previous merit, but the sceptic has no such privilege ; he will be 
born in. the hell of some outer sakwala, and when this is 
destroyed he will be born in the air, but still in misery. This is 
declared in the prakarana Sarasangraha. (Sdleyya-swtra* 
smnS.) 

The folly of the sceptic is like that of the brahman who was 
deceived by the j ackal. One night, a 3 ackal en tered a certain 
city, and finding some refuse of toddy that had been thrown 
away, he devoured it, and became drunk. When he came tp/his 
senses it was already light, and he was greatly afraid; Wt he 
resolved to put forth all his cunning in order that Wmight 
rescue himself from the imminent danger. Soon afte|wards he 
offered a brahman whom he met two hundred piec^of gold fif 
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lie would assist Mm in Ms escape. Tlie man was willing, and 
took Mm hj his legs to carry him out of the city ; hut the jackal 
said, ‘‘ Is this a proper manner in which to carry me, when so 
much gold is to he your reward?” Then he wrapped the 
a. -nlmal up in his Outer garment, and threw it across his 
shoulder. When they had passed the gate, the man asked if he 
should put hiTn down there ; hut the jackal said it was too 
public a place in which to expose so much money ; he must 
take him a little further. Then the jackal told him to wait a 


little, and he would go and fetch the money, as he had an 
immense store, and it was not right that the brahman should 
know where he kept it. Until sunset did he wait, hut the 
jackal did not return. The dewa of a tree, who had watched 
the proceedings, then reproached him for his folly ; and asked 
him how he could suppose that the jackal could give him two 
hundred pieces of gold, when he had not as many coppers ? 
Thus will it he with those who listen to the teachings of Siva or 


Vishnu ; they will he deceived, and the object at which they aim 
will not he attained. (^Pujdwaliycti) 

There are four kinds of questions that belong to the class 

called wyakarana : — 

1. Ekansa:— The questions belonging to this division do not 
admit of doubt ; they are asked with a certainty of the result ; 
as when any one enquires if the five khandas are impermanent, 
it is known that they are so. 

2. Wibhajja. — The questions belonging to this division are the 
same as those belonging to the first, but they are asked with 
some doubt as to the result. 

3. Pratipachha.--When it is asked, Is the knowledge of 
all things received by the eye ? the question belongs to this 
class. 


The questions in any of these three classes may be asked 
without any improprieiy, but those belonging to the next divi- 
sion are to be passed by, they are not to be regarded. 

4. Thapani. — The questions belonging to this division are 
numerous. When it is concluded that the world is permanent, 
this it>s4swata-drishti. To conclude that the world is imperma- 


nent, h|it that after death there is no other existence, is 
uchheda^shti. To conclude that the life and the body are the 
/is uchh^da-drishtirwada. To conclude that the life 
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and the body are separate and distinct existences, is ; ’.eswata- 
drisbti~wada. To conclude that the same individual being will 
exist after death, or that he will not exist after death, or that he 
will neither exist after death nor not exist after death, or that 
he will exist after death and will not exist after death, is 
amarawikshepika-drishti. All these questions are to be put on 
one side, and avoided."^ (WisudMmargga-sanne.) 

9. Intoxicating Liquors, 

When any intoxicating liquor has been taken with the inten- 
tion that it shall be drunk, and something is actually done to 
procure the liquor, and it has passed down the throat, the 
precept is broken that forbids the use of toddy, and other in- 
toxicating drinks. 

When intoxicating drink is taken that robbery may be com- 
mitted, whether on the highway or in the village, the crime is 
presented in its worst form. 

When only so much toddy is drunk as can be held in the palm 
of the hand, it is a minor offence ; it is a greater when as much 
is drunk as can be held in both hands ; and a greater still 
when so much is drunk that all things appear to be turning 
round. 

Of the five crimes, the taking of life, theft, adultery, lying, 
and drinking, the last is the worst. Though a man be ever so 
wise, when he drinks he becomes foolish, and like an idiot ; and 
it is the cause of all other sins. 'Fox this reason it is the greater 
crime. (Puj dwaliya.) 

To constitute the crime of drinking, four things are neces- 
gary ;—l. There must be intoxicating liquor, made from flour, 
bread, other kinds of food, or a collection of different ingre- 
dients. 2. There must be actual intoxication produced by these 
liquors. 3. They must be taken with the intention of producing 
this effect. 4. They must be taken of free will, and not by com- 
pulsion. (SadJharwmaratnahm-e.) 

There are six evil consequences from the continued use of in- 
toxicating liquors :—!. The loss of wealth. 2. The arising of 
disputes, that lead to blows a^nd battles. 3. The production of 
various diseases, as soreness of the eyes, &o. 4. The brix|.gn^ 

# Under this head are also enumerated the errors inserted at page io: 
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of disgrace, from the rebuke of parents and superiors. 5. The 
exposure to shame, from going hither and thither unclothed. 6. 
The loss of the judgment required for the carrying on of the 
affairs of the world. 

If a man has a friend in the tavern, he is only a liquor friend : 
before the face he says, My friend, my friend, but behind the 
back he seeks some hole by which he may do an injury ; he is a 
friend without friendship, a mere image or picture; he is a 
friend where there is gold and wealth. 

The man who frequents the tavern, and drinks, will be like 
water falling upon a rock ; his desire of liquor will only become 
the more powerful, and he will lose his respectability. (SingdU- 
wdda-sutra-sanne.) 

He who observes this precept will in future ages have an 
intelligent mind and a sound judgment; he will not lose his 
senses ; he will not be an idle man, nor mean, nor addicted to 
liquor ; he will not stray from the right path, nor will he be 
envious ; he will be prompt in the giving of an answer, and 
know what is profitable and what is dangerous. (Pujawaliya,) 


10. Gamhlmg. 

There are six evil consequences that result from frequenting 
places of gambling : — 1. The man who loses is angry with him 
who wins. 2. He is sorrowful, because another has seized his 
substance. 3. His poverty is wasted. 4. When the gambler 
gives evidence in a court of justice his testimony is not believed, 
even though he should speak the truth. 6. He is not trusted 
either by his friends or superiors. 6. He cannot procure a 
wife, ffom being unable to provide the proper ornaments and 
jewels. 

The gambler first loses his child, then his wife, and afterwards 
all his substance ; he is left in perfect solitude (literally not- 
twoness) ; but this is a minor affliction ; he will be born in hell. 
(Singdl6wdda~sutm-mnn6.) 


11. Idleness, 


He who Says it is too hot, or too cold, or too early, and on this 
account refuses* to work, is an idle man, and will be deprived of 
the means of existence ; but he who is neither afraid of 
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heat nor of the cold, nor of the grass, ^ will possess continued 
prosperity. 

There are six evil consequences that arise from idleness: — 1. 
The idle man thinks in the morning that the cold is enough to 
break his bones, so he does not set about any work, but lights a 
fire ; thus his business snfiers, whether it be merchandise or hus- 
bandry. 2. If any one at a later hour calls him to work, he says 
it is too hot, and so does nothing. 3. At night he says it is too 
late ; his fiocks are not folded, his cattle are neglected. 4. In 
the morning he says it is too early ; so his work remains undone. 
5. At another time he says he is too hungry, he must eat; so he 
is again prevented from attending to his duty. 6. When he has 
eaten, he says that his stomach is too full ; so his labour comes 
to nothing. In this way, that which he requires is not obtained, 
and the wealth he has previously gained is wasted away, 
(^Singdlowdda-sutra-sanne.) 

12. Imjpfojper Associates, 

The man who has sinful friends, unwise associates, and fre- 
quents the company of those who follow evil practices, will come 
to destruction, both in this world and the next. 

There are six evil consequences that result from associating 
with improper companions : — 1. The man who frequents the 
company of gamblers will become a gambler. 2. If he associates 
with those who are attached to women, he will become hcentious. 
8. If with those who are addicted to the use of intoxicating 
liquors, he will become a drunkard. 4. If with those who speak 
evil behind the back, he will become a slanderer. 5. If with 
those who flatter, he will learn to practise deception. 6. If with 
those who commit sin, he will become a transgressor. 

It has been declared byBudhathat he who avoids the com- 
pany of the wise, and associates with the evil, will be born in 
one of the four hells, and have no opportunity of entering the 
d6wa or hrahma-ldkas ; and even birth in the “world of men 
cannot be attained by him without great dif6.culty. {SmgdW 
wdda-sutra-sannS.) 

This appears to refer to the dew. I have^ sometimes, when passing 
through the high grass that grows on the mountains of Ceylon, early in the 

morning, been made as wet as if I had waded through a liyer. 
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13. JPldCBS of A.Wl>US673^e7ht. 

There are sis evil consequences that arise from frequentin? 

places of amusement. The mind is ensnared by the followins' 

practices 1. Dancing. 2. Singing. 3. The beating of drums^ 

4. Gambling. 5. The clapping of hands. 6. The game of 
water- jars. 

Dancing, beating the drum, and singing’ are to be avoided* 
also, the seeing others dance, and the listening willingly to those 
who play or sing. But when dancing is seen, or music is heard^ 
without the consent of the mind, the precept is not broken • nor 
when meeting persons in the way by chance who are danchg or 

playing ; and if the bana be chanted, or listened to when chanted 
by others, it is an act of merit. 


14. The Parent and OMld. 

It is right that children should respect their parents, and per- 
orm all kinds of oflSces for them, even though they should have 
servants whom they could command to do all that they require 
In the morning, if it be cold they are to collect fuel, and light a 
fire. In extreme age, if they become filthy in their habits, they 
are cheerfully to cleanse them, remembering how they them- 
selves were assisted by their parents, when they came nolluted 
into the world. They are to wash the feet and"^ hands S tSr 
parents, thinking how they themselves were washed when they 
were young. If attacked by any disease, they are to see that 
they have medicine provided, and to prepare for them gruel and 
suitable food. They are to see also that they have such clothinv 
as . they require, a bed upon which to lie, and a house in which 
to live. When needful, they are required, with their own hands, 
o rub their hmbs with scented oil; but they must not take life 
or them nor steal for them, nor give them intoxicating liquors; 
if so, all will be bom in hell. Were the child to place one 
parent upon one shoulder, and the other parent upon the other, 
and to carry them without ceasing for a hundred years, even 
^is would be less tban tbe assistance be bas bimself received. 
Ihe man who pins a livelihood for his parents by honest means 
is a greater being tban a Cbabrawartti. 

^ In a former age Mugalan, one of the two principal disciples of 
Gotama, caused the death of his parents, for which crime he was 
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born in liell, -wbere be bad to suffer for many bnndreds of tbon- 
sands of a^es. If a person possessed of so nmcb merit bad tbns 
to suffer, great indeed must be tbe misery of an ordinary beino-, 
when gnilty of fcbe same offence. 

Were tbe murderer of bis parents, in order to obtain release 
from tbe consequences of this crime, to fill tbe whole sakwala 
with golden d%obas, or to present to tbe rabats an offering that 
would fill tbe entire sakwala, or to take bold of tbe robe of a 
Bndba and never leave bim, be would still be born in bell. This 
is declared in tbe Sarasangraba. 

Among all wbo have not attained tbe paths, there has been no 
one eqnal to tbe monarch Ajasat, wbo, when be beard of tbe 
death of Bndba, fainted three times, and was deprived of bis 
senses. He it was wbo made a splendid receptacle for tbe de- 
positing of tbe sage’s relics, and appointed Maba Kasyapa and 
500 rabats to assemble at tbe rock Webbara, near Eajagaba, in 
order that they might declare antboritatively what were tbe 
sayings of Bndba, what it was that was to be received as belong- 
ing to tbe tnn-pitaka. But even this king, when be died, was 
born in bell, on account of tbe murder of bis father. 

There are five ways in which children should assist their 
parents: — 1. When their parents, wbo in their infancy gave 
them milk, and rendered them all needful assistance, are old, 
they should wash their feet, and do all similar offices. 2. They 
must cultivate their fields, 3. They must see that their pro- 
perty is not wasted, in order that tbe respectability of tbe family 
may be kept up. 4. They must act according to tbe advice they 
give. 5. They must give alms in their name when they are 
dead. 

There are five ways in which parents should assist their 
children :—!. They must prevent them from transgressing the 
precepts. 2. They must encourage them to do that which is right. 

3. They must have them taught arithmetic and the other sciences. 

4. They must provide tbe son with a beautiful wife, who has 
attained sixteen years of age. 5. They must give him a share 
of the wealth belonging to the family. 

smn£) 
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15. The Teacher and Scholar. 

It was ordained by Gotama, that tbe disciple si-onld be in all 
respects obedient to tbe teacber, and render bim all bononr. 
When be rises in tbe morning be mnst place tbe teacher’s san- 
dals, robe and tootb-cleaner in proper order, present bim with 
w'ater that be may wash, prepare a seat, and give bim rice-grnel 
from a clean vessel. All that is written in tbe Kbandaka be 
mnst perform. Tbe teacher may ask bim why be has come, and 
be mnst then inform bim ; bnt if be does not make tbe enquiry, 
be mnst remain ten or fifteen days ; and when tbe teacher dis- 
misses bim, be may respectfully ask leave to tell bis wishes and 
wants. When be is told to come early in tbe morning, be mnst 
do so ; bnt if be is taken ill, be may go at any other hour and 
inform tbe teacher. 

There are five ways in which tbe scholar ought to bononr tbe 
teacher: — 1. When tbe teacher approaches, be mnst rise to meet 
bim ; if be has anything in bis band, be mnst ask permission to 
carry it for bim ; and be mnst wash bis feet. 2. Thrice every 
day be mnst go to bim, and render such assistance as be may re- 
quire. 3. He mnst try to gain instruction from bim by making 
enquiries, or be never can become properly learned. 4. He mnst 
bring water for tbe washing of bis teacher’s face, prepare the 
tooth-cleaner, and perform other similar offices. 5. Whatever 
be learns from tbe teacher, be must try to remember and put in 
practice. 

There are five ways in which tbe teacher ought to assist tbe 
scholar : — -1. He must teach bim bow to behave and bow to eat, 
to avoid evil companions, and associate only with tbe good. 2. 
If tbe scholar pays attention, be mnst explain all things to him 
in a plain and intelligible manner. 3. What be has learnt from 
bis own teacher, be mnst impart at length to bis scholar. 4. He 
must tell tbe scholar that be is becoming as learned as himself, 
speaking to bim in a friendly manner, that be may be encouraged. 
5. He must teach bim to please bis parents by attention to bis 
studies. 

There are twenty-five rules that the teacher mnst observe in 
reference to bis scholar : — -He must be continually solicitous 
about bis welfare ; appoint the relative portions of time in which 
be is to work, to rest, ^d to sleep; when be is sick, be must see 
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whetlier or not lie lias sncli food as is proper for Inim ; encourao-e 
Mm to be faithful, persevering, and erudite; divide with him 
what he has received in the alms-bowl ; tell him not to be afraid; 
know who are his associates, what places he frequents in the 
village, and how he behaves in the wihara; avoid conversino- 
with him on frivolous subjects ; bear with him, and not be ano-ry 
when he sees a trifling fault in his conduct; impart to him in- 
str notion by the most excellent method ; teach him in the fullest 
manner, without abridgment, whether it be relative to science or 
religion ; try each fond endearment to induce him to learn, as 
with the heart of a father ; with an enlarged mind teach him' to 
respect the precepts and other excellent things; subdue him to 
obedience, in order that he may excel ; instruct him in such a 
manner as to gain his affection ; when any calamity overtakes 
him, still retain him, without being displeased when he has some 
matter of his own to attend to ; and when he is in affliction, 
soothe Ms mind by the saying of bana. By attending to these 
rules the duty of the master to his scholar will be fulfilled. 
(^Singdlowdda-sutrasanne.) 

16. The Priesi and SouseJiolder. 

When the upasaka, though he may have entered the path 
sowan, sees a priest, whether that priest be of the superior or 
inferior order, he must' do him honour ; he must rise from his 
seat, and offer him worship ; just as the prince, though he 

may afterwards be king, pays his teacher all respect and 
reverence. 

There are five ways in which the householder ought to assist 
the priest He must render him any service that he requires, 
in a kind spirit; he must address him in a pleasant manner; he 
must wish that the priest who is accustomed to come to Ms 
house to receive alms may be free ffrom disease and sorrow ; 
in the morning he must present the priest wiHi food, and when 
he is sick with medicine. 

f 

There are five ways in which the priest ought to assist the 
householder — He must avoid the taking of life, and keep the 
precepts ; he must wish that all creatures may be without sorrow ; 
when anything is declared on the subject of religion that he has 
not heard before, he must Hsten attentively ; he must explain 
the truths of religion properly to the upasakas, that/they may . 
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be able to understand and practise them. {BingdUwdda-sutra- 
sanne,) 


17. The Husband and Wife, 

There are five ways in which the husband ought to assist 
the wife : — 1- He must speak to her pleasantly, and say to her, 
Mother, I will present you with garments, perfumes, and orna- 
ments. 2. He must speak to her respectfully, not using low 
words, such as he would use to a servant or slave. 3. He must 
not leave the woman whom he possesses by giving to her clothes, 
ornaments, &e., and go to the woman who is kept by another. 
4. If she does not receive a proper allowance of food she will 
become angry; therefore she must be properly provided for, 
that this may be prevented. 5. He must give her ornaments, 
and other similar articles, according to his ability. {Singdlo^ 
wdda-sutra-sanne,) 

In the discourse delivered by Tasddhara-dewi, in the presence 
of men, dewas, and brahmas, immediately previous to her death, 
she described the seven kinds of wives that there are in the 
world of men. 

4 

1. ‘Wadhaka, the executioner. —This woman always thinks ill 
of her husband, though protesting continually that she loves 
him ; she associates with other men, and flatters them ; if her 
husband be a poor man, she asks him for something it is not in 
his power to give her, and then reproaches him because she does 
not receive it ; and she sits on a higher seat in his presence. 
Though such a woman should have a person beautiful as that of 
a dewi, be of a respectable family, and possess many slaves ; she is 
not the wife of her husband; she is like a manacle tightly 
fastened by the executioner, or an iron collar encircling his neck, 
or a weapon always prepared to wound him, or a sword so sharp 
that it will cut a hair. 

2. Ghori, the thief. — This woman is seldom in the house of 
her husband, but goes to the market-place, or the field, or 
wherever there is a multitude of people; she is acquainted with 
many ways of sin ; she hides whatever property is brought into 
the house by her hTisband, hides it from him, but reveals it to 
other men ; she tells abroad Ms secrets ; she appears to despise 
any" oriiamerds and^ o things that he gives her, and asks 
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psttislily for wliBjt li© do6S not giv6j sIig sIlows no kindnoss to 
liGr InLsbrnid s rGlojtivGs or frionds j sli© slinns tlie company of tli© 
good, and associates witk the bad. Ske is not like his wife, but 
like an nicer on his body, or a cancer, or an incnrable disease ; 
she is like a fire in a dry forest, or an axe for cutting down the 
tree of merit. 

o. Swami, the ruler. — This woman does not in any way strive 
to benefit her husband, but to injure him ; she leaves the house, 
and runs hither and thither; she lets the work of the house re- 
main undone; her mind goes out after other men; she is con- 
tinually eating ; she hankers after things that do not belong to 
her station ; she proclaims her own fame, and gives no credit to 
others ; she despises her husband, and rules him as if he was her 
slave, and is like a messenger sent from Yama to frighten him. 

These three descriptions of women, when they die, will be tor- 
mented in hell ; therefore their ways are to be avoided. 

4. Matu, the mother. — This woman loves her husband as a mo- 
ther, takes care of his property, provides his meals at the proper 
time, and is always anxious for his prosperity; when he does 
anything wrong she afiectionately reproves him, and threatens to 
return to her own relatives if he will not do that which is right; 
she gives him good advice and recommends him to be industrious, 
loyal, and to go and hear bana. She is like a divine medicine, 
for the curing of all diseases, or a branch of the kalpa-tree, that 
gives whatever is requested from it. 

5. Bhdgini, the sister. — This woman pays the same reverefice 
to her husband that a sister does to her brother ; she giyg'h him 
all that is in the house ; she wishes that he may receh^re ^vvhat- 


ever she sees others possess ; and she loves him alj^ne, and no 
..other man.,. 


6. Sakhi, the faithful friend.— This woman is ^ways thinking 
about her husband when he is absent, and looksibut continually 
for his return ; it gives her pleasure to hear him, and when 
he returns she is delighted to see him ; sh^bssociateg with his 
friends, and not with his enemies ; his frie^(jg are her friends, 
and his enemies are her enemies ; she hid^ his faults and pro- 
claims aloud his goodness ; she stops th^^^ho are abusing him, 
and entourages those who praise ; she^ePg others of his virtues 
and greatness ; she keeps no secrets^^^ox^ him, and does not re- 
veal those with which he iutrust^ her ; she is sorry when any: 
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misfortune happens to him, and rejoices in his prosperity; and 

she provides for him the best food. 

7. Dasi, the slave. — This woman does not resent the abuse of 
her husband, however brutal it may be ; she does all that is re- 
quired of her with alacrity; she keeps at the utmost distance 
from all improper conduct with other men ; she first gives food 
that has been nicely prepared to her husband, or any guest there 
may be in the house, and then eats herself ; she retires to rest 
after her husband, and is up before he rises ; she is economical in 
her expenditure ; she commends and exalts her husband, but is 
herself lowly as a slave ; and she is like a helper in the procuring 
of merit, or a shield in warding off demerit,” 

18. The Master and Servant. 

^ There are five ways in which the master ought to assist the 
slaYe : — He must not appoint the work of children to men, or of 
men to children, but to each according to his strength ; he must 
give each one his food and wages, according as they are required ; 
when sick, he must free him from work, and provide him with 
proper medicine ; when the master has any agreeable and savoury 
food, he must not consume the whole himself, but must impart a 
portion to others, even to his slaves ; and if they work properly 
for a long period, or for a given period, they must be set free. 

. There are five -ways in which the slave must hononr his master : 
-^He must rise before his master awakes, and must not sleep 
untitv after he has retired to rest; he must not purloin his 
master'hproperty, but must be content with what is given him ; 
he must imt think as he works, I shall receive no benefit from 
this toil, but' must go about his business cheerfully ; and when 
people are at any time collected together he must say, Who is 
like our master ? we do not feel that we are servants, or that he 
is a master, thus proclaiming to others his praise. (SingdlSwdda- 
sutra^sannS.) 

\ 19. The Friend. 

There are five ways i^q which one friend must assist another r 
— By imparti^^ to him df his own substance ; by speaking kind 
words to him. ; by assisting him in his work ; by acting in the 
same way to him as he has done to you ; and by giving him a 
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portion of your garments, and ornaments, if you liave any not 
hiding them from him. 

There are five ways in which the friendship of a superior must 
be returned :-~He must be protected from harm when he is in 
liquor ; if he be sick, his cattle and property must be taken care 
of 5 when under the displeasure of the king, he must not be for- 
saken ; when nnder any misfortnhe he must be assisted, and 
when he is disabled, his children must be assisted. 

There are four kinds of persons who appear to be your friends, 
bnt they are not so in reality : — Those who come empty, but go 
away with a portion of your wealth ; those who give assistance 
only in words ; those who speak to yon in an improper manner, 
or give bad advice ; and those who waste yonr substance. 

The friend who takes away part of your wealth is he who gives 
you a little, with the hope of receiving much in return j if any 
necessity comes upon him, he is your lowly slave, that he may 
gain your assistance ; he does not associate with you because of 
affection, but to gain his own ends. 

He who is your friend only in word, reminds you of obliga- 
tions under which you were indebted to him long ago; he pro- 
mises, when you are in difficulty, to assist you at some future 
time, but he forgets his promise ; if he sees you in the street, he 
asks you to mount his elephant, and plies you with unmeaning 
words ; if you really require his assistance, and ask him for it, 
he says falsely that his wagon is broken, or his oxen are diseased. 

He who speaks to you in an improper manner, or gives you 
,bad advice, may be known thus: — When you are meditating to 
take life, or do something that is contrary to the precepts, he en- 
courages you in your evil design; when you are resolving to 
give alms, or do something that is good, he discourages you ; 
when he is near you, he speaks well of you, and praises you, but 
when away, he says something that is to your discredit. 

He who wastes your substance is he who tells you that in such 
,a place there is good liquor, and says. Let us go and drink; he 
loiters over the liquor, and entreats you to drink again and 
again ; he entices you to lounge in the streets at improper hours ; 
and tempts you to visit places of amusement. 

From such friends as these the wise man turns away, as hte'^ 
would avoid the road in which he knew that there was a lion or 
a tiger. " ' 
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TJie real friend will at any time render yon assistance ; he is 
equally faithful in prosperity and adversity ; he is a friend in 
meaning, and not in the promise alone ; and he sympathises with 
you. 

He who renders yon assistance is he who, when he finds you 
in a state of intoxication, at the road side, thinks that some evil 
may happen to you, or that your clothes or ornaments may be 
stolen, so he stays to protect yon ; if he finds that yon have gone 
ont of the village, and that there is no one in charge of your 
property, he takes care of it in your stead ; if yon are tormented 
by any fear, he says, I am your friend, why are yon alarmed ? 
thus encouraging yon ; when yon are in want, and go to ask a 
single piece of coin, he is ready to divide with yon half his sub- 
stance. 

He who is equally faithful in prosperity and adversity, reveals 
a secret to yon alone ; if yon reveal a secret to him, he faithfully 
keeps it ; he does not turn away from yon in adversity ; he 
sacrifices even his life to assist yon. 

He who is your friend in meaning, and not in word alone, is he 
who prevents yon from taking life, or doing any other evil ; he 
urges you to almsgiving and other good deeds ; he informs yon 
of that which yon did not previously know; and he tells yon 
what is to be done in order that yon may enter the paths. 

He who sympathises with yon rejoices in your prosperity ; 
he is pleased when yon receive any increase of honour ; when he 
hears any one disparaging yon, he says. Do not say so ; he is a 
good man : and if he hears any one speak well of yon, he con- 
firms it. 

The wise man searches for the friend thus gifted, even as the 
child seeks its mother. 

He who is thus wise, and keeps the precepts, shines resplendent,’ 
as a fiame of fire ‘upon the top of a rock at night dissipates the 
surrounding darkness. He who does no evil, but increases his 
substance in a righteous manner, will be blessed with abundance. 
As the bee, without destroying the colour or perfume of the 
flower, gathers the sweetness with his month and wings, so the 
riches of the true friend gradually accumulate; and the increase 
will be regularly continued, like the constant additions that are 
made to the hill formed by the white ant. 
sanfie.') 
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20. ]\£iscellG^7i6ous A.dvices and Admouitious, 

The benetits that accrue from the possession of riches may he 
divided into four parts : — 1. They enable the possessor to gain- 
friends. 2. A fourth part is required for his own personal ex- 
penses. 3. One half is required for the outlay attendant on the 
carrying on of husbandry or merchandise. 4. A fourth part 
must be hid as a resource when any case of necessity occurs, 
arising from the oppression of the king or the chiefs of the land. 

There are six causes of the destruction of substance : — 1. The 
repeated use of intoxicating liquors. 2. The tarrying in the 
streets at improper hours. 3. The frequenting of places o£ 
amusement. 4. The continued practice of gambling. 5. The 
associating with persons that are ignorant, or addicted to vice. 
6. Idleness. 

The practice of the six following things will be followed by- 
destruction : — To sleep until the going down of the sun ; to 
have intercourse with women that are under the protection of 
another ; to be filled with anger, like a naya that has received a 
blow; to seek to injure others; to associate with evil persons, 
like Ddwa-datta or Kokalika ; and to be covetous, like Illisa. 
(^Singdlowdda-sutra-sanne.) 

It is declared by Budha, in the Bala-pandita-siitra, which he 
delivered when residing at Jetawana, that the conduct of the 
unwise man may be set forth under three heads — 1. He 
cherishes evil thoughts, and thoughts that are contrary to the 
truth. 2, He utters falsehoods, and uses contemptuous expres- 
sions, 3. He takes life, steals, approaches women who belong* 
to another, and drinks. In like manner, there are three modes 
in which he receives punishment. 1. He is constantly fearful ; 
whether he be in the crowd, or in the street, or in a square, 
when he hears any one speaking of the consequences of sin, he 
becomes uncomfortable, thinking that he also may one day 
receive the Gonsequence of his crimes ; and because these are 
his thoughts, he is unwilling to remain, he goes away. 2. 
When he sees the infliction of any punishment by command of 
the king, he thinks that if the king knows all he has done, he - 
will punish him in the same way ; when alone, when seated in 
his chair, when reclining on the bed, or in any other place, he 
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thinks of these things, and is sorrowful ; even the crimes com- 
mitted long ago troable him; as the shadow of a great rock is 
thrown to a distance, and extends far, at the setting of the snn. 
3. He is sorrowful again when he thinks how much merit he 
might have gained; hut that he has neglected this opportunity, 
and instead has continually added to his crimes. 

The six directions are not to be honoured with any outward 
ceremony. 

On a certain occasion, when Budha was returning to the 
wihara, from the city of Bajagaha, whither he had been with 
the alms-bowl, he saw a grahapati, Singaloha, with wet hair and 
streaming garments,^' making obeisance in the six directions. 
The sage enquired why he was acting thus ; and when he said 
that it was in obedience to the command of his deceased parents, 
Budha gave him the advice contained in the Singalowada-siitra. 
After hearing it, he saw the folly of the act that he was 
performing, and became a disciple of Budha, declaring that the 
instructions he had received were like the right placing of a 
vessel that had been turned upside down ; or like the laying 
open of treasures that had been covered over with refuse and 
grass ; or like the taking of a man by the hand who has lost the 
road and guiding him aright ; or like the holding forth of a 
torch amidst the midnight darkness (e:hects that under similar 
circumstances are in the native works very frequently re- 
presented as being produced). 

In their stead, our parents, who have assisted us in our 
infancy, are to be regarded as the east; our teachers, as being 
worthy to receive assistance, are to be regarded as the south ; 
our children, as those by whom we are afterwards to be assisted, 
are to be regarded as the west ; our friends and rulers, as those 
who will assist us in times of sorrow and misfortune, are to be 
as the north ; our servants, salves, and retainers, as being under 
our authority, are to be as the under side; and the priests and 
religious advisers, as assisting us to put away that which is evil, 
are to be regarded as the upper side. (SingdldwddasutraA 
sarine.) ■ 


^ The men and women are seen coming dripping from the banks of the 
G^anges.— Ward’s Hindoos. 
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As tlie man whose head is on fire tries to put the fiame ont 
quickly, so the wise man, seeing the shortness of life, hastens to 
secure the destruction of evil desire. 

As the jessamine is the chief among fiowers, and as the rice 
called rat-hel is the chief among all descriptions of grain, so is 
he who is free from evil desire the chief among the wise. 

This advice was given by Budha. He who would attain 
nirwana must not trust to others, but e:sercise heroically and 
perseveringly his oivn judgment. The wagoner who leaves the 
right path and enters into the untrodden mlderness, will bring 
about the destruction of his wagons and endure much sorrow ; 
so also will he who leaves the appointed path and enters upon a 
course of evil, come to destruction and sorrow. 

The unwise man cannot discover the difference between that 
which is evil and that which is good, as a child knows not the 
value of a coin that is placed before him ; he cannot tell whether 
it is gold or copper, or whether it is a genuine coin or a 
counterfeit. 

As the hirala defends its eggs at the risk of its own life, as 
the Indian yak tries by every means to keep its tail from injury, 
as the man with only one son is careful of that son, as he who 
has only one eye takes great pains to preserve that eye; so 
ought the wise man continually to exercise thought, lest he 
break any of the precepts. Even should the forfeiture of life be 
the consequence, the precepts are to be observed. 

When acts are done under the influence of favour, envy, 
ignorance, or the fear of those in authority, he who performs 
them will be like the waning moon; but he who is free from 
these influences, or avoids them, will be like the moon 
approaching its fulness. 

When the seed of any species of fruit that is bitter is sown in 
moist ground, it gathers to itself the virtue of the water and the 
earth, but because of the nature of the original seed, all this 
virtue is turned into bitterness, as will be seen in the fruit of the 
tree that it produces ; in like manner, all that the unwise man 
does is an increase to his misery, because of his ignorance. On 
the other hand, when the sugar cane, or rice, or the vine, is set 
in proper ground, it gathers to itself the virtue of the water and 
the earth, and all is converted into sweetness, because of the 
sweetness of the original plant or grain ; in like manner, all the 
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acts of tKe wise niaa tend to Hs happiness and prosneritv 
because of his wisdom. 

The door of the eje^ must be kept shut. When the outer 
gates of the city are left open, though the door of every sepa- 
rate house and store be closed, the robber will enter the city 
and steal the goods ; in like manner, though all the observances 
be kept, if the eye be permitted to wander, evil desire will be 
produced. 

It is better to have a red-hot piece of iron run through the 
eye, than for the eye to be permitted to wander, as by this 
means evil desire will be produced. It must be carefully 
guarded against, or the breaking of all the precepts will follow. 
The mind will then be like a field of grain that has no fence, or 
a treasure house with the door left open, or a dwelling with a 
bad roof through which the rain continually falls. The same 
may be said of all the other senses. {WisudM-margga-sanne.) 

When dissensions take place, the mother is divided against 
the son, and the son against the mother ; the father against the 
son, and the son against the father ; the nephew against the 
niece, and the niece against the nephew; and friend against 
friend ; as the laden ship beats against the waves, and the fruit 
upon the tree is shaken by the wind, and the fine gold is worked 
by the hammer of iron. {WisudM-margga-sanne.) 

It was declared by Mahanama to his brother Anurudha, that 
repeated existence is like a mockery; it appears to the wise 
man hke a ball made of straw, without top or bottom ; or the nest 
of the bird gula, made without order ; or an entangled thread ; 
or an oscillating swing; or an image reflected in a mirror ; a 
thing utterly worthless. (Fujdwaliya.) 

21. The SUcb Trecepts, 

The dasa-sil, or ten Obligations binding upon the priest, 
forbid: 1. The taking of hfe. 2. The taking of that which is 
not given. 3. Sexual Intercourse. 4. The saying of that 
which is not true. 5. The use of intoxicating drinks. 6. The 
eating of solid food after mid-day. 7. Attendance upon 
dancing, singing, music, and masks. 8 The adorning' of the 
body with flowers, and the use of perfumes and unguents. 9. 

■ * The eje is sbmethnes called daiwadfpa, the divine lamp ; or if daiwa he 
derived from dewa, an organ of sense, it will be the lamp of the body. 
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The use of seats or couches ahoTe the prescribed height. 10. 
The receiving of gold or silver. 

The first five of these obligations are called the pancha-sil. They 
are repeated by some persons every day at the pansal, especially 
by the women. The first eight are called the ata-sil, and they 
are repeated only on poya days, or festivals. When taken by a 
laic, they involve the necessity of his living apart from his 
family. These obligations are most usually taken in the 
presence of a priest, who may either be a samanera or an 
upasampada ; bat they are sometimes received from an upasaka, 
without the intervention of a priest. 

The obligations may be taken for a limited period, or for as 
long as the person has power to observe them, or to be observed 
until death. When they are not taken for a limited period they 
are called nitya-sila. 

They may be taken either separately or together. When 
taken to be kept separately, though one should be broken, it 
does not impair the merit of the rest ; but when they are taken 
to be kept collectively, if one be broken, the whole are im- 
paired. 

There are three degrees in the manner of keeping the precepts : 
— 1. They may be kept inadvertently, without any intention of 
acquiring merit thereby. 2. They may be kept at the recommenda- 
tion of another, or to please another. 3. They may be kept from 
free choice, from having seen their excellence or advantage. The 
third is the superior sila. 

There was a man who during fifty years had gained his living 
by catching fish, but he had committed no other crime. When he 
was near death a priest, who perceived his danger, went to his 
house, but the man’s wife ordered him away. The priest, how- 
ever, gained access to him, and prevailed on him to repeat the five 
precepts, which h^ received power to be bom in one of the 
d6wa-16kas; at the last moment, he again repeated the 
precepts, and received power to be bom in a dewa-ldka higher 
than the former. But this species of merit is received by few, as 
there is frequently the obstruction of the usual secretions; 
dangers from y&as ; the distress of friends ; thon^hts about the 
property that is to be left, about his children, and about • death ; 
so that the man has not the opportunity of receiving yadasanna 
(the merit that is obtained when at the point of death). And 
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even when he enters a dewa-ldka from this kind of merit alone 
he does not remain there long, but soon falls into hell. Its benefit 
is therefore small. 

In a former age, there was a king who, with his courtiers, kept 
the eight obligations. This was observed by a poor woman, who 
reflected that if persons so exalted kept the sila, it must be an 
excellent observance. She therefore kept the ata-sil one day. for 
which she was bom in a dewa-ldka, and afterwards became a 
rahat. 

In a former age there was a certain village in which all the 
people, headed by Magha-manawaka, kept the obligations con- 
tinually. But the chief of the district became enraged against 
them, as he got no bribes from them for the appeasing of quarrels. 
He therefore went to the royal court and accused them as thieves • 
on hearing which the king commanded them to be trampled to 
death by elephants. Though Magha-manawaka heard the sen- 
tence, he felt no resentment, either against his accuser, or the 
king, or the elephants. In the court of the palace the elephants 
were turned upon the people ; but they ran away, and refused to 
do the villagers any harm. The king, on perceiving it, enquired 
if they had any charm upon their persons; and they were 
searched, but none was found. He then asked if they were 
acquainted with any mantra ; and they said that they were, but it 
was only this, that they had kept the obligations, built places of 
shelter for travellers, and given alms. The king, thus convinced 
of their innocence, commanded that their accuser should be given . 
to the village as a slave, and that the elephants should also be 
presented as a gift. Magha-manawaka was afterwards born as 
Sekra. 

In the time of j^nomadarsa Budha there was a poor labourer, 
who resided in the city of Hangsawati. Having heard Budha say 
bana, he thought thus “ All the beings in the world are en- 
veloped in darkness ; evil desire, anger, and ignorance, like three 
fires, burn within the mind ; but if I wish to cross the ocean of 
successive existence, w:hat can I do ? I have no wealth by which 
I can give. alms; I will therefore observe the five precepts. He 
then received the pancha-sil from Hisabha, one of the principal 

time men lived to the age of 100,000 

years ; and during the whole of this period he kept the five pre- 
cepts, without once breaking them. When near death the d^was 
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came to call liim witli a retinae of a thousand chariots dra-wn hy 
divine horses, in one of which he ascended to Tasita. After this 
he was born thirty times as a dewa, seventy-five times as a chakra- 
warti ; he was from time to time king of Kosala, bat never of any 
other country ; and in the time of Gotama he was born as a rich 
man in the city of Wisala. One day refiecting that he had kept 
the precepts for so long a period, he became a rahat, and was 
ordained by Budha, on which occasion he uttered these words : — 
“ I have kept the precepts daring 100,000 kalpas ; in no part of 
this period -ww I born in hell ; I have ever been endowed with 
length of days, wealth, wisdom, and courage; all evil desire is 
now destroyed, and I have become a rahat ; therefore let all who 
would attain nimvana keep the five precepts.’’ 

The observance of sila is an aid in the practice of all other rites 
and in all other modes of acquiring merit. All trees, whether 
they be produced from seed or spontaneously, receive their 
increase and maturity from the earth ; the man who would build 


a city first clears the ground from all obstrnctions, a!nd then lays 
out the streets and the principal squares ; the mountebank who 
would turn a somerset first prepares the area in which he intends 
to perform, by clearing away the stones, thorns, and other things 
that might prevent the right exhibition of his skill. In like 
manner, ho who seeks nirwana is assisted in the attempt, and 
clears the way before him, by the practice of sila. The same 
things have been declared by Budha : — “ The wise man, by the 
observance of sila, continually enlarges his mental faculties and 
his wisdom, and is freed from the perturbation produced by evil 
desire* The observance of sila is an assistance to the man who 
has formed the hope of nirwana, as the earth renders benefits to 
all tilings that have life ; it is the root of all merit, and the most 
productive mode of acquiring merit that is practised by the all- 
wise.” ; . , , .... 

There is greater benefit 'from keeping .the ata.-sil during a s.hort 
period tliaii there would be from the possession of the whole 
sakwala lille(i''’with treasures'; as the, keeping of the ten, ohliga- 
tions will ensure birth in one of the dewa-ldkas, where the age of 
the .d6was;is', immensely great, whilst .any benefit arising 'from 
riches will quickly pass' away.,', '* ., 

'Sila .'purifies"' whatever ,'prO'Ceeds 'from '.the' three doorways of , the', 
body, the speech, and the mind* There are two things that are 
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greatly allied to it, shame and the fear of doing wrong. As the 
other elements, heat, air, and water, are necessary to the fertilis- 
ing of the earth; as the skill of the weaver is necessary for the 
clearing away of the refnse of the cotton ; so shame and fear are 
necessary to the perfecting of sila ; without them it is nothing 
When these are all united there is the driving away of the per- 
plexity that as an enemy larks in the mind, and the certain 
reception of an adequate reward. There are three kinds of joy 
that arise from its observance ; he who possesses it reflects thus 
‘‘Truly, this is to me a benefit; truly, I have received that 
which is good; my sila is pure.” ^ Budha has declared that 
the reward of sila is the destruction of all perplexity, but that is 
only a small part ; its principal reward is freedom from fear, and 
peace. When he who possesses sila approaches kings, brahmans 
householders, or priests, he is devoid of fear ; and when he comes 
to die, as he can reflect on the merit he has gained, he dies in the 
full possession of his senses ; afterwards he is either born in a 
dewa-loka, or in the world of men. ^o one is able to tell how 
great is the reward of sila; all the ^fater of the five great rivers 
added to that of the Chandrabhaga, Saras wati, and other inferior 
rivers, is insuflS.cient to extinguish the fire of evil desire ; but it is 
destroyed by sila. It is thus destroyed, even as heat is overcome 
by the wind that accompanies the rain- cloud, or by various kinds 
of precious stones, or by the rays of the moon. The perfume of 
the flower spreads only in the direction of the wind, but the 
greatness of him who possesses sila spreads on all sides without 
exception. It is as a ladder by which to ascend to the dewa- 
Idka ; like a gateway that enters upon nirwana. The priest who 
is arrayed in the robe of sila has a more real splendour than the 
monarch in his royal garments and ornaments of gold. 

The word sila is the same as sisan, the head, because sila is the 
head, or principal method by which merit is to be obtained, 
When the head is severed from the body there is no life, so when 
sila is disregarded there is no merit. 

There are numerous divisions of sila, though all possess some- 
thing in common. 

There are various silas that are divided into two classes. 

1> Gharitra-sila is the keeping of allthe preceptsof Budha; for 
its right performance, purity and persevering exertion are 
required. 2. 'Waritra-sila is the avoiding of all things that are 
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forbidden by Budba ; for its right performance, purity alone is 

1 . Abbisamacbara-sila is thus called on account of its beino- 
the chief sila, the practice of which leads to the four paths and 
their fruition: it is not used in reference to the eight kinds of 
action, three of which belong to the body, four to the speech and 
one to the life or conduct. 2. Adibrahmachariya-sila fs so called 
(from adi, prior, first, ancient) because it must be produced 
previous to the margga-brahmaehariya ; it is used in ref erence to 
the eight kinds of action, and precedes that which leads to the 
paths ; it must be observed without ceasing, even by the house 
holder; by its observance the body, speech, and conduct become 
purified; it is used in reference to the obligations that aprearl 
the Ubhatowibhanga and Khandakawatta. 

1. Wirati-sila is the avoiding of such crimes as the takino- of 

life. 2. Awirati-sila is the avoiding of such evils as proceed from 
the mind. 

1. Msrata-sila belongs to trishna and drishti ; to the former 

belongs the wish to become Sekra; to the latter, the wish to 

gain nirwana. 2. Anisiata-sila is that which aims at an earthlv 
reward. ^ 


1. Kalapariyanta-sila is when the obligations are taken for a 
single day, or a night, or any definite period. 2. Apanakdtika- 
sila is the taking of the obligations for life. 

1. Sapariyanta-sila is when no definite period was originally 
fixed for the observance of the precepts, but afterwards, for some 
cause ox* other, the period is limited. 2. Apaiuyanta-sila is when 

the precepts are kept until death, hut not from a religious motive, 
or to receive nirwana. ' 

1. liowkika-sila is w^heii the observance is for the purpose of 
obtaining some reward less than nirwana. 2. Lcikditara-sila is 
when the obsaiwance is not to attain anything in any of the three 
worlds, but to atlain nirwana. , 

Thera are variouB sllas that are divided into three classes. 

1« Hina-sxla is w the desire, mind, exertion, and wisdom 
are in an inferior degree. 2. Madliyama-sila is when they are in 
a middle degree. 3. Pranxta-sila is when they are in a superior 
degree. When the obligations are kept for praise, fame, or any 
similar attachment, xtris^hma';. if . for •merit,- it ismadhyama if.- 
for nirwana, it is pranita. Again, when the obligations are kept 
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to gain wealth, it is hina ; when to overcome the repetition of 
existence, it is madhjama; and when to obtain a Bndhaship 
that all sentient beings may be released from birth, it is pranita 

1. Atmadhipateyya-sila is when the obligations are kept from 
the fear of blame, or in order to gain personal praise. 2. Lokad- 
hipateyya-sila is when they are kept not from these motives. 3' 
Dharmmadhipateyya-sila is when they are kept from affection 
for the precepts themselves. 

1. Paramarshta-sila is the avoiding of that which prevents an 
entrance into the paths. 2. Aparamarshta-sila is an approach to 
the paths. 3. Patippassadha-sila is a more immediate approxi- 
mation to the paths. 

1. Wisndhi-sila is the keeping of the obligations perfectly. 2, 
Awisndhi-sila is the keeping of them imperfectly. 3. Wematika- 
sila is the keeping of them withont any fixed intention, like the 
man who does not know the difference between the flesh of a 
bear and that of a boar. 

1. Sekha-sila is the observance of the precepts in order to 
enter the paths, or gain the three benefits of the priesthood. 2. 
Asekha-sila is their observance in order to gain rahatship. 3, 
Newasekha-nasekha is their observance from a different motive, 
in order to gain some worldly advantage. 

There are various silas that are divided into four classes. 

1. Parihani-sila is when a priest falls into any crime, shuns 
the company of wiser priests, or gives his mind to wealth. 2. 
S’thiti-silaiswhen a priest observes the precepts with the expec- 
tation of receiving something connected with existence, and not 
nirwana. 3. Dhyana-sila is when the priest practises the dhyanas. 
4. Balawa-wipassanawa-sila is when the priest enters upon the 
course by which he expects to arrive at the attainment of widar- 
sana in its most powerful form. 

1. Bhiksa-sila is the observance of all the precepts binding 
upon a priest. 2. Bhiksuni-sila is the observance of all the pre- 
cepts binding upon a priestess. 3. Antipasampanna-sila is the 
observance of the precepts, or the dasa-sil, by the male and 
female saman eras. 4. Grrahasta-sila is the continued observance 
of the panchasil, and the occasional observance of the dasa-sil, by 
the male and female upasakas. 
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T}iei6 El 6 eIso vErious otlier sections of tlio siIes * 

Swablihawa^sila is the constaut observance of the five precepts 
natnrallj , by all the inhabitants of Utnniknrn. Achara-sila is 
the observance of different silas in varions countries. Kula- 
dharmma-sila is the proscription of intoxicating liquors by the 
brahmans, an observance belonging to a particular race. 
Desa-dharmma-sila is the rule not to slay animals or take life. 
Ptisandha-dharmma-sila is the observance of the precepts of the 
tiittakas. Podhisatwamatu-sila is the continence of the mother 
of Budha after his conception. Pilrwahetuka-sila is the con- 
tinued observance of the precepts during many ages, as by 
Mugalan and Bodhisat. 

The unwise call many other things by the name of sila, as 
when any being endures sorrow, or is peaceable in his conduct, 
they call it his sila of sorrow or of quietness. Sila is also some- 
times divided into that which is merit, or demerit, or neither 
one nor the other ; but though demerit may thus be connected 
with sila, it is merely a name, not a thing really belonging to 
sila. ( WiMiclldmargga^scvnne.') 

23. Terms and Classifications. 

1. Ti vW'idJiadwaTa y the three JDoors. — There are three entrances 
whence proceed that which is good and that which is evil 
The body. 2. The speecli. 3. The mind. 


2. Triwidhasamjpatti; the threefold Admntage ojve 

three modes of happiness that will be received by the wise. I. 
The benefits of the world of men. 2. The enjoyment of the 
dewa and brahma-ldkas. 3. Mrwana. ’ 


3. Tr^widhagni * the threefold Wire : — There are three prin- 
ciples to which all are subject who have not attained to the state 
of a rahat 1. E%a, evil desire, 2. Bwesa, hatred. 3. Mdha, 
ignorance. '■ 


Tilalmna; the three Signs are three subjects 


upon which the mind of the ascetic ought constantly to dwell:— 
1. Anitya, impermanency. 2. Bukha, sorrow. 3. Anatma, 

* The subdivisions of the sfiss are almost limitless ; but the enumemtion is 
too uninteresting to be further pursued. 
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unreality. Of all that exists these three may he predicated. 
The right understanding of these three subjects is called triwid- 
yawa. 

5. Tmilhaiua, or Tunloha ; the three Worlds : — The regions in 
each sakwala are divided into three sections : — 1 . Kama, the 
regions in which there is form and sensuous gratification. 2. 
Riipa, the regions in which there is form, without sensuons 
gratification. 3. ^ riipa, the regions in which there is neither 
form nor sensuous gratification, but a state of unconsciousness. 

6. Trisnmoa; Eml Desire, or the Cleaving to Existence:-^ 
Sentient beings are bound about by evil desire, as by a net. It 
is like a net that has 138 meshes ; it is like the entanglement of 
the branches in a forest of bamboos : it continually passes from 
riipa to dharmma ; and from dharmma to riipa. As the branches 
of the bamboo become interwoven, so that they cannot be sepa^ 
rated; as the hair of the head becomes matted together, so that 
it cannot be got loose ; in the same way evil desire seizes upon 
the objects that are presented to it, and becomes entangled by 
them to such a degree that it cannot be loosed therefrom. As 
the worm becomes entangled by the contortions of its own body, 
so evil desire becomes more hopelessly entangled by its own 
motions and passions. As it is exercised to an individual’s 
own possessions or those of another, to his own existence or 
that of another, it is relatively called anto, inner, or bahira, 
outward. 

7. Sat-charita ; the six Prmciples, or States of the Mind:—1, 
Eaga. 2. Dwesa. 3. Moha. 4. Sardhawa. 5. Budhi. 6. 
Witarka. By the uniting together of the first three, four more 
are produced ; and there are four more produced by the uniting 
together of the last three ; so that there are in all fourteen 
charitas. By another mode of union, sixty-three cliaritas are 
produced, the nature of which maybe learnt from the tik£wa 
on the Asammdsasiitra. 

8. Ghatiorwidha-dsrawa : or four Principles hy loMoh the Cleaving 
to Bzistence is produced. Kama, evil desire. 2. Bhawa, exist- 
ence, the being subject to a repetition of birtb. 3. Drishti, 
scepticism. 4 Awidya, ignorance. They are sometimes called 
chaturwidha-dgha, the four streams. 
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9. Ghaturividlia-arya-^satya, or four great Truths. -~~ 1 . Dukba- 
satja.— Bj tlie cleaving to existence or to sensible obiects and 
the agitation of mind arising therefrom, are produced 
The sorrow arising from birth, decay, and death. (2 ) The 
coming of that which is not desired. (3.) The absence of that 
which is desired. (4.) The non-reception of wealth and other 
things upon which the affections have been placed. (5.) The 

five khandas, or existence as an organised being. (6.) The misery 
of hell. ^ 


2. Dnkha-samiidya-satya. — The three modes of existence, in 
the kama, rupa, and ardpa worlds, are produced by the con- 
tinued cleaving to existence, or to sensible objects, 

3. Dukha-nirodha-satya. — Thei’e is no escape from the repeti- 

tion of existence but by an entrance into the paths, and the 
reception of nirwana. ’ 

4. Bukha-nirodha-gamini-patipada-satya. — There is no recep- 
tion of nirwana, but by the destruction of the cleavino* to exist- 
ence.* 


* The four Trulihs .--That every existent is a source of 

exMuff ffbie(!tf I’esults from a contm^^ to 

a ^ a freedom from tins attachment liberates from 

GogePly^* ^ leading to this state, containing eight sections. 

The four sublime Truths -wliich Budha apprehended by the light of Budha- 
when the same had dispelled the darkness of awidya were : — 

’1. Imldia-satya : the reality of misery, has been explained as inherent in 
the system of the panclias-klianda. 

2. Samudaya-sutya : tlio reality of aggregation, or the progressive accumu- 
lations of evil, by the agency of kama-tanh^ bliawa-tanha, and wibhawa- 
tanha. .Kama-tanha sigtiifles lust, avarice, and iove. Bhflwa-tanh£ sienifies 
the pertinacious love of existence induced by the supposition that transmi- 
gratorj; existence is not only eternal, but felicitous and desirable. Wibhawa- 
tanha p the love of the present life, under the notion that existence will 

cease tlmrewith, aiul that there is to be no future state. 

3. _lSfirodlia-Batya, or the reality of destruction, signifies the destroying of 
the desires above-mentioned, and thereby the causes which perpetuate the 
misery of existence j and this is also the signification of the word nirwana 

4. M/irgjpsatya, the reality of mimns, signifies the efficiency of the 

and operations whereoy those desires are destroyed, and their concomitant 
miseries extinguished.--™ Armour. 

The four excellent Truths : — 1. There is sorrow or misery in life. 2 It 
will be so with eveiy birth. 3. But it may be stopped. 4. The way or niode 
of making an end to all miseries." With respect to these four truths little 
I urther explanation is afforded, ignorahee is the source of almost every real 
or fancied misery ; and right knowledge of the nature of things is the true 
way to emancipation ; therefore, they who desire to be freed from the miseries 
of future transmigrations, must acquire true knowledge of the nature of 
.divine and human things.'^Osoma Kdrbsi. ^ 

2 L' 2' ■ 
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1. Sorrow is like a disease. 2. The cleaying to existence is 
like the cause of that disease. 3. Mrwana is like the curing of 
the disease. 4. The four paths are like the medicine that causes 
the cure. 

I. The repetition of existence, or the continuance of hirth, 
may he called dukha, sorrow. 2. This sorrow is produced by 
the cleaving to the three modes of existence. 3. There is no 
escape from sorrow but by the destruction of the cleaving to 
existence. 4. The cause of the destruction of sorrow is the 
gaining of the paths. 

10. OhaturwiclJia~dJiarmma~jpada, or Four Divisions of iJie 
Dharmma. — 1. The sentient being is subject to decay ; he cannot 
remain long (under one form of existence.) 2. He has within 
himself no protection ; no adequate defence. 3. He has no real 
possession : all that he has he must leave. 4. He cannot arrive 
at perfect satisfaction, or content : he is the slave of evil 
desire. 

II. The Thirty ’Seven Bodki’pdhshiha-dharmmas . — They are 

1. The four satipatthanas ; the four samyak-pradhanas ; the 
f our irdhipadas ; the fiveindrayas; the five balayas ; the seven 
bddhyangas ; and the eight arya-marggas. 

12. Satara’Sati^atthdna . — There are four subjects of thought 
upon which the attention must be fixed, and that must be rightly 
understood, 1. Kayarfipapassana, the body is composed of 
thirty-two impurities. 2. Wedananupassan^ the three modes of 
sensation are connected with sorrow. 3. Chittanupassana, the 
mental faculties are impermanent. 4. Dharmmanupassana, the 
five khan das are unreal, not the self. 

13. Chaturwtdha-samyah-^radhdna . — There are four great 
objects for which exertion must be used :• — 1. To obtaiji freedom 
from demerit, or the consequences of sins already committed. 

2. To prevent the birth of demerit, or of sin not in existence. 

3. To cause the birth of merit not in existence. 4. To increase 
the merit already received. 

1.4i, Oho>turwidha-udhupdda.—T are four modes by which 
the power of irdhi is to be attained — 1. Chan didhi-pada, firm 
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determination. 2. ChittidH-pada, tliouglitfnl meditation 3 
Wiriyidki.pada, persevering exertion. 4 WimansidM-pada 
close investigation. The priest thinks that by these exercises 
he inay ^ attain the supreme Budhaship, or see nirwana. The 
samadhi that is produced by the first exercise is called chanda- 
samadhi ; the second, chitta-samadhi, &c. By means of samadhi 
the power of irdhi is received. It is called pada, a foot, on 
account of the assistance it renders to those who possess it. 

It was declared by Budha to A,nanda, that whosoever possesses 
the power of the four irdhi-padas, should he desire it, may live 
a kalpa, or any part of a kalpa. 

15. Pco'/icJiifid'} CL. The five indrayas, or moral powers are v - 

1. Sardhawa, purity. 2. YTiraya, persevering exertion. 3. Sati, 
or smirti, the ascertainment of truth. 4. Samadhi, trancj^uillity 
5. Pragnyawa, wisdom. In some instances priti, joy, is inserted 
instead of the third power, persevering exertion. The five 
balayas are the same as the five indrayas. 

Ib. Sditd-’ljodliyctngcL, — The seven sections of wisdom are : 1. 

Sihi, or smirti, the ascertainment of truth by mental application. 

2. Dharmmawicha, the investigation of causes. 3. Wiraya, 
persevering exertion. 4. Priti, joy. 5. Passadhi, or prasrabdhi, 
tran(^uillity. 6. Samadhi, tran(^uillity in a hig’her degree, in- 
cluding freedom from all that disturbs either body or mind. 7. 
Upeksha, equanimity. 

17. AryaHMJiMngihL-mcLTgcja . — The eight paths of purity 
: — 1. Samyak-drishti, as opposed to mitya-drishti, or correct 
ideas upon religious subjects, as opposed to those that are erro- 
neous. 2, Samyak-kalpanawa, correct thoughts. 3, Samyak- 
waehana, correct words. 4. Samyak-karmanta, correct works. 
5. Samyak-ajiwa, a correct life. 6. Samyak-wyayama, correct 
energies or endeavours. 7. Samyak-sihi, a correct judgment. 
8. Samyak-samadhi, correct tranquillity. 

IB. CliaiwwidJm-fmtisdmlliida; or four Modes of Terfeot 
lj7idimtandmg .—The that enables the priest to under- 

stand aright the four following sections of knowledge :—l. 
iLrtthaj the meaning of any matter, in its separate divisions. 
2. *I)harmma, the doctrines of Budha. 3. Hirutti, the power of 
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the Bndhas to perceive all trntli intnitively, without study, and 
without the teaching of another. 4. Pratihhana, the power of 
the rahats to know the roots and the properties of things. 

The power of pratisambhida is obtained by the exercise of 
meditation in former births and the acquirement of great merit 
in the present birt|i. This attainment is less than that of 
widarsana. 

The priest who is arrayed in the glory of the pratisambhida 
is utterly fearless when in the presence of others by whom he 
may be questioned or examined. He reflects thus : — “If I am 
asked the meaning, arttha of any matter or thing, I will answer 
according to the proper rules, explaining the whole, meaning by 
meaning, cause by cause, and point by point, thus removing 
doubt and producing satisfaction. If I am asked anything rela- 
tive to the sacred institutions, dharmma, I will explain the 
whole, institution by institution, eternal by eternal, infinite by 
infinite, nirwana by nirwana, void by void, If I am asked 
anything relative to the wisdom of the Budhas, nirutti, I will 
explain the whole, nirutti by nirutti, the four padas by the four 
padas, letter by letter, section by section, sign by sign, class by 
class, and accent by accent. If I am asked anything relative 
to the wisdom of the rahats, pratibhana, I will explain it, figure 
by figure, sign by sign, and character by character.” 

19. Ghaturwidlia-dhdra, or four Kinds of Food . — The word 
ahara, food, is from a root that signifies to convey, and it is so 
called because it brings or conveys to the body strength, beauty, 
and length of days. There are four kinds : — 1. Kabalinka. 2. 
Phassa. 3. Mandsanchetana. 4. Winyana. 

(1.) The first, kabalinka, is the common nourishment of men. 
It is made into balls, and is mixed with liquid or moisture. It 
produces that which is connected with riipa ; and from it comes 
sorrow, when evil desire exists in him by whom it is taken ; but 
when he who takes it is free from evil desire, no sorrow is 
produced. 

(2.) Phassa, the second, includes those things that have no 
rdpa, but are apprehended by the mind; it produces the three 
sensations, pleasure, pain, and that which is indiferent, neither 
the one nor the other, and from it, as from the first, comes sorrow. 
As it is connected with the body, sorrow is produced by means 
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of tlioug'lit (aramunu, tlie tkoiiglit tliat arises from contact with 
sensible objects) and thought and sorrow united produce fear. 

(3.) Manosanchetana, the third, includes the thoughts that 
have entered into the mind and there abide, continued thought, 

or reflection ; it produces birth in one or other of the three modes 
of existence. 

(4.) Winvana, the fourth, includes all that is the subject of 
consciousness, and produces nama and rupa. 

As when a parent, in order that he may be enabled to cross a 
wide desert, when all other food fails him eats the flesh of his 
own son, but with the utmost disgust; so must these four kinds 
of nourishment be regarded with absolute aversion, inasmucb as 
they produce birth and the sorrows connected therewith. 

When a cow has a sore that breeds worms, pain is produced 
through phassa, touch ; but he who is without phassa is like a 
cow that has got no skin. As when a weak man is taken by 
two strong men, and cast into a pit of burning charcoal, so by 
the power of karma, derived from its two constituent properties, 
merit and demerit, through the instrumentality of manosan- 
chetana, are the unwise beings cast into the pit of successive 
existence. As the man who is pierced by 300 darts endures 
severe pain, so is he who is under the influence of winyana. 
They who are released from the influence of the four modes of 
ahara are not subject to birth. 

20. Dasatvidha4rdM, or ten Supernatural Towers , — There 
are ten irdhis, the first three of which are accounted as the 
chief. 

(1.) Adishtana, the power to produce, by an effort of the 
mind, a hundred, or a thousand, or a hundred thousand figures, 
like the person’s own. 

(2.) Wikurwana, or wikumbana, the power to disappear from 
the sight of men, or to assume any form that is different to the 
person’s own, whether it be that of a child, young man, naga, 
garunda, yaM, or raksha. 

(3.) Mandma, the power to make any figure whatever, accord- 
ing to the person’s own will. 

(4. ) Gny4naweppdra, the power received from the former 
possession of gnyana, knowledge, which preserves its possessor 
from the consequences of any danger to which he may be ex- 
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possdj Gitlisr 3jt tliG to-oniGiit wIigii tliG dsiiigGP occurSj or at sogig 
other time. 

During the childhood, of Bahkula there was a festival at his 
father’s house in the city of Kosamh®, when his mother took 
him to the river Yamuna to bathe. After she had washed him 
she placed him upon the bank, and returned to bathe herself • 
but in the mean time he fell from the bank into the river and 
was swallowed by a fish, that swam towards Benares, a distance 
of thirty yojanas, where it was caught in a net. The fisherman 
who took it sold it to a nobleman, whose wife, on seeing it, said 
that she would prepare it herself, as it was too fine a fish to be 
entrusted to the hands of a servant ; but when the lady ripped it 
open, she saw that it contained a child, at which she was greatly 
pleased, as she said she must have done some meritorious act in a 
former birth to have received in this way such a beautiful child • 
so she adopted it as her own. But as Bakkula’s own mother 
heard of the manner in which he had been preserved, she went to ' 
«d cWd M„, The wife of the .oHe„i„ ™ 
Willing to give Mm np ; so they referred the matter to the king; 
who said that as one had borne him and the other had bought 
him, their interest in .him was equal, and he decided that he 
should belong to both. On this account h.e was called Bakkula 
as belonging to two knlas, or races. After he grew up he resided, 
in great splendour, six months at Benares and six at Kosarnhse, 
and went between the two cities in a boat by the river Mahi! 
When nmety years of age he heard bana from Bndha, at the time 
he resided at Kosambas, by which he was induced to leave all his 
possessions and become a priest. After this he lived ninety years 
more; and throughout the whole of this period he never felt any 
disease for a single moment. By Bndha he was declared to be the 

chief of that class of his disciples who were free from disease; and 
he became a rahat. 

The mother of Sankicha was near the time of her confinement 
when she died; but as her friends were preparing -her body to be 
burnt upon the funeral pile, the child cried. Those who were near 
heard the voice ; and as they knew thereby that the child was 
ahve, they took the body down, and released it from its confine- 
ment after which they delivered it to its grandmother to be 

brought up ; and in time he embraced the priesthood and became 

a'rahat. 
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wfint l f a poor family. One day lie 

_ w li his father into the forest to proonre firewood; but on 

their ret^n, when near the gate, the bullock that drewtLircit 

slipped the yoke over his neck, and ran away into the city. 

ather then left the cart under the care of Bhupala, whilst he at- 

tempted to catch the bullock ; but in the meantime the gate was 

^ut, and he was unable to return to his child. In the nio-ht 

hupala saw many yakas and pretas come out of the city that 

were going to the cemeteries in search of flesh, but none of them 

c id him the least harm, and he remained in perfect security In 
the course of time he became a rahat. ’ 

Thus it is not possible that any one' can perish,, or be exposed 

to a danger ending in death, who has the merit to obtain nirwana 
m tne same birth. 


(5.) Samadhi-wippara.— The power that is received from 
having possessed samadhi in a former birth, which preserves its 
possessor from danger, either immediately or at some other time. 

At one time Senynt and Mngalan resided together at Kapo'tak- 
andara., which was so called from the number of doves in its 
neighbourhood. Early one morning Seriynt went into the open 
air, when he^ saw two yakas, one of whom struck him a blow upon 
the top of his head, the sound of which reverberated loudly in 
the ten directions ; hut in the moment when the hand of the yaka 
was uplifted, Seriyut thought of nirwana, by means of which the 
blow to him was ^ but as the alighting of a fly upon his head, 

whilst to the yaka it was as painful as if he had struck a solid 
rock. 

The priest Sajiwa resided near a village of herdsmen, who one 
day found him in abstract meditation at the foot of a tree. Sup- 
posing that he was dead, they prepared a funeral pile, wrapped 
the body in his robe, covered it over with dry grass, and then set 
it on fire in two places. But though the pile and the grass were 
consumed, no harm happened to the priest, not even a thread of 
his robe was singed. 

Another priest, Ehanu-kondanya was lost in meditation at the 
foot of a tree,»when 600 robbers came up, who had been plunderino* 
a neighbouring village ; and as they thought it was a quiet plac v 
where no one could disturb them, they resolved upon remaining 
there a little time tq rest.. When they saw the priest, they took 
him for a pillar, so they heaped up around him their loads of 
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plunder ; but after they had rested awhile, and were about to re- 
sume their loads, as the time appointed by the priest for the 
exercise had passed away, he was restored to consciousness, and 
began to move. On seeing this the thieves cried out in alarm 
and were about to prepare for their safety in flight, when Khanu- 
kondanya called out to them and said, “ Be not afraid ; I am a 
priest.” Being thus encouraged, they approached him reverently, 
when he said bana to them; and they subsequently became priests 
and Anally rahats. 

There was an upasikawa called Uttara, daughter of Purnaka 
upon whose head the courtezan Sirima, out of hatred, poured a 
vessel of boiling oil. But Uttara looked at her in the same moment 
with affection, and the oil fell harmless to the ground, like water 
poured upon the lotus. 

Samawati was the faithful queen of the monarch of Udeni ; but 
there was a brahman, Magandhiya, who thought to have her dis- 
graced, that his own daughter might be elevated in her place. 
For this purpose he secretly put a naya in the lute of the queen, 
and then told the king that she had a serpent concealed, with the 
intent to kill him. ISfo sooner did the king hear this, than he 
took up a bow, and placed it to his shoulder with a poisoned 
arrow ; but at the same moment the queen looked at him with 
affection, and he remained motionless as a statue, unable to send 
the arrow. The queen, therefore, asked him what was the matter, 
as he appeared to be suffering pain ; when he informed her that 
he was paralysed, and unable even to put the bow down again 
that he had taken up. The queen said, “Let your anger pass 
away, and your arm will be set at liberty and as he took her 
advice, he was in the same instant released from the spell. 
Samawati said further. Sire, whenever you wish to overcome 
the anger of any one, exercise affection towards them, and their 
anger will pass away.” The king received this declaration, after- 
wards reigned righteously, and at Ms death entered a dewa-ldka.* 

. ^ Sihabahu, the father of Wijayo (the conqueroi* of the demon race 
in Ceylon), proceeded to the door of his father’s den, and saw him approach- 
ing, impelled by his affection for his child, he let fly his arrow at his lion 
parent, that he might transfix him. On account of the merit of the lion’s 

arrow, recoiling in the air, fell on the ground at the feet 
pi the prince, hven until the third effort it was the same. Then the king 
ot animals losing his seff-possession (by which the effect of the charm that 
preserved his life was destroyed) the impelled arrow, transpiercing his body, 

passed through him.™TurnourVJMahawanso. ^ ® 
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It was bj the power received from samadhi-wippara that ihn 
above-mentioned individnals were prevented from rL • ■ ^ I ™ 
in tbe several dangers to wbicb “ 

(6.) Arya-irdbr—Wben tbe priest who possesses this power 

If 7 " that it waLnce 

beantiM , when he sees anything young or immature, he thinks 

that in time it will decay; whether the object be pleasant or un- 
pleasant regards all with an equal mind ; and as this is the 
characteristic of the rahats, it is called arya-irdhi 

(7.) Karmma-mpakaja-irdhi.-This power is possessed by all 

^11 ds and dewas, by some men, and by some yak£s. All birds can 

fly through the air, though they do not enter the paths; so also 

all dewas have the same power, though they do not attain to the 

wisdom of the rahats ; in a former age there were some men who 

were equally gifted, and there have been certain yakas with the 
same power. 


(8 ) Punyawato-irdhi.-By this power the Chak'rawartti is 
enabled to convey his army through the air, with its elephants, 

chariots, &c., and its accompaniment of retainers, herdsmen' 
artisans, and others. ’ 


_ There was a nobleman, J dtiya, for whom there appeared a cleft 
in the earth, out of which there sprung a golden palace, and a 
magical tree, sixty-four cubits high. Porthe noble Jatika a golden 
rock was formed, eighty cubits high. The noble ahosika was 
seven times saved from the most imminent dangers. When the 
noble Medaka had bathed, he looked towards the sky, and there 
came down a fine kind of rice, which filled 12,500 large granaries. 
His wife boiled a single measure, and gave a portion to every 
person in Jambudwipa; but still the measure was not exhausted. 
His son put a thousand pieces of gold in a bag, and gave one to 
every person in Jambudwipa; but still his store was not done. 

When his servant ploughed, fifteen furrows were made at the same 

time, seven on each side of the furrow along which the plough 
was carried. All these occurrences resulted from pnnyawato-irdhi. 

(9.) Widyama-irdhi. — They who possess this power can, by 
means of magic and mantras, cause armies, whether of elephants 
or horses, to appear in the air, and can themselves pass through 
the^air. ■■v','"- , 

( 10 .) Samyak- praydga - pratya - pratilabharttha - irdhi.---This 

power is possessed by those who have overcome the cleaving to 
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existence, and have entered the paths ; and bj those who know 
the three yedas, the three pitakas, and the sixtj-four sciences. 

Eight jears after Bndha-rakkhita had received the npasampada 
ordination, he went to minister to the priest Maha Bdhana-gntta, 
who was sick. In the same place there was a naja that was ac- 
customed to assist the priest, but one day a garnnda was about 
to swallow it, when Budha-rakkhita, by the power of irdhi, caused 
a rock to be formed, which prevented it from- being destroyed. 

21. UpehsM . — This power is so called, because it includes free- 
dom from all kinds of desire, as of uppatti, or birth ; also, because 
it has no paksha, or preference, for one thing more than another. 
It is opposed to individuality, as it regards aU things alike ; and 
its principal attribute is indifference, or equanimity. There are 
ten kinds : — 

(1.) Sadangopeksha, when there is neither pleasure nor dis- 
pleasure. 

(2.) Brahma- wiharopeksha, when the mind is equally affected 
towards all beings, not loving one more than another, and hot 
disliking one more than another. 

(3.) Bddhyangopdksha, when the mind is equally affected to- 
wards all the thoughts that arise within it, not having more com- 
placency in one than another. 

(4) Wiryopeksha, when the mind is always affected by the 
same force of determination. 

(5.) Sankharopeksha, when the mind is equally affected to- 
wards all the various kinds of wisdom that are necessary for the 
attainment of the paths. 

(6.) Wedandpeksha, when the mind is sensible to neither plea- 
sure nor pain, 

(7.) Widarsanopeksha, when the mind is not affected by that 
which is seen. 

(8.) Tatramadyastopeksha, when the whole of the ten modes of 
upeksha are exercised together. 

(9.) Dhyanopeksha, when the impermanency of sensible objects 
is regarded with an even mind. 

(10.) Parisudhi-upeksha, when the mind is equally affected to- 
wards all that is necessary to secure freedom from the cleaving to 
existence.'' 

As the same person may be a prince, youngman, the first-born, 
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general, and king, so all tie npekshas may ke possessed at tke 

same time; they have different ■ J , 

’ ^®'<=*®™tics, bnt all partake of 

one nature. There may be the first nnAVoP ' , ,, 

i.„f +P,. .1 • ^ i^pel^sha -without the second, 

but the second is neyer possessed without the first. 


Our development of this great system is now completed, 
llie present chapter contains the most rational of its phases 
and the one in which its greatest superiority is maintained! 
^ (. iscountenaiices all licentiousness. It inculcates an affec- 
tion for all orders of being ; and shrinks from the inflicting 
of pain, even as a punishment. Yet from no part of hea- 
thenism do we see more clearly the necessity of a divine 
revelation than from the teachings of Budha. The moral 
code becomes comparatively powerless for good as it is desti- 
tute of all real authority. Gdtama taught th; propriety of 
certain observances, because aU other Budhas had done the 
same; but something more is required before man can be 
restrained from vice and preserved in the path of purity. 
The voids of John loster might have been written with ex- 
press reference to this system. “Man,” says that profound 
thinker, is not a being to be governed by principles, de- 
tached from an overawing power. Set them in the best 
allay that you can in his mind, to fight the evil powers within 
and fiom without, ^but refuse them weapons from the 
aimouiy of heaven; let no lightning of the divine eye, no 
thuiidei of the divine voice, come in testimony and in aid 
of tlieir operation— and how soon they wiU be overwhelmed 
and tramiiled down I ” — Broadmead Lectures. 

There is properly no law. The Budhist can take upon 
himself certain obligations, or resolve to keep certain pre- 
cepts ; as many or as few as he pleases ; and for any length 
of time he plea.ses. It is his own act that makes them bind- 
ing; and not any objective authority. Even when he takes 
the obligations, there is this convenient clause, in the form 
that he repeats to the priest. “ I embrace the five precepts 
eight, as the case may be) to obey them severally, as 
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far as I am aUe, from this time forward.” The power of 
the precepts is further diminished, as they are repeated in 
Pali, a language seldom understood by the lay devotee. 

From the absence of a superior motive to obedience Bud- 
hism becomes a system of selfishness. The principle set 
forth in the vicarious endui’ances of the Bddhisat is forgotten 
It is the vast scheme of profits and losses, reduced to reoular 
order. The acquirement of merit by the Budhist is as mer- 
cenary an act as the toils of the merchant to secure the pos- 
session of wealth. Hence, the custom of the Chinese is in 
entire consistence with the teachings of the bana. They have 
a work called “ Merits and Demerits Examined,” in which 
a man is directed to keep a debtor and creditor account with 
himself of the acts of each day ; and at the end of the year 
he winds it up. It the balance is in his favour, it is carried 
on to the account of next year; but if against him, some- 
thing extra must be done to make up the deficiency.— Davis’s 
Chinese. The disciple of Budha is not taught to abhor crime 
because of its exceeding sinfulness ; but because its commis- 
sion will be to him a personal injury. There is no moral 
pollution in sin ; it is merely a calamity to be deprecated or 
a misfortune to be shunned. 

"With these radical defects, it is not needful to point out 
minor errors and contradictions ; of which many will have 
been observed in perusing the elucidations and comments of 
the Singhalese authors, in the extracts we have inserted from 
their works. They explain the system as it is now prac- 
tically understood. The world is, happily, in the possession 
of “a more excellent way.” The life of the angels in 
heaven, and of men redeemed upon earth, is to be one con- 
tinued act of consecration to God ; and in all the movements 
of their existence they are to seek, with a sacred intensity, 
the promotion of the divine glory. They are brought to the 
fulfilment of this duty by motives that are overpowering in 
l^eir grandeur, and mighty in the potency of their influence. 
The Budhist can discover no permanent rest, no eternity 
of peace, in any world ; and he therefore concludes that 
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there can be no deliverance from change and sorrow but bv 
the cessation of existence. The hook of revelation, however 
offers to us now, “ a peace that passeth aU understanding 
and opens before us the prospect, of “ a far more exceedinc. 

IS in Christ Jesus. Whosoever will, may come to the cross 
and be made happy. The stream that issues therefrona 
cleanses from aU sin.” This doctrine may be, as in the 

days of I S first manifestation, '' unto the Jews a stumblin.- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness,” but unto all who are 
willing to test Its truthfulness, it will prove to be “ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God.” The time is coming when 
these sublime principles will govern the world. AU systems 
that have not arisen from the inspiration of God will then 
have passed away : the now myriad-worshipped Budha will 
not have a single votary ; and Jesus of hlazareth, “ who is 
oyer all, God blessed for ever,” will be the life, and the 
blessedness, and the glory of universal man 
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.As it £ippG£irB d-GsirEiblG titat tL.G sources wlieiLce I ]ia.;Te dra/wu my 
lufdi’iiiaitioii sliould l)e Ixuowiij I lifive prepured tlie following 
notices of tlio works from wkicli I kave principally quoted. 
During my residence in Ceylon, I collected a list of the native 
works ^now to he obtained in the island, in the Sanskrit, Pali, 
and Singhalese languages. The number amounted to 465, of 
which about one half are in Pah, either in that language alone, 
or "with a Singhalese sanne. About 80 of the works are in 
Sanskrit; and 150 in Blu, or Singhalese. This list must neces- 
sarily be imperfect; as it is only by the labours of many individuals, 
continued through a period of years, that it can be rendered com- 
plete. The books are w^ritten upon the leaves of the talipot, with 
a stylus, and are bound, literally, in boards. In the island there 
are a few books brought from Burma, composed of plates of 
silver, upon which the letters are beautifully painted ; and I 
have seen some belonging to the Dalada wihara, at Kandy, that 
are of laminated gold, with the letters engraved. There is a 
great diifference in the style of the Singhalese works, scarcely any 
*two being alike; and even in the same work the difference is, in 
some instances, striking; one part being almost in pure Sanskrit, 
and another in colloquial Singhalese. The date at which many 
of them were written cannot now be ascertained. 

The works I shall more particularly notice are the following : 

■ — 1. Pansiya-panas-jataka-pota. 2. Wisudhi-margga-sanne. "S. 
Milinda Prasna. 4. Pdjawaliya. 5. Sadharmmalankare. 6, 
Sadliarmmaratnakare. 7. Amawatura. 8. Th'upawanse, 9. 
Rajawaliya. 10. Kayawirati-gata-sanne. 11. Kammawachan. 
12, The Sannes of various Sdtras. 

1. JBa%siya~jptmas^jdtaka-fota ^ — This work has already been no- 
ticed in the introduction to the fifth chapter, page 101. 

2. Wnudhi-margga-samie,—^ work was written by Budha- 
ghdsa, of whom the following account appears in the Maha- 
wanso :~“ A bi’ahman youth, born in the neighbourhood of the 
terrace of the great bd-tree (in Magadha), accomplished in the 
wijja and sippa ; who had achieved the knowledge of the three 
wedos (Yddas), and possessing great aptitude in attaining acqnii*e- 
ments ; indefatigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a 
schismatic wanderer over JambTidipo, established himself, in the 

V'. ' • 2 M ' ■ ■ 
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Character of a disputant, in a certain wiMra, and was in the 
habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with clasped hands, a 
discourse w^hich he had learned, perfect m all its component 
parts, and sustained throughout in the same lofty strain. A. cer- 
tain maha th^ro, Rewato, becoming acquainted with him there, 
and saying to himself, ‘ This individual is a person of profound 
knowledge ; it will be worthy of me to convert him,’ enquired, 

‘ Who is this that is braying like an ass ? ’ The brahman replied 
to him, ‘ Thou canst define, then, the meaning conveyed in the 
bray of asses ? ’ On the there rejoining, ‘ I can define it,’ the 
brahman exhibited the extent of the knowledge he possessed. 
The there criticised each of his propositions, and' pointed out in 
what way they were fallacious. He who had been thus refnted 
said, ‘ Well then, descend to thy own creed ; ’ and he propounded 
to him a passage from the Abhidammo. The brahman could not 
divine the signification of that passage; and enquired, ‘ Whose 
Lnto is this? ’ ‘It is Buddho’s manto.’ On his exclaiming, 
‘Impart it to me,’ the thdro replied, ‘Enter the sacerdotal order.’ 
He who was desirous of acquiring the Imowledge of the Pitakat- 
taya, subsequently coming to this conviction, _ ‘ This is the sole 
road to salvation,’ became a convert to that faith. As he was as 
profound in his ghdsd (eloquence) 'as Buddho himself, they con- 
ferred on him the appellation of Buddho-ghdsd (the voice of 
Buddho), and throughout the world he became as reno-wned as 
Buddho. Having there (in Jambudipo) composed an original 
work called Nanddayan, he, at the same time, wrote the chapter 
called Atthasalini, on the Dhammasangini (one of the commen- 
taries on the Abhidammo). Rewato thero then observing that 
he was desirous of undertaking the compilation of a Parittat- 
(a general commentary on the Pitakattaya), thus, 
addressed him, ‘ The text alone (of the Pitakattaya) has been 
preserved in this land ; the Atthakatha are not extant here , nor 
is there any version to be found of the wada (schisms) complete. 
The Singhalese language, by the inspired and profoundly wise 
Mahindo, who had previously consulted the discourses of Buddho, 
authenticated at the three convocations, and the dissertations and 
arguments of Sariputto and others, and they are extant among 
the- Singhalese. Repairing thither, and studying the same, 

' translate them according to the grammar of the Maghadas. It 
will be an act conducive to the welfare of the whole world.’ ” 
The particulars of Budhaghdsa’s visit to Ceylon are next re- 
lated. “ Having been thus advised, this eminently -wise person 
rejoicing therein, departed from thence and visited this island in 
the reign of 'the monarch Mahanamo. On reaching^ the Maha- 
wihfiro, at Anuradhapura, he entered the Mahapadhano hall, the 
most splendid of the apartments in the wihfiro, and listened to 
tbe^Singhalese Atthakatha, and the ThdrawMa, from the begin- 
ning'N^o the end, propounded by the there Sanghapfili, and 
becamdv thoroughly convinced that this conveyed the true 
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xaeaning’ of tlie doctrines o£ tlie lord of dhammo. Thereupon, 
paying reverential respect to the pinesthood, he thus petitioned : 

I am desirous of translating the Attliakatha ; give me access to 
all your books. ^ The priesthood, for the purpose of testing his 
qualifications, gave only two gathd;, saying, ‘ Hence prove thy 
qualification ; having satisfied ourselves on this point, we will let 
thee have all our books.’ From these, (taking these gatha for 
his text) and consulting the Pitakattaya, together with the At- 
thakatha, and condensing them into an abridged form, he com- 
posed the commentary called the Wisuddhimaggan (Sing. 
VVisu(piima.rgga)l Thereupon having assembled the priesthood, 
who had acquired a thorough knowledge of the doctrine of 
Buddho, at the bo-tree, he commenced to read out (the work he 
had composed) . The deWatas, in order that they might make 
his (Buddhaghdso’s) gifts of wisdom celebrated among men, 
I’endered that book invisible. He, however, for the second and 
third time recomposed it. When he was in t)he act of repro- 
ducing his book for the third time, for the purpose of propound- 
ing it, the dewatas returned the other two copies also. The 
assembled priests then read out the three books simultaneously. 
Ill those three versions, neither in a signification, nor in a single 
misplacement by transposition ; nay, even in the thero contro- 
versieB, and in the text (of the Pitakattaya) was there in the 
measure of a verse, or in the letter of a word, the slightest varia- 
tion. Thereupon the priesthood rejoicing, again and again fer- 
vently Bhouted forth, saying, ‘ Most assuredly this is Metteyyo 
(Buddho) himself ’ ; and made over to him the books in which 
the Pitakattaya w'ere recorded, together with the Atfchakatlia. 
Taking lip bis residence in the secluded Ganthakaro wihdro at 
Anuradliaptira, he translated, according to the grammatical rule 
of the Miigadhas, which is the root of all langnages, the whole of 
the Singhalese Atthakathil (into Pali). This proved an achieve- 
ment of the utmost importance to all languages spoken by the 
human race. All the theros and acharayos held this compilation 
in the same estimation as the text of the Pitakattaya. There- 
after the objects of his mission having been fulfilled, he returned 
to Jambudipo, to worship at the bo-tree (at TJruwelaya, in Ma- 
gadha),”* 

The character and contents of the Wisudhi-margga have been 
thiiB described by the lamented individual to whom we are 
indebted for the translation from the Mahawanso The Wi~ 
guddhimaggo, a compendium formed by Buddhaghdso, presents 
an abstract of the doctrinal and metaphysical parts of the 
Budhistical creed, which, as being the work of the last com- 
mentator on. the Budhistical scriptures, acquires an authority 
and authenticity which no compendium exclusively formed by 
any orientalist of a different faith, and more modern times, can 

■ . ^'.Mahawauso, cap. xxxvii. . 
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have any claim to .... . In the Atthakatha, by Buddha- 
ghdsd, called Sumangala Wilasini, is the following sentence, giving 
an account of the contents of the Wisnddhimaggo : — The nature 
of the silakatha, dhiitadamma, kammathanani, together with all 
the chariyawidhani, jhanani, the whole scope of the samapatti, the 
whole of abliinnano, the exposition of the panna, the khanda, the 
dhatu, the ayatanani, indriyani, the four aryani-sacchani, the 
pachchayakara, the pure and comprehensive naya, and the in- 
dispensable magga, and wiphassanabhawana — all these having, 
on a former occasion, been set forth by me in the Wisuddhi- 
maggo, I shall not here examine into them in detail. 

The Burmans ascribe a new era in their religion to the time 
that Budhaghdsa arrived in that country from Ceylon; and 
even among them the Wisudhi-margga is celebrated, though 
their idea of its contents, as expressed by WarUj is not correct. 

They believe that 650 years after Budha’s death, in the reign 
of Muha-munee, Bouddhu-goshu, a brahman, was deputed to 
Ceylon to copy the work Yishoddhimargu, which includes all the 
Jutus, or histories of the incarnation of Budha ; and it is fabled 
that the iron stile with which he copied this work was given him 
by a heavenly messenger. ”t 

The word wisudhi means ‘‘pure,” and margga, “path;” 
hence the title would be, the Path of the Pure, or, the Path by 
which Purity may be obtained. The sanne was written , by 
Prakrama Bahu. There are several kings of this name, and I 
cannot discover from the work itself which of them is to be 
understood, but it was most probably Pandita Prakrama Bahu, 
who reigned A.B. 1471. It is a work of great importance ; but 
the repetitions are so numerous, the explanations of words Are 
carried out to so great a length, and the detailSj both of doctrine 
and discipline, are divided and subdivided into so many sections, 
that the reading of ,it is extremely tedious. I may mention as a 
mark of the respect in which it is held, that one of the most 
learned priests with whom I am acquainted, who happened to 
come into my study one day when I was reading it, said that 
any one who read through this work would be able to fulfil the 
office of sanga raja, or supreme ruler of the priesthood. But not- 
withstanding the high estimation in which it is held, 1 must 
confess that I have, been somewhat disappointed in it, as it is 
rather an assistance to the understanding of other works, than in 
itself a body of information. It contains, upon the same scale as 
the Jatakas (page 101), rather more than 1200 pages. 

3. Milinda-^^rasna . — This work, though the incidents that gave 
rise to it occurred in a period much more recent than the time of 
Budha, is one of the most popular in Ceylon ; and it is almost the 
only one that in the manner of its origin, independent of its con- 

. * T Soc, July, 1837. 

t Warffis Hindoos : see also, Crawford’s Embassy to Ava. 
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tents, is of general interest. The word Milinda designates a king 
of that name, and prasna means “ questions,’’ so that the title of 
the work is, Tlie questions of Milinda. These questions were 
asked by Milinda, king of Sagal, and were answered by hlaga- 
sena, a Ibidhistical sage, whose history is narrated in the intro- 
duction to tlie worlv, 

111 tlie time of Kasyapa Budha there was a noted- wihara, near 
a certain river, in which resided many associations of priests. 
These priests, wlien they arose in the morning, took their brooms 
to swaiep tlie sacred enclosure. One day a priest told one of the 
saroaiiera novices to throw away the dirt that he had collected ; 
but the novice ‘went away as if nothing had been said; and 
though the command was repeated a second and a third time, he 
still |)ai(i no attention. Tlie priest then struck him with the 
handle of the broom ; upon wliich he went and did as he was 
directed, at the same time expressing the following wish: — • 

j\Iay i arri VO at nirwana for having thrown away this dirt ; and 
in tiio mean time, in my various births, may my glory be resplen- 
dent as tliat of tlie meridian sun.” After this he went to the 
river to batlie, and as he saw the roaring waves following each 
other in rapiil sueeesaion, he expressed the wish that he might 
ever receive wisdom suitiihle to the situation in which he was 


liorrh Tliis wisli was overheard by the priest, who concluded 
til at bis own reward would he proportionately greater, and said 
witliin himself, From thivS time to the reception of nirwana, 
may I ever receive the wisdom necessary to enable me to unravel 
and clear ii|) tlie questions tliis novice may ask me!” 

A few years previoas to the commencement of our era, as had 
lieen foretold l>y Qdtarna Badha, the novice was born in the 
world of nien, and biicame Milinda, king of Sdgal, in the 
camntiy called Yom This king was wise, a ready speaker, and 
learned in all the sciences. One day, when he had reviewed his 
troops, he said to his noliles that there was yet much time before 
tlie setting of the sun ; and enquired if there was any sramana 
priest or brahman who could explain to him the manner of the 
raJmts or of .tlie ■Budhas, Tlie names, of six persons were men-.^ 
tioned, 'm’ho 'all' profess ed to b e Budhas; -and to each of 'them 
tlie'k.'i'ng 'went, but they all proved .to be deceivers ; and as they 
were'Uimlile !©■ answer sati.sfactorily the ; questions put to them 
'by :tho monarch, 'ho exclaimed, All Jambudwipa is empty^l” 
Ibr .the space of twelve, years, whenever he heard of any learned' 
person,. of whatever caste, he went to him that his doubts might 
be 'satisfied "but' .in vain, 'as there' was no one who was'able „to 
'.ai’iS'wer .his arguments ; and; though many, -iii. other places, were 
regarded: iis.'"wl.se, 'they 'were 'silent; when they came.; lb 'Sdg^' 
T'Ii'ii'''was : perceived :'by tho' priest' Assagutta, who\'rqSided."with 
'his 'at' the '.rock Bakkhita;.' and 'as he '^lamented' ^ 

e'viL consequences .that'; it .produced, 'he assen^led, ; upom ,the 
Yugandhars rocks,, .many tnousands of .rahat^^'' and a., hundred 
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times asked if any of them were able to overcome the doubts of 
Milinda ; but even in this vast assembly no one equal to the task 
could be found. Then the whole of the rahats, vanishing from 
the rock, went to the celestial world called Tawutisa, as they 
perceived that the dewa Mahasena possessed the requisite quali- 
fications. On their arrival, they requested that he would 
receive birth in the world of men ; he alone being able to solve 
the doubts of Milinda, a king who perplexed all with whom he 
conversed by the subtlety of his questions. This Mahasena was 
the priest who in a former age struck the novice with a broom. 
To the request of the rahats, though with some hesitation, he 
consented, and became the son of a brahman, Sonuttara, who 
resided in the villap Kajangala, near the forest of Him^a. The 
name that he received was Nagasena ; and as it is fabled that 
Gotama foretold his appearance 500 years after his own death, 
he must have been born in the year 43 B.C. From the time of 
his conception, a Budhist priest, Rohana, by the appointment of 
Assagutta, went daily to the house of his father, with the alms- 
bowl; though he went six years and nine months without 
receiving anything further than scorn. When Nagasena arrived 
at seven years of age, his father told him that he must now be 
taught according to the customs of their caste ; and when the 
son asked what it was that he was to learn, he was informed 
that he must learn the three Yedas, and many other branches of 
knowledge. Kagasena was willing to be taught, and a learned 
brahman was appointed as his preceptor ; but he learnt by heart 
the whole of the three Vedas after once hearing them, and with 
equal facility gained a knowledge of grammar, history, and the 
other sciences. He then enquired from his father if there was 
anything more that he would be required to learn, and was told 
that there was not. After this, as he was one day near the 
entrance of the house, he saw the priest Rohana approaching; 
and as he felt drawn towards him by a secret affection, he went 
to him and said, Who are you, with your shaven head and 
yellow garments?” The priest replied, ‘’I am one who has 
abandoned the world.” The youth enquii-ed why he had done 
so ; and when he was informed, he further asked why his head 
was shaven, and ’why he wore garments of that peculiar appear^ 
ance. His curiosity being satisfied upon these points, he enquired 
if the priest wms acquainted with any of the sciences, and was 
told that he had an ample knowledge of these matters ; but that 
before he could teach them to the youth, he must receive the 
perhqssion of his parents to embrace the priesthood, Accord- 
ingly ^'lie went to his parents, and entreated that they would 
allow him to become a priest, in order that he might learn the 
sacred sciences which he would become acquainted with in no 
other way. NHis parents told him that he might become a priest 
in order to le^n the truths that he wished to know ; but that 
when he had le^Tnt them, they should expect him to resume his 
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former state as a laic. He was, therefore, ordained by Eohana, 
who at once taught him the Abhidharmma, the most difficult of 
the three Pitakas. Not long afterwards he thought disrespect- 
fully of the knowledge of the priest; but having learnt his 
error, he asked forgiveness ; and Rohana told him, that in order 
to receive it, he must go to the court of Milinda, king of Sagal, 
and answer the questions that he would put. Soon after this 
appointment he went to the place where Assagutta resided, who 
sent him to the Asokarama wihara, near Pelalup (Pataliputra),^^' 
where dwelt the priest Dharmmarakshita. This was a distance 
of one hundred yojanas j but he went, and there became a rahat. 
After this he returned, in a moment of time, to Rakkhita, where 
the rahats had already assembled to congratulate him on tlie 
attainment of this great privilege ; and after their respects were 
paid, they requested that without further delay he would encoun- 
tei* the king of Sagal, and free him from the darkness in which 
he was involved. 

About this time Milinda heard of the fame of the priest 
Ayiipala, and having received permission to ^ visit him, he en- 
quired why he had become a priest. Ayupala said it was in 
order that he might attain nirwana. The king then asked if no 
laic had ever attained, that state; when the priest related to him 
many instances in which the brahmans of Benares, ^ and others, 
who were yet laics, had seen nirwana from hearing the dis- 
courses of Budha. ‘‘ Then,”, said the king, “ it is evident that the 
reason you assign is not a sufficient one. You have garments of 
one colour, no settled habitation, and you deprive yourself of 
sleep ; you must, therefore, in a former birth, have^^ been a 
robber, and are now reaping the reward of your crimes. Thus 

the priest was put to silence. . , . n 

It was to the wihara called Sankeyya that Nagasena repaired, 
in order that he might meet the king ; and Milinda was inf orrned 
of his arrival by one of his nobles, Dewamantri. No sooner did 
he hear the name of the sage, than he began to tremble ; buphe 
went to the wihara, accompanied by a hundred of the x on 
nobles ; and though Nagasena was in the midst of 80,000 priests, 
the king knew him at once. The conversations that ensued are 
detailed at length in the Milinda-prasna; ^d the result was, 
that the doubts of tbe king were removed, and he became a 

convert to the Budhist faith. _ t.t/- ^ x, i 

Niigasina has been identified with Nag^^nna, through whose 
iiiftuence the people of Kashmir embraced Budhisni, m the kme 
of certain Turpshka princes, or Tartars, as mentioned m tke Xtaja 

Tarangini, translated by Professor W . _ 

It been supposed, with much probability, that Sagal is the 

In Sansferit, Kusama-pum. It is the Palibothra, near the niodemPatoa, 
to which Megasthenas waAent bj^eleucus treaty wnh 

Sandraoottus, supposed to he the Chandragupta of the Hindus. 
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Sangala of the Greeks, the inhabitants of- which re&sted Al 
ander in his Indian expedition. After passing the Hydraotf' 
the Macedonian warriors pursued their -way to Sano-aln 
■which the Kathayans were encamped, upon an eminence fortified 
by a triple row of chariots. The first attack ’^s unsuccessful ■ 
but at the second assault the barrier was forced, and the Eatha' 
yans, after a desperate resistance, retired to Sangala. The cit-^ 
was of great extent, protected on one side by a lake, and strong'ly 
fortified ; but a Jffeach was soon made, and the place was taken 
by storm. It fs said that 17,000 of the citizens were massacred 
and 70,000 made captives, whilst the Macedonians lost only 100 
men and 1200 wounded. Soon afterwards Alexander commanded 
that Sangala should be entirely destroyed: but if this nlnee L.,, 
the Sagal of Milinda, it must have arisen from its ashes at a 
subseciuent period, and again become the metropolis of the 
country. In one of the conversations held with Nawasena the 
king stated that he was born at Alasanda,* which he said ’was 
200 yojanas from S%al.t But this statement is indefinite ■ and 
though the reference is undoubtedly to Alexandria, there were 
so many cities of this name that we cannot exactly tell what 
place is intended by the king. We may, however, conclude 
therefrom that Milinda was not a Hindu, but probably an Asiatic 
Greek. In the same conversation he stated that Kasmira or 
Oashmire, was only twelve yojanas from S%al, which a^ees 
well with the position of Sangala. The nobles who accom- 
panied the kmg are called Tons, or Yonikas,J a word whicli has 
been considered as synonymous with Tawan, or Ionia. It is 
said by Tumour that Yona, or Yawana, is mentioned in the 
ancient Pah books, long anterior to Alexander’s invasion but 
to what books he refers is not apparent, as only 187 years elapsed 
between the death of Pudha and the birth of Alexander: and it 
IS evident that the Pitakas, in their present form, must have 
been coi^osed many years subsequently to the events that they 
relate. The Singhalese authors place the Yon country on the 
banks of the Nirmmada, or Ferbudda ; but this is too much to 
he south of Sangala ; and as the legend in which this statement 


It is stated in the Mahawanso that Aiasadda is the capitid of the Yona 
coimt3,*y. 

of Arrian was at Harapa, a 
< ge of the Punjab, close to the left bank of the Eavi, and seated amid 
Te^ extensive ruins _(Journ. Bengal As. Soc., Jan. 1837); but Professor 
Wilson ob^rves, whether they (the Macedonians) followed the Iravati 
(Eavi) to Harapa, may be reasonably doubted.” By Isidorns Saaal and 
Alexandna are mentioned in the same sentence, “ et Sigal’ urbs • ubi 

Axandriopolis 

t It is peAaps worthy of investigation -whether the Tons may not be the 
they are called Hounk, which bears a considerable resemblance to Tonifca. 
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is made appears to be of comparatively modern origin it may 
be incorrect. 

By tlie Tibetans Nagasena is regarded as tbe autbor of tbe 
Madhyamika school of Bndliism. “In the Bstan-hgyiLr,” sajs 
Csoma Kdrosij^ “the sixteen first Volumes of the Mdo class are 
all commentaries on the Prajna Paramita. Afterwards follow 
several volumes explanatory of the Madhyamika philosophy, 
wliicb is founded on the Prajna Paramita. The Prajna Paramita 
is said to have been tanght by Shakya, and the Madhyamika 
system by IsTagarjuna (ISTagasena) who is said to have lived 400 
years after the death of Shakya, who had foretold of him that 
he would be born after so many years, to explain his higher 
principles laid down in the Prajna Paramita. With hFagarjuna 
originated the Madhyamika system in philosophy. The philoso- 
phers in India, before^ his time, were in two extremes, teaching 
either a perpetual duration, or a total annihilation, with respect 
to the soul. He chose a middle way ; hence the name of this 
philosophical sect. There are in the Bstan-hgyur, several works 
of him, as also of his successors, explanatory of the Madhyamika 
school. Beside other matters of speculation, the following twenty- 
seven subjects are to be discussed and analyzed in the Madhya- 
mika system : — 1. Efficient (accessory or secondary) cause. 2. 
The coming (into the world) and going away. 3. Organs (of 
sense). 4. Aggregate, or body. 5. Province, or region, (viz. of 
senses). 6. Passion and affection. 7. The state of coming 
forth, duration, and cessation. 8. The maker, or doer, and the 
work, or deed, 9. Former existence. 10. Eire, and the burning 
wood. 11. Anterior and posterior limits (or worldly existence). 
12. Done by one’s self, and done by another. 13. Composition, 
or the forming of notions, 14. The act of meeting, 15. Self- 
existence, or nature. 16. Tied and liberated. 17. Work and 
fruit. 18. I, or ego. 19. Time. 20. Union (or cause and 
efficient causes). " 2 , 1 . Origin, or beginning, and destruction. 
22. Tatliagatha, or Buddha. 23. Wrong, error, or falsehood. 
24. Excellent truth. 25. Deliverance, or delivered from pain. 
26. Dependent connexion, or casual concatenation. 27. Critique 
of theories. These are the principal topics of the Madhyamika 
philosophy. I have thought proper to enumerate them here, 
because they are similar to the subjects of the Prajna Paramita. ’’f 

■■ . Aamtic Kesearclies, vol. xx.,p. 400. ' ■ ^ ' 

f From the prominent place that N4gasena)occiipies in the history of 
BadMsm, and the frequent reference made to his opinions in these volumes, 
it may be interesting to acid another extract, from an Essay that recently came 
under my notice, in which some of the statements in the preceding para- 
graphs are confirmed. “ Nagarjnna, the same as Nag^sena of the Pali work 
Siilindipanno, was, as would appear, a Bauddlia hierarch, who lived b.o. 43. 
He is celebrated for a controversy on the subject of his religion, with Milinda, 
the rajah of Sagaia, a city well known to Glreek history, and otherwise named 
Euthymedia, or Euthydemia, having been so called in honour of the Bactrian 
king Euthydamus 3 who, after successfully directing an insurrection in Bac- 
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In the Singhalese version of the Milinda-prasna there are 26^ 
questions, but it is stated by the translator that in the original 
Pali there are 42 more.* Why they were omitted or nun-n 
what subjects they treat, I am unable to say, • The translation 
was made at Kandy, a.d. 1777, in the reign of Kirtisri Ba- 
jasingha, by Himati Kumbure Sumangala, who is said to have 
been the disciple of Aharagama Trirajaguru Bandara. He was 
at first a priest, but subsequently commenced a seminary in 
Kandy, in which he was patronised by the king; and his name 
is still held in high honour, from the knowledge he possessed of 
Singhalese, Elu, and Pali, and for his great, attainments, not 
only in matters of religion, but also in the sciences, particularlv 
astrology. The translation forms a work of ‘about 720 pages. 

4. Pujdwaliya. — This work was composed by Mayurapada, 
who flourished in the reign of Prakrama^Bahu III. a.d. 1^7-1 
1301. It contains thirty-four sections, or* chapters, nearly all of 
which refer to some incident in the life of Grdtama Budha. It 
has afforded me more ample materials for translation than any 

tria, against the Seleuoidae, pushed his conquests into India, and established 
this city under his own name. . . Difference of opinion exists as to the site 

of this city, which, in the time of Alexander the G-reat was called Sangala, 
and is said in Arrian’s History of India, to be situated between the two last 
rivers of the Punjab, th^ ancient Hydx’astes and Hyphasis, or the modern 
Eavi and Pipasa. The town of Hurrepah, south-west of Lahore, and distant 
from it somewhat more than 60 miles, has been, with apparent truth, 
identified by Mr. 0. Masson, as the site of Sagala, which, in Alexander’s 
time, was the capital of the Kathai (Kshatriyas) ; and is mentioned in the 
Kerna Parva of the Mahabai^at, under the name of Sakala., In the latter, it 
is called a city of the Bahikas, otherwise named Arattas ; who are said to 
be without ritual or rehgious observances ; and who, as distinguished from 
the pure Hindus, or followers of the Vedas and orthodox system, must have 
been Bahalikas, Bactrians, or of Indo-Scythian extraction. The inference 
that the people of Sangala belonged to the latter, is rendered more certain 
by facts, that this city is mentioned by Isiodorus Characenus, as belonging 
to the Sacas or Scythians ; and by Perishta’s history and the Persian 
romances, again mentioning that one of its rajahs was assisted by Afrasiab,m 
a war against the celebrated Kaikhusrau, or Cyrus. A point of connection 
between the Greco Bactrian kingdom and one of the earliest schools of 
Ban ddha philosophy seems thus established with tolerable certainty ; and the 
name of the city of Sagala, .met with in the western cave inscriptions, must 
afford additional proof that the religious opinions and ritual of Budhism 
were not uninfluenced, in the north of India, by the mythology, if not the 
philosophy of the Greeks. NTagarjUna’s principal disciples, according to 
the Tibetan books, were Arjra Leva and Budha Palita.— Bird on the Bauddho 
and Jaina Eeligions Jourh. Bombay Branch, Eoyal As. Soc., Oct. 1844. 

* As it is said by Tumour, that "'the Milinda-panno, extant in Ceylon, 
contains 262 dissertations, as well as the designations of the dissertations 
that are missing, being forty-two,” it would appear that the omission is not 
in the Singhalese translation alone, but also in the Pali version whence it is 
taken. It is probable that when this work was written, there was some 
extended life of Hagasena extant. Being incomplete, neither the date nor the 
author of the Milinda-panno can now be ascertained.— Tumour, Journ. As. 
Soc,, Sept. 1836. 
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criminals, tBat they may not grieve at being obliged to leave a 
state that is connected with so many evils. ^ 

11. ^ammaivacJi(Z7i . — This is one of the formularies used by 
the priests, contaming the ritual to be observed at the ordination 
of an upasampada, the dedication of a temple, <fec. A translation 
of some of its principal parts, as well as of some other works of 
a similp description, appears in the chapters of Eastern 
JMonachism that treat of the discipline of the priesthood. 

12. The Smi77es of various SiUras.~The Siitra Pitaka is the 

sacred code, and contains the discourses 
of Budha that were addressed to the laity, in contradistinction 
to those that were addressed to the dewas and priests, The 
word sanne means a translation or paraphrase. It usually 
includes both a translation and a commentary or explanation. 
In some instances the translation is almost literal, whilst in 
others the comment is so extensive as to form almost an 
oiiginal work. The ^sannes are of various value, according to 
tile ability of the priest by whom they were made. In the 
Singhalese copies the text of the original Pali always accom- 
panies the paraphrase. 
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A, a negative, 1. 

Abhassaea, a rupa-brahma-ldka. 
26, 29, 65, 66. 

Abhaya, son of Bimsara, 244. 

Abhibhtj, a priestj 9. 

Abhibhaemma, 309. 

ABHISAMACHAEA-SfLAv cllief Sllav 
611. 

Abea, tile dewas of rain, 22. ’ 

Achaea-sila, 513-. 

Achetana, not possessing a mindj 
(said of the earth) j 397. 

Aghintexta, without a mind, 
411;, 472. 

AchieawatIj a stream, 17. 

Acchijta, an ascetic^ 122. 

Ada, lunar mansion, 24. 

Adhimoeha, steadfastness, 426. 

Adhimtjkti, kind of death of the 
Bddhisats, 108. 

Abhomueha TiraA, 7. 

Abibeahmachaeiya-sibAj 511. 

AbishtIyA;, the power to pix)duce 
by an effort of the mind^ 519. • 

Adittafariya-snira, 196. 

Adultery, 484. 

Advantayes, the thirteen^ of the 
Bddhisat, 107. 

Abwesa, affection, 429. 

.^SABA-EEBi, a nekata festival, 
166. 

JEsaba YCASA, a month (July, 
August), 23^ 144, 158, 189, 305. 

Aya^pasddasutm, quoted^ 373 . 

A G-ASA w or agea-seawae A i chief 
disciple, 202. 

Aganna-mUdn, 82. 

Aggibatta, father of Kakusanda 
Budha, prdhita to the monarch s 
ofEohema, 87. 

AGGisfe, the cake-giver of Edna- 
gamana, 99. 

Agkimali, 13. 

Agyyas]etea, 2. 


Ahaeaja, khandas connected with 
some sensible object, 417. 
Aeiygsaea (afterwards Anguli- 
mala, the finger cutter), 257. 
Ahieiea, shamelessness, 433. 

Aja, goat path, 20. 

Aj.\pala, a tree, ISO. 

Ajapaba, the d6wa of a nas:a tree, 
170. 

Ajasat, son of Bimsara, king of 
Bajagahaj 265, 295, 326, 362, 
495. 

his conversion, 333. 

Ajasat, Base Budha, Wijitawi- 
sesa, 337. 

Ajat.4Easa, 12j note % 33, 65-. 
Ajhaeoha, 13. 

Ajitaeasaeambaba, a deceiver 
and sceptic j 301. 

AeasAj aerial abode, 33. 

Aeasa Dhatg, space, 417. 
AeasakanchayataeA) a . rilpa 
brahma Idka, 26. 

Aeanishtaea, a rupa brhhma 

Idka, 26v 

Aeasagayga, the passage through 
the sky of, 17. ^ 

Aehstchakeyayatana, arupa brah- 
ma lokasj 26. 

Aeusaba, demerit, 425, 461, et 

passw 

Aeusaba, Wastu-kama, klesha- 
kama, 461. 

AEUSABA-WIPAEA-WIlSTYAEA-BBiA- 
TU-CHITTA, cause of- birth in 
the four hells, 439. 

Abaea, an ascetic, 168, 188. 
Abawaea, a yaka, 265. 

Abobha, indifference, 429. 

Amabaei, a garden near the citv 
Chatuma, 390. 

Amanusa (not men), 47. 
Amaeapueas, sect of priests in 
Ceylon, 38. 

Ameatoaeabu, 186. 

Amdwatura, description of, 539. 
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Ammvaittra, quoted, 56, 57, 59, 
140, 261, 262, 267, 269, 274, 314, 
320, 345, 348, 349, 384, 392, 

393 

Amba*; a king, Ms five principal 

queens, 133- . 

Ambapali, cMef courtezan of Wi- 
sala, 473 ; tlie Mstor j of, 244. 
Ambasanda, a brahman Tillage, 

298. 

Ambataka, a garden, 199. 

Ambatta Sakya, a name^oi tJie 
Okkaka race of kings, 13/ . 
Aaiedta, hell, 473. 

Amitta-tapa, daughter of a braii- 

man, 122. 

Ana^ami, a path, 91, 190, 4o3. 
Andgctta wansa^ 206. 

Ananba, a fish, 13. . ^ ^ 

At AND A the personal attendant or 
GdfaA 9, 149. 238, 241, 242, 
295, 297, 306. 

Ananga, the dewa, 166. 
Ananta-jinaxo, 189.^ ^ 

At-apana-smeeti-bhawana, tne 

poiv'er of, 151. , v 

Anathapindika (Anepidu), 47. 
Anatma, unreality, 514. 

Andaja, oxiparous birth 457. 
Andha, forest near Sex’’et, 485. 
An^pidb, a nobleman, an upasika, 
114, 222, 223, 224, 305, 309. 

Anga, a country, 194. 

Angati, a king in Miyulu, 19®. 
Angtjbi Mala, Mstory oi 2o7, 
298. 

Angtjttaeapa, a country, 282. 
Anichata, impermanency, 418. 
Animals^VJ. 

Animisa LoCBCAisrA, the keeping eyes 
immoveably on the tree, 185* 
Aniseata-sIla, 511. 

An-itxa, impermanency, 513. 
Aniyata-'WI'WAEANO, the mdennite 
assurance to become a Budha. 
Anja, a monarch, 133. 
Annottappa, recklessness, 433. 
Anoma, a rixer, 164. 

Anomadassi, a Budha, 79, .-03, 

Anottatta, one of the great laivcs, 
^iFl, 31,145, 194, 261. ^ 

Anotatta-wila, a lake, 16. ^ 
AJsnJPASAMPANNA-SiLA, 512. 

Antjpixa, a mango garden, 165. 
Anttea, lunar mansion, 24. 
ANiJEADHAPtrEA, a .city in Ceylon, 
53, 60, 218. 


Aftjetjdha, attendant to Kon- 
dannya Budha, 97. 

Antjeudha, a priest, the ddwa 
Sekra, 127, 238, 308, 360. 

Anusakya, a king, 149. 

A TT TTWTAN JANA LAKSHANA, inferior 
beauties, the, 80 ; of a supreme 
Budha, 150, 381. 

Anya-kondanya, 324, 340. 

Apaeaxosika-sila, 511. 

Apana, a village, 282. 

Apannalca JdtaJc(ic>, quoted, llO, 
412. 

Apaeagodana, a continent, 7, 466. 

Apaeamaeshta-sxla, 512. 

Aparanita DJiarmi, quoted, 91. 

Apaeanta, a region, 469. 

Apaeaeiya wedya, karma, 463. 

Apaeiyanta-sila, 511. 

Apodhattt, 415. 

Apo sangwaetta, destruction by 
rain, 33. 

Appeamanasubha, a rupa brahma 
Idka, 26. 

Aeamunu, thoughts that proceed 
from contact with sensible 
objects, 424. 

Aeanyakakga, an ordinance to 
retire to a forest, 338. 

Aedha, an ascetic, 380. 

Aedbapala, the mendicant XJpaka, 
189. . \ 

Aeindama^eaja, namq of 'G-dtaina 
BddMsat, 97. 

Aeppani, 7. 

Aethadaeshi, a Budha, 97. 

Aettha, the meaning of any 
matter, 517. 

Arunmoati-sutra, 9. 

Aeupa woelds, 44. 

Aeupa-beahma-loeas, the four, 
26. 

Aeupawachaea, 3. 

Aeupawachaea-wipaka-sit, 
cause of birth in the arfipa- 
brahma-ldka, 439. 

Aeya, or Aeyahat, the fourth of 
the paths leading to nirwana, 39. „ 

Aeya ashtangika-maegga, the' 
eight paths of purity, 517- 

Aeya-iedhi (the power of the 
rahat,) 523. 

Ary a langhdvatdra majia yana 
Sidra, 370. 

Asadeisa-dana, the peerless offer- 
ing, 298. 

Asadrisa Jataka, 116. 

Asala, fury, 21. , 
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Asammosasuiraj tlie tikawa of, 
51 ‘I. 

Asankya, a numeral, 1. 

As ANKYA-iiAP-iiAHSHA, numeral 91. 
Asanyasatya, rupa-brahma-ldka, 
26, 105. 

ASEKHA-SfLA, 512. 

Asms A, lunar mansion, 24. 
AshI^v-samapatti, tlie eight modes 
of abstract meditation. 
Ashta-widya, eight kinds of 
knowledge, 430. 

Asoka, son of Kalaranjaniika, a 
monarch, 133. 

Assagutta, a priest, 533. 

AsSAJlj a priest, 152, 200, 264. 
Assajsa, a .king, 346.. . ■ 
ASF^hA-BHXwANA, 192, not©. 
'Asunya-kam’A, 129.* 

ASTJESj-the, 5, 47, 59. 

Aswakaenna, 12, 13, 31. 
Aswama'Nta, 132. 

Aswapuea, a city, 131. 
Aswatutna, horse. 

Atwaea, inspirated, 444. 
Atanatiya, defence, 47. 

Atappa, a rupa-brama-ldka, 26. 
AtA“SIL, the eight precepts, 507. 
Atawaka, the first quarter of the 
moon, 22. 

ATiBiwA-BEAHMANA, name q£ 
G*(5tama Bddliisat, 97- 
Aitmuktaka, a robber, 261.^ 

A.tm: ABU A VY A , constituting indiri- 
dual existence, 4-56. 
ATM:A:D,HIP.A.TEYY.A>SiLA, 512. 
Atphasa.li'NI,^ 530. 

AT^dL.!, an upasaka, 378, 292.^ 
Attoa-j^Xga-ea JA, name of Gutama 
Bbdhisat, 97. 

Awakasa-b6ea, 3. 

AwAiiJ;!'!, the king of, 83. 

Awiciii, 'amarakaj'BV, 31, 286, 312, 
337,485... 

Awidya, ignorance, ..407, 514. 
Awibyamaka, lost .in., confusion, 

'.^457.: . ■ . 

AwiB'YAWA, non-perbeption,„ 457. 
Awiha, ruler of the brahma-Idka, 
^'■.'28,29. . 

'' AWIEATI-aiLA, 511. , , 

A.wrsxTPHi-sfi;A, 512. , 

Awyak.sa,.,ta.:, -not followed , by ' any 
■conse.qu.en.ce,,;461.. ■ 

Aya,4?ahas, aentient organs, 448. 
AYBPiBA, a priest, 535/ 

Ayobha, a great towm in Dude, 88. 
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Badaiata, a climbing plant, 67, 
Baddeawati, an elephant, 252. 
Bahiba, outward, 514. 
Bahtjpttteaka-bbwala, 343. 

Baea, a brahman, 348. 

Baehas, a month, 23. 

Baeeitla, history of, 620. 
Balaealoeaea, ayillage, 276. 
Bdla-jpandita - sdtra-sanne^ quoted, 
61. 

JBdla-jpandita-sutra, 503. 

Bale, an ascetic, 341. 
Balawa-wipassanawa, a sila, 512, 
Bana, 9, 38. 

Bandhela, a warrior, the prowess 
of, 290. 

Bandhemattiea, wife of Band> 
hula, 290. 

Bath of the supreme Budhas^ 16. 
Battle fought hetioeen Bhadrasdla 
of the Nandaguita race^ and 
Chandragutta of the Sdhga race, 
468. 

Bawaei, the prdhita of Malia 
Kosol and Pasenadi, history of, 
345. 

Bhadbaja, a brahman, 168. 
Bhadbaji, son of, a brahman, 152. 
Bhadbaea, son of IJpaka, 190 
Bhaddawaggi, a condition, 193. 
Bhadbi, a prince, 236, 237, 238. 

B HADE A, disciple of Kondannya 
Bndha, 97. 

Bhadeawubha, a brahman, 347. 
Bhagavada, (quoted) 12. 

Bhagawa, a caye, 218. 
Bhagineyya, a nobleman, 63. 
Bhagihi, the sister, 499. 
BhagIeata, a monarch, 132. 
Bhage, 238. 

B HADLEE A, a merchant becomes an 
upasaka, 186. 

Bhanneea, a country, 197. 
Bhaeabbwaja, disciple of Kasyapa 
Budha, 99. 

Bhaeata, a monarch, 132. 
'Bhabeeacha, 13. 

BhaWA, existence, 514. 

Bhawagba, a Yurld, 312. 
BhawahX, the meditative rite, 38, 
287. 

Bhiksehi-sila, 512. 

BHIKSE-SfLA, 512. . 

Bhoea, a brahman, 117. 
BHtJMATE-BEWATA, a terrestrial 
deity, 19, 
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BhumIj tile period required for the 
exercise of a paramita, its length, 
105. 

Bhumi-wijaya, the art to know 
the history of any given spot^ 
136. 


Bhtjpaia, history of, 521. 
Butjsidatta bibth, 101. 

JBears, 17. 

B]^m:awatAj 271. 

Bimsaea (Bimasara), king of 
Eajagaha, 166, 196, 218. 
Bimsara, king of Weluwana, 283. 
Binara, a month, 23. 

IjOBHI - RAKSHIKA - DHAEMMA, the 
thirty-seven, 516. 

Boteee, 27, 177, et pass. 

“ its birth, 149. 

j loDHA, bdtree, 4. 

I'Jodhi-mafdaijA, 4. 
liODHiSAPS, the beings who will 
; become Budha, their number, 
^90,91. 

•i — kinds ofj 106. 

— - their bii’th-place in the world, 
105. 


BonHiSAT-QNEYYAj who attains 
least quickly. 

BoBHrSAT-U&GHATITAO-NYA, wllO 
attains quickly, 106. ' 

Bodhisat-wipachitagnya, who 
attains less quickly, 106. 

Bodhisat-maha-brahma, 197. 

BoDHISAT-StrPPAEAKA, 13. 

Bodhisat-wamatu-sila, 513. 

Bobhyar-Gop^ksha, 524. 

Bbahma-chaeiya, ordinance, 202, 

210 . 

Beahmabatta, father of Kasyapa 
Budha, king of Benares, 99,"ll0. 

JBraTima Jala Sutra, 403. 

Brahma-Iioeias (system of worlds), 


Brahmans, the eight chosen to 
investigate a name for Q-dtama, 
*157. 

Brahmans, ten kinds of, 75, 83. 
Brahma Paris ABYA, (rupa brahma 
Idka), 26. 

Brahma Pueohita (rdpa brahma 
Idka), 26. 

BrahmanX, suppressors, 68. 
Brahma- wiHAROpfesnX, 524. 
BrahmIytt, a brahman, 384. 
Srahmdyu-sutra-’Sanni, 387. 
BrXhmo (Brahman), 82, note. 
Bubha-bhaemma, the eighteen, 


«? 



Bttbha, Mercury (planet), 24, 67. 

Btjbha, warning, 30, note. 

Bubhaghosa, 530. 

Bhbhajana, attendant of Eaku- 
sanda, 98. 

Bubha-karaka-bhaemma, thirty 
wonders, 307- 

Bijbhantaea, a period, space, 60, 
168, 309. 

Bubha-eakkhita, 524. 

Bubhas, the sixteen, their appear- 
ance, 88 ,• ^ their dharmma, birth, 
age, nirwana, size, 89. 

who preceded Grdtama, 88. 

Bubkas, names of 143, quoted in 
Hodgson 1 ■ illustrations of the 
literature and religion of tlie 
BudhistS) 90. 

JBudha-iuansa, 206, 322. 

Budha-wisaya, 9, note. 

Buffaloes, 17. 

Bulls, 17. 

Burnmg of the dead, 325, et pass. 

0. 


Castes, origin of, 68. 

institution of, and transmi- 
gration of soulsj connection be- 
tween, 79. 

no distinction at first, accord- 
ing to Budhists, 80. 

among the B udhists of CByldifT 

80. 


in Budhiatic countries, 84. 

— — uncertainty in Ceylon respect- 
ing them, 84. 

its influence, 85. 

Causes th.Q, of Sidhartta becoming 
a Budha, 154. 

Chabbanta, one of the seven great 
lakes, 17. 

CiiAiTYA, of Chankramana, 185. 

Chaitya (dagoba), of animiea 
lochana, 185. 

Chakeaeatna, magical discus, 30. 

Chakeawaetti, warning, 30, note. 

Chakeawaetpi, his state and 
condition, 129 ; his seven pre- 
cious things, 130. 

Ohakeawabtta-bakshana, 381 . 

Chaksu-winyana, eye coneious- 
ness, 434.- - ■■ ■-■h; 

Ohamaeas,' 120.., ; 

Champa, a city in Jamhudwipa, 

■,'254.'-.'', 

Chanda, formation of the, 67. 

Chanba, determination, 426. 
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Chandala (Sadol), 82. 
CHANDANA-MAIirDALA, a hall in 
the forest of Mulu, 215. 
CiiANDEABHAG-A, a river, 510. 
Chandra, moon (Planets), 42 et 
pass. 

Chandrawati-dewi, the daughter 
of the king of Benares, 51. 
Channo, a nobleman, 141. 

— — his birth^ 149. 

— his assistance to C-dtama in 
former ages, 164. 

Chanda JPirit, moon's protection, 
a part of the pitakas, 47. 
Chanda, the god (mcjon), 47. 
ChandaMnnara jdtaha^ 353. 
CHANHARpRAadTA, king of Ddeni, 
251. 

Chandihi-pIda, firm determina- 
tion, 517. 

Chandrapadtjma, daughter of 
Meda, 226. 

Chara, a monarch, 131. 
CiiARiTRA-siDA, keeping of all pre- 
cepts, 510. 

Chattapani, an upasaka, 297. 
CHAruRMAHARXjiKA (a dewa-loka), 
20, 26, 329 ; its extension, 24. 

residence of the gandharwas, 

44, 

CHATTJPABIStTDHISfDA, the four 
great duties, 177. 

Chatxjrwidha-ahara, four kinds 
of food, 518. 

Chathrwidha-arta-satya, four 
great truths, 515. 

Ohatfewidha-asrawa, four prin- 
ciples by which the cleaving to 
existence is produced, 514. 
Chitfrwidha-dhaemma-pada — 
four divisions of the dharmma, 
516. 

CHATFEWiDHA-daHA, the four 
stpams, 514. the Chatur- 
widha-asrawa. 

Chatdrwidha-irdhi-pada, four 
modes by which power of irdhi 
is to be attained, 516. 
ChATFRWXDHA - PRATIRAMBHIDA 
four modes of perfect understand- 

. ^ np^ M# Imp 

, :,mg,:517.' '■ 

ChAPFRWIDHA - SAMTAK -PRADH- 
AnA, four objects for which 
exertion must be used, 516. 

OhAwi, a girl, 189. 

Ohedana, separation, 431. 

ChiSlA, a weapon, 272. 

Chi^xanA, thought, 325, 420. 
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Ch^tiya, a monarch, son of Cpa- 
chara, 131. 

CnfeYA, king of Jambudwfpa, lie 
the first spoken by, 486. 

Child, duties of, towards parents, 
476. 

Chinchi, a female heretic, for- 
merly Amitta-tapa, 63, 127, 284. 
Chindfsca, the grass-giver of Kd- 
nagamana, 99. 

ChintAmAnirya, the magical 
jewel, 167, 324. 

ChitrA, queen of Amba, 133. 
Chitraeuta, 15, 16. 

Chitta, modes of thought, 448. 
Chimaja, khandas connected 
with the mental faculties, 417. 
Chittairjfxwa, mind upright- 
ness, 432. 

ChittakAgratawa, individuality, 
423. 

Chitta - earmmangata; mind 
adaptation, 432. 

Chitta-dahftA, mind-lightness, 
432. 

Chitta-mirdftwa, mind-softness, 
432. 

Chitta-prAgfnyatA, mind-prac- 
tice, 432. 

Chitta-prasrabdhi, repose or 
tranquillity of the mind, 432. 
ChittAnfpassanA, 516. 
ChittidhipAda, thoughtful medi- 
tation, 517. 

Chitta, a rich citizen of Macchi- 
k^sanda. 

Chori, the thief, 498. 

Chudabhaya, brother of Dewanan 
piyatissa, 203. 

CJmialcamma-wi'bhanga-sutra, 463. 
Chfla Sfbadea, daughter of 
Anepidu, 225. 

Chfdla Sfttasoma, birth, 104. 
Chflodana, a naga king, 214. 
Chfnda, Budha’s attendant, 241. 
Chfnda, a smith, 355. 

masuran, nilakarsha, karsha. 
Consciousness, AOS, et pass. 
Covetousness, 488. 

Crimes, the three of the body, kaya 
charita ; the four of the speech, 
wak ; the three of the mind, 
mand, 275. 


D. 

DababAwa, relic, 375. 
Dadd ABA, a city, 131. 
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Dadhimali, 13. 

Dagobas o2j 88j db pass. 
DaiwadipAj the divine-lamp ; name 
of the eje, 506, note. 
Daeshiivagiei a wihara, belonging 
to the village of Eknaiaka, 220. 
Daliddi, a village. 

Damba teee (jambu,) 19. 

Dana, almsgiving, the three 
kinds of — pm’aniita, rupa para- 
mita, paramartha-pS,ramita, 104. 
Dancing loomen^ 161. 

Danba, (cause,) 274. 

Danbaki, the king of Khum- 
bawati, 55. 

Danthabaea, 218. 

Daeechi, a priest, 261. 

Dasabala, ten powers, 394. 
Dasaeatha, a monarch, 133. 
Dasaratha Jatalca^ quoted, 153. 
Dasa siL, 506. 

Dasawibha iedhi, ten superiia- 
tui’al powers, 519. 

Dasi, the slave, 500. 
Dasa-hmhna-jdtaJca, 75. 

Been, 17. 

Degasaw, male disciple of 
Dipankara, 96. 

Denata, lunar mansion, 24. 
DESABHAE30IA-SfLA, 513. 
Destruction, the, of the universe, 33. 
Deobae, (Himalayan cedar, ce- 
drus deodara) 19. 

Beta, lunar mansion, 24. 
Dewadatta, the brahma Jujaka, 
.127. 


Dewabatta, the son of Supra 
Budha, 63. 

Dewabatta, destruction of, 337. 

— “ in a future birth, the Paso 
Budha Sattissara, 340. 

■ “ and Ajasat, the wicked de- 

vices of, 326. 

D:ewa-l6eas and Beahma-bokas 
24. ■ 

Dewas, the, 16, 50. 

• their functions, 41. 

— - their birth, 33. 

— — their residence, 40. 

Dewas, the four guardians, 24, 52. 

Dewabas, places of worship 
dedicated to the dewas, 43. 

Dewebaeha, a king, 178. 

Dhamsalc-pcBivatuM'-suiTa, 191. 

DHAKAPiBA, an elephant, formerly 

^ , ■Malagiri,332., ■ . 

■Dhananja, son ot'Meda. 13, '226^' 
DuAimiA,m. . 


Dhana, a rasi, 23. 

Dhaeati asankta, 95. 

Dhaemma, knowledge of, 37, 93, 

177. 

the doctrines of Budha, 517- 

Dhaemma, the throne of Sekra, 
52. 

DhaemmanupassanI, 516. 
Dhaemmapaba, heir-apparent of 
Maha Pratapa, 132. 
Bhaemmabhipatetya-siba, 512, 
Dhaemmaeakshita, a priest, 535. 
Dhaemmabaeshi, a Budha, 97. 
Bhammawati, mother of Hasyapa 
Budha, 99. 

Dharnmapdld Jdta/ca, 212. 

Bhatu, elements, 367, et pass. 
Bhaya, a brahman, 151. 
Bheataeashtea, a guardian dewa, 
24. 

Bhuma, the dewas of mist, 22. 
Bhyana, an ordinance, exercise of, 
31, 44, 91, 239, et pass. 
Bhyana-siba, 512. 

Bhyanopeksha, 524. 

Bighanaka, nephew of G-otama 
Budha, a paribrajika, 203. 
DihsangTia, (Biksanga) 300, 336. 
Bibipa, a monarch, 133. 
Bimbbb-teee, 286. 

Dimbxjbtota, in Ceylon, 393. 
BiPANE;AEA,aBudha, 96, lu T. 1 81. 
BfEGGHA-TAPASA,. , One, 

followers of Niganthan^^tha, 274. 
Disciples of Budfa, fifty - four 
princes and a thousand fire- 
worshippers become, 182. 

Diseases, the four to which the 
pgent of the sun is subject, 21. 
Botaea, a brahman, 347. 

BeISHTA - BhAEMMA - "WEBYA, 
KAEACA, 351. 

BEISHTA -B)HAEM:]VrA- WEBYA- AKU- 
SABA, (the history of Chinchi) 
quoted as an example of, 286. 
DbISHTA - BHAEMMA - WEBYA - 
EIJSABA-KAEMMA, 351, note. 
Beishti, scepticism, 514. 

Beoha, a brahman, 383. 

Bukha, sorrow, 513. 

NIEOBHA GAMIN! PATX- 

PAB A S ATYA, 515. 

^ SAMUBYA-SATyA, 515, ' ' 

— NIEOBHA-SATYA, 515. 

— , SATYAj. .516 .; 

Bukitba, an ascetic, 453. 

BuETJTxr, a month, (January, Pe- 

bruary, March) 21, 23, 205. 
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DtJTTHAaAMiNi, a monarcb., 23, 
25, note. 

Bwaba, aperture, 418. 

Dwesa, anger, batrecl, 433, 513. 

B wfPA, 4. 

E. 

MartJi^ its revohdions, 6. 

JSe apses, 5, ct pass. 

Elements of existence, 414. 
Elephants, 17. 

Emasitnanba, cake giver of Eas- 
yapa B, 99. 

i^ra,fche, of resolution,. 91. 

— the, of. nom,iuation,.. 96. 

— — the three which succeed the 
appearance of Budha, 90. 

JIeaba, ■ a rock, 94. ■ 

Mreding, the, of dagohas oner 
Btidhds relics, 366. 

Ethics, the, of Budhism, 477. 
Eiridence of tlie fact that a dewa 
leaves the celestial regions, 144. 
Existence, the circle of successive, 
407. 

E. 

IfA-IIXAK, 88, et pass. 

Fesiivalt the, of the king’s plough- 
holding, 153. 

Formula, the threefold protective, 
1,87. 

Forest, tlie Great, 15. 

Friend, the, 500. 

G. 

{|a.,i:)K,abua, porter of tl\e yaka 
,Ala.waka, 270. 

ClA,U-FOtO'WA,a stratum of earth, 3. 
0mndi'ng, 492. 

QAMAWAEh, the gutjrdian princes 
of' the nioiiarehs, 133. 
ClAH:iJHAM,A:i>A:NA, 15, 16. 

CIaeua MBA, U' gardener, 305. . 

Qm Bilim m, the attendants of 
BhrutarHshtm, 24. 

— thelrii umber, 24, 

their garments, 44, 164. 
CIakoa, wave,'. 13 ; river, 17. , 
G'ABtm'SAS, 31, 45,182, et x:)a8S. '■ 
0A»B'ii Air,' smell,. 416. , 
GahthIeaeo WIEAEO, 531. . 
.■GAfA, 'a rive.r, 339. ■ 

0SM,' load of riea, 401. , 

/ Ghabaha., ■ a Mro'Tuan, ■ 307. 

' G:EA;iel.EA,BA, ft b'mhinan, 165. , 

oraesainum, oil,'32. 


Q-hosika, anoble, 523. 

Ghoso, eloquence,. 530. 
Gheana-wieyana, nose conscious- 
ness, 435. 

Gijakuta, a rock, 481. 

WIHAEA, 330. ' 

Gimhana, summer season, 21. 
Gieihanda, a place near Ceylon, 
where afterwards the Girihanda 
Wiliara was erected, 187. 

- Gieimekh ALA, elephant of Mara, 
175,180. 

Giwaltj, forest, 55. 
GeyanawepppIea, the power 
received from the possession of 
gnyana, 519. 

Go, Bull path, 20. 

Godawaei, a river, 55, 346. 
Goq-bely, “ Ceylon Friend,” ii, 228. 
Goldeti eagles, 17. 

Golwa, a sea, 393. 
Gopala-matetj-dewi, daughter of 
a poor noble, 468. 
Gotama-dewaea, 343. 

Gotama Bodhisat, a yaka, 46, 
an ascetic, 93, 97 ; takes the 
name Sestratapa, 92 ; pursuing 
elephants, 92 ; born in a dewa- 
Idka, 94: a chakrawartti, 95 ; 
born as the son of the monarch 
of Bhannya, 95 ; born as the 
son of Sunanda, king of the city 
Parspawatu 96 ; born as the 
king of Benares, 92 ; sailing to 
Swarnna Bhuma, 92 ; a kesara 
lion, 97 ; number of times in which 
he aj)peared in particular states 
of existence as recorded in the 
Jatakas, 102 ; a merchant, 110 ; 
a hull, a tradesman, a lion, 115 ; 
as Wessantara, 118 ; as Sujata, 
100 ; the ascetic Kapila, 135 ; 
name of the princes as which he 
was born, 137. 

- — the sakwala in which he 
appeared, 4. 

Gotama Bijeha, his notions of 
the world system, 35, note. 

— — the teacher of the three 
worlds, 37. 

delivers the Arunaimti 84fra, 

9. 

-- — - delivering the discourse Maha 
Samaga, 41. 

- — — interview with the dewas, 42. 
— — the rishi Lomasa Easyapa, 51 

acknowledging the superiority 

of the Brahman, 74. 

2 N 2 
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GrOTAMA EtjdhAj protects the 
mooBj 23. 

j relating the Dasa hrahma 

jataha, 75. 

inquiring after castes, 79. 

a philosophical opponent of 

popular superstition and brah- 
manical caste, 79. 

rejects caste, 80. 

his eight haii*s, 88. 

enumerating the qualities 

he ‘would req'uire in his wife, 80. 

recites the Jiff anna suit an, 
82, note, 

a Bddhisat, 92. 

residing in Jetawana, a wihara, 

109. 

his ancestors, 112. 

■ conception, bh-th, and infancy 

of, 142, 

his growth, 154. 

marriage, the, of and his sub- 
sequent abandonment of the 
W’orld, 155. 

— — exhibits his strength, 156. 

disgust with the life in the 

palace, 160, 

preparations for his trayel, 161. 

his meeting with Mara, 163.^ 

■ the food of, in Rajagaha, 167. 

vanishing of his strength^ his 

food as an ascetic, 167. 

as an ascetic, preparatory to 

the reception of Budhaship , 168. 
— — his dreams, 170. 

hi§ contest with Wasa-^m-tti 

Mara, 175. 

at the Ramanf pasana wiliara. 

— reception of the Budhaship, 
183. 

— performs the act of animisa 
lochana, 185. 

his promise to propound the 
three pitakas, 186. 

■ goes to the tree Appala, 186. 

' goes to the lake Muchalinda, 
186. 

■— enjoys the satisfaction of 
Dbydna, 186. 

— receives a piece of amrata 
aralu, goes to the lake Anotatta. 
186. ' 

■— teaches the two merchants 
the three-fold protective formu- 
la^, 187. • . 

— delivers his first discourse, 188. 

— P3^<5aches the 

{Bkamma-chalhJea ) , 191 . 


GfoTAMA Bitdha, returns to Dru- 
wela, 192. 

speaks in the language of Ma- 

gadha, 192. 

■with the naya, 193. 

receives the offering of a 

robe, 195. 

with the Jdtis, 195. 

delivers the Ad^itta^ariyd- 

sutra, 196. 

delivers the first Jataka 

Malidndrada-hdsya^a, 196. 

■ in Weluwana, 200. 

■ delivers the TirohudTia-sdtra, 

200 . 

delivers the W^edana-parigra^ 

liana discourse, 203. 

■ visits Kapilawastu , his native 

city, 203. 

^exercises the Tejo-kasina- 

sanapatti ; Apo-kasina-sanapat- 
ti ; N ila-kasina-sanapatti, 206. 

delivers the Andgata-mansa, 

206. 

relates the IVessantaraAdta- 

lea, 206. 

exercises dhyana, 206. 

visits Yasddhara-dewf, 209. 

visits the island of Ceylon, 212. 

recites the Jjharmmapdla 
Jdtalca, 212. 

at the nagas, delivers dis- 
courses, 214. ■ 

second Journey to Ceylon, 214. 

third Journey to Ceylon, 215. 

forteUs the prosperity of a 

labourers wife, 218. 

attends a ploughing festival, 

220 . 

visit to the garden of Ane- 

pidu, 225. 

visits the village of Bhaddhi, 

in Anga, 226. 

in the village Anupiya, 238. 

attendants, Ms, Nagas amala, 

Nagita, Upaw^na, Sunakkhatta, 
Chunda, Sagala, Mesi, 241. 

visits the city of Wisala, 242. 

delivers the liatana-sutra, 244. 

being sick receives medicine 

of Jiwaka, 253. 

— ~ ordains a law concerning the 
robes of priests, 256. 

— — delivers the Sahhiua-sutra. 

2m. , 

— dispute with Sacha, 265. 

— dispute with MgantharAtha a 
tirttaka,:274.;,; 
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Gotama Budha, at the ascetic 

Keni, 283. 

is falsely accused of inconti- 
nence by the female unbeliever, 
Cliincbi, 284.. 

— — the gifts presented to, on liis 
return to Sewet, 297. 

■ is visited by the Dowa Sekra. 
298. 

' — - repeats the KmiJca and Nan^ 
MwifitMd tldkiJca, 307. 

— visits the dewa-lbka Tawntisl 
.308.' 

interprets' sixteen dreams to 

Fas4nMi, king of ICosol, 314. 

-— takes 500 princes through the 
air to the Hiin^la forest, 819. 

delivers a discourse to the 

people of Koli and Kapila, about 
to fight, 319. 

— * — relates the Kundla-jdtalca. 
320. 

— - delivers the Malia Samaya 
Sutra, ^ 320. 

■ — — delivers the Tirolcudlia sutra 
and Budha wansa, 322. 

> — - delivers the Nandalcoiodda 
siira, 323. 

resides in Kosamhae, 327. 

— converts Ajasat, 335. 

*“■ — at the Maha-wana-'wihara,34'2. 

■ — — visits the brahma-l<5ka, 348. 

witli Supra Budha, 351. 

" re|)eats tlve Cliandahinnara- 
jdtaha, 353. 

in the caty of Pjiwa, 355. 

<leath^of, in Kiisinara, 355. 

— preadies to the prince Puk- 
ktwa, 356. 



jjrepamtions for his burial, 


in the Kslnintiand Bharmnm- 
pak: birth, 364. 

— 'Chinese : ' KiU' ■ tan, Tibetan : 

(leoutum Mancliou : ■■ G-oodam, 
367. ^ ■ 

the dignity, virtues, and 
powers of, 372. 

— his suprciumcy, S73. 

— his manhood, '376. 

— overcomes the asiir Ealiu, 377. 

— liis' 'appearance and 'stat'ure, 

377. 

W'itli the bmliina Atula, 378. 
manner of' walking, 379. 

— — the beauties of his person, 381 . 

— his deportment and virtues, 
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G-otabia Bitdha, Ms kindness, 388. 

— — the manner in which he said 
bana, 391. 

his supernatural endowments, 
394. 

— repeats a gdtlid on conceptions 
459. 

resides in the garden Ama- 
lakf, 394, 

with the brahma Subha, 462. 

visited by the tirttaka Sacha- 

ka, 441. 

in the village Kdtigrama, near 

Wisala,474. & • V 

— recites the Bdla pandit a 
suira, 503. 

• with the householder Singa- 

Idha, 504. 

G-oy-wansa (or Wellala), the first 
caste with the Singhalese. 

G-kahasta-sila, 512. 

G-rahapati-eatfa, retinue of 
attendants, 130. 

G-rahakas, seizures or eclipses of 
the moon, 5. 

G-rahas, planets, 24. 

G-ula, a game (play) , 234. 

Guna Jdtaka, 115. 

G-itnasxjbhadra, the grass-giver of 
Kakusanda, 98 

G-tjett, 67. 

Guru, J upiter, planet, 24. 

* Guruluoowina, author of the 
Amdwatura, 539. 

Guttila, a famous musician, 468. 

H. 

IlANOSAWATf, a city, 508. 

Sansas, 17. 

Hasta, queen of Amba, 133. 

Hastagiei, a mountain, 31. 

HASTANfEA, son of Hasta, 133. 

Hastawaka-alawaka, name of 
the yaka Alawaka after his con- 
version, 274i. 

Hastipura, a city, 131, et pass. 

Hastiratka, an elephant, 130. 

Hata, lunar mansion, 24. 

Hemaka, a brahman, 347. 

Hemakta, the. winter season, 21. 

Heterodox sects, account of, 403. 

Hietuja, things proceeding from 
seed, 457. 

HfMATI KuMBUEE SUBrANGALA, 
translator of the Milinda Prasna, 
538. 

IIlNA-SfUA, 511. 
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BiBANaAWATi, 358. 

Hiei, shame, 429. 

Hita, mind, 277, 405, 

Horses, 17. 

HtJEuKALAj a cave near Rajagaha, 
assembly of the priests at, 203. 
Mushand, the, and wife, 498. 


I, 


Ideniitij, 440. 

Idleness, 492. 

Il, a month, 493. 

Improper, associates, 493. 
Impurities, the thirty-two of the 
body, 288. 

IjfDEASAiA, a cave in tiie rock 
Wedi, 298. 

Indeasanq-waeasiIiA, the four oh- 
servances of the senses, 177. 
Inditpat, a city in Kuril, 75. 
Intoxicating liquors, 491. 

Irdhi, the • power of working 
miracles, 36, 202. 

Iedhi-wisata, 9, note. 

Iesya, envy, *434. 

Irttj, time, 457. 

Ietfja (earth, rocks, water, wind, 

produced by irtu), 457 . 

Ieadhaea, 12. 

IsTEf-EATE-A, empress, 130. 

ISWAEA, 217 . 

Itthattan, the womanhood, 417. 



Jalabfja, viviparous birth, 457 . 
Jala-polowa, 3,33. 

Jalata, a citizen, 345. 

J alaya, a monarch, 133. 

4 ALi, Bodhisat child in the Wes- 

^santara birth, 180. 

^ Bo'dHsat, 

jAMBTOVfPA, 4, 13, 15, 17, 21, 

118, et pass. 

Jambuka, a jackal, 345, 

4 AKMAK'SIETEA, 2. 


4aya-e:aema, 463. 
Janapabakalyani, betrothed 
princess to Kanda, 210. 

quoted, 74 . 

a d6wa, fomerly 

4anta, son of Arnha, 183, 

4 anytj, queen of Amba, 133. 


4arata, decay, 418. 

J at ah as, 81. 

- Asadrisa, Apannaha, Chanda- 
pennara, marmapala, Cmia, 
Aanha, Kunala, Malidnardda 
'I^syapa^ Mahasa, Muniha, 
fandnwisald Sahindurd, San- 
huta, Snjdta, Tindtica, Wes- 
santara, 

Jataha Gdtld, birth stanzas, 101. 

ATAWAPTY, a city, 47, et pass. 

3 ATI, a brahman, 151. 

4atie:a, a noble, 523. 

4atila, a merchant, 226. 
4atibaeash:teika, name of Q-d- 
tama Bddhisat, 97. 

Jalimaba, garland of c]asses, cre- 
ation of men, 70. 

Jatipadama, birth, 449. 
4 atukani?-i, a brahma, 347. 
Jayaskna, a king, 137. 

^Tayatuea, a city, 118. 

3 ETA, a prince, 224. 

Jinorasa, 374. 

JfwAKA, liistory of, called 
rabhaoha, 244, 245, 331, 338 
JfwiTiMEiTAir, Titality, 417, 423. 
tl iwha-winyana, tongue curious- 
ness, 436. 

Joti, a merchant, 226. 

Jotxpaba, a brahma, OdtaraaBd- 
^dhisat, 99 . ^ 

JoTi-pisiNA, bamingrglafls, 452, 
JoTis, 195. 

Jotiya, a nobleman, 523. 

JuJAKA, a brahman, 180. 


K. 

Kababihka, common nGurishment 
ot men, 518. 

KAnxTBxr, poisonous plant, 333. 
Kaelani (Kalyana), 214, 

Kaibasa, a mountaii, 15,271. 
Kakawabi, a merchant, 226, 
Kaeijba-teeb, 301. 

Kakttbasatya, a deceiver and 
^ sceptic, 301. 

Kaktoha, a dewa, 328. 

AASTJSASDA, a Budha, 89, 98, 199. 
Ji-ALA, the caste of lions, 18 
KABA:DJjWAi,A,father of Sudhddana. 

chief counsellor of Singhalianu, 
_his acquirements, 149. 
KABA-HAirgA, a bird, 165. ' 

Kabakakobca, an a8tii\ 342. 
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KAliAiCANJAKA, a pfeta birtli, 60, 
108. 

Kalajta, 176. 

Kalanbaka-'PTTtea, a xiriesi, 388. 

Kalandaka-niwapa, an offering 
made to sqnirrelsj 198. 

Iaalai^duka, son of Haata, 133. 

K A L AP AEI Y A,N T A •• S f L A , 5 1 1 . 

KaXjAEanamatthaka, a tirttaka, 
343. 

Kalabakjafaka, tlie last king of 
Makliadewa race, 133. 

KALAStfjTEA, naraka, 27. 

KAlawali, a labourer, 218. 

Kali, wife of Digbatapla, daughter 
of ,tl:ie ' ,d dwa Sumana, , 219. 

Kalikq-a, the destruction of, 57. 

Kallawala in Megadha, 202. 

KAiaUDA, a noble (Udayi), 204. 

KalttlIya, a nobleman, his birth, 
149. 

Kalpa, 5, 7, 8, 9. 

Yiigs (the periods of the 

brahmans); satjpa yugj treta; 
dwapar ; kali, 8, note. 

Kalpa-wttbksha, 15. 

Kalyana, monarch, successor of 
Maha Sammata, 129. 

KAma, eyil desire. 

Kama-.ehawa, the eleren states of 
exisieiKje, 462. 

Kammaivdchaiii desciiption of, 
540. 

Kam AWACiiAEA, a dew'addka, 3, 30, 
261. 

K AMMANNYATA, adaptation, 418. 

Kanakawassan, a golden shower, 
98. . 

IfanUjdiaM, 307. 

Kanyata, the liorse of (xdtama, 
161 ; its birth, 149, 165. 

Kakya-eas!, a Yirgin, 23. 

KaP'ASAN'KYA, numeral, 91. , 

ICa'PILA, the elder brother of 
Chdtiya, 131. , 

KAldLAWASTiT, 80, 147; its site,. 
" 136, note, at pass., ■ 

"KAPdTA:KAW>AEA,'a towB, 521. 

Kappa,, a hrahinan, 347. 

Kappa-'Kolahala, a "Warning be- 
fore? the destruction of the world, 
30, note. , 

Kappasika, a country, 193. 

■':,KA.PPAWAPf,94., ^ 

','KA'EAW,XKA, 12, 

Ka‘eei'ata>' a. rasi (red crab).,, 23. 

Kaema^: moral action, .261, 274, 
461, 'at pass. 


Kaema, principal cause of sin, 274. 

the cause of reproduction, 40 

Kaeaia WiSAYA, 8, note, 

Kaemika, system, the, of the Ke- 
Xeaulese, 449, note. 

KaemmAj-wipakaja-iedhi, 523. 

Kaesha, coin, 1. 

Kaeuha, kindly regard, 432. 

Kasayina, queen of Singlia-lianu, 
her five sons and two daughters, 
137. 

Kasi, a country, 224. 

Kasibhaeadwaja, a brahman, 220. 

Kaemaja, all beings haying nama 
and rupa, 457. 

Kasi, a country, 110. 

Kasina, a rite, 206, efc pass. 

Kaspilisandais’, robes of the 
priests, 233. 

Kasya Bitdha, 261. 

Kasyapa Btjdha, 89, 98, 99, 199, 
375. 

tlie relics of his body, 88. 

Katamoeatissa, a priest of 
Budha, 337. 

Katta, a nobleman, 119. 

KIya (dan da), body, 274. 

Kaya-iejutwa, body-uprightness, 
432. 

Kaya-kaemmanayatAj body-adap- 
tation, 432. 

Kaya-lauhta, body lightness, 432. 

KAYA-PEAQ-tTEYATA, body practice, 
432. 

KXya-peaseabdhi, repose or tran- 
quillity of the body, 432. 

Kayaeupapassana, 516. 

Kaya-wienyati, powmr of giving, 
418. > 

KAya-yvieyaita, body conscious- 
ness, 436. 

Kay amir aUgdihd-sanne, descrip- 

tion of, 539. 

Kela, 2. 

Kblalaksha, numeral, 24. 

Kelapaw, in Ceylon, 393, 

Kelaeuwak, a robber, 261. 

Kent, an ascetic, 282. 

KIssaea, caste of lion, 18. 

Keti-hekatA, 21. 

Kettt (Planet), the asdr, 24. 

Kh adieafgaea, birth, 103. 

Khaeu-kondakya, a priest, 621, 

KhXeu-kotoakya, a robber, 261. 

Khaebad^wa-putea, a priest of 
Budlia, 337. 

Khakbaka, the, 496. 

KHAEB AKA WALLA, 511. 
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KhustdAj elements 
existence, 403. 
KhaNI)ATT7A-ASA2^KTA, 00. 
Krasobaka, rain, 32. 

Khattiyo (e:shate.ita),68. 

Xhettaxi, tile cultivated lands, 68 
XHTJArBA^TBAS, 47. 

KHTOBlwAif, a city in Kalinga. 
55. ' 

Khttppipasieas, pretas. 

Khuppipasa, tie preta birth, 60 
108. 

Xhtjeamali, 13. 

Kimbila, a prince, 235, 

Kifdtjeas, 17. 

XiNiCHiEi, a flower, 29. 
Eieanaehamba, 342. 

Eieipala, tree, 186, 214 
Kisawacha and Nalieeea, the 
legends of, 55. 

Kisawacha, a follower of Sarab- 
hanga Bdchisat, 55. 

Kisag-otami, a princess, a relative 
to G-otaka, 159. 

XiTtJLPAWj'SS. 

KB]gsHA,^evil desire, 461. 

XobalIla, a dower, 137. 

Koeii, lunar mansion, 24. 
EokXeiea, a priest of Budha, 337 
Kokila, a bird, 319. 

Koei, a city, 139, 147. 

Kolita, a prince, afterwards Mu- 
^an, principle disciple of 
Budha,200. ^ 

Eolita, a brahma village, 200. - 
Eomaeabhacha, 245. 

Eoeag-amaea bttdha, 89, 98, 199 
Eosaacbae, 252. 

EosoIj, a countrj, 224. 

Eosoii, the Hng of, marries th( 

natural daughter of Mahanama 
^92. 

Koti kela, (numeral,) 6. 

Kowakha, a fruit, (oejmnm gra- 
tissimum,) 331. . 

Eowmada, the white lotus, 191. 
Eeishea^^i^a, daughter of Wesan- 
tara, 119, 180. 

Eeipattea, 463. 

Eshaepiwaba, birth 104 
KOEBAEETABil>HA,96 188. 

Kotdanta, son of tbe brabman 
itoa. becomes an ascetic, 152 , 




Eoeakhatti, a tirttaha, 341. 
Eoeawya, Mng of the city of 
Indupat, 75, 133. 

EosXla mallika DEwf, the flower- 
girl, wife of Ajasat mallika, 294. 
Eshanti-paeamita, virtue pro- 
ceeding from forbearance, 104. 
Eshatbiya, 83. 

E^ema, a king, afterwards 
^ (xotama Bddhisat. 

KsHiEAiirAQ-A, a temple, 64. 
Etjbasitmaea, son of Mnnda, 239. 
Euja, planet, 24, 67. 

Eukhtjcha, moroseness, 434 
Etjekettea, ariver, 356. 
Ettbadhaemma.sila, 513. 

Eitmaea Easyapa, a priest, 482 
Eumbha, (rasi) a white man. It 
Etjmbhawbas, the attendants of, 
21. 

KtriirAtA, one of the seven ereat 
lakes, 17. 

Etjsa, a monarch, 133. 

Eesamali, 13. 

Kesaea chiita, mind endowed 
With merit, 465. 

EnSALA-WIPAKi-WlETYAE-A-DHATir 

CHiTTA, cause of birth as man, 
439. ’ 

Ettsa, sacrificial grass, 461. 

Eesala, merit, 461, et pass. 

Efsala bhakma, akesala dham- 
MA, AWYAETA BHAMMA, the first 
words of the Abhidharmma, 309 
Eesieaea, a city, 290. 

Eesita, indolence, 424. 

Et^tadaeta, a brahman embraces 
Budhism, 280. 

Eutaoaea, 41. 

KtJTAQ-A-SABA, near Wisala, 321. 




Wihara for communication to 
the pnests, 268. 

Lahabat-geya, 218. 

property of lightne s, 

iafe, the seven great, 17 
Daksha,6.. 

Daksaea, a brahman, 167 
Lena, a cave, 393. 

Lichawi peinges^ the, 244 . 
Lihini, a bird, 171. 

Me first, 486^ 

Life of man, 1, 
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lAons, 17. 

Lobha, covetonsness, 433. 
Lohakumbha-loka, 337, 

Lohita PAKKHAITDIKA, a diarrlacea, 
356. 

LoKABHIBATEYYA'SiLA, 513. 
Loeantabika nabaea, the resi- 
dence of the Pretas, 2, 48, 38. 
XoEOTTABA, a state with entire 
freedom from all hama, 462. 
L6e6ttaea-sila, 511. 

Lokasa Kasyaba, a rishi, the 
legend of, 51, 

Lowamahabaya, 218. 
LoWKIEA-SlBA, 511. 

Lttdba, 68. 

I/TOBij?'!, a garden between ISIa- 
pilawastu, and Xoli, 147, 

Jjying^ 

H, 

MababAj a tree, 164. 
Mabayawatthith, the heart, 417. 
M^adhura-^sutra^ quoted, 82. 
MADHYAMA-SfLA, 511. 
Madhyamiea school, 537. 
Mabhyastata impartiality, 433. 
Mabeidewi, wife of Wessantara, 
119. 

Ma-bbos, (Tibetan for Andttatta 
wila,) 16. 

MAaABHA, the language of, 192, et 
pass. 

Maq-ah, in the proyince of 
Riihnna, 393. 

Magahbhi, a brahman, 63. 
Maq-Anbhiya, a brahman, 522. 
Magha-mahawaea, chief of a vil- 
lage, the history, 508- 
Ma&tjl, festive, joyous, 4. 
Magtjl-saewala, the most favoured 
World, 466. 

Maha Bhabba ealba, the pre- 
sent kalpa, 65, 91, 98. 

Maha Bbahma, a rupa brahma 
lokas, 26, 30, 31, 42, 148,166, 
217. 

Maha IswABA, 166. 
Maha-janaea bibth, 104. 

Maha Eaohano, 82. 

Mahaeala, the fruit of the damha 
tree, 19. 

Maha KXlana, the naga king, 172. 
Maha Kalba, 1, 6. 

' MahakXstba, 219, 261, 361. 
Maha-ii, a Dichawi king, 291. 


Maha-kaybhattt, a chakrawartti, 
monarch, successor to Maha 
Sammata, 129, 131. 

MaHA“MANBHATT 7 trPOSATHA, a 
monarch, successor of Maha Sam- 
mata, 129. 

Maha maya, mother of G-dtama, 
principal queen of Sudhddana, 
137,144,323. 

during the period of gestation, 

147 ; of confinement, 148. 

Mahahaya-bewi, formerly queen 
Phusati, 127. 

IVIaha Maya pEwf, Maha Pea ja- 

BATi, daughters of Singhahanu, 
140. 

Maha Mebu, 2, 3, 10, 14, 177, 
217, et pass. 

Maha Mewhna, a garden in Cey- 
lon, 199. 

Mahamhnba, a slave, 293. 

Mahamukba, a noble, 239. 

Mahan AMA, son of Sanba, 234. 

Mahanama, a brahman. 152, 168. 

Mahanama, a monarch* in Ceylon, 
630. 

]Mahanama, a Sakya prince, 293. 

Mahdndrada-hdsyapa, the first 
jataka, 196. 

Maha neBxt, a monarch, 132. 

Maha-nibhanas, mines, the four, 
of treasure, 149, note. 

Maha Panaba, a monarch, his 
successors, 132. 

Maha Polowa, 3. 

Maha Peat aba, monarch, 132. 

Maha-bubhsha-laeshana, the 
three signs of a great man, 347- 

superior beauties, 381. 

the, 32, of a supreme Budha, 

150. 

Maha Rohanagtttta, a priest, 524. 

Maha Bowbawa, a naraka, 27. 

Maha Sagaba, a prince, 132. 

Maha-sahmata, a monarch at the 
beginning of the present antah- 
kalpa, 112, 208. 

Mdhasamya-sutraj 41, 320, 393. 

Mahasena, afterwards Nagasena, 
534. 

Maha-sitbabba, the daughter of 
Anepidu, 225. 

Maha-stjb ABSANA, a monarch, cha- 
krawartti, 132. 

Mahasxtmana, the s.on of Manda, 
239. 

Maha-shbina, the birth of Pase- 
nadi, 3l7. 
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Maha Stjttasoma, birth, 104. 

Maha-timi, 13. 

Kaha-waita wihXea, 319. 

Kaha-xasodhara-djswi, mother 
of Prajapati, 317. 

MaHESXkyA - YAKSHA- SIEnI - PATI, 
name of G-dtama Pddhisat, 97. 

Mahi, 17. 

Mahika, the dewas of dew, 22. 

Mahinda, a waxe, 13. 

MAiTEf, the coming Budha, (a 
Bddhisat) 19, 94, 98, 206. 

MAiTBf-BHAWANA, a form of 
meditation, 53. 

Maiteeya, 91. 

Maitei-pae'amita, xirtne from 
kindness and affection, 54. 

Maja Wuita, monarch of 
Jambudwipa, 281. 

Majjhima’niJcdyo, 82. 

MAHAWAiTTKi:, rixer in Ceylon, 

212 . , 


Mahawaq-a, a garden on the 
bank of the Mahawaluka rivei*. 
212 . 

Mahinpo, 218. 

Mahodaea, a naga king, 214. 
IVIakaea, a rasi, a marine monster, 
381. 

MaJcasa JataJca, 116. 

MakhAb^wa, a prince, 133. 
Makhaii-q-osala, a deceiver and 
sceptic, 301. 

MAlaghei, elephant, 331. 
MALiaiEi, 268. 

Malakaba, (tallow), 251. 
MalunJca’Sutra^ 389. 

Mallika, the flower* giifl, becomes a 
queen, 294. 

Mabwa-peinces, the, 359. 
Mawakota-kaeana, volition, 421 
ManaseAea, reflection, 42r 
Manassatya-ioea, 276. 
Makba-asakeya, 95. 
Manba-ealpa, 97. 

Kanbaeiei, one of the seven great 
lakes, 17. ^ 

MaebeibwA, 181. 

MAebeata, lunar mansion, 24. 

<iisciple of Dipankara, 

M.^g-aTjA beahmah, a name of 
G-otama Bddhisat, 97. 

MaEGI-ABYA - BAESHAHA, tho, 216 j 

£gns of a superior Budha, 160 , 

.■ 381. ■ ' . 



Maei, a B%a king, 214, 
Mafibhabba-asaeeya, 95. 


MAnieya-eatna, treasure of gems, 

Maejaeiea, a naga Idka, l76. 
Maejusaea, a tree, 16, 50. 

Manner of spelling tie name of 
JBudla hg the JSuropeans^ 367. 
Maeo (Daeba), thought, 274. 
Maeoma, the power to make any 
figure, 619. 

Mano-wintXna, mind conscious- 
ness, 417, 436. 

Maetea, charm, 38. 

Maegaba, a warning, 30. 
Mangala-sutra^ 30, note. 

Maeipbr, the, 45. 
MaeopeaeibeAea, the resolution 
IOjT^^^ become a Budha, 93, 

continued 

thought, 519. 

Maeu, 78, 81. 

^^433 self-conceit, 

^ sends weapons, 

1 / 8 . 

(^uses a storm, the effect of 
on Gotama, 178. 

causes a fire, 173. 

his daughters, 183. 

Master, the, and servant, 553. 
Masueae, a gold coin, 117, 455 
MAtabx, the Charioteer ofVekm 
MAtiea, a village, 287. 

Mateit, chief of the dewas, 309. 

becomes a rahat, 310. 

MAtsaeyya, selfishness, 434. 

M^tu, the mother, 499. 
MayiteapAba, composer of the 
Puja-waliya, 538. 

MfsBA, a merchant, 226 . 

Mebaea, a noble, 523. 

MiiBHAEEAEA, a Budha, 96. 
Mebie-biea, (a month) March, 
April, 21, 23, 205. 

Megha, the path in which the 
moon moves, 22. 

MeeeabA, birth place of Kahu- 
sanda Budha, 28. 

Me EH ABA, or Meba, an ornament, 
230, 291. ’ 

Mbbbaea, foreigner, 300. 

Merchants, rank" of the, in India, 78. 
Mer chants, th-Q two, of Sundp.ranta, 

^ Of « 

MjSexj, 31. 

Mesha, a rasi (a red TSim), 2$. 
Metti^hAtaea, a brahman, 347. 
Mibhata, a tree, 54. 
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Migaea, a merchant in Sewet, 227, 
229. 

MiHiNTAIiAj 218- 

Mijja, dro-wsiness, 424, 434. 

Ml, a grain of, 316. 

Milinda, king of Sagal, 12, 62, 396, 
398, etpass. 

Milinda JPrasna {Milinda Jdanhd ) , 
22, 62, 89, 156, 222, 359, 377, 
387, 452, 488, 391, 478. 

description of, 533. 

Mimiitnas, an animal, 136. 

Mina, a rasi, two fishes, 23. 

Miscellaneous advices and admoni- 
tions, 503. 

Mithila, a city, 384. 

Mithitna, a rasi, 

MiTYA-i>EiSHTi,erroneous thoughts 
upon religious subjects, scepti- 
cism, 433, 517. 

Miyalit, (Mithila) tlie modern 
Tirhut, 196. 

Modes, the four, in which alms may- 
be prepared, adeishta, upak- 

HATA, ITDDISAKATA, PAEIBHOGA, 

396. 

Mogha-ptteisa, vain man, 388. 

Moha, ignorance, 430, 448, 513, 

Moneyya-piliwet, the ordinances of 
rahats u-s explained by Eudha, 
30, note. 

Months, the, of the yean’, 23. 

Moon, 20. 

speed of her travel, 22. 

Moya (imoha), ignorance, 433. 

Mijchala, son of Chetiya, 131. 

MiroHAi/iNDA, son of Muchala, a 
monarch, 152. 

MuDAKisi, a mule, 252. 

Mtjdita, benevolence, 433. 

Mtji>tjgiei, * residence of Punna, 
268. 

MudittI, softness, 418. 

Mtjgalan, principal disciple of 
adtama, 15, 185, 202, 209, 256, 
302, 307, 308, 313, 324, 339, 349, 
421, et pass. 

MtJJiA, lunar mansion, 24, 

MpbtjaeIma, 268. 

Mitlaka, a king, 346. 

Munda, a rock afterwards called 
Ereka, 94. 

MuniTca JdtaTca, 115. 

Murder, the first committed on 
earth, 133. 

Mtjeittij, a flower, 376. 

Mtjwasieisa, lunar mansion, 24. 


Kaga, serpent path, 20. 

Nagas, the attendants of Wirupak- 
sha, 25, 31, 45, 182, et pass. 

llAGAD-wfPA, probably an island, 
213. 

Nagasena, 38, 62, et pass. 

JNahitta, 6. 

Nalagiei, Chandappraj Ota’s ele- 
phant, 252. 

Nauaxa, nephew of Sudhddana, 
151. 

Nalamali, 13. 

ISTalikeea, a king of Kalinga, 56. 

Nama, 445, et pass. 

NT AMO TASSA BHAGAWAXO AEAHATO 
SAMMA SAMBTTDDHASSA expla- 
nation of this formal a, 372. 

Name giving, the festival of Bod- 
hisat, 157. 

Nanda, a brahman, 347. 

If AND A, cousin of Dtpalawarnna, 
485. 

Nanda, son of Prajapati, becomes 
a rahat, 210, 211, 317. 

Nanda and PAHtriiA become the 
disciples of Budha, 210. 

Hand A, danghter of Hasta, 133. 

Handa-asankya, 95. 

Nandalcowdda-s4tra, 323. 

Nandiwisd Jdtalca, 307. 

HANDoPANANDAjthe naga overcome 
by Mugaian, 313. 

Nanoday an, a Budhistic work, 530. 

Haeada, a Budha, 97. 

Haeakas, inhabitants of, 5, 49, 61. 

Hateee, 51, 393. 

Hawan, a month, 23. 

Hay A, 193. 

Heeatas, lucky hours, 75, 

Heeatas, the twenty-seven man- 
sions of the moon, 24. 

H:]^mendhaea, 12. 

Heetj, a rock in the forest Hlmala, 
458. 

HiETJ, monarch, 132. 

HiWASiEEHA-SfLA, 512. 

HewasannyanasannyXyatana, 
arupa-hrahma-ldka, 26. 

Hibbana (nirwana), 60, note. * 

Highanxa, a tirttaka, 231. 

HighantanXptttea, a deceiver and 
sceptic, 302. 

H iGANTH anXtha, a tirttaka, 274. 

Higeodaeama-wihXea, 320. 

Higeodha, a garden, 205. 

Higeodha, an ascetic, 40. 
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KlOEODHAKiaA BIETH, 104. 
I^’ijjhamatatajstha-peeta woeld, 
107. 

]S’IJJHAMATA2?‘HA, a preta, 59, 
Nijjhamateisnikas, 475. 
jS’ikini, a month, 23. 

J^Tieakaesha, a coin, 1,248. 
IS’ii.TAEA, a nyer, 193, 
a monarch, 468. 

]NfiMM:XHAEATi, a dewa-ldkas, 25, 
IS’INKAHUTA, (numeral) 6. 
NfEAKJAEA, a river, 172. 
Niemmaea, a river, 215. 
jN'ieutti, the power of the Budhas 
to perceive all truth, 518. 
towANA, 36, 91, 82, 186, 192, 198, 
210, 222, 224, 261, 516, 200, 
275, 289, et pass. 

IsFisabha, one of the principal dis- 
ciples of Anomadarsa Budha, 
508. 

Niseata-sila, 511, 

IS’iTYA-siLA, precepts taken for an 
unlimited period, 507, 
iNxJGrA, sacred tree of Kasyapa, 99. 
Nurse, choosing the, of a, for 
G-dtama, 152. 

Numerals, 7 ; asankya, antah-kalpa, 
maha-kalpa, laksha, koti, kela, 
ppkdti, kdtiprakdti, nahuta, 
ninnahuta, hutanahuta, khamba, 
wiskambha, ababa, attata, ahaha, 
kumuda, gandhika, utpala, pun- 
darika, paduma, katha, maha- 
katha. 


O. 


Ocecms, the, 12. 

Offering, the first received by 
G-dtama Budha, 186. 

Og-ha, stream, 426. 

O-mi-to (Chinese), probably death- 
less, 368. 


Ontology of NudMsm, 402. 
Opapatika bieth (apparitional) , 
377, 457. 


Opinions as to the age of Budha, 
366. 


Oppanika, a slave of Chandappra- 
• jata, 253. 

Opponents, the five, of Gdtama, who 
for their crime are born in hell, 
487. 

Orders, the various, of intelligence, 
38. 

OSFPAT, a naraka, 27, 465. 

Ottappa, fear, 429. 


P. 

Pachiti, a minor fault, 487. 
Padas, the fourth part of a 
ne kata, 22. 

Padxjma, a Budha, 97, 209. 
PadtjKA, the wife of Bipankara, 
96. 

Padtjjma, a numeral, 7. 
Pahoiawaka, day of the full 
moon, 22. 

Balaees, the three, built by Sudhd- 
dana, 154. 

Pal AS, a kind of robes, 375, 
Pai^ada, a monarch, successor of 
Maha Pratapa, 132, 
PANCHA-ZALYAjiTA, five beauties, 
Kesa 
Mansa 

Ashti J-kalyana, 227. 

Chawi I 
Way a J 

Pancea-maha^wilokae-a, the five 
great perceptions, 143. 

Pangea- ABH ie-zYA, the five super- 
natural endowments, 173. 
Panceasila, the five precepts, 
507. 

Panceaszhanpas, the corporeal 
elements, 265. 

Panceasikea, a dewa, 299, 

the prime minister of Sekra, 

52. 

PANCEiNBEAjthe five moral powers, 

517. 

Pandhawa, a yock, 167. 

Pande, caste of lion, 18. 

Pannaka, a naga, 239. 

Pansal, 338. 

Pansala, (hermitage), 136, 
Pansikulakan&a, an ordinance re- 
garding robes, 338. 
Bansiya-panas-jdtaha^pota, the ' 
book of the 550 births, ICl, 
529. 

JPanthers, 17, 

Panse-baewata, five mountains, 
17. 

Pansepisaceaka, hobgobhn, 303. 
Paeajiza, excluded from the 
priesthood, 481. 
Paeamaeseta-sila, 572. 
Paeamitas, practice of the, (pre- 
scribed virtues), 50, 342. 

— — • the, of truth, 177. 

— — the ten, 100. 

Paeaniehita Wasawaetti, a 
dewa-ldka, 26 . 
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Paeakiemita Waswaetti, tlie lord 
of tlie 6tb. dewa-ldka, 163-. 

Paeasatxj, a tree, 164. 

£drdyana-sutraj 347. 

Farent^ the, and child, 494. 

Paeibeajika, a class of religion- 
ists, 197, et pass. 

Paeihani-sila, 512. 

Paeika, sister of the ascetic Du- 
knta, 459. 

Farimhbdnd-suttai^ 360-, note. 

PaeinXya-eatita, a prince, 130. 

Paeisudhi-tteeksha, 524. 

FaTittatthahatTian^ a commentary 
on the piiakas, 530. 

Paeittasxjbha, a brahma-ldka, 26, 
31,33. 

Paeittabha, a rnpa-brahma-idka, 
26. 

Paewata-, a monarch, Gdtama 
Bddhisat. 

Pasae-bha-dhaema-sila, 513. 

Pas-eolowa, 3. 

Pase Pudhas, the sages of won- 
di’ons power, 16, 38, 50, 255, 
312, et pass. 

Pasibeadi, king of Kosol, his six- 
teen dreams, 227, 314. 

Pathawi-dhatxj, 414 

Fassion and sexual intercourse^ 
origin of, 67. 

Pathiea, a tirttaka, 343. 

Faths, the three, of the Chatur- 
maharajiha world, 20. 

PATICHA-SAMtlEEADA, caUSes of 

continned existence, 183, 406. 

Patieeassabha-sila, 512. 

FaUsamdMdan, commentary on 
the, 28, note. 

Pawa, a city, 280. 

Pawaeika, a noble, 274. 

Feafowl, 17. 

Pblabbe, a city (Patalipntra), 53, 
535. 

Phassa, touch, things that haye 
no rtipa, but are apprehended by 
the mind, 419, 513, et pass. 

pHTJSATf, wife of Sanda, 118. 

Phxjssa, a Budha, 97. 

Piebaeatikang-a, an ordinance 
regarding food, 338. 

PlEBdliABHAEABAWAJA, a follower 

of Budha, 302. 

Pieikaeas, the requisites of the 
priesthood, 29, 233. 

PiEiT, an exorcism, 47, 244. 

PlEIWAEA, 281. 

Fitalcas, the three, ISQ. 
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PlYUMATIJEA Btjdha, 94, 172, 239, 
255, 485. 

PiYABAESHi, a Budha, 97. 

Flaces in tvhich Fudha lived after 
attaining Budhaship, 369. 

Flaces of amusement, 494. 

Flanets, 20. 

POKSf-MAHA'EAJA 261. 

PoBOEEAEUWA, city in Ceylon, 18. 

PoEiSA, measure. 

POSALA, a brahman, 347. 

PosoE, a month, 23. 

PoTTABBAE, power of feeling sub- 
stance, 416, 417. 

Fowers, the, possessed by an -arhat, 
39. 

PoYA, dark day of the new moon, 
a sacred day, 22, 50, 52, 239. 

Peachaeda, wind’ by which the 
earth is destroyed, 33. 

Fradijyikdwa, a Budhistic work, 
539. 

Peageya-eaeamita, yirtue pro- 
ceeding from wisdom, 104. 

Peageyawa, wisdom, 429, 454, 
517. 

Peajaeati, queen, daughter of 
Suprabudha, monarch of Kdli, 
becomes a priestess, and obtains 
nirwana, 317. 

performs wonders by the 

force of dhyana and kasina, 325. 

Peakoti, 6. 

Peake AM A B ahit, monarch of Cey- 
lon, 18. 

Peakeama-bahtt, author of the 
sanne to the wistidhimargga, 532. 

Peaea (put for being), 478. 

PeXea-jiwa (inward life), 452. 

PeaeXghata, destruction of life, 
478. 

Peaeawata, living breath, 444. 

PEAEfTA-SfBA, 511. 

Peaswasa, expirated, 444. 

Peasaba-eueas, organs of sense, 
chakkhun, eye; ghannan, nose, 
Jiwha, tongue ; kayan, body ; 
sbtan, ear, 416. 

Peataea, a naraka, 27. 

Peataea, monarch, 132, 

Peathbwi-asaekya, 95. 

Peatibhaea, the power of the 
rahats to know the roots and 
properties of things, 518. 

FrdtimoJcsha, a discourse, 203. 

Peatisaebhi-wieyaea (pilisanda 
ganna chitta), actual conscious- 
ness, 448. 
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PbATITYA - SAMtrPPADA - CHAKBA, 
circle of existence, 448, 450. 
Pbawala-nalamali, 151. 

Pbetas, tlie, 48, 59, et pass. 

the 84,000, history of, 199. 

Peeti, 60. 

^ride, five kinds of, 470. 

I^riest, the faithful, legend of, 53. 
l^riesf, the, and householder, 497. 
Peitiya, joj, 425. 

Peiya, daughter of Hasta, 133. 
JProhabilii^ of G-oiama^s history. 
368. 

PUDUMA-ASANEYA, 95. 

PueALA, being, 440. 

Ptjja, act of, 185. 

JBujdioaliya, quoted, 15, 109, 140, 
376, 380, 383, 388, 478, 480, 
482, 484, 485, 488, 490, 491, 
493, 506. 

J^ujdwaliya^ description of, 538. 
PrLfLA, sacred tree of Dipaukara, 
96. 

Ptjeawasa, lunar mansion, 24. 
Puedaeika-asankya, 95. 

Pfei^'A, a merchant, becomes a 
rahat, 58, 267. 

Pfnna, a brahman, 347. 

Pfi^naea, a merchant, secretary 
of Meda, 226. 

Pfnyawato-iedhi, 523. 

Pfeana Dipaeeaea Bufha, 94. 
Pfeama (filth), 231. 
Pfnya-esheteayo, more honour- 
able castes, almsgiving to, 82. 
Pfeana-easyapa, a tirttaka, a de- 
ceiver and sceptic, 262, 300 ,- his 
death, 307. 

Pfeasfeiea, son of Hasta, 133. 
Pfeisattak, the manhood, 417. 
PuEEA (purana), complete, 300. 
Pfeeea, slave of Sujata, iH, 468. 
PURNNA-WAEDHANA, SOU of Mi- 
gara, 227. 

PUEEEAEASYAPA, 336. 

Pfeohita, vizier, 55. 

PdE'WAEAMA, the vdhara of, 240. 
PuEWAWiDESA, a continent, 4, 138, 
466. 

PtTEWAHETFEA-SfFA, 513. 

Pfsa, lunar mansion, 24. 

Pfspawati, a city, 96. 

Pfssa Bfdha, 199. 

Pfsf-eeeata, 21. 

Pfwapaf, lunar mansion, 24. 
Pfwapftfpa, lunar mansion, 24. 
Pfwasafa, lunar mansion, 24. 


(^ualijications^ itx^ eight, possessed 
by beings who receive the assur- 
ance of becoming a Budha, 106. 
Qtieois, the 500, of Eosol, 297. 
Questions of Milinda^ see Milinda 
Prasna (Mihnda Panha) . 

E. 

Eaga, evil desire, 513. 

Eaghf, a monarch, 133. 

Eahat, an ascetic, who has entered 
the fourth path leading to nir- 
wana, 16, 39, et pass. 

Eaheea, lunar mansion, 24. 

Eahf, an asur, 5, 21, 23, 24, 48, 
166,378. 

' his size, 59. 

Eahfla, formerly JaHya, 127. 
Eahfla, the son of Grdtama, 159, 
211, et pass. 

Eaja, the dewas of dust or motes, 

22 . 

Ea JAG AHA, a city (Eajagriha), 
46, 165, et pass. 

Eajagandamba, a tree, 304. 
Mjawaliya, description of, 539. 
E.AESHAS, their residence, 48. 
Eal-pa-chan, a Tibetan king, 370. 
Eama, king of Benares, 133, 138. 

a brahman, 151. 

Eamma, a palace, 154. 

Eammawati, birth])lace of Eon- 
dannya Budha. 

Eaega, daughter of Mara. 

Eangook, inscription upon the 
great bell at, 88. 

Easae, flavour, 416. 

Easis, the twelve collections, signs 
of the zodiac. 

Hatana-sutra^ 244. 

Eat-hel, a sort of rice, 505. 
Eataea-ghaea-chaitya, the place 
where the Dharmma was per- 
ceived, 186. 

Eatgaf, a mountain, 271. 
Eathapala, a priest, 313. 

Eati, daughter of Mara, 183. 

Eawa, planet (sun), 24. 

Melics, the, of Mudha^ 362 : divid- 
ing of, 365. 

UejproducMon^ 457. 

Requests j t7iefive,ofDewadatta, 338. 
Requirements i the eight, to which 
the female recluse must attend m 
323.. ■ 

Revolutions, mundane, 
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Eewata, a Budha, 97. 

Rewati, lunar mansion, 24. 

Rewato, a mahatliero, 530. 

Rewar the^ of merit ^ 470. 

Rishi, men performing wonders 
by certain rites, 2, 9, 10, 16, 38^ 
et pass. 

Rochani, principal queen of Eaku- 
sanda, 98. 

Rocky Circles, the, 13. 

Rohaka, a wave, 

Rohiis'I, daughter of Sandaj 234, 

Rohiis'i, a river between Kapila 
and Koli, 318. 

R6 JA, successor of Maba Sammata^ 
139. 

Roweawa (Rowra), a naraka-, 27, 
197. 

Rucha, daughter of Angati, 197. 

Rfchi, a monarch, 133-. 

RncHieATEi, principal queen of 
Rdn^amana, 98. 

Rtthuna, a province of Ceylon^ 54. 

RtJPA.(EUPAN) the aggregate of the 
elements that constitute the 
body, outward form, 44, 514, 
416, 445, et pass. 

RupI-beahma-lokas, thei 16, 26. 

Rupakkhais'la, the twenty- eight, 
414. 

Rtjpaitwaya, 218. 

Rupawachaea, 3. 

S. 

Sa, lunar mansion, 24. 

Sabhiya, a praribrajika, history 
of, 261. 

Sal)Mya-s4ira, 263. 

■ Sacha, son of a tirttaka ; in a later 
birth, the rahat Kalubudharak- 
hita, history of, 263, 267. 

Sachababha, a rock, 215. 

SABANGOrEKSHA, 524. 

Sabban, sound, 416. 

Sabhaemma, a priest, 199. 

SadJiarmmdlanhdref quoted, 379, 
88, 380, 385, 

— — described, 559. 

Sadharmmarai ’ nalcdre^ 10, 54, 

99, 109, 218, 220, 286, 290, 352, 
376, 393, 394, 478, 479,433, 484, 
486,491. 

described, 539. 

Sabhina, a monarch, 468. 

Sabhtj, a saying, 181. 

Sabol GhanbXla, 82, 

Saeki, Saturn, planet, 24, 67, 


Sagal, a city (probably the San- 
gala of the Greeks), 536, et pass. 

Sagaea, attendant of Bipankara, 

96. 

Sagaea, son of Machalinda, a mo- 
narch, 132. 

Sagaea asaekya, 95. 

Sahampati Maha Beahma, 177, 
188. 

Sahituka-kamawachaea, cause 
of birth in the dewa Idka, 439. 

Saiha, a nobleman, 51. 

Sajiwa, a priest, 521. 

Sakasptjea, a city (paU Sankasso), 
310, 311. 

Sahetxt, a resting-place, 227, 247. 

Sakhi, the faithful friend. 

SanJcuidurd Jdtalca, quoted, 209. 

SakeabaGami, a path, 91. 

Sakwala (system of worlds), 2. et 
pass. 

Sakwala-gala, 10, 13, 13. 

Sakya, a Budha, 95. 

Sakyaputea, 374. 

Sal, the sacred tree of Kondannya, 

97. 

Sala Polo wa, a stratum of earth, 3. 

Sal AW ATI, a princess, chief cour- 
tezan of Rajagaha, 244. 

Sdley-ya-sutra-sanney 483, 488, 489. 

Salumini-sabya, a dagoba, 165. 

Sama, son of Dukula and Parika, 
460. 

Sama, female disciple of Kaku- 
sanda. 

Samabhi, tranquillity, 517. 

Samadh'URajaj quoted, 90. 

Samadhi-wippaea, the power 
that is received from having 
possessed Samadhi, 521. 

Samaho, the dewa of Samanta- 
kuta, 216. 

Samahaella, in the island of 
Ceylon, 255. 

Samakya, a king, 117. 

Sdmdnyasdtra (Diksangha), 336. 

Samaetthakaea-megha, a rain, 
65. 

• Samastakuta, 213. 

Samawata, queen of the monarch 
of XJdeni; history of, 241. 

Sambahitla, disciple of Rdnaga- 
mana, 99. 

Samibhi Sttmana, a dewa, 214. 

Sammata, the appointed, the su- 
preme ruler, 68. 

Samoha Cobam, Siamese title of 
Gotama Budha, 369. 
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Samp ATI Maha BEAHHA.tlie oHief 
of the brahma-idkas, 44-, 57, et 

pass. 

SAMPATTIKAEA-MAHA-MEaHA, the 
rain falling at the commence- 
ment of a kalpa, 28. 
Sampattikaea Megha, a rain, 65. 
Samudda, female disciple of Kona- 
gamana, 99, 

Samuddadattaya, a priest of 
Bndha^ 337. 

SAMYAK-jfwA, correct life, truthful- 
ness of life, 433, 517. 
Samyak-deishti, correct ideas 
upon religious thoughts. 
Samyak-ealpanawa, correct 
thoughts, 517. 

Samyae-eaemmanta, faithfulness 
of action, correct works, 433, 517. 
Samyae-peayoq-a-peatya-peati- 
LABHAETTHA-IEDHI, 523. 
Samyae-samXdhi, correct tran- 
quillity, 517. 

Samyae-sihi, correct judgment, 
517. 

Sakyae-waohana, truthfulness of 
speech, correct words, 433, 517. 
Samyae-wyayama, correct ener- 
gies, 517. 

Sanchi, the Budhist temple at, 89. 
Sand A, queen of Amitddana, 
younger brother of Sadhddana, 
234. 

Sanda (Sanja) king of Jayatura, 
118, 133. 

Sang-a, a parabrajika, 200, 
SanghapXli, a thero, 630. 
Sanghata, a naraka, 27. 
Sangpaeehandha, progress (lite- 
rally leaping), 427. 
Sangpeasadhana, purification, 
427. 

Sangsaea, 456. 

Sangwaetta-asaneya-ealpa, 5. 

SaNGWAETTASTAYI - ASANEYA - 
EALPA, 5. 

Sanja, wood apple, 302. 

(Sanda), monarch, 118, 133. 

SANJAwf, disciple of Kakusanda, 

88 . 

Sanjayabellanti, a deceirer and 
sceptic, 302. 

Sanjuva, naraka, 27. 
Sanehaeo-zhando, powers of dis- 
crimination, 419. 

Saneicha, a robber, 201, 620. 

Sann 4 translation, paraphrase, 540. 
Sannya-khandho, perception, 419. 



S anszaea-doea (system of worlds) , 

Sanszhaea-dhaemma-zenez, sen- 
tient being, 451. 
Sanzhaeopezsha, 524. 

San TATI, duration, 418. 

Santi, a brahman, 173. 

Santctsita, name of Bddhisat in the 
dewa-loka Tusita, 142, 145, 176. 
Sanyadatta, father of Ednaga- 
mana, 98. 

Sapaeiyanta-sila, 511. " 
Saea-ealpa, 97. 

Saea, a birth, 104. 

SaEabhanga jBodhisat, 55. 
Saeabhu, a disciple of Seriyut, 213. 
Saeananda-ealpa, 97. 
Saeananzara, a Budha, 96. 
Samsan^raha, 489, 495. 
Saeaswati, a river, 510. 
Saedhawa, purity, 426, 517. 
Saewachitea, attendant of Eas- 
yapa, 99. 

SaewA-EATNA ASANEYA, 95. 
SaEWA-SELA ASANEYA, 96. 

SaEWA BhADEA ASANEYA, 95. 
SaEWA PhFLLA ASANEYA, 95. 
Saewaethasiddha (Sakya before 
he became a Budha), 90. 

Sase Eadi, monarch-of Eosol, 295. 
Satagera, a yaka, 271. 

Satamba dewada, 343. 
Sataea-satipatthana, subjects of 
thought, 516. 

Satcpcaeita, the six principles or 
states of mind, 514. 
Satcha-eieiya, 197. 

Sati (smirti) ascextainment of 
truth, 517. 

Satta-bodhdyanga, the seven sec- 
tions of wisdom, 517. 
Satta-paeamita, vutue proceeding 
from truth, 104. 

S attttabhatta, birth, 104. 
Satwa-doza (system of worlds), 3. 
Scepticism, 489. 

Scholar, duties of the^ 496. 

Sjedaja, a birth (perspiration or pu- 
tridity), 457. 

Seasons, 

Seeha-sila, 512. 

Seeea, 3, 11, 41, 42, 109, 166, 21 
247, 265, 280, 298, et pass. 

causes a pavilion to appear 

for Budha, 304. 

the thx’one of, 51. 

his voice, 53. 

■ the mansion of, 29. 
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Sekea, a planet, 67. 

Sekeas, the, 149. 

Seeeaeeweneea, name of Grotama 
Bddhisafc, 27. 

SeJcraprasna-sutraj 300. 

Sela, a brahman becomes a priest, 
282. 

Selasuira-sanne, 284. 

Seea-keli, a festival, 333. 

Sepa, satisfaction. 

Seeiyut, principal disciple of 
Budha, 185, 209, 212, 312, 324, 
332, 339, 521. 

■ disputes "with the tirttaha’s 

daughter, 263. 

- relates the JBudJia wansa^ 106. 

his superior wisdom in an- 
swering questions, 313. 

a priest formerly Aeehuta, a 

brahma, 127. 

SEWETj^a city, 109, 222, et pass. 

“ Siehaettha, the name of Grotama 
as aBudha blessing to the world,’ ^ 
94, 97, 152. 

Sidhaettha, oil of white mustard 
seed, 94. 

SlEDHAETTA, Or DhAMMADITTA- 
CHAEYA-EIMALAKIETTI, COm- 
poser of the SadharmMdlctuhd^'S. 
539. 

SiDHAS (men performing wonders 
by the aid of herbs), 38. 

Signs, the, of a supreme Budha,150. 
Sihapeatapa, one of the seven 
great lakes, 17. 

* SiHiYA, memory, 421. 

SiKHi, a Budha, 9, 97. 

Sfn (SfLA), precept, 343, 506, et 
pass. 

Sila-pXeamita, observance of the 
precepts, 107. 

SiLPAS, the eighteen, 156. 
SiKG-AEOHA, A householder, 504, 
Singdlowdda sutra sanne, 492, 
493, 488, 497, 498, 500, 502, 503, 
504. 

SiEraHA, lion (rasi) 23. 
SiN&HA-HAKXJ, a king, 137- 
Singhalese era, S66. 

SiEiMA, a courtezan, 522. 

SiEiMATi, a city afterwards called 
Benares, 92. 

SiEiSA (m4ra) a tree, 98. 

SiSAN, head, 510. 

Sit A, lunar mansion, 24. 
Sitodhasdtra, 471, 

Siyawaea, lunar mansion, 24. 

Slander, 4S8, 


Sloe AS, stanzas, 456. 

Smieti, conscience, 428. 
SaSTAPAEANATA, a city, 58. 

SoBHiTA, a Budha, 97. 

SoEHAWATi, bh’thplace of Kdna- 
gamana, 98. 

SoMAEASSA, the grass giver of 
K%apa, 99. 

SoMAEASSA, a Base Budha, 379. 
SoEA, of the city Chamj)a, 254. 
SOPAEA, 241. 

SOETTHIJAEA, attendant of Edna- 
gamana, 99. 

Se.4wakas, 312, 323, 324. 

kshma (inferior). 

triwidyaprapta (middle) . 

shatabhignyaprapta (chief). 

Seieaetawa, 317. 
Seota-wiey.^na, ear consciousness 
435. 

Sthiti-sila, 512. 

SuBHA, a palace, 154. 

Stjbha, a brahman, 462. 

Sebhaeea, an ascetic, 359. 
SuBHADEA, disciple of Kondannya 
Budha, 97. 

SuBHAEfEisnsrAEAjthe ninth brahma- 
Idka, 26, 33. 

Sedanaea, a monarch, 132. 
Siteaesana, a mountain, 12, 16. . 
See AESH AEA-E.i j A, name of Gi-dtama 
Bddhisat, 97. 

See ASS A eupa beahma loea, 26. 
Seeassie etjpa beahma loea, 26. 
Seeea, 68. 

Seeeaemma, the hall of Sekra, 52. 
Seeeo, 82, note. 

Seeewa, the father of Dipankara, 
96. 

Seehoeaea, father of Bdtama 
Budha, 203, et pass. 

Seehoeaea, formerly king Sanju, 
12^1 . 

Seeea, his origin, 68, 81, 83. 
Sejama, a dewa, 176. 

Sejampatx, the Sekra of the present 
sakwala, 176. 

Sejata, 97, 187. 

Sejata-sapasa, name of Grotama 
Bddhisat, 97. 

Sujdfa JdtaJca, quoted, 109. 

Sejata, daughter of Senani, a 
nobleman, 170. 

Seeea, (Venus) planet, 24. 
SELE-AEtoEE, 307. 

Semaea, name of Mugalan in a 
former birth, 249. 
SEMAEA,„a.Budha,,97. , ' 

2o 
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SuMAiTA, principal dewa of Samas- 
taknta, 213. 

Sumangala Wtldsmi, 532. 

SuMANO, ascetic (sranaana,) 68, 82, 
note. 

Sammitakuia wdrmiandwa, quoted, 
214. 

SuMEDHA Beahmaka, the name of 
G*dtama BddMsat in a former 
birth, 96. 

Sttmedha, the mother of Dipan- 
kara, 26. 

SuMEDHA, a Budha, 97. 

Sim, 20. 

moYement of the, 22. 

SuNAKDA, grass giyer of Kondannya 
Budha, 97. 

SuNAis'DA, father of G-otama 

Bddhisat, king of Puspawati, 96. 
SxJNAiTDA, queen of Xasyapa 
Budha, 99. 

SUNANDA-ASANETA, 95. 
Sueapaeantaea, a priest, 215, 
259. 

SuNAPAEANTAEA, a region. 
SuppiTA, an upasikawa, 468. 
SuPAENNAS, 182. 

SuPEA - Bfdha, king of Kdli, a 
Sakya prince, father-in-law of 
G-dtama, 63, 155. 

punishment of, 351. 

Stjpeatishtita, a bathing place, 
172, 

SuPEiYA, daughter of Hasta, 133. 
SuEAMMA, a palace, 157. 

Sitriya JSirif, the sun’s protection, 
48. 

SuEYA (sun), formation of the, 

66 . 

Seeiyawachasa, daughter of the 
dewa Timbara, 299 ; the wife of 
the dewa Panchasikha, 300. 
SFEircHi-BEAHMAisrA, name of Gd- 
tama Bddhisat, 97. 

SuEECHi, a monarch, 132. ■ 

SFEXTOHr, queen of the Budha 
Eondannya, 97. 

StfEYA-puTEA, the regent of the 
sun, 303. 

Sdryodgamana-sutrasanne, 14, 17. 
SiJSfMA-TAPASA, name of Gdtama 

Bddhisat, 97. 

SiUm-pitaka, 533. 

SiTWAEA, lunar mansion, 24. 
StJYAMA, a bx’ahman, 151. 
SWABHAWA-SILA, 513. 

SWAMT, the ruler, 499. 
Swaeena-Bhxima, 92. 


Swaethiwahaea, son of Kdn%a- 
mana, 98. 

SWETA-EUSHA, a disease (white le- 
prosy), 137. 

System of worlds, Sakwala, Dew^'a- 
Idkas, Brahma-ldkas, Etipa brah- 
ma Idkas, Arupa brahma Idkas, 
naraka, Ldkantarika, IMaha Me- 
ru, Ajatakasa, Wa’polowa, Jala- 
polowa, Maha-polowa, Wisayak- 
setra, Agnya-setra, Satwa-ldka, 
Awakasa-ldka, San-skara Idka, 
Sala (Gal) polowa, Pas-polowa. 

T. 

Talcing life, the crime of, 478. 
Taesala, a collegiate city, 246. 
Tala, measure, 31. 
TambeapaeeeX in Ceylon, 53. 
Taeha, daughter of Mara, 183. 
Taehaekaea, a Budha, 96. 

T.4pa, a nai’aka, 27- 
Tapassf, a merchant becomes an 
upasaka, 186, 187. 

Tataq-ata, 48, 91, 204, et pass. 
Tateamadyas Top:eesha, 524. 
Ta-wtjtisa, the dewa Idka of Sekra, 
3, 11, 25, et pass. 

Teacher, the, and scholar, 496. 
Tejo-dhatu, fire, 415. 
Tejo-easiwa, 485. 

Teleeaeneiea Chanbappea jota, 
a horse, 252. 

TELESDHiTTAirG-A, an ordinance, 259. 
Tem 4 a birth, 104. 

Thapai^i Q,tjestioes : seswata- 
drishti, uceheda drishtirwada, 
ucchedrishti, sdswata drishti- 
wada, amarawikshepika -drishti, 
490. 

Theft, 482. 

Thiea, sleep, 434. 

Things reqiiired of those who ap~ 
proached Budha, 388. 

Things necessary to constitute the 
crime of talcing life, 478. 

Thought, sixteen different ways of 
production, 422. 

Thupa wansa, quoted, 366. 
Thijpaeama, 218. 

Tigers, 17. 

Tilaetjka, the three signs, 513. 
Timaeda, a fish, 13. 

Timbili, drum, 175. 

Timi, a fish, 13. 

Timino-ala, a fish, 13, 309. 
Timieipie&ala, 13. 
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Tindiika Jdtaka, 116. 

Tirokiidlia-sutra, 200, 322. 

Tiettakas, the 63 ; are put to 
shame, 300, et pass. 

Tiettaka, daughters of, 

Awawataka, 263. 

Lala, Patachara. 

Sacha. 

Tissa, a Budha, 97. 

the disciple of Dipaukara, 

96. 

principal disciple of Kasvapa, 

99. ^ 

• a priest, 261. 

Tissametteyta, a brahman, 347. 

Tiya<3-alla, a rock, 17. 

Transmigration^ 79- et pass. 
Teikuta-paewata (rocks), 11, 45. 

Teina,^ caste of lions, 18. 

Teisis'a'WA, evil desire cleaving to 
existence, 449, 462, 514. 

Teiwidhadwaea, the three doors, 
513. 

Teiwidhagjsti, the threefold fire, 
513. 

•Teiwidhasampatti, the threefold 
advantage, 513. 

Teiwidyawa, right understanding, 
513. 

Truths^ the ihree^ 288. 

Truths^ the four chief, 515, note. 

Tula, a rasi, white man, 23. • 

Tufbhawa (tuij^loka), the three 
worlds, 26. 

Tusi BEWA-LOKA, 474. 

Tusita, a dewa-ldka, 25, 127. 


U. 

Ubhato-wibhanga, 510- 
TJbacha, disquietude, 433. 
IJdayabhabba, 133. 

ITdayaghei, rock, 178, 191. 
Ubbaka, an ascetic, 168, 188. 
TlBiisrA-BiEwXLA, 343. 

XIdenija, country, 251. 

Ubhaya, a brahman, 347. 

UhX, a river, 328. 

Uhana, combination, 431. 
Ulkamukha, son of Hast^ 133. 
Unbu, a flower, 105. 

TTErBUWAP, a month, 23. 

Universe, the ^periodical destruction 
and renovation of the, 28. 
TIkmag-ag-aNg-a, name of the 
under-ground, 17. 

IJnpprofitalle conversation, f 


Untruth, the first uttered among 
men, 131. 

IJpACHAEA, a monarch, 131. 
XJpACHAYAN, aggregation, 418. 
XIpabana, cleaving to existence, 
409, 449. 

Upaghata kaema, 463. 

UPAEAKA, an ajfwaka mendicant 
born in a brahma -Idka, 190. 
Upali, barber of the king, the his- 
tory of, 238. 

a grahapati, 274. 

Upapabya-webya kaema, 463. 
Upapibaea eaema, 453. 

Upasaxa, a lay devotee, 276, et 
pass. 

Upas AM A, female disciple of 
Uakusanda, 98. 

Upasampaba, an ordination, 84, 
^ 259, 354, 524. 

Upasieawas, female lay disciples 
of Budha, 233. 

Upasiwa, a brahman, 347. 
Upasthamba eaema, 463. 
Upasthayaha, the personal at- 
tendant (of Grdtama), 96. 
Upatissa, a brahma village, 200. 
Upitissa, afterwards Seriyut, 200, 
et pass. 

Upavvaettana, a garden of sal 
ti'ees, 358. 

Upeesha, the power of, 524. 
Upeesha-paeamita, virtue from 
equanimity, 104. 

UppHALA, formerly Krishnajina, 
127. 

Upulwae, a priestess, 63. 
Uebhamueha, 7. 

Ueula, female disciple of Kasyapa, 
99. 

Ueuwel Kasyapa, Uaya Ka- 
syapa, NTabi Kasyapa, three 
brothers, their history, 193, 
196. 

Ueuwela Koeest, 168, 193. 
Uettwela, female disciple of 
Kasyapa, 99. 

USABHAEEHANBA ASAKEYA, 95. 
IJtpalawaekn'A, a priestess, 485. 
UTPBCALAGAisrBHA, a priest, whosG 
perfume was like the perfume of 
the lotus, 295. 

Uteapal, lunar mansion, 24. 
Uteapalgota eeeata, 21. 
Uteaputupa, lunar mansion, 24. 
Uteasala, lunar mansion, 24. 
UttaeX, daughter of Purnaka, 

' 622. . ■■■■ 
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disciple of Brahmayu, 

Uttaea, female disciple of Edna 
gamana, 99. 

Uttaea, mother of Ednagamana^ 
^ slt*97 Gfdtama Bddhi 

^abaVaTch > *^4 

261. 

Etueeeuefdiwayiica, 4, 14. 

<i 

V. 

regarded by 

w. 

Wada, schism, 530. 

Waehaea, the executioner, 498 

'"S» ' ■« 

Wabhuba, disciple of Kakuaaiida, 

Waggela eeiests, 310. 

Waggemeda, a riyer, 486. 
Waiseawais-a, 'a guardian dewa, 

^aistas, caste of merchants, 68 . 
Wajieeheeata, the cake giver of 
Eakusanda, 98. ^ 

Wae (danda), speech, 274. 
Wakpeakiehaea, 96. 

expression of joy, 

Wajvgahaea, a country, 189 
Wak-eagiei, a rock 119 
Waa^tasikas peetas, 47k 
Wap has, a month, 23. 

Wa-poeowa, 3. 

I>rahinan, 152. 

Waea-ealpa, 97. 
aea-eaeyXha, monarch, sue- 
oessor of Maba Sammata, 129 
AEA-HANDHirAj a monarch, 131. 


3m£ 

things forbidden by (^dtama, 510 
thefi^e, 30, note. 

natural 

daughter of Maha-nama, 293. 

^284 spring, 

WASAWABTir-aHosi, Mira’s 

drum, 175. 

WASATyABTTi-MAEA, a dgwa, an 
spirit, 154, 176, 348, et pass. 
160 appearance to Gfdtama, 

Wasettho, a bi-ahman, 82, note. 

, a lehgious ordinance, 293 
et pass. ’ 

Waste, substance, 418 

Waste-eama, cleaving to exist- 
ing objects, 462. 

Wattaeala, a village, 426. 
W.poEAsiE-A, a rite, 31, 33 . 
Watodhate, wind, 415. 

Webhaea, a rock, 495. 

WfeANA, sensation, 419 . 
WWa-khatoo, sensation, 418 
WEDAKANTTPASSAIfA, 418. 
^o-'^iia-parigrahana, 202 
WEDAKdniKSHA, 524. ' 

Webeha, a monarch, 133. 

from Eselam, (Ealyana), 214 
^^•ehappala,. the tenth rLa 
brahma-loTia, 26, 33. ^ 

Webbaba, (Q-oy-wansa), the first 

W EBTOAITA, the garden of Bimsara, 

WEMATIEA-sfBA, 512. 

EEA, a stringed instrument, 452 
Wepachitix, the chief of tC 
asurs, 48. 

ordinance 

legardmg the mode of livinj? nf 
the root of a tree, 338. ® 

Wesae, a month, 23, 149. 

ZX"t “»■»-« rf tt. 

WESsi, 68. 

Wessabot, a Budha, 97. 

«VtN 
legend, 77. 
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WessantaeAj history of the king, 

101 . ■ 

Wessaktaea, the, birth of Bddhi- 
sat, 180. 

Wessaxtaea, a monarch, 133. 

Wessantara Jdtalca^ 118, 206. 

Wessawano, a king of the Yakas, 
46. 

Wesso, 82, note. 

WiCHAEA, iiiTestigation, 423. 

WiCHiKioHA, donbt, 433. 

WiDAESAiTA, an ordinance, 289. 

WiDAESAE-OPEKSHA, 624. 

WiDHtJEA, a nobleman, 75. 

WiEtJEABHA, name of the son of 
the Eosol king, 294. 

WiEYAEHAEAS, men pei’forming 
wonders by the aid of mantras, 38. 

WiDTAMA-IEDHI, 623. 

WiHAEA, 53, 54, et pass. 

"WiJAYA Bahtj, son of the mo- 
narch Siha Bdhu, 359. 

WiJiTA, daughter of Hasta, 133. 

WuiTASEEA, the son of the 
Budha Kondannya, 97, 99, 133. 

WiJiTAWi-CHAEEAWAETTi, name 
of Grdtama Bddhisat, 97. 

WiJiTAWiSAT, name of Grdtama 
Bddiiisat, 97. 

WiJJA, a rock, 17. 

WiETJEWANA, (wiknmbana,) the 
power to disappear from the 
sight of men, 519. 

■WiMANSiDHi-PAEA, close inYcstiga- 
tion, 517. 

• WiKATAKA, 12. 

Winaya-^itaha, 239. 

Winds, six different Mnds of, in the 
body, 

Win YANA, what is the subject to 
consciousness, consciousness, 454, 
V," f '519. 

Winyananchayatana, a rupa- 
brahma-ldka, 26. 

WinyXna-khando, faculties of 
consciousness, 34, 89. 

WlPASsf, aiPudha, 97. 

. WiPEiA,%, rock, 122. 

Wieati-sieX, 511. 

WfEAYA, perserering exertion, 424, 

:■ 517 ..',-.' 

WiEUDHA, a guardian dew^a, 24,, 

WiEuPAKSHA, a guardian dewa, 24. 

WfEYA-PAEAMITA, 109. 

WfEYOPEKSHA, 524. 

WisX, a nekata lunar mansion, 

'■ ■24,'"149. ■' 

WiSAKEA, history of, 41, 53, 226. 


ri 

obo 

WiSAKH.4., queen of Amba, 133. 

her family, 233. 

daughter of Dhananja and 

Sumana, 226. 

WiSAEHA, called Migara-Matawi, 
mother (chief ) of the upasikawas 
of Budha, 233. 

mother of Eakusanda 

Budha, 98. 

Wisala, city of, visited by pesti- 
lence, famine and sprites, 243. 
Wisay/e-setea, 2. 

WiSFEHi, the five, 429. 
Wisudlii-margga, notions of the 
Burmese, as to its composition, 
532. 

Wis'iidhi-margga-sanne, 376, 392, 
396, 457, 491, 506, 513, 

described, 530. 

WlSTTBHI-SlLA, 512. 
WiswAEAEMMA, the architect of 
the dewas, the wonder-worker of 
Sekra, 121, 154, 326. 

WiswASA, faith, sincerity, 293. 
WiTAEEA, attention, 423. 
WlWAETTA-ASANEYA-EAEPA, 5. 
Wonders, the, thirty -two, at the 
time of the conception of Budha, 
45. 

Worlds, destruction of, Qh. 

World, the state of previous to the 
destruetioiK 34. 

World, systems of the ancient 
nations, 12, note. 

Weashaba, a wdiite bull, 23. 
Weashiea, (rasi) a black elk, 
23. 

W Y A Q-E AP UE A, a city, (Kdli 
Dewudaeha. 

Wyaeaeana, the four kinds of 
questions belonging to the class, 
490. 

Ekansa, 

Wibhajja, 

— — Pratipuchha, 

— — Thdpani. 

Wyapada, wish to injure another. 

Y. 

YabaSanna, merit obtained when 
at the point of death, 507. 
Yabasanna-eaema, 197. ' I 

• Yag-a, a sacriflee, 76. 

Yagas, modes of sacrifice, an 
almsgiving, 281. 

Yaea-alawaea, overcome by Gd- 
tama Budha. 
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Yakas, tile attendants of Waisra- 

wana, 16, 17, 25, 31, 58, 219, et 
pass. 

Yasadtjea, the deyil dancer, 46. 
Yala, a measure, 225. 

Yam A, a dewa-ldka, 25. 

Yamxjka, a riyer, 17. 

Yasa, the son of Sujata, 192, 
Yasodhaea, cake giver of Eon- 
dannja, 97. 

Yasodhaea-dewi, daughter of 
Supra Budha, the wife of Grd- 
tama, 155 ,• her birth, 149, 208 
209 ,• deliyered of a prince, 159. ’ 
attains Nirwana, 353. 


Yasodiiaea-dewi, formerly Madri- 
dewf, 127. 

Yasodhaea'Dewi, delivers a dis“ 
course on the seven kinds of 
wives, 498. 

Yata-g-iya-dawasa, the formula 

, at the beginningof the “ Jataka'* 
in days of yore. 

Yatgaef kaema, 463. 

Yojaita, 11, note, et pass. 

Ion COUNTS Y, 215. 

Yuga, 7. 

Yugandhaea books, 11, 12, 15, 
23. * 

Yuwa-eaja, secondary king, 129. 
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